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DO UNTO OTHEKS AS YE WOULD THAT THEY SHOULD DO UNTO YOUs 


% 
TESTIMONIALS.—If the opinions of learned and eminent professional men, both in Europe and America, in 
regard to the truth and utility of Phrenology be of any account, then the following Testimonials should have some 


weight with unbiased readers. 


Sm WIiLi1AM Exis, M.D., late Physician to the great Lunatic Asylum 
for Middlesex, England, says: “I candidly confess that until I became 
acquainted with Phrenology, I had no solid foundation upon which I could 
base my treatment for the cure of insanity.” 

Mr. Rosert CHAMBERS, of Chambers’ Journal, says: “By this science 
the faculties of the mind have been, for the first time, traced to their ele- 
mentary forms.” 

Pror. R. Hunter says: “ Phrenology is the true science of mind. 
Every other system is defective in enumerating, classifying, and tracing 
the relations of the faculties.” 

* All moral and religious objections against the doctrines of Phrenol- 
ogy are utterly futile.’—Ricnarp Wuatse.y, D.D. 

“To a phrenologist the Bible seems to open up its broadest and 
brightest beauties.—Rev. P. W. Drew, A.M. 


We might extend the list indefinitely, but these will suffice: 


The Hon. Horace Man said: “I declare myself a hundred times 
more indebted to Phrenology than to all the metaphysical works I ever 
read. Again, I look upon Phrenology as the guide of Philosophy and the 
handmaid of Christianity.” 


‘“‘Phrenology has added a new and verdant field to the domain of 
human intellect.”—Rry. THomas CHALMERS, D.D. 


Pror. Struman : “ Phrenology undertakes to accomplish for man what 
Philosophy performs for the external world—it claims to disclose the real 
state of things, and to present nature unvailed, and in her true features.” 


“ Phrenology is establishing itself wherever its immense value has been 
rightly understood.”—Sir G. Macxenzig, F.R.L.S. 

“ The more I study natnre, the more am I satisfied with the soundness 
of phrenological doctrines.””—J. Mackinrosu, M.D. 

“ Phrenology is a system useful alike to the Parent, Physician, Teacher, 
and Divine.”—Rrv. J. Warns, D.D. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS, ETC., RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR: 


“The PHRENOLOGICAL JourNaL is indispensable to believers in the 
science, and valuable and instructive to the general reader. It is edited 
with marked ability, and beautifully printed.”—Christian Inquirer. 

“One of the pleasantest and most readable papers that comes to our 
office is the PuRENoLoaicaL JournaL. It is a quarto of thirty-two pages, 
published monthly, and is always filled with interesting valuable matter. 
The department of Phrenology, of course a specialty, is edited with care, 
and profusely illustrated.”— Chronicle. 

“We find both instruction and amusement in this monthly visitor.””— 
Christian Advocate and Journal. 

“This successful periodical devotes much attention -to discussing gthe 
science of Phrenology, and each issue contains much useful and entertain- 
ing matter on other subjects. We can safely recommend it to our readers, 
and do so right willingly.”—Home Journai. 


“ Besides the matter pertaining to its specialty, it contains a great 
variety of articles that will interest many readers.””—Christian Intelli- 
gencer. 

“ Distinguished for the variety, popular character, and adaptation to the 
times, of its contents, under theskillful editorial care of Mr. 8. R. WELLs.” 
NV. ¥. Tribune. , 

“Tt has been greatly improved since the return of Mr. Wetis from 
Europe, and is entitled to augmented support from its friends and the pub- 
lic.”— Rural New Yorker. 

A new subscriber writes : “You may consider me a life subscriber ; 
and I will show the JournaL to my neighbors. I like it the best of any- 


thing in print, except the Bible. M..T.7? 
“T can not do without your excellent JournaL. It is indispensable to 
those in the ranks of the Christian ministry. Rev. 8. M.” 
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“THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE.’’ 


A New System of Physiognomy—Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, 
Eyebrows, Hands, Feet, Skin, Complexion, with all “ Signs of Character” in 


















I. Whe Study of Man _ Ethnologi- 
cally, Physiologically, Phrenologically, Physi- 
ognomically and Psychologically, or the Grand 
Science of Anthropology in its fullest extent. 

Il. The Improvement of Man 
—Physically, Intellectually, Morally and So- 


cially through the use of the means indi- 
cated by Science and Revelation. 


Ill Whe Universal Diffu- 
sion of Knowledge in relation 
to Man in all the affairs of this life, 


and all the grounds of Hope and Faith 
in a life to come. 


For the promotion of the ends herein speci- 
fied we propose to examine, discuss and eluci- 


date in a practical and popular manner the 
following general and special subjects— 


1. The Natural History of Man, 
including descriptions (with portraits) of the 
different families, races, tribes and nations, and 


their manners, customs, religions, and modes of 
life, according to the latest discoveries in Eru- 
NOLOGY, 


2, Physiology, embracing the vital func- 
tions of Heart, Lungs, Stomach, and the Uses 


of the Bones, Muscles, ete.; with Suggestions 
on Dietetics, Exercise, Sleep, Study, Bodily 
Growth, the Laws of Life, and the promo- 
tion of Hea\th, on strictly Hygienic principles. 


8. Phrenology, including the Brain and 
Nervous System, the Temperaments and the 


Laws of Mental Development. Under this 
head the aid of Anatomy will be invoked to 
reveal the wonders hidden within the human 
cranium; the location of the organs will be 
pointed out, their functions described, and the 
read@r furnished with the key which will open 
to him the rich treasures of the human mind. 


4. Physiognomy. Being convinced 
that there is meaning in every feature, every 
line, every dimple, we shall point out and ex- 
plain, on the basis of Physiology and Phrenol- 
ogy the various “Signs of Character,” and re- 
duce Physiognomy, so far as is possible, toa 
System; making every thing so plain, and so 
practical, that “he who runs may read.” 
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5. The Human Soul. Its Nature, Office, 
and Condition in Life and in Death ; Man’s Spirit 
ual State, in the Here andin the Hereafter; 
Man’s relations to this Life, and to the Lifs to 
Come; Seers, Prophets, Interpreters; The con- 
ditions for mental illumination and inspira- 
tion. The supernatural and the immortal, 


6. Biography. In connection 
with Portraits, and practical delinca- 
tions of Character, we shall continue 
to give condensed and interesting 


biographical ‘sketches of our most 
distinguished men, These are drawn 

from al) classes—the high and the low, rich and 
poor, virtuous and vicious; we deeming it our 
duty to represent human life in al its phases. 


MUSOLES OF THE FRONT Fieurs. 


7. Love, Courtship and Marriage, 
These form a part of the life of every well or- 


ganized human being. The elements of love 


are inborn. The object of Courtship is to be- 
come acquainted, and one of the objects of mar- 
riage {s to perpetuate the Race. Right relations 
in Wedlock bring the highest earthly happiness, 
All young people require instruction and direc- 
tion in the selection of suitable life-com- 
panions, Phrenology throws a flood of light on 
the subject, and we shall fully discuss it, in the 
department of “Our Sooran ReLaTions.” 


8. ** West Whoughts.®» Under the 
title of ‘*CommUNIOATIONS,” we shall give the 


“best thoughts of the best writers,” American 
and European, on topics of general interest, 
which will give variety to the whole. We be- 
lieve in the “agitation of thought,” and are ELPA 
always glad to listen to the best speakers, read Ef} |= 
the best writers, and study the best thinkers. E}/ 
Travellers will make this their vehicle for de- E 
scriptions of objects of interest everywhere. : 


9. Whe Choice of Pursuits, “What 
to Do,” or How to select the Pursuit for which ip 


a person is best adapted on Phrenological prin- / 


ciples, will be clearly explained; and Poetry; NG 
General Literature; the Learned Professions of. ¥e 
Law, Medicine and Divinity; Invention; Me- 
chanics; Agriculture; Manufacturing; Com- 
merce; Mining—in short all the interests of 
civilized human society will receive attention, 


10, Mliscellameous. Churches, Schools, 
Prisons, Asylums, Hospitals, Reformatories, ete, 
with Modes of Worship, Edneation, Training 
and Treatment will command our attention, 
New Books will be candidly noticed, interesting 
extracts given, and questions of general interest 
answered, in each number of Tua ParEenotog- 
ICAL JOURNAL for year 1866. 


Clubs of Ten, or more, $1.50 
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PROSPECTUS, 


_ Khe Study of Man, 
in all his Relations; Physically, 
Intellectually, Morally and So- 

cially through the means of 
| Science and Revelation. 


The Natural His- 

| tory of Man.— Ethnology — in- 
cluding the Manners, Customs, 

Religions and Modes of Life in 

| the Different Families, Tribes 
and Nations will be given, 


Physiolo the Laws 
of Life, Dietetoe Exercise, 
Sleep, Study, Bodily Growth, 
| ete., will be presented on strict- 
ly Hygienic principles. 





Phrenology.—tThe ; 


| Brain and its Functions, the 
Temperaments, Location of the 
| Organs, Choice of Pursuits, etc. 


Physiognomy:3: or, 
“The Human Face iinet! 
A New System. Eyes, Ears, 

shea Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, 
| Hands, Feet, Skin, Complexion, 
with all “Siens of Character,” 
and ** How to Read Them.” 


The Human Soul.- 
Its Nature, Office, and Condi- 
|} tion in Life and in Death; 
| Man’s Spiritual State in the 
Here and in the Hereafter. 


| 
| 
| Biography.—In con- 
] 
| 


} nection with Portraits and Prac 
| tical Delineations of Character, 


| We give condensed and interest- , 


| ing iographical sketches of our 
| most distinguished men. 


Marriage forms a part 
} of the life of every well cane 
} ized human being. The elements 
of love are inborn, The objects 
of Marriage stated. All youn 
people require instruction ani 


| 10. SzoretrvanEss.—Self-control, policy, tact, artifice. 

| 11, Cauriousnrss.—Guardedness, safety, provision, fear. 
| 12. ApprosativEeness.—Love of character, name, praise. ‘ 3 

| 18 Sxxr-Estzzm.—Self-respect, dignity, self-reliance, liberty. | 22, Imrrarron.—Copying, Aptitude, mimicking, doing like. 
| 14 Freunxss.—Stability, perseverance, decision. 

| 15. Conscrrntiovsnass.—Sense of right, justice, duty, ete. 
I 16, Horr.—Expectation, anticipation, trust in the future. 

| 17. Sprairvarrry.—Intuition, prescience, prophecy, faith. 

| 18, VrnzEation.—Worship, adoration, devotion, deference. 
| 19, Benzvotence.—Sympathy, kindness, goodness. 
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elementary forms.” 
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the Lunatic Asylum for Middlesex, England, 
|| says: “I candidly confess that until: I became | ing the relations of the faculties.” 
} acquainted with Phrenology, I had no solid 
| foundation upon which I could base my treat- 
| ment for the cure of insanity.” 

| Mr. Rozerr Cnamszrs, of Chambers’ Jour-| | 
nal, says: “ By this science the faculties of the To aPhrenologist the Bible seems to open | myrowas Cxatmers, D. D. 


Dealers supplied by t 


Ss. BR. WELLS, Editor. 
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NAMES AND NUMBERS OF THE VARIOUS FACULTIES 


1, AMATIVENESS.—Connubial love, fondness, affection, eto, 

A. ConsuaaL Love.—Union for life, the pairing instinct. 

2. ParEentTaL Love.—Care of offspring, and all young. 

8, Frrenpsurp.—Sociality, union and clinging of friends, 

4, INHABITIVENESS.—Loye of home and country. 
5. Continurry.—Application, finishing up, consecutiveness. 
E. Virativeness.—Clinging to life, repelling disease. 
6. ComBarttyEnEss.—Defense, resolution, courage, force. 

= 7. DesTRuCTIVENESS.—Executiveness, severity, hardness. 
8, ALIMENTIVENESS.—Appetite, relish, feeding, greed. 

‘ 9. AcQUISITIVENESS,—Frugality, saving, industry, thrift. 


90. Consrruotrvenzss.—Ingenuity, invention, manual skill. 
21. Ipnairy.— Taste, love of beauty, poetry, and refinement. 
B. Susimury.—Love of the grand, vast, endless, and infinite. 


28. MirtH.—Fun, wit, ridicule, facetiousness, joking. 

94. InpIvipvaLity.—Observation, desire to see and to know. 
25. Form.—Memory of shape, looks, persons, and things. 

96. S1zz.—Measurement of quantity, distance, etc., by the eye. 
97, Wxtaut.—Control of motion, balancing, hurling, ete. 

98, Cotor.—Discernment, and love of color, tints, hues, ete. 
29. Orper.—Method, system, going by rule, things in place. 


TESTIMONIALS IN FAVOR OF PHRENOLOGY. 


| ‘Sir Witt1am Enis, M. D., late physician to | true science of mind. Every other system is Wetts, said “I declare myself a hundred times | real state of things, and to present nature un- 
| defective in enumerating, classifying, and trac- | more indebted to Phrenology than to all the | vailed and in her true features. 


metaphysical works T ever read. Again, llook| pPhrenology is establishing itself wherever 
upon Phrenology as the guide of Philosophy and | jts immense value has been rightly under- 
stood.” Sime G@. Maocxenzig, F. R. L. 8. 

“Phrenology has added a new and verdant “The more I study nature, the more am I 
field to the domain of human intellect.” Rev. | satisfied with the soundness of phrenological 
doctrines.” J, Maoxintosn, M. D. 

i * ” 

mind have been, for the first time, traced to the up its broadest and brightest beauties.” Rav. Pror. Smuman “Phrenology undertakes to| ‘ Phrenology is a system useful alike to the 
; accomplish for man what Philosophy performs | Parent, Physician, Teacher, and Divine.” Rev. 
| 4 Pror.R Hunter says— Phrenology is the The Hon. Horace Mann, in a letter to Mr. | for the external world. It claims to disclose the | J, Wayne, D. D. 
VW i 

“Se | 


“ All moral and religious objections against the handmaid to’ Christianity.” 
the doctrines of Phrenology are utterly futile. 
Riowarp Wuatety, D. D. 


P. W. Drew, A. M. 


Messrs FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 






80, Catouation.—Mental arithmetic, reckoning. 
81, Looatrry.—Memory of place, position, travel, eto. 
"89, Bvenruatiry.—Memory of facts, events, history, details, etc. 
88, Trrs.—Telling when, time of day, dates, beating time. 
$4. Tunz.—Love of music, singing and playing by ear. 
85. Lanauace.—Ewpression by words, acts, tones, looks, etc. 
86. Causairy.—Planning, thinking, reasoning, philosophy. 
87. Comparison.—Analysis, inferring, discrimination, etc. 
C. Human Narure.—Perception of character, motives, etc. 
D. Suavrry.—Pleasantness, blandness, persuasiveness. 
































PROSPECTUS. 


direction in the selection of 
suitable life-companions. Phre- 
nology throws light on the sub- 
ject, and we discuss it on_scien- 
tafic principles, in the depart- 
ment of “Our SoctaL RELA- 
TIONS.” 





Whe Choice of Pur= 
suits.—How to select the Pur- 
suit for which a person is best 
adapted, clearly explained; the 
Learned Professions of Law 
Medicine and Divinity ; Inven- 
tion ; Mechanics; Agriculture ; 
Manufacturing ; Commerce—in 
short, all the interests of ci- 
vilized society receive our care- 
ful attention, 


Miscellaneous, 
— Churches, Schools, Prisons, 
Asylums, Hospitals, Reformato- 
ries, etc., described with Modes 
of Worship, Education, Training 
and Treatment, command our at- 
tention in each number of THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 









TWERIMS.—A new Vol- 
ume, the 42d commenced 
with the July No. Published 
monthly, at $2 year. Sam- 
ple numbers by first post, 20 
cents. Clubsof Ten, or more, 
$1.50 each per copy. Supplied 
by Booksellers and Newsmen. 
Please address Messrs. Fow- 
tzR & WEtts, 889 Broad- 
way, New York, U.S. A. 
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MESMERISM AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES. 


* All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 





Comprising Tar Pamosorny or MrsmErisM, CLAIRVOYANCE, xy. 
AnD Mentat Exxcrriciry.—F ascrnation, or the Power of 
illustrated.—Tnr Macrocosm anp Microcosm, & 


Charming, 
or World of Sense and the World of Soul.—ExLecrrican 
Psycnotocy, the Doctrine of Impressions, including the 
Connection between Mind and Matter; also, the Treatment 
of Disease.—Tu ScrENCE OF THE SovL, considered Physi- 
ologically and Philosophically, with illustrations of the 


Brain and Nervous System. 


These two handsome 12mo volumes embrace all the most 
practical matter yet written on these deeply interesting, though 
somewhat mysterious, subjects. Having these works at hand, 
the reader may learn all there is known of Mesmerism, Cratr- 
voyancr, Brotoaey, and Psycnoroey. He may also learn how 
to produce results which the most scientific men have not yet 
been able to explain. The facts are here recorded, and the 
practice or modus operandi given. 

Answers to the questions, What is Prevision, or Second 
Sight ? and What is Somnambulism? How to Fascinate. 
Stages and Conditions. “Circles.” The doctrine of Corre- 
spondences. Philosophy of Disease, and Modes of Cure. The 
secret of Psychology, or instructions to experiment and prac- 
tice the art. Trance, or spontaneous extasis. Deity: proofs 
of His existence. The Human Soul—present and future. 

Tus Lisrary contains several works by different authors, 
making some nine hundred pages, with appropriate engrav- 
ings, nicely printed and substantially bound in two handsome 
volumes. Price for the work 'complete, prepaid by return 
post, $4, All orders should be addressed to 

Messrs. FowLer anp WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Lecturers, Booksellers, Newsmen, and Agents would do 
well to engage in the sale of this instructive work. 





New Skirt for 1865. 
THE GREAT INVENTION OF THE AGE IN HOOP SKIRTS. 


W. BRADLEY’S NEW PATENT DUPLEX 
* (or double) SPRING SKIRT. 


Wests, BRADLEY & Cary (late J. I. & J. O. West), 
Proprietors and Sole Manufacturers, 97 Chambers, 
and 79 and 81 Reade streets, New York. 


This invention consists of Duplex (or two) Elliptic 
Pure Refined Steel Springs, ingeniously braided 


the TOUGHEST, MOSt FLEXIBL®D, ELASTIO, and DURABLE 
Spring ever used. They seldom bend or break, like 
the Single Springs, and consequently preserve their 
perfect and beautiful Shape more than twice as long 
as any Single Spring Skirt that ever has or can be 
#| made. 

The wonderful flexibility of, and great comfort and 
Ploasuts to any lady wearing, the Dupiex Exurprio 

KIRT Will be experienced particularly in all crowded 
Assemblies, Operas, Carrisges, Railroad Cars, Church 
Pews, Arm Chairs, and for Promenade and House 
Dress, as the Skirt can be folded when in use to occupy 
a small place as easily and conveniently as a Silk or 
Muslin Dress. 


They are the best quality in every part, and unquestionably the lightest, most desirable, 
comfortable, and economical Skirt ever made. 

For sale in all first-class Stores in this city, and throughout the United States and 
Canadas, Havana de Cuba, Mexico, South America, and the West Indies. 


INQUIRE FOR THE DUPLEX ELLIPTIC SKIRT. 








































































TIGHTLY and FIRMLY together, edge to edge, making | 




















Best Farming Lands in the World! 


FOR SALE BY THE ‘ 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 
IN TRACTS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, AT LOW PRICES. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company have for Sale 
900,000 Acres of the Best FARMING LANDS in the Country. 





The road extends from Dunleith, in the north-western part of the State, to Cairo, in the 
extreme southern part, with a branch from Centralia, one hundred and thirteen miles 
north of Cairo, to Chicago, on the shore of Lake Michigan—altogether a length of 704 
miles—and the land which is offered for sale is situated upon either side of the track, in 
no instance at a greater distance than fifteen miles. 


State of Dlinois. 


The rapid development of Illinois, its steady increase in population and wealth, and its 
capacity to produce cheap food, are matters for wonder and admiration. The United 
States Commissioner of Agriculture estimates the amounts of the principal crops of 1864, 
for the whole country, as follows: Indian Corn, 530,581,403 bushels; wheat, 160,695,823 
bushels; oats, 176,690,064 bushels; of which the farms of Illinois yielded 488,356,185 
bushels of Indian Corn; 83,371,173 bushels of wheat; and 24,273,751 bushels of oats— 
in reality more than one-fourth of the corn, more than one-fifth of the wheat, and almost 
one-seventh of the oats produced in all the United States. 


Grain--Stock Raising. 


Pre-eminently the first in the list of grain-exporting States, Illinois is also the great 
cattle State of the Union. Its fertile prairies are well adapted by nature to the raising of 
cattle, sheep, horses, and mules; and in the important interest of pork packing, it is far in 
advance of every other State. The seeding of these prairie lands to tame grasses for 
pasaturage or hay, offers to farmers with capital the most profitable results. The hay crop 
of Illinois in 1864 is estimated at 2,166,725 tons, which is more than half a million tons 
larger than the crop of any other State, excepting only New York. 


Inducements to Settlers. 


The attention of persons, whose limited means forbid the purchase of a homestead in the 
older States, is particularly invited to these lands. Withiu ten years the Lllinois Central 
Railroad Company has sold 1,410,000 acres, to more than 20,000 actual settlers; and during 
the last year 264,422 acres, a larger aggregate of sales than in any one year since the 
opening of the road. The farms are sold in tracts of forty or eighty acres, suited to the 
settler with limited capital, or in larger tracts, as may be required by the capitalist and 
stock raiser. The soil is of unsurpassed fertility; the climate is healthy ; taxes are low ; 
churches and schools are becoming abundant throughout the length and breadth of the 
State; and communication with all the great markets is made easy through railroads, 
canals, and rivers. 


Prices and Terms of Payment. 


The price of lands varies from $9 to $15 and upwards per acre, and they are sold on 
short credit, or for cash. A deduction of ten per cent. from the short credit price is made 
to those who buy for cash. 


Example : 


Forty acres at $10 per acre, on credit; the principal one-quarter cash down—balance 
one, two and three years, at six per cent. interest, in advance, each year. 


INTEREST. PRINCIPAL. Interest. PRINorPat. 
Cash Payment...... $18 00 $100 09 Payment in two years.$6 00 $100 00 
Payment in one year 12 00 100 00 cs three years 100 00 


The same Land may be Purchased for $360 Cash. 


Full information on all points, together with maps, showing the exact Location of Lands, 
will be furnished on application, in person or by letter, to 


LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Illinois Central R. R. Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Che Journal, 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 





PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 





_... .PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
WE have here a large head on a stout, well- 
formed, and strongly built body. Thevital powers 
are great, as evinced by the deep chest, large 
lungs, perfect circulation, and powerful digestion. 
The recuperative forces are also strong, and 
though subject to severe drafts by exposure or 
excessive work, the body will readily rally and 
come back to its original condition. Mr. John- 
son is evidently descended from a long-lived 
and healthy stock, and there are no indications 
of consumption or other disease, or of prema- 
ture decay in his organization. If the material 
be not of the finest quality (and it is not coarse), 
it is certainly of the strongest and toughest 
fiber, and the make-up something like that of that 
modest old hero, Zachary Taylor, who was 
called “ Rough and Ready.” Our President was 
cast in a similar mold, and seems to have been 
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PORTRAIT OF ANDREW JOHNSON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
t F : From.a Photograph by BRADY AND Co., Washington and New York. 
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made on the same. general pattern... He will be 
found, if, not ‘‘ rough,”’, most, decidedly prompt 
and always “ready.” In many respects he re- 
sembles the late Senator. Douglas. - “ee 

. This is. one of those most tenacious. organiza- 
tions, filled to the brim with vital power, capable 
of resisting disease, and going through with bod- 
ily trials such as-would exhaust and: break down 


most men. Mr. Johnson has the will and the ex- 
ecutiveness of the Indian; with the toughness, 
vivacity, and flexibility of the white man. 
Phrenologically considered, he has a_ large 
brain, well supported by an-excellent constitu- 
tion. The brain is specially heavy in the base, 
including large perceptive organs; broad be- 
tween the ears in Destructiveness, Combativeness; 


—— 
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and Alimentiveness; large in the lower back- 
head, including the social affections ; and were 
it not that Mr. Jobnson has also a full top-head, 
including Conscientiousness, Veneration. and 
Benevolence, he would indeed be imperious or 
despotic. As it is, he possesses a very strong 
will, the greatest fortitude, and almost unlimited 
powers of endurance, with courage and force to 
match. Cautiousness is not over large ; Secre- 
tiveness is full, and the intellectual faculties are 
prominent and active. Self-Esteem is full, and 
considerable pride of character will be mani- 
fested. Owing to large Approbativeness, he will 


never be haughty, proud, or domineering, but — 


will be modest, just, respectful, and judicious, 
but always strong and earnest. That he will 
freely confer with his advisers, getting the best 
judgment from all sources, there can be no doubt ; 
and that he will be master of the situation, be 
governed by what he conceives to be right and 
proper, holding all men to the most rigid ac- 
countability to principles, there can be no 
question. There will be no child’s play with 
such a man. He will be calm, self-regulated, 
and determined, His organization will incline 
him to take a comprehensive view of questions, 
and to consider the interests of the people. There 
is nothing aristocratic in his composition, but he 
is eminently democratic in the best sense of that 
term, granting the same rights to all men that he 
claims for himself. There is not the slightest 
touch or pretension to royalty, or the feeling that 
“Tam better than thou ;” nor would he play the 
sycophant to lords or crowned heads. He is, and 
always will be, plain Andrew Johnson. He can be 
used by others only in the interest of the people. 
He is benevolent and even reformatory in spirit, 
but conservative in principle. If severe to the 
wicked, he will be just; and to the humble and 
penitent, he will be kind. His physiognomy has 
an expression of anxious care, as though he were 
peering into the future, trying to divine the will 
of Providence. He has not that joyous, hopeful, 
sunny expression which illumined the face of 
Mr. Lincoln, but is mere sedate and stern-look- 
ing, which is in keeping with the character of the 
man. Mr. Lincoln’s head was narrow between 
the ears; Mr. Johnson is very broad at this 
point. Mr. Lincoln’s was high in the center, in- 
dicating humility, meekness, and devotion; Mr. 
Jobnson is not deficient in those organs, but they 
do not exert a very marked influence. 
utiveness is the leading trait of his charac- 
ter, and be his Presidential career a success or a 
failure, it will not lack propellivg power or the 
spirit to punish wickedness. He may show 
leniency, but it will not be until he first sees 
penitence on the part of the offender. The 
mouth inclines slightly downward at the outer 
corners ; the upper lip is long, the chin is full, the 
nose prominent and pointed; the eye not large, 
but black, piercing, and expressive; the hair 
originally black; the cheek-bones prominent ; 
the jaw heavy and strong, and the lips slightly 
compressed ; the forehead high and broad, and 
well filled out in all its details. It is, on the 
whole, an organization for thought and for 
action rather than for thought alone; and there 
will be no want of versatility or power to plan, 
contrive, or execute. There is great resolution, 
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ANDREW JOHNSON. 


SipE VIEW. 


determination, will-power, and fortitude in this 
organization. 

A correspondent of the New York Methodist 
says: ‘‘ His face is fine; its lines of thought are 
striking in a high degree ; force is the presiding 
quality indicated, which seems to be held in and 
restrained by a half conscious effort to appear 
gentle; but you see at a glance that if that lifted 
brow should come down, if those smoothed-out 
lines should draw up and deepen, if that reso- 
lutely calm mouth should utter the bent of the 
soul within, especially toward the rebels, and if 
that keen, piercing, almost fierce eye should flash 
ont all its lightning, the storm following would 
be no common one. The contrast of manner be- 
tween Mr. Johnson and Mr. Lincoln is most 
marked. Mr. Lincoln was free as air, even play- 
ful; nothing about him constrained. To make 
an address to him, to talk with him, was to fall 
necessarily in the current of nature, and to have 
all the freedom of your faculties. With Mr. Jobn- 
son it is quite otherwise. He seems, when he 
meets persons who call on him, to have just left 
a solemn gap in his business, which demands a 
speedy dismissal of his visitors. His look while 
listening, though kind, is not comfortable or 
easy. You would never dream of an impromptu 
joke at such a time, and if you had one cut and 
dry, and had woven it inte your speech, you 
would feel like leaving it out as incongruons with 
the scene before you. But this face of subdued 
energy, of softened sternness, is growing more 
and more popular.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Andrew Johnson was born at Raleigh, N C., 
Dec. 29th, 1808, and is consequently now in the 
fifty-seventh year of his age. His parents were 
poor, and his father dying while Andrew was a 
mere child, left the family in the most strait- 
ened circumstances. His mother was able to 
afford him no educational advantages whatever, 
and he never attended school a day in his life. 

At the age of ten, he was apprenticed to a 
tailor in his native city, with whom he served 
seven years. Here a casual circumstance gave 
direction, as it were, to his whole after-life. 

« Among his master’s customers was an eccen- 
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tric gentleman who habitually visited the shop 
and read aloud from books or newspapers to the 
journeymen. The boy soon learned to read from 
this gentleman, and after the long day’s work was 
over he regularly devoted two or three hours to 
study. Upon the expiration of his term of ap- 
prenticeship he was seventeen. He then left 
Raleigh, and pursued his trade for two years at 
Laurens Court House, 8. C.” ' 

Returning to Raleigh for a brief visit, he soon 
afterward set out for East Tennessee in search of 
a favorable location for his business. This he 
found in the flourishing town of Greenville, in 
the midst of one of the most fertile and beautiful 
regions in the world. We have been told by 
those who were his neighbors and well acquaint- 
ed with his history, that he entered the place on 
foot with his bundle slung on a stick over his 
shoulder. He soon brought his mother, now 
dependent upon him, to Greenville, settled him- 
self quietly to his business, and prospered. After 
being in the place about a year he married. His 
choice of a wife proved an excellent one, and his 
future success in life was no doubt owing in no 
smail measure to her. She was well educated, 
and ander her instructions he learned to write 
and to cipher. These important steps taken in 
the path of mental culture, the rest, to such a 
man as Mr. Johnson, was easy, and he ultimately 
became one of the best informed men in the 
country. 5 

His first political act was to identify himself 
with the party of the people in his adopted town, 
and to take an active and leading part in a cam- 
paiga for the overthrow of an unpopular and 
undemocratic municipal government. The move- 
ment, mainly through his exertions, was success- 
ful, and he became a popular favorite on account 
of his sympathy with the masses, 

It was in 1829 that Mr. Johnson held his first 
office—that of alderman. He was elected mayor 
in 1830, and served in that capacity three years. 
In 1835 he was sent to the State Legislature. His 
politics were those of the party then known as 
Democratic. His first speech was against a mea- 
sure for internal improvement. In 1841 he was 
elected to the State Senate, and two years after- 
ward representative in Congress. In regard to 
the admission of Texas into the Union, the Mexi- 
can war, the Tariff of 1846, and the Homestead 
Bill, Mr. Johnson took very strong Democratic 
ground. In 1851 he was chosen Governor of 
Tennessee, to which office he was re-elected in 
1855. In 1857 he was elected to the United 
States Senate for the full term, which ended in 
1863. 

In the trying days which preceded the out- 
break of the rebellion, Mr. Johnson, though a 


citizen and senator of a Southern and slavehold-. 


ing State, did not hesitate in regard to his duties 
and obligations as a citizen of the United States. 
He stood up boldly in his place and proclaimed 
his adhesion to the dear old flag. In a speech 
made March 2, 1861, he said: ‘‘Show me those 
who make war on the Government and fire on its 
vessels, and I will show you a traitor. If I were 
President of the United States, I would have all 
such arrested, and, if convicted, by the Eternal 
God I would haye them hung!” 

The Evening Post thus speaks of Mr. Johnson’s 
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rank of brigadier-general. 


1865. 





Congressional career : * During the ten or twelve 
years he was in Congress, there was not a more 
hard-workirg, gentle, and peaceful member to 
be found in the body. His doctrines, it is true, 
were those of *‘equal and exact justice ;” he was 
identified with the plain-people rather than the 
cultivated and ruling classes ; but he never as- 
serted these doctrines in a rude, violent, or offen- 
sive way. Mr. Seward’s speeches are scarcely 
more remarkable for their courtesy and forbear- 
ance from personal allusion than were those of 
Andrew Johnson up to the time of the outbreak 


of the — 

“ When that great event approached, Mr. John- 
son became more earnest, decided, vehement. His 
spirit seemed to grow with the opposition to the 
Government; his thoughts expanded; his will 
knit itself into a firmer determination; and the 
whole man became more and more equal to the 
emergency. He knew the men who made the re- 
bellion, and he knew the only methods by which 
they were to be successfully met. His whole life 
had been a sad experience of their arrogant airs 
of superiority, of their boastfulness and false 
chivalry, of their deadly will to rule or ruin, and 
he felt that they were to be encountered on their 
own grounds. If he was earnest, trenchant, sav- 
age, it was because he had an earnest, trenchant, 
and savage enemy to deal with.” 

After the capture of Nashville, in the spring of 
1862, Mr. Johnson was appointed by the Presi- 
dent Military Governor of Tennessee, with the 
The acceptance of 
this position necessitated, of course, the resigna- 
tion of his situation in the Senate. As military 
governor Mr. Johnson was both just and firm, 
and though much hated by the secessionists and 
their sympathizers, gained the approval of all 
loyal men. i: 

Just what Mr. Johnson will do in the high and 
responsible position in which, by the providence 
of God, he has so unexpectedly been placed, we 
do not profess to know ; but his own public state- 
ments, the records of his past life, and the indi- 
cations of his organization all point to an admin- 
istration marked by a jealous watchfulness over 
the interests of the people; a sacred regard for 
popular liberty; a rigorous enforcement of the 
laws ; strict justice to both the loyal and the 
disloyal ; and a ficm, dignified, and upright for- 
eign policy. 

THE PRESIDENT’S ‘ PLATFORM.” 

In a speech in the Senate,.in 1862, Mr. John- 
80n said : “ Let us look forward to the time when 
we can take the flag. that glorious flag of our 
country, and nail it below the Cross, and there 
let it wave as it waved in olden time, and let us 
gather around it, and inscribe as our motto, 
‘Liberty and Unicn, one and inseparable, now 
and forever.’ Let us gather around it, and while 
it hangs floating beneath the Cross, let us ex- 
claim, ‘ Christ first, our country next!’ ” 
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Favutts.—If you see half a dozen faults in a 
woman, you may rest assured she has half a dozen 
virtues to counterbalance them. We love your 
faulty, and fear your faultless women. When you 
see what is termed a faultless woman, dread her 
as you would a beantiful snake. The power of 


J\ concealing the defects which she must have is, of 
‘\\ itself, a serious vice. 
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JULIUS CHASAR. 


Carus Jutius Casar, the great Roman, whom 

Shakspeare denominates 

The foremost man of all the world, 
was born in Rome in the year 100 B.C., and on 
the 12th day of the month (Quintilis), which is now 
called July (Julius) after him. 

From his childhood, he gave evidence of ex- 
traordinary mental endowments. He was quick 
to learn, had a wonderful memory, a lively im- 
agination, and indefatigable diligence. In his 
seventeenth year he married Cossutia, from whom 
he procured a divorce in order to marry Cornelia, 
a daughter of Cinna, then a leader of the popu- 
lar or democratic party. It was on account of 
this political connection that he was banished 
from Rome by Sylla, the master-spirit of the 
aristocratic faction. On the death of Sylla he 
returned to his native city, where he led a life of 
reckless pleasure—according to some, of gross 
debauchery—but won at the same time the good- 
will of the people by his affable manners and 
open-handed generosity. - : 

In 69 B.C. he was chosen a military tribune, 
and in 67 B. C. aquestor. He soon after became 
preetor, and on laying down that office, was trans- 
ferred to the government of the province of Spain, 
where he achieved considerable military success 
in a war with the native tribes. He was next 
chosen to the consulship, the first office in the 
giftof the people, which he administered with great 
vigor and in such a way as to increase his popu- 
larity. His magnificent military career in Gaul 
(France), Germany, and Britain followed, and 
prepared the way for the great civil war in which 


he led the popular forces against Pompey, the — 


general of the patricians, whom he defeated in 
the great battle of Pharsalia (48 B.C.). Success 
followed him into Egypt, Greece, and Africa, and 
when he returned from his victorious campaigns, 
he was proclaimed by popular gratitude dictator 
for ten years. In 45 B.C. he was hailed as im- 
perator and invested with sovereign power, and 
the appellation Pater Patria—* the father of his 
country””—was voted him, and coins were stamp- 
ed with his image. " 

The jealousy of the aristocratic faction was 
kindled anew by these honors, and a conspiracy 
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was organized, which resulted in his assassina- 
tion on the ides of March, 44 B. 0. 

As a general, Cesar stands in history among 
the first, having no equal except the great Napo- 
leon ; as a statesman, the highest rank is conceded 
to him ; as an orator, he has had few superiors ; asa 
writer, he was surpassed by none of his cotem- 
poraries ; and all accounts agree in representing 
him as the most perfect gentlemen (so far as man- 
ners make one) of his day. For moral qualities 
he does not get equal credit, and the record of 
his life, as generally received, is stained by acts 
of profligacy, cruelty, and a terrible and needless 
waste of human life. 

Cesar is thus photographed by his imperial biog- 
rapher, Napoleon IIL. : 

“ His eyes were dark, his glance penetrating, ~ 
his complexion colorless, and his nose straight 
and somewhat thick. [Doubted.—Ep. A. P. J.] 
His mouth was small and regular, and the lips, 
rather full, gave to the lower part of his face an 
expression of kindliness, while his breadth of 
forehead indicated the development of the intel- 
lectual faculties. His face was full, at least in 
his youth ; but in the busts which were made 
toward the close of his life, his features are thin- 
ner, and bear the traces of fatigue. His voice 
was sonorous and vibrating ; his gesture noble, 
and an air of dignity pervaded his whole person. 
His constitution, which at first was delicate, grew 
robust by sober living, and by his habit of ex- 
posing himself to the inclemency of the seasons. 
Accustomed from his youth to manly exercises, 
he was a bold horseman ; and he supported with 
ease privations and fatigues. Habitually abste- 
mious, his health was not weakened by excess of 
labor nor by excess of pleasure.” 

But what of the head? the reader will ask. 
What has Phrenology to say of him? 

We engrave the accompanying likeness from a 
copy of a very ancient but probably authentic 
drawing, kindly furnished us by Mr. F. A. Chap- 
man, the artist. : 

This represents the head to be decidedly large, 
very prominent in the upper forehead, and high 
from the ear to the top. There is in this outline a 
resemblance to the portraits of Napoleon L., espe- 
cially in the massiveness of the brain. The whole 
—head and face—denotes great observation, fore- 
sight, intuition, and power. It is the opposite of 
weakness or imbecility, and no one would hesi- 
tate to pronounce it the likeness of a most 
marked and distinguished character. 

Look at the face. The nose is long, pointed, 
and Greco-Roman, like that of the first Napo- 
leon; the lips full but firm ; the mouth not large ; 
chin large, and the jaws strong. The visage in- 
dicates a thin and nervous rather than a stout 
and beefy person, and isin every way very expres- 
sive. There is evidence enough of a very strong 
character—a man born to rule, and not likely to 
let any removable obstacle stand in the way of 


his success, 
<4 oe 


At St. Etienne, in France, there is a young 
lady, eighteen years old, affected with a rare al- 
though not unparalleled infirmity. She is unable 
to see while the sun is above the horizon, but sees 
perfectly well at night and in complete darkness. 


Tue Herald of Health says nine tenths of the 
human diseases arise from cold or intemperance. 
Frequent bathing is profitable—so is fresh air, . 
deliberation at the dinner-table, and vest after a 
meal. 
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Phustology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Cabanis, 








FAT FOLKS AND LEAN FOLKS, 
WITH THE CAUSE AND CURE OF OBESITY AND 
EMACIATION. 





Let me have men about me thai are fat, 

Sleek-headed men, and stich as sleep 0’ nights ; 

Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too much; such men are dangerous. 
Shakspeare. 

In England, everybody is discussing ‘‘ Banting- 
ism.’’ How to cure obesity—to get comfortably 
lean—is the great question with thousands there. 
We, Americans, are not a fat people. As a 
general rule, we have reason to be more inter- 
ested in learning how to gain flesh than how to 
lose it; nevertheless there are corpulent people 
even ne g us, and’ we have lately received 
several’ letters asking for information in regard 
to Mr. Banting’s system; the views of Brillat- 
Savarin’; our own opinion in regard to the best 
means of reducing or preventing obesity, etc., and 
as the subject is one of general interest, we have 
thought it best to give our readers the’ benefit of 
whatever light we may be iit to throw upon the 
subject. ; 

HOW MUCH OUGHT A MAN TO WEIGH? 

In the first place we ought to have some stand- 
ard of weight. Who is to decide when a man or 
a woman is too fat? 

Some years ago, M. Quetelet, of Brussels, in the 
course of an extensive series of researches in 
reference. to. man,* got hold of everybody he 


* Sur Homme et le Developpment de ses Facultes. ~ 


could everywhere and weighed everybody he got i> ¥: 


hold of. 

He weighed the babies, he weighed the boys 
and girls, he weighed the youths and maidens, he 
weighed men and women, he weighed collegians, 
soldiers, factory people, pensioners ; and as he 
had no particular theory to disturb his facts, he 
honestly set down such results as he met with. 
All the infants in the Foundling Hospital at 
Brussels, for a considerable period, were weighed, 
and the results were compared with others ob- 
tained at similar establishments in Paris and 
Moscow. 

His averages show that, in Europe at least, a 
child on the day of its birth weighs about six 
pounds and a half—a boy-baby a little more, a 
girl-baby a little less. At twelve years of age, 
boys and girls are nearly equal in weight; after 
which limit, males are heavier than females of the 
same age. M. Quetelet found, by grouping some 
thousands of people according to their ages, that 
the young men of twenty averaged a hundred and 
forty-three pounds each, while the young women 
of twenty gave an average of a hundred and 
twenty pounds. His men reached their heaviest 
bulk at abeut,.thirty- five, when their ,average 
weight was a hundred and fifty-two pounds ; but 
the women slowly fattened. on until fifty, when 
their average was one hundred and twenty-nine 
pounds. Of men and women together, the weight 
at full growth averaged a hundred and forty 
pounds. 

These people were of course » weighed with their 
clothes on. To get at their net weight, he weighed 
their clothes, which he found averaged about one 
eighteenth of the total weight of the Belgian men 
and one twenty-fourth of that of the women—or 
about nine pounds for a man’s and about six 
pounds for a woman’s dress. We are afraid these 
figures would have to be changed here at the 
present day. That, however, does not matter. 
The final result remains the same in either case, 
and with that we are mainly concerned. Well, 
deducting the weight of the dress, M. Quetelet’s 
investigations show that a full-grown man or 
woman should weigh about twenty times as much as 
they did on the day of their birth—in other words, 
if you know how much you weighed when you were 
born, you have but to multiply that sum’ by 
twenty, and you have what should be your MAIS 
when full-grown. 

We are a larger people than the Belgians, and 
should be obliged to add‘ Something to’ M. 
Quetelet’s figures all around to get at the true 
averages here, but the general principle would 
not be disturbed. As an approximation to the 
truth on this point, we will set down the average 
weight of the American man as he should be (in 
regard to flesh), at one hundred and fifty pounds, 
and of the American woman at oné hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, exclusive of clothing in both 
cases. Highty collegians, weighed at Cambridge, 
Mass., several yéars ago, gave an average of one 
hundred and fifty-one pounds with ‘their clothes 
on; but they were not full grown, their ages 
ranging from eighteen to twenty-five. — 

TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. | 

The foregoing rule and figures we ‘consider 
interesting and useful, but do not insist upon a too 
strict’ an application’ of ‘them to individual cases: 
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Persons who have exceeded by a few pounds the 
sum of their baby-weight multiplied by twenty 
may not find the excess at all burdensome; but 
when one whose frame is calculated for only one 
hundred and fifty pounds finds himself saddled 
with fifty or sixty pounds additional in the form 
of flesh and blood, he is pretty apt to con- 
sider it too much of a good thing ; and it may 
generally be left to each individual to decide for 
himself whether or not he needs a prescription 
for obesity. 
SOME VERY FAT PEOPLE. 

In 1784, an Irish gentleman, Mr. Lovelace Love, 
died from very fatness. So immense was his bulk, 
that his coffin is said to have measured seven feet 
in length, four in breadth, and three and a half 
in depth (though we doubt these figures) ; how 
many pounds of flesh he could have furnished to 
Shylock is not narrated. Mr. Baker, who died at 
Worcester, England, in 1766, was so large a man, 
that, in the language of the local prints, “his 
coffin measured seven feet over, and was bigger 
than an ordivary hearse, and part of the wall was 
obliged to be taken' down to admit its passage.” 
Six years afterward there died at Usk, in Mon- 
mouthshire, England) one Mr. Philip Mason, whose 
dimensions were recorded as follows: Round the 
wrist, eleven inches;’ round the upper arm, 
twenty-one inches ; round the chest, sixty inches ; 
round the largest part of the body, seventy-two 
inches ; round- the thigh, thirty-seven inches ; 
round the calf of the leg; twenty-five inches: — 

In ‘the: Dictionnaire des Sciences Medicales’ an 
account is given of a French woman, Maria Fran- 
coise Clay, who attained an enormous bulk before 
her death in 1806.; Married at the age of twenty- 
five she had six children, and became fatter and 
fatter every year she lived, though plunged in 
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deep poverty. It was not good living that made 
her fat. She measured sixty-two inches round the 
body ; : neck she had none, for her small head 
sank between two enormous shoulders. At night 
she had to eleep nearly ‘upright, to avoid suffo- 
cation. 

One of the most corpulent persons ever known 
was Mr. Daniel Lambert, of Leicestershire, En- 
gland, who weighed five hundred and twenty-eight 
pounds. 

In 1754 Mr. Jacob Powell died, in Stebbing, 
Essex, England ; his body was above five yards 
in circumference, and weighed five hundred and 
sixty pounds; requiring sixteen men to bear him 
to his grave. 

At Trenaw, in Cornwall, there was a man 
known by the name of Grant Chillcot, who 
weighed four hundred and sixty pounds; one of 
his stockings could contain six gallons of wheat. 

Dr. Beddoes was so uncomfortably stout that a 
lady of Clifton used to call him ‘‘ the walking 
feather-bed *’ At the court of Louis XV. there 
were two lusty noblemen related to each other ; 
the king having rallied one of them on his corpu- 
lency, added, “I suppose you take little or no 
exercise?” “Your majesty will pardon me,” 
replied the bulky duke, “for I generally walk 
two or three times round my cousin every 
morning.” FARRER) 

The following as were inscribed on the.tomb 
of a corpulent chandler: 

* Here lies in earth an honest fellow, 
. Who died by fat and;lived by tallow.” 
DISADVANTAGES OF BEING FAT. 

The ancients held fat people in sovereign con- 
tempt. Some of the Gentoos enter their dwellings 
by a hole in the roof; and any fat person who 
can not get through it, they consider as an ex- 
communicated offender who has not been able to 
rid himself of his sins. An Eastern prince had an 
officer to'regulate the size of his subjects, and who 
dieted the unwieldy ones to reduce them to a 
proper volume..: t 

In: women, corpulency is Preisns vies cause 
of barrenness, as well as of the loss of the elegant 
proportions of body for which they are naturally 
so remarkable. In-both sexes it leads to various 
maladies—apoplexy, dropsy, swelling in the legs, 
and impaired health generally. 


: HUMAN TALLOW. 
~ ‘Human fat, like that of other animals, has been 
frequently employed for various purposes. A 
story is told of an Irish tallow-chandler, who, 
during the invasion of Cromwell’s army, made 
candles with the fat of Englishmen, which were 
remarkable for their good quality ; but when the 
times became more tranquil, his goods were of an 
inferior kind, and when one of his customers 
complained of his candles falling off, he apologized 
by saying, “I am sorry to inform you that the 
times are so bad that I have been short of English- 
men for a long time.” 

ADMIRATION OF CORPULENCE. 

In some countries, especially in the East, 
moderate obesity is considered a beauty, and 
Tunisene young ladies are regularly fattened for 
marriage; a different practice from that of the 
Roman matrons, who starved their daughters to 
make them as lean as possible on such occasions. 
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Erasmus states that the Gordii carried their 
admiration for corpulence to such an extent that 
they raised the fattest among them to the throne. 


It is well known that the preposterous size of | 


some of the Hottentots is deemed a. perfection, 
and one of their Venuses was some time since 
exhibited in London. 


CAUSES OF OBESITY. 


The causes of corpulence are various. The 


principal onés are : 


I. Constitutional Predisposition ; 
II. Indolence and Apathy; and 
Ill. Farinaceous Food. 


1. In some persons the vital temperament 
greatly predominates. There is an excessive 
action of the nutritive function. The digestion 
and assimilation of food are so rapid and complete 
that the flesh and fat forming principles are pro- 
duced more rapidly than they are required to 
repair the natural waste of the body. The result 
is an undue deposit of adipose matter—a fatty 
congestion, as .it were, of all parts of the body. 
Such persons, Brillat-Savarin says, are “ predes- 
tined to be fat,” and “in ninety cases out of a 
hundred have round faces, globular eyes, and pug 
noses.’”’ We are not fully prepared to indorse the 
last clause of his remark ; but there is no doubt 
about the round face and globular eyes. In all 
persons naturally inclined to corpulency, all the 
signs of the vital temperament may generally be 
observed, even in childhood. 

M. Savarin, who was a close observer, says: 
“When I meet in society a charming little girl 
with rosy cheeks and rounded arms, dimpled 
hands, a nez retroussé (turned-up nose), and pretty 
little feet (the admiration of all present), in- 
structed by experience, I cast a glance ten years 
forward, and I foresee the ravages which corpu- 
lency will make upon those youthful charms, and 
I sigh upon other evils looming up in the future.” 

2. The temperamental conditions just described 
predispose to indolence, a love of ease, and a 
fondness for sleep, all of which, if indulged, tend 
to-corpuleney by lessening the waste of the sys- 
tem, while permitting the restorative processes to 
be carried -on-with increased efficiency. 

‘8. Carnivorous animals never get fat. 


always lean. Herbivorous animals do not grow 
fat unless they feed upon farinaceous substances, 
potatoes, or starchy and saccharine matter in some 
form. These fatten them rapidly. The same 
dietetic law applies to man. John Bull is pro- 
verbially a beef-eater, and John Bull is very apt 
to get stout, but it is not the beef that makes him 
so. In the first place, he is temperamentally pre- 
disposed to stoutness ; secondly, he loves his ease 
and sleeps abundantly ; and thirdly, he eats pud- 
dings, bread, milk, potatoes, and sugar, and drinks 
beer. We need hardly take the beef into the 
account. 

It should be noted here, that although indo- 
lence, love of ease; excessive sleep, and farinaceous 
food are named as among the causes of obesity, 
they hardly ever, even when all combined, pro- 
duce that condition in persons in whom the con- 
stitutional predisposition does not exist. The 
first cause of obesity named, therefore, in a certain 
sense, includes both the others. 





“Lions. | 
tigers,’ wolves, jackals,’ birds of prey, etc., are’ 





: HOW TO CURE OBESITY. 
In many cases of diseased action we have 
merely to remove the causes of that condition, 
and the natural recuperative power of the system 
does the rest. Here, one of the causes, and the 
principal one too, is an inherited or early induced 
constitutional predisposition—a temperamental 
proclivity. This is a difficult thing to deal with, 
but the case is not a hopeless one. Temperament 
as well as other bodily conditions is subject to 
the control of mind and can be greatly modified. 
How to do this is the question. 


MR. BANTING’S SYSTEM. 

Mr. Banting, whose case has created so much 
talk in Europe, is an Englishman who gained the 
bulk of Falstaff by living chiefly on farinaceous 
food, and reduced his weight by taking up a meat 
diet. His system, as it is called, consists merely in 
abstaining, so far as practicable, from articles of 
food containing starch and sugar.’ He says in his 
pamphlet: 

“The items from which I was advised to abstain 
as much as possible were—bread, butter, milk, 
sugar, beer, and potatoes, which had been the 
main elements of my existence, or, at all events 
they had for many ‘years been freely adopted. 
These, said my excellent adviser, contain starch 
and saccharine matter, tending to create fat, and 
should be avoided altogether. At the first blush 
it seemed to me that I had little left to live upon, 
but my kind friend soon showed me there was 
ample, and I was only too happy to give the plan 
a fair trial, and within a very few days found 
immense benefit from it. It may better elucidate 
the dietary plan if I describe generally what I have 
sanction to take, and that man must be an extra- 
ordinary person who would desire a better table. 
For breakfast, I take four or five ounces of beef, mutton, 

kidneys, broiled fish, bacon, or cold meat of any kind 

except pork; a large cup of tea (without milk or sugar), 

a little biscuit, or one ounce of dry toast, 

For dinner, five or six ounces of any fish except salmon, 
any meat except pork, any vegetable except potato, one 
ounce of dry toast, fruit out of a pudding, any kind of 
poultry or game, and two or three glasses of good claret, 
sherry, or Madeira—champagne, port, and beer for- 
bidden. 

For tea, two or three ounces of fruit, a rusk or two, and a 
cup of tea without milk or sugar. 

For supper, three or four ounces of meat or fish, similar 
to dinner, with a glass or two of claret. 

For nightcap, if required, a tumbler of grog (gin, whisky, 
or brandy, without sugar), or a glass or two of claret or 
sherry.” 

Now, bating the wine at dinner, the supper 
(fourth meal), and the “night-cap,” all of which 
we utterly condemn, this plan is well enough so 
far as it goes, at least for an Englishman, but it 
ig neither new nor complete. The results of his 
system, in his own case, are thus summed up by 
Mr. Bunting : 

I have not felt so well as now for the last twenty years. 

Have suffered no inconvenience whatever in the proba- 
tional remedy. 

Am reduced many inches in bulk, and thirty-five pounds 
in weight in thirty-eight weeks. 

Come down stairs forward naturally, with perfect ease. 

Go up stairs and take ordinary exercise freely, without 
the slightest inconvenience. 

Can perform every necessary office for myself. 

The umbilical rupture is greatly ameliorated, and gives 
me no anxiety. 

My sight is restored—my hearing improved. 

My other bodily ailments are ameliorated—indeed, almost 
past into matters of history. 


BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 
The principle which underlies Mr. Banting’s 
plan was announced more than forty years ago 
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by M. Brillat-Savarin, author of Physiologie du 
Gotit, in which work it may be found clearly set 
forth and practically applied, as also in “The 
Hand-Book of Dining,’’* lately published, which 
is in the main a translation from the first-named 


work 

Savarin commences his instructions by showing 
that considerable strength of will and a strict ad- 
herence to the rules laid down (which few are 
willing to give) are absolutely essential to suc- 
cess in any attempt to reduce corpulency. He 
proceeds: 

“The anti-eorpulency system is plainly indicated 
by the most common and the most active cause 
of corpuleney; and, as ithas been proved beyond 
a doubt that fatty substances are formed of fari- 
naceous food in men as well as in animals, and, 
as regards the latter, we positively fatten them up 
for commercial purposes, we may come to the 
deduction, as an unchallengeable fact, that.a more 
or less strict abstinence from all farinaceous food 
will tend to diminish corpulency. 

“T hear my fair friends exclaim that I am a 
monster who wishes to deprive them of everything 
they like. Let them not be alarmed. 

“Tf they must eat bread, let it be brown bread ; 
it is very good, but not so nutritious as white 
bread. 

“If you are fond of soup, have it @ la julienne 
or with vegetables, but no paste, no macaroni. 

“ At the first course eat anything you like, 
except the rice with fowls, or the crust of patés. 

“The second course requires more philosophy. 
Avoid everything farinaceous. You can eat 
roast, salad, and vegetables’ And if you must 
needs have some sweets, take chocolate, creams, 
and gelées, in preference to orange or other 
sweets. 

“Now comes dessert. New danger. But if 
you have been prudent so far, you will continue 
to be so. Avoid biscuits and macaroons; eat as 
much fruit as you like. 

* * * * * * 

« At breakfast, brown bread and chocolate in 
preference to coffee. No eggs. Anything else 
you like. You can not breakfast too early. If 
you breakfast late, the dinner hour comes before 
you have properly digested; you do not eat the 
less, and this eating without an appetite is a 
prime cause of obesity ; because it often occurs.” 


He adds in another place: 


“ Avoid beer like the plague; eat radishes, 
artichokes, celery ; eat veal and chicken in 
preference to beef and. mutton; sleep moder- 
ately ; and take plenty of exercise on foot or on 
horseback.” 


We would give more prominence to exercise, 
and make it include the mind as well as the body. 
We should insist that the patient, no matter how 
wealthy, should have some regular business which 
would give full employment to the mind and 
constant exercise to the body. This, persevered 
in, would have a tendency to increase the mental 
and locomotive systems, to correspondingly de- 
press the too great activity of the vital functions, 
and thus to produce a radical modification of the 


temperament. 
THE USE OF ACIDS. 


It is well known that the use of strong acids 


has a tendency to reduce corpulency. It is a pity 


that it is not equally well known that the remedy 
is worse than the disease—that the habitual use 
of these acids in sufficient quantity to produce 
the desired result is most destructive to the health, 
endangering life itself if persevered in. M. 
Savarin warns his readers against this practice, 
and narrates a case in illustration. We quote: 





* For sale by Fowler and Wells. Price, $1 50. 





- shown to have very baneful effects. 














“T must now warn you against a danger which 
extra zeal might lead you into. That danger is 
the habitual use of acids, which ignorant people 
sometimes recommend, and which experience has 
This dread- 
ful doctrine prevails among ladies, and the idea 
that acids, especially vinegar, will prevent em- 
bonpoint, carries many a fair girl to an early 
grave. 

“There is no doubt a continual use of acids 
will make a person thin; but it destroys their 
freshness, their health, their life ; even lemonade, 
which is the mildest of them, will gradually do 
harm. 

“ This truth can not be made too public; many 
readers could give me examples to supportit. I 
will only give one case which came under my 
own personal observation. 

“In 1776 I lived at Dijon; I was studying law, 
chemistry, and medicine. 

“JT had a Platonic friendship for one of the 
most charming persons I have ever met. Louise 
was a lovely girl, and had that classical 
embonpoint which charms the eye and is the glory 
of sculptors. 

“ Though only a friend, I was not blind to her 
attractions, and this is perhaps why I observed 
her so closely. ‘Chére amie,’ I said to her one 
evening, ‘you are not well; you seem to be 
thinner.’ ‘Oh! no,’ she said, with a smile which 
partook of melancholy, ‘I am very well; and if 
I am a little thinner I can very well afford it.’ 
‘ Afford it!’ I said, with warmth ; ‘you can afford 
neither to gain nor lose ; remain beautiful as you 
are,’ and other phrases pardonable to a young 
man of twenty. 

“Since that conversation I watched her more 
closely, with an interest not untinged with 
anxiety ; gradually I saw her cheeks fall in, her 
figure decline. One evening at a ball, after danc- 
ing a quadrille, I cross-questioned her, and she 
reluctantly avowed that, her school friends having 
laughed at her, and told her that in two years she 
would be as fat as St. Christopher, she had for 
more than a month drunk a glass of vinegar every 
morning ; she added that she had not told any- 
body of it. 

“T shuddered when I heard her confession ; I 
was aware of the danger she incurred, and next 
day I informed her mother, who was terribly 
alarmed, for she doted upon her child. No time 
was lost. The very best advice was taken. All 
in vain! The springs of life had been attacked 
at the source ; and when the danger was suspected, 
all hope was already gone.” 


A word of caution on another point is perhaps 
necessary. No sudden transition from one’s 
ordinary diet and regimen to those recommended 
by Mr. Banting or M. Savarin should be attempted. 
Let the change be gradual and the effects of each 
step be carefully noted. Bearing this hint in 
mind you may safely try the experiment. 





THE OTHER PICTURE. 
Look on this picture and then on that! 

Extreme leanness is no more to be desired than 
obesity, though perhaps less dangerous. A case, 
however, is mentioned by Larry, in which a priest 
became so thin and dry in all his articulations, 
that at last he was unable to go through the cele- 
bration of mass, as his joints and spine would 
crack in so loud and strange a manner at every 
genuflexion, that the faithful were terrified, and 
the faithless langhed. 

SOME VERY LEAN PEOPLE. 

Dr. Calvin Edson, who was exhibited as the 
“Living Skeleton,” weighed only forty-five pounds 
at the time of his death, which took place in 1833. 
Dissection showed that the thoracic duct, which 
conveys the nutriment of the food into the blood, 
was constricted. 
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Another skin-and-bones man—Claude Ambrose 
Seurat—is described in medical works. He was 
born at Troyes in 1798 ; he was a baby of ordinary 
size, but began gradually to- waste, until, at the 
age of twenty-one, he had less flesh and fat upon 
him than any full-grown person ever known. At 
the age of twenty-seven he was exhibited in 
London as the Living Skeleton. Anatomists and 
medical men were greatly interested in him; 
other spectators were shocked. The circumfer- 
ence of his arm was only five inches and a half at 
the largest part, and of his waist twenty-three 
inches below the ribs; his muscles were too weak 
to enable him to hold out his arm horizontally, 
and his attempts at walking were like those of a 
person whose “ foot is asleep ;” his skin was like 
dry parchment, and his ribs were as clearly de- 
fined as a bundle of canes. 

A poor diminutive Frenchman being ordered 
by his Sangrado to drink a quart of ptisan a day, 
replied, with a heavy sigh, ‘‘ Alas! doctor, that I 
can not do, since I only hold a pint.” 

When the Duke de Choiseul, a remarkably 
meager man, came to London to negotiate a 
peace, Charles Townshend being asked whether 
the French government had sent the preliminaries 
of a treaty, answered, “He did not know, but they 
had sent the outline of an ambassador.” 


CAUSES OF LEANNESS. 


The causes of extreme leanness may be arranged 
under three general heads: : 
I. A Constitutional Predisposition ; 
II. Diseased conditions affecting Digestion and 
Assimilation ; and 

III. A deficiency of the proper kind of food. 

1. A large predominance of the nervous and 
mechanical or locomotive systems of the body 
over the vital predisposes to leanness, by causing 
so great an activity, physical and mental, as to use 
up the materials of growth as fast or faster than 
they are supplied. Persons thus constituted are 
temperamentally the opposites of those whom M. 
Savarin says are “predestined to be fat.” This 
type is as common here as the other is in En- 
gland. 

2. But a majority of those who are remarkably 
thin have become so through actual disease. 
Their nutritive system is disordered or weak—in 
other words, they are in some form and degree 
dyspeptic. 

8. The third cause need hardly have been men- 
tioned in this land of abundance, where the poor- 
est seldom suffer for the lack of a sufficiency of 
good food. There may, however, be a bad choice 
of food, and a consequent failure to make the best 
of one’s circumstances. 

HOW TO GET FAT. 

An unfortunate human * lath,” on consulting a 
learned physician, once received the following 
lucid opinion in regard to his case: “ Sir, there is 
a predisposition in your constitution to make you 
lean, and a disposition in your constitution to 
keep youso.” Another meager patient being told 
that the celebrated Hunter had fattened a dog by 
removing his spleen, exclaimed, with a deep sigh, 
«Oh, sir! I wish Mr. Hunter had mine.” 

AN OLD PRESCRIPTION. 

Galen says that horse-dealers, having been ob- 

served to fatten horses for sale by flogging them, 
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an analogous method might de useful with spare 
persons who wish to become stouter. He also 
mentions slave-dealers who employed similar 
means. Stetonius informs us that Musa, the 
favorite physician of Augustus, used to fustigate 
him, not only to cure him of a sciatica, but to 
keep him plump. Meibomius pretends that 
nurses whip little children to fatten them, that 
they may appear healthy and chubby to their 


mothers. No doubt but flagellation determines a- 


greater influx of blood to the surface, and may 
thus tend to increase the circulation, and give tone 
to parts which would otherwise be languid; but 
this remedy for leanness is not likely to be popular. 


BRILLAT-SAVARIN ON LEANNESS. 

The learned author of Physiologie du Cott 
having asserted that leanness is no disadvantage 
to men, directs all his attention to the fair sex, 
with whom, he says, ‘beauty is-more than life, 
and beauty consists especially in the rounded 
limb and the graceful curve.” There is no reason, 
he adds, why a woman who has a good stomach 
should not be fattened as well as a fowl; and he 
proceeds to tell how. Some of his directions—to 
take soup or chocolate in bed before eight a.m., 
to breakfast at eleven; and to drink beer, for 
instance—are hardly fitted to our American habits 
and tastes, but the fair reader can modify them 
to suit this latitude ; so we deem it best to give 
them as they stand : 

“ Bat daily a quantity of fresh bread—the same 
day’s baking—and do not throw away the crumb. 

“Before eight a.M., when in bed, take a basin 
of soup (potage au pain or aux paiés), not too 
much, or, if you prefer it, a cup of good chocolate. 

“ Breakfast at eleven. Fresh eggs, boiled or 
poached, petits patés, cutlets, or anything else ; 
but eggs are essential. A cup of coffee will not 
hurt. 

“ After breakfast take a little exercise. Go 
shopping or call on a friend, sit and chat, and 
walk home again. 

«“ At dinner, eat as much soup, meat, and fish 
as you like, but do not omit to eat the rice with 
the fowl, macaroni, sweet pastry, creams, etc. 

“ At dessert, savory biscuits, babas, and other 
farinaceous preparations which contain eggs and 
sugar. eat 3 

“This diet may seem limited, but it is capable 
of great variation, and comprises the whole animal 
kingdom. : 

“Drink beer by preference ; otherwise Bordeaux 
or wine from the south of France. 

“ Avoid acids; except salad, which gladdens 
the heart. Eat sugar with your fruit, if if admits 
of it. Do not take baths too cold; breathe the 
fresh air of the country as often as you can ; eat 
plenty of grapes when in season; do not fatigue 
yourself by dancing at a ball. i E 

“Go to bed at eleven o’clock [nine or earlier 
would be better]; on extra nights be in bed by 
one. 

“Tf this system is boldly and exactly adhered 
to, the failings of nature will soon be supplied ; 
health and beauty will be the result. 

“ We fatten sheep, calves, oxen, poultry, carp, 
craw-fish, oysters; whence I deduce the general 


maxim: 


« Everything that eats can be fattened, provided 
the food is well and suitably chosen.” 

The foregoing rules are intended for well 
people, If you are sick—and ten to one you are, 
if youare very thin—the first thing to be done is to 
get well; then you may grow fat at your leisure. 

DR, DIO LEWIS’ RULES. 

Dr. Lewis assumes that imperfect digestion is 

the principal cause of leanness, and frames his 


hints to lean folks accordingly. They are so ex- 
cellent that, although they have already been 
published in a previous volume of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, we can not refrain from repro- 
ducing them here, in a slightly abridged form. 


1. Be thankful that you are not fat. Man’s 
body is designed for use. Lean, flexible, active 
folks should be duly grateful that they do not 
waddle, wheeze, and sweat. Besides, your chance 
for a long life is, on the whole, better than that 
of the fat man. So gratitude, that your case is 
no worse, is your first duty. 

2. You must begin the consideration of your 
emaciation with the physiological fact that the 
quantity and qnality of your flesh depend npon 
the character of your [food and] digestion. You 
probably eat too much. The digestive apparatus 
is compelled to undertake so much, it can do 
nothing well. Remember, it is not the quantity 
eaten. but that digested, which determines your 
flesh and strength. atless! As the saliva plays 
a very important part in the function of digestion, 
masticate thoroughly, drinking little or nothing 
by way of helping the food into your stomach. 

3. Eat but twice a day, and, unless in the midst 
of hard labor, let the second meal come as early 
as two or three o’clock. So important do I regard 
the two-meal-a-day system for certain classes of 
invalids, that I rarely prescribe for a consumptive 
or dyspeptic without making the rule imperative. 

4. For breakfast, eat coarse bread, cream, and 
baked sweet apples; for dinner, beef or mutton 
(not veal or lamb), with coarse bread, potatoes, 
and all the vegetables of the season, except toma- 
toes [we should not forbid them in moderate 
quantity]; for dessert, use fruit ad libitum. If 
possible, sleep a little after dinner. 

5. You must sleep in a pure atmosphere ; go 
to bed as early as nine o’clock, and, rising by six, 
walk slowly in the open air balf an hour or more, 
drinking two or three tumblers of cold water. 

6. Spend the evening in social enjoyment. 
Happiness with laughter are the best friends of 
digestion. . 

7. Live as much as possivie in the open air, 
never forgetting that after the food has been well 
digested in the stomach, it must mingle with a 
good supply of oxygen in the lungs before it can 
be transformed into the tissues of the body. Bad 
food with a pure air will make flesh faster than 
the best food with an impure atmosphere. 

8. Bathe frequently, that the effete matter in 
the system may easily escape, and thus afford the 
best opportunity for the deposition of the new 
material. [The Turkish bath, if accessible, is just 
the thing]. 

9. If married, cultivate assiduously the quiet 
sentiments of domestic life. If unmarried, and 
of proper age and health, seek in this most per- 
fect and satisfactory of all earthly relations that 
freedom from the fret and discontent of life which 
only a true marriage can give. 

Lean persons should take especial care to be 
well clothed, according to the season and climate, 
keeping the extremities always warm, and the 
circulation uniform. 


DIETARIES. 

We add dietaries for the two classes of persons 
of whom we are writing, compiled with some 
modifications from “The Hand-Book of Dining.” 
Judgment must be used in applying them, as 
well as the preceding rules and remarks, to indi- 
vidual cases. 

WHAT FAT FOLKS MAY EAT AND DRINK. 

Lean beef, veal, and lamb; poultry, game, and 
fish, except salmon; eggs; dry toast; greens, 
cabbage, turnips, spinach, lettuce, and the salad 
plants generally ; tea and coffee without sugar or 


cream. . 
WHAT FAT FOLKS SHOULD AVOID. 


Fat or potted meats; bread as far as practicable 
(except the dry toast) ; biscuits, rice, arrow-root, 
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sago, tapioca, macaroni, and vermicelli; puddings 
and pastry of all kinds; custard, cheese, butter, 
cream, milk, and sugar; potatoes, carrots, par- 
sneps, and beets; all sweet fruits ; cocoa, choco- 
late, beer, and liquors of all kinds. 


WHAT LEAN FOLKS MAY EAT AND DRINK. 

Fresh beef and mutton; poultry and game; 
fresh fish of all kinds ; soups, broth, and beef tea; 
eggs, butter, cheese, cream, and milk; sweet 
fruits, jellies, sugar, and honey ; bread, biscuits 
(not hot however), custard, rice, tapioca, and 
other farinaceous substances in puddings and 
otherwise ; potatoes, beans, peas, beets, parsneps, 
carrots, cauliflowers, asparagus, and sea kale; 
cocoa, chocolate, tea, coffee, and milk.* 


WHAT LEAN FOLKS SHOULD AVOID. 
Salted meats of all kinds ; salted fish ; pickles, 
lemons, salads, and vinegar; acid drinks; very 


sour fruits. 
<a a 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE LUNGS. 

Mr. Eprror—I saw a communication in your 
May number from one who has tried a prescrip- 
tion for enlarging the lungs, which he saw in 
your December number, and which, according to 
his account, works like a charm. I wish you 
would republish it, as I am sure it would oblige 
many of your readers. I would like very much 
to be able to enlarge my chest. CORRESPONDENT. 


The article referred to we reproduce as follows, 
and commend the practice of the suggestions : 


“Step out into the purest air you can find, 
stand perfectly erect, with the head and shoulders 
back, and then, fixing the lips as though you 
were going to whistle, draw the air, not through 
the nostrils, but through the lips, into the lungs. 
When the chest is about full, raise the arms, 
keeping them extended, with the palms of the 
hands down, as you suck in the air, so as to 
bring them over the head’ just as the lungs are 
quite full. Then drop the thumbs inward, and 
after gently forcing the arms backward, and the 
chest open, reverse the process by which you 
draw your breath, till the lungs are entirely 
empty. This process should be repeated three or 
four times during the day. It is impossible to 
describe to one who has never tried it the glorious 
sense of vigor which follows the exercise. It is 
the best expectorant in the world. We know a 
gentleman the measure of whose chest has been 
increased some three inches during as many 
months.” 


A word of caution will not be out of place. 
Persons with weak lungs and sensitive bronchial 
tubes should avoid very cold air in performing 
this exercise, or should inhale it through the 
nostrils, which is the proper way in ordinary 
breathing. Such persons should also commence 
cautiously and carefully, so as not to strain or 
injure the parts affected, increasing the exercise 
gradually, as the strength increases. 


———- <i> 


ANOTHER natural bridge has been discovered in 
Virginia, in Laurel Fork, Upshur County. It 
spans a stream called French Creek. It is beau- 
tifully arched in solid stone, and measures fifty- 
one feet in length by twenty-six in breadth. The 
bed of the creek is also strangely carved out of 
solid stone. 





* This dietary presupposes unimpaired digestive powers. 
Individuals taking it as a general guide must omit such 
articles as they find their stomachs incapable of digesting, 
or as ip any way disagree with them. : 
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GENERAL TODLEBEN, MILITARY ENGINEER. 





On Ethology. 
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True Christianity will gain. by every, step which is. made in the 
knowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 





THE RUSSIAN. 


No other empire in the world contains within 
its borders so great a number of distinct races 
and tribes as Russia. There are believed to be 
at least one hundred of them, speaking more than 
forty different languages. The’ Russian, politi- 
cally speaking, may be a German, a Pole, a Finn, 
a Kalmuck, an Armenian, a Greek, or a Circas- 
sian, as well as a Muscovite proper; but our 
remarks will refer only to the last-named, who 
may be considered not only the national type, but 
the type of the Sclavonian race, 

One of the most striking physical characteristics 
of the Russian is breadth. He is broad-headed. 
broad-shouldered, broad-chested, thick-set, short- 
limbed, and muscular. In organic vigor, tough- 
ness, and endurance he has no superior, and 
perhaps no equal. His respiration and circula- 
lation are perfect; his digestion, when not im- 
paired by strong drink, equal to anything ; and 
his muscles exceedingly firm and tough. In 
complexion, the northern Russians are fair, with 
light hair. Farther south, where there is a 
mixture of Kroatish and Servian blood, they are 
darker. 

The Sclavonic race has not, apparently, reached 
the maturity of its powers. The Russian is just 
developing into the lusty strength of early man- 
hood, and we must judge him, not by what he has 
accomplished, but by the inherent capabilities 
which his organization indicates. Mentally, as 
well as physically, he is distinguished by his 
self-poise, solidity, soundness, and capacity for 
persistent effort. The heavy basilar region be- 


tokens the immense animal power and executive- 
ness which underlie an intellect of no mean order 
and, in the higher classes, a full development of 
the moral sentiments, He has not yet developed 
any great originality, but he is an apt scholar, 
and not ashamed to take lessons even of his 
enemies. He will yet teach in his turn. He is 
naturally inclined to peace and to the peaceful 
pursuit of agriculture, but when. called upon to 
do it, fights with cool courage and unconquerable 
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MLLE. DE KATOW, 
Tue CELEBRATED Russian VIOLINIST. 


persistence. Our portraits of the present Em- 
peror Alexander and Todleben, the distinguished 
military engineer—whose science and skill, dis- 
played in the planning and construction of the 
earth-works which so long held the allied armies 
of France, England, Italy, and Turkey at bay 
before Sebastapol, were the admiration of his 


country’s foes—will serve to illustrate the prin- 
cipal physical and mental characteristics of the 
nation. 

The sentiment of race is stronger perhaps 
among the Sclavonians than among any other 
branch of the human family. It everywhere 
manifests itself in the form of a powerful national 
instinct, which alone is a sufficient pledge of the 
future of the race. A late writer, speaking of 
this racial unity of feeling, says: : 

“From the Adriatic to the mouth of the Amoor . 
on the Pacific, from Poland to the borders of 
Persia, under countless varieties of climate and 
situation, this deep sentiment upholds a race 
whose grand part is only beginning to be played 
in the drama of History. Seventy or eighty 
millions of human beings are welded together by 
this mysterious instinct into an almost homo- 
geneous mass, to act directly on surrounding 
peoples.” ' 

Judging the Russian by his organization, his 
great vitality, indomitable will-power and perse- 
verance, his tenacity of life, his aggressive and 
progressive tendencies, we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing him the equal of any other race or 
nation. His destiny—next to that of the Amer- 
ican—promises to be the most brilliant now fore- 
shadowed. 

The Poles, to the same general characteristics 
which we have pointed out in the Russians, add 
greater activity, ardor, and impulsiveness, with 
some of the refining results of a more ancient 
civilization. Many of them have dark hair and 
eyes, and tall, well-made figures. Their courage 
and endurance have been tried on a thousand 
battle-fields in Europe and America. The monu- 
ment of one of their nobles—the heroic Pulaski— 
adorns one of the public squares of the city of 
Savannah, where he fell fighting for liberty in our 
Revolutionary struggle. 
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THE SAMOTIEDEBS. 


Tue Samoiedes are a wandering race who in- 
habit the great northern promontory of the 
Siberian coast, and are spread on both sides from 
along the shores of the Icy Sea, where they live 
chiefly by fishing and the produce of the chase. 
They are said to be divided into numerous tribes, 
who reach almost from the Dwina and the neigh- 
borhood of Archangel, where some hordes of 
Samoiedes were found by Le Bruyn, to the Lena, 
in Eastern Siberia. Their name is said to mean 
“ Salmon-eaters.” It occurs in the Russian 
chronicles as early as 1096; and they are men- 
tioned by Jean du Plan de Carpin in the account 
of his journey to the court of the Great Khan, in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. The 
Samoiedes were at that time among the subjects 
of the Mongolian emperor. 

The Samoiedes of the Obi, who may probably 
be considered as a fair specimen of the race, are 
said by Pallas to differ entirely in language, as 
well as in their persons and countenances, from 
their neighbors the Ostiaks. He adds: 


‘Les visages de ces dernierr ressemblent a 
ceux des Russes, et beaucoup plus encore a ceux 
des Finois ; tandis que les Samoiédes ont beau- 
coup de ressemblance avec les Toungouses. Ils 
ont le visage plat, rond, et lange: ce qui rend les 
jeunes femmes trés agréables. Ils ont de larges 
lévres rétroussées, le nez large et ouvert, peu de 
barbe, et les cheveux noirs et rudes. La plupart 
sont plutot petits que de taille médiocre, mais 
bien proportionnés, plus trapus, et plus gros que 
les Ostiaks. Ils sont en revanche plus sauvages 
et plus rémuans que ce peuple.’’* 


Our portrait shows great breadth of head and 
face and a fullness of the cheek-bones, which is 
characteristic. It indicates a good deal of rude 
strength, endurance, and courage, and an uncon- 
querable tenacity. Of brain there is in this speci- 
men (a very favorable one) no lack, but it is of 
coarse texture and inactive. Education and the 
_| influences of civilized life would have worked 
wonders with this semi-savage, provided his love 

_ of independence and of a wild, free, roving life 
could have been brought into subjection to social 
restraints, and his mind impressed with a sense of 
the value of knowledge. 


—_——- 0 > 0-—__ 


Wuat man shall dare tax another with impru- 
dence? Who is prudent? The men we call 
greatest are least in this kingdom. 

Smatt boy, on tip-toe, to his companions— 
“**Sh—stop your noise, all of you.’’ 

Companions—‘“ Hello! Tommy! what is the 

- matter ?”’ 

Small boy ‘‘ We’ve got a new baby—it’s very 
weak and tired—walked all the way from heaven 
last night—musn’t be kicking up a row round 
here now.’’ 


* The countenances of the Jatter resemble those of the 
Russians, and still more those of the Finns; while the 
Samoiedes are more like the Tunguises. They have large, 
round, flat faces, which render the young women very 
agreeable; large rolling lips; large noses, with wide 
nostrils; little beard; and coarse black hair. They are 
generally below the medium in stature, but well propor- 
tioned, and more stout and fleshy than the Ostiaks. They 
are, on the other hand, more wild and roving [in their 
habits] than that people. 
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THE ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of the American Ethnological So- 
ciety was held on Tuesday evening, May 9th, at 
the residence of Hon. E. G. Squier, late United 
States Commissioner to Peru, President George 
Folsom in the chair. 

After the adoption of the minutes of last meet- 
ing, and the election of three new members (two 
of whom were honorary foreign members; and the 
third our studious fellow-townsman, Mr. J. G. 
Shea, well known for his contributions to French 
colonial history), the meeting proceeded to new 
business. A couple of stone implements, discov- 
ered in New Jersey, and used by the Indians for 
bruising corn, were exhibited. They are about 
eight inches long, and smoothed on the sides from 
use. A volume of Chinese text, rendered into 
English spelling for the use of students, was pro- 
duced, but it was stated that a foreigner would 
be unable to master the language without native 
assistance. The meeting, numbering nearly a 
hundred persons, then attended to the report of 
Mr. Squier upon his late researches regarding the 
Inca civilization of Peru. 

Mr. Squier stated verbally that having in 1862 
received from Government an appointment as 
commissioner for the settlement of unadjusted 
claims between Pern and the United States, he 
proceeded to the former country, accompanied by 
assistants, for the investigations whigh he pro- 
posed to make. The official business not occu- 
pying more than-five months, Mr. Squier devoted 
the remainder of the two years to his antiquarian 
labors, which drew him into the remote interior 
of Peru, covering a great distance. A large part 
of his researches were devoted to the region 
around Lake Titicaca, lying between Bolivia and 
Peru, and to the ancient capital of the Incas, the 
famous metropolis, Cuzco. 

In laying before the Society some of the results 
of these labors, Mr. Squier, in a graphic manner, 











(gave a picture of the interior scenery of 
‘Peru and of the stolid descendants of the 
Incas, who linger among the recesses of 
the Andes. He depicted the history of 
that ancient civilization as revealed to us 
in the vast works of internal improve- 
ment, of social economy and of devotion 
which still remain, the interminable 
aqueducts and military or royal roads, 
greater than the Roman ; the forts of Cy- 
clopean architecture, quite unparalleled 
in the relics of any other prominent peo- 
ple; the gigantic mortuary piles, un- 
equaled for magnitude in Egypt, and the 
elaborate social accommodations, as 
represented in the plan of their cities ; 
arrangements in which the spirit of do- 
mestic convenience is exalted into ge- 
nius, so perfect are they for privacy, ac- 
cessibility, system, and completeness. 
The plan of Cuzco, as shown and de- 
tailed by Mr. Squier, certainly exceeds 
anything that the white race has yet 
conceived in the way of a coherent, 
homogeneous imperial city, and is of it- 
self enough, as the speaker pithily said, 
to drive Fourier mad with longing and 
despair. 

Mr. Squier found traces of two interior tribes, 
besides the minor races of the coast, which were 
subdued by the Incas shortly previous to the arri- 
val of the Spaniards. On the eastern shore of 
Lake Titicaca were discovered remains of build- 
ings entirely different in their architecture, and 
in the character of the skulls, urns, and imple- 
ments which they concealed, from those of the 
Inca city of Cuzco and the islands of Titicaca. 
The inference was that the warlike and victorious 
Inca race, after rolling down upon the several 
coast tribes from their high interior position, and 


_ possessing valley after valley of the isolated sea- 


side region, were awaiting a favorable opportunity 
to attack with their numerous legions this menac- 
ing rival nation, who cultivated on a neighboring 
site a civilization and power rivaling their own. 

The remarks of Mr. Squier derived a constant 
interest from the specimens and relics with which 
they were illustrated. The museum amassed 
during the travels of this indefatigable explorer 
is not surpassed in value and extent by any simi- 
lar collection in the world. Among the most 
profoundly interesting specimens were the skulls, 
of which his cabinet displayed a large number. 
Those of the Inca family, whether by nature or 
compression, exhibited a dignified breadth and 
sphericity ; while from the catacombs of other 
races were produced heads exceeding the lowest 
types in distance between the crown and chin, 
and evidently the victims of tight lacing [closely 
resembling the skulls of the flat-headed Indians 
of the Rocky Mountains]. These specimens are 
new to the savans of the United States, the famous 
collection of Dr. Morton possessing only skulls 
from the coast regions of Peru. Many of these 
specimens are pierced by circular apertures, the 
work of the lance, and in one or more very curious 
instances an attempt at trepanning is exhibited, 
the subjects of which had evidently survived a 
certain time, the process of growth around the in- 
cision being manifest. 
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The metallic and ceramic orbs of the ancient 
Peruvians are also extensively illustrated in the 
cabinets of Mr. Squier. A lintel, made of ex- 
ceedingly hard wood, and displaying the marks 


of a bronze or copper axe, something like a badly — 


sharpened lead-pencil, attracted much attention, 
as an indication of the tool-work of the Incas. 
After a eareful examination of these relics, and 
of the large collection of photographs obtained 
by Mr. Squier, the meeting adjourned. 

(Mr. Squier more recently gave a lecture before 
the Geographical Society in Clinton Hall, in 
which he still further described his travels in 
Peru. We shall look with interest for a more 
complete statement from this intelligent explorer. ] 








On Qsycbology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans. 


IMMORTALITY OF MIND, 
A NECESSITY OF FITS EXISTENCE. 





THE senses convey simple impressions to the 
brain, from which the mind, by its exclusive 
powers of thought, elaborates judgment; which 
as much proves the separate and independent 
existence of mind, as that the thought and analysis 
of reason are superior to the mere impressions 
upon tbe brain. Yet the mind, in its connection 
with brain, is as dependent upon it for its com- 
munications and manifestations as is a principal 
when operating through agents ; in each case is 
wholly dependent upon their correctness and 
faithfulness for proper comprehension ; hence a 
diseased brain conveys erroneous impressions to 
and behests from the mind as does an incapable 
or dishonest agent to his principal, and so distorts 
truthful impressions and the expressed will in 
each case—which as much proves the separate 
existence of the thinking powers in the former 
as it does in the latter. 

Moving matter evidences material force acting 
on that matter, though we may not see the cause ; 
as a bomb-shell seen coursing through the air, or 
a planet moving in orbit, it is evident to our 
senses that there is a material force acting and 
producing those movements. Now the muscles 
as surely move ponderable matter; and as we 
know that without the will the muscles have no 
power, hence they are the simple machines or 
levers of the mind; therefore the motive power 
is the mind, which is thus proved to be as much 
a material force, acting by electric attraction and 
repulsion (producing muscular contraction and 
expansion), as is the electric expansion in com- 
bustion to move the bomb-shell, or electric attrac- 
tion (gravitation) to move the planet. 

Mind or soul (the synonymous sentient prin- 
ciple) exists ; it is, therefore, in itself, something, 
and as everything, by consequence, is material, 
mind is material. Materiality can never become 
immateriality (which is nothing), therefore mind, 
once existing, can never be annihilated, hence 
mind is immortal. 

Ideas are eternal, therefore mind can not be 
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[ less, as the idea isa part of the mind. Temporary 
forgetfulness, in our experiences of life, being the 
nearest approach to annihilation of a thought, and 
as that which is only temporary can not be per- 
manent, therefore thought can not be annihilated. 





Thought being a part of the mind, the memory, 
or recurrence of the thought, is but the full con- 
sciousness of ourselves—entire memory of the 
thoughts of life being the full character of that 
life through all its developing stages. 

If a thought can not be annihilated, how can 
the mind, which is superior to the thought and a 
necessary part of it? Thought is the active force 
of the mind, which co-exist; therefore as long as 
the one exists, the other must. 

Mind has powers which permit of indefinite 
extension, and as this short life permits, at most, 
of only its partial development, it therefore fol- 
lows, as an axiom, that another life is attainable 
and necessary for its further and continued de- 
velopment. Such powers of mind being given, it 
would be a superfluous act of creation if the op- 
portunity was not also given for its exercise; 
hence another and continued life is as certain as 
that such unlimited powers of mind are here 
created, and only partially developed. 

This life being, necessarily, a part of immor- 
tality, the other parts must succeed to this to 
make a whole ; hence another and continued life 
are, both, a necessity of our existence. 

- Perfection, in time, is the necessary intention 
of creation. Mind can not mature itself here, 
hence perpetuity is requisite to attain perfection, 
the final aim of creation. 

As mind does not die, therefore immortality 


begins with the dawn of life here; and as, in this. 


beginning, it parts with its bodily connection, 
which furnished its recognition of worldly things, 
so. in successive parts of its immortality, it prob- 
ably succeeds to and again casts off bodily con- 
nections, for recognition of other worlds, there as 
here, through bodily senses, as it rises in the per- 
fecting scale of creation, with, probably, improved 
organization and duration in each new sphere. 


CHarLES EB. TownsEnp. 
Locust VALLEY, QurEns Co., N. Y. 
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CAZOTTE’S PREDICTION. 





As the question of prevision or foreseeing has 
been frequently raised of late, in our columns, it 
will be interesting to recur to the remarkable 
case of Cazotte, as narrated by La Harpe. The 
truth of the account is as undoubted as that of 
any fact of history. Those who are curious to see 
a philosophical explanation of the phenomena 
are referred to our “ New Library of Mesmerism 
and Psychology,” noticed otherwhere, from which 
we take the following translation of La Harpe’s 
remarkable narrative : 

“Tt appears but as yesterday, and yet, never- 
theless, it was at the begianing of the year 1788. 
We were dining with one of our brethren at the 
Academy—a man of considerable wealth and 
genius. The company was numerous and diver- 
sified—courtiers, lawyers, academicians, etc., and, 
according to custom, there had been a magnifi- 
cent dinner. At dessert, the wines of Malvoisin 
and Constantia added to the gayety of the guests 
that sort of liberty which is sometimes forgetful 
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of bon ton: we had arrived in the world just at 

that time when anything was permitted that 

would raise a laugh. 
* * * * * * * * 

“One only of the guests had not taken part in 
the joyousness of the conversation, and had even 
gently and cheerfully checked our splendid en- 
thusiasm. This was Cazoite, an amiable and 
original man, but unhappily infatuated with the 
reveries of the illuminati. He spoke, and with 
the most serious tone. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, 
‘be satisfied ; you will all see this great and sub- 
lime revolution, which you so much desire. You 
know that I ama little inclined to prophecy ; I 
repeat, you will see it.’ He was answered by the 
common rejoinder: ‘ One need not be a conjuror 
to see that.’ ‘Be itso; but perbaps one must be 
a little more than conjuror for what remains for 
me to tell you. Do you know what will be the 
consequence of this revolution—what will be the 
consequence to all of you, and what will be the 
immediate result—the well-established effect— 
the thoroughly-recognized consequence to all of 
you who are here present?’ ‘Ah!’ said Condor- 
cet, with his insolent and half-suppressed smile, 
‘let us hear; a philosopher is not sorry to en- 
counter a prophet.’ ‘ You, Monsieur de Condor- 
cet—you will yield up your last breath on the 
floor of a dungeon; you will die from poison, 
which you will have taken in order to escape 
from execution—from poison which the happiness 
of that time will oblige you to carry about your 
person.’ 

‘* At first, astonishment was most marked ; but 
it was soon recollected that the good Cazotte is 
liable to dreaming, though apparently wide 
awake, and a hearty laugh is the consequence. 
‘Monsieur Cazotte, the relation which you give 
us is not so agreeable as your Diable Amoureux’ 
(a novel of Cazotte’s). 


‘‘<«But what diable has put into your head this 
prison, and this poison, and these executioners ? 
What can all these have in common with phi- 
losophy and the reign of reason?’ ‘ This is ex- 
actly what I say to you; it isin the name of phi- 
losophy, of humanity, of liberty; it is under the 
reign of reason that it will happen to you thus to 
end your career ; and it will indeed be the reign 
of reason, for then she will have her temples, and 
indeed, at that time, there will be no other tem- 
ples in France than the temples of reason.’ ‘ By 
my truth, said Chamfort, with a sarcastic smile, 
‘you will not be one of the priests of those tem- 
ples.’ ‘Ido not hope it ; but you, Monsieur de 
Chamfort, who will be one, and most worthy to 
be so, you will open your veins with twenty-two 
cuts of a razor, and yet you will not die till some 
months afterward.’ They looked at each other, 
and laughedagain. ‘You, Monsieur Vicq d’Azir, 
you will not open your own veins, but you will 
cause yourself to be bled six times in one day, 
during a paroxysm of the gout, in order to make 
more sure of your end, and you will die in the 
night. You, Monsieur de Nicolai, syou will die 
upon the scaffold; you, Monsieur Bailly, on the 
scaffold ; you, Monsieur de Malesherbes, on the 
scaffold.’ ‘Ah! God be thanked,’ exclaimed 
Roucher, ‘it seems that Monsieur has no eye but 
for the Academy ; of it he has just made a terrible 
execution, and I, thank Heaven * * * * *? 
«You! you also will die upon the scaffold.’ ‘Oh, 
what an admirable guesser,’ was uttered on all 
sides; ‘he has sworn to exterminate us all.’ 
‘No, it is not 1 who have sworn it.’ ‘ But shall 
we, then, be conquered by the Turks or the Tar- 
tars? Yetagain * * *’ ‘Notatall; Ihave 
already told you, you will then be governed only 
by philosophy—only by reason. They who will - 
thus treat you will be all philosophers—will al- 
ways have upon their lips the self-same phrases 
which yon have been putting forth for the last 
hour—will repeat all your maxims—and will 
quote, as you have done, the verses of Diderot, 
and from La Pucelle.? They then whispered 
among themselves: ‘You see that he is gone 
mad ;’ for he preserved all this time the most 
serious and solemn manner. ‘Do you not see 
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that he is joking, and you know that, in the char- 
acter of his jokes, there is always much of the 
marvelous.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied Chamfort, ‘but his 
marvelousness is not cheerful; it savors too much 
of the gibbet; and when will all this happen ?’ 
‘Six years will not pass over before all that I 
have said to you shall be accomplished.’ 

“«Here are some astonishing miracles (and, 
this time, it was I myself who spoke), but you 
have not included me in your list.? ‘But you 
will be there as an equally extraordinary mira- 
cle ; you will then be a Christian.’ 

“Vehement exclamations on all sides. ‘ Ah,’ 
replied Chamfort, ‘I am comforted ; if we shall 
perish only when La Harpe shall be a Christian, 
we are immortal.’ 

“+ As for that,’ then observed Madame la Duch- 
esse de Grammont, ‘we women,.we are happy to 
be counted for nothing in these revolutions : when 
I say for nothing, it is not that we do not always 
mix ourselves up with them a little; butitis a 
received maxim that they take no notice of us, 
and of our sex.’ ‘ Your sex, ladies, will not pro- 
tect you this time ; and you had far better meddle 
with nothing, for you will be treated entirely 
as men, without any difference whatever.’ ‘ But 
what, then, are you really telling us of, Monsieur 
Cazotte? You are preaching to us the end of the 
world.’ ‘I know nothing on this subject; but 
what I do know is, that you, Madame la Duch- 
esse, will be conducted to the scaffold, you and 
many other ladies with you, in the cart of the ex- 
ecutioner, and with your hands tied behind your 
back.’ “Ah, I hope that, in that case, I shall at 
least have a carriage hung in black.’ ‘No, 
madame ; higher ladies than yourself will go, 
lke you, in the common car, with their hands tied 
behind them.’ ‘ Higher ladies! what! the prin- 
cesses of the blood?’ ‘Still more exalted per- 
sonages.’? Here a sensible emotion pervaded the 
whole company, and the countenance of the host 
was dark and lowering; they began to feel that 
the joke was become too serious. 

“ Madame de Grammont, in order to dissipate 
‘the cloud, took no notice of the reply, and con- 
tented herself with saying in a careless tone: 
* You see that he will not leave me even a confessor ’ 
‘No, madame, you wili not have one—neither 
you, nor any one besides. The last victim to 
whom this favor will be afforded willbe * * * * 
He stopped for a moment. ‘ Well! who then will 
be the happy mortal to whom this prerogative 
will be given?’ ‘’Tis the only one which he will 
have then retained—and that will be the king of 
France.’ 

“The master of the house rose hastily, and 
every one with him. He walked up to M. Ca- 
zotte, and addressed him with a tone of deep 
emotion: ‘My dear Monsieur Cazotte, this mourn- 
ful joke has lasted long enough. You carry it 
too far—even so far as to derogate from the so- 
ciety in which you are, and from your own char- 
acter.’ Cazotte answered not a word, and was 
preparing to leave, when Madame de Grammont, 
who always sought to dissipate serious thought, 
and to restore the lost gayety of the party, 
approached him, saying: Monsieur the prophet, 
who has foretold us of our good fortune, you have 
told us nothing of your uwa.’ He remained silent 
for some time, with downcast eyes. ‘Madame, 
have you ever read the siege of Jerusalem in Jo- 
sephus?? ‘Yes! who has not read that? But 
answer as if I had never read it.’ 
madame, during the siege, a man, for seven days 
in succession, went round the ramparts of the 
city, in sight of the besieyers and besieged, cry- 
Ing unceasingly, with an ominous and thundering 
voice: Wo to Jerusalem !—and the seventh time 
he cried: Wo to Jerusalem—wo to myself! And 
at that moment an enormous stone projected from 
one of the machines of the besieging army, and 
struck him and destroyed him.’ ” 


_ The careful reader of the history of the French 

Revolution need not be told that these pre- 
dictions, explicit as they are, were fulfilled even 
/\\ to the minutest point. 





‘Well then, - 


THE new building erected by the National 
Academy of Design was inaugurated with appro- 
priate services on the evening of the 27th April, 
1865. The building, which is the tribute of the 
New York public to American artists, having been 
erected with funds voluntarily contributed for the 
purpose, is situated on the corner of Twenty-third 
Street and Fourth Avenue, and is designed to 
furnish rooms for the officers of the Academy and 
a proper gallery for its annual exhibitions, which 
are‘constantly growing more worthy of attention, 
and have long deserved better accommodations 
than could be found in the city. In style of 
architecture and construction, and in its orna- 
mentation and finish, it far surpasses anything in 
the whole country. Our space will not allow us 
to give an extended description of it, and we 
must content ourselves by calling to it the atten- 
tion of our readers, that they may, as opportunity 
presents, visit it, and gratify at once their curiosity 
and their love for the beautiful. 

The ceremonies were opened by prayer. Mr. 
Huntington, president, made the opening address, 
in which he briefly sketched the history and pro- 
gress of the institution since its commencement in 
1826, and on closing introduced 

Mr. William Cullen Bryant, who congratulated 
the society on its progress, in that it had been 
able to obtain, and had become deserving of, so 
fine and spacious an edifice, not one stone of 
which was laid, and not one beam or rafter framed 
in its place for any purpose than the glory of Art. 
He compared the state of Art in this country at 
the present time with what it was forty years ago, 
when the exhibitions were made up mostly of 
pictures which appeared annually, until they 
ceased to attract attention. But, he said, we must 
not think lightly of the merit of the founders of 
the Academy. That was not a low state of Art 
that produced such men. Of the twenty-five 
artists among its founders, but three are now liv- 
ing—Morse, its first president, Durand, his succes- 
sor, and Cummings, who has been its treasurer 
from the beginning. He spoke of the many who 
have passed away, but who have left their works 
as enduring monuments behind them. 

The position in society occupied by artists then 
and now was referred to as another illustration 
of the progress of Art among us. Then, very 
many of the fashionable people of the city, if not 
a majority of them, looked upon an artist as un- 
worthy of their acquaintance. Now, there are no 
more fashionable places than the artists’ recep- 
tions, and eminent artists have become standing 
lions, and all have more invitations to mingle in 
society than is good for them to accept. 

Mr. Bryant closed his very interesting address by 
attributing this rapid progress in Art, and the ac- 
quisition of a taste therefor, to the peculiar tem- 
perament of our people, and closed by saying, 
“ The temperament of our people and the influence 
of our climate are, I think, highly favorable to 
the cultivation of the fine arts. Some quality in 
the air of our part of the world, which I do not 
pretend otherwise to define, promotes, unless I 
am greatly mistaken, the activity of those facul- 
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ART AND ARTISTS, 
OUR NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
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ties which conspire to make the great painter and 
sculptor. The phrenological philosopher Combe 
used to call ours a stimulating climate, and he 
was right in so far as it tends to generate that 
poetic exhilaration to which the creations of Art 
owe their birth. An English painter who had 
lived many years in this country, and who had 
just returned to it after a long visit to his native 
land, said to me: ‘I had hardly been in Boston 
twenty-four hours, after landing on the American 
shore, when I wanted to go out into the streets 
and shout, so greatly were my spirits raised by 
merely breathing your air.? Another English 
artist, a sculptor, said to me on a fine October 
morning, when the atmosphere was full of life 
and spirit, the soft white clouds drifting before a 
pleasant wind through a deep blue sky: “I can 
not express how much I am exhilarated by your 
climate. I think it one of the best in the world 
for a young man, and one of the worst for an old 
man.’ 

“T quote only foreign authorities, for I know 
how easy it is, in such matters, to deceive our- 
selves. But I have no doubt, for my part, that 
in the temperament formed by our diversified 
climate, the perceptive faculties are peculiarly 
awake and active, drinking in the sights and 
sounds of Nature with a deeper delight than in 
climates of a more uniform character, and that 
the power of invention is quickened by the same 
causes to the same activity and energy. These 
varying aspects of our skies, imposing alike in 
their splendor and their gloom, these grand al- 
ternations of our seasons, these majestic vicissi- 
tudes, passing from polar cold to tropical heat 
and from tropical heat to polar cold, with the 
phenomena of each fierce extreme, were not given 
us in vain. The genius nurtured under their in- 
fluences has, in the department of Art, commanded 
the admiration of the hemisphere from which our 
race was transplanted to this. The works of our 
great painters have been seen with delighted sur- 
prise in the Old World; the masterpieces of 
American sculpture have divided the praise of 
mankind with the productions of the most emi- 
nent statuaries of modern times. Let us hope 
that the opening of this edifice, consecrated to 
Art, will mark our entrance upon a new stage of 
progress, even higher and nobler than we have 
yet attained.” 

ae i 


Now is THe Time.—lIt is true enough that man 

lives in anticipation ; that he 
“never ¢s, but always ¢o de, blest.” 

It is pleasant enough to read a “ Dream Life,” 
especially if Ik Marvel writes it; but if there is 
one thing more foolish than another, it is to live 
it. Get yourself as fast as possible out of dream- 
ing and out of repining, and do as Longfellow 
tells you: 

Act, act in the living Present, 
Heart within and God o’erhead. 

Put your heart into your hand and plunge forth 
into your work, and make every to-day ‘‘ com- 
plete in itself.” Itis the only time you are sure of. 

“ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.”—Shakspeare, 
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“The Phrenologist has the right to examine whether Christianity is 
adapted to the nature of man, and he is delighted in seeing it in per- 





fect harmony with human nature.”’—Spurzheiin, 





PRACTICAL PREACHING. 


THE MARKET VALUE OF A SOUL; AN EX- 
TRACT FROM A SERMON BY A ROMAN CATH- 
OLIC PRIEST OF NEW YOKK. 


[We offer no apology for introducing to our 
readers—most of whom are supposed to be Prot- 
estants—the following practical discourse, which 
would be well suited to any pulpit. It has some- 
thing of the Beecher, the Spurgeon, or the Hugh 
Stowell Brown ring to it, and will touch, if it does 
not quicken the religious sense of the reader.—Ep. ] 


“The real value of the soul. therefore, is much 
greater than its market value. ‘ Market value!’ 
IT hear some one say; ‘ why, father, what do you 
mean ?? I mean by market value the price that 
souls commonly sell for. ‘Sell for! why, human 
souls are not in the market to be bought and 
sold.’ Indeed, my brethren, I fear they are. The 
devil is bidding for souls all the while, and the 
market value of each soul may be said to be that 
which its owner is willing to let it go for. Every 
time that a man, under the influence of some 
temptation. deliberately commits a grievous sin, 
does he not know that the consequence is the 
forfeiture of the soul’s eternal liberty and happi- 
ness? What is that but trading with the devil, 
who takes nothing but souls in payment ? 

«The devil is a peddler, and goes about to sell 
his ill-gotten wares for souls. Ah! how many a 
clerk has sold himself to the devil for a few 
pieces of stolen silver from the drawer! How 
many a driver or car conductor for the privilege 
to embeazzle a few half-dimes in the day! How 
many a miserable girl, for a stolen dress, a pair of 
shoes or stockings, a bracelet, a ring, a breast-pin ! 

“The devil is a smuggler. How many a mer- 
chant has traded away his soul for a fraudulent 
return to the custom-house or the tax-commission< 
er—sealing the horrible contract with an oath! 

“The devil is a pawnbroker. That girl pawns 
away to him her religion and her soul, for the 
sake of a marriage ; ay! and pledges away be- 
forehand the souls of the children that may be 
born to her. 

“The devil is an attorney. When people buy 
and sell real estate, there is always a third party, 
the lawyer. The same rule holds in every sinful 
transaction, See that ragged, wretched man lean- 
ing on the counter at the grocery! It is only a 
dime he gives for his drink? No! but he lays 
down on the counter his wife’s heart and his 
children’s bread. And that other man that sells 
it to him behind the bar! Is it only so much 
fiery drink he sells, to help his neighbor on to 
rnin? No! but, as he empties that decanter, he 
pours away his own hopes of heaven, his part in 
God, the water that baptized him, the share he 
has has in the blood of Christ that died for him. 
There is a third party here, a hideous thing, 
curled up like a black ape on the counter. He 
acts as attorney between the parties. He claims 
his fees, and for payment takes a mortgage on 
the souls of both. 


“Oh! if I had the power, I would compel that 
wicked fiend to come up here in his own shape, 
and make him point out the unfortunate crea- 
tures that he has bought, and confess what he 
paid for each. Ican imagine his confession to be 
something like this: ‘I bought that miserly- 
looking man for a few promisspry notes and 
some tenement houses. That other one near him 
cost me a corporation contract. Some of my 
bargains were cheaper. I bought two or three of 
them, soul and all, for the right to vote upon a 
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false oath. That young girl with paint on her 
face, for a night’s dance and a beau. That other 
one for a new cape; ayd that old woman sold out 
for some blankets and a few bars of stolen soap. 
That little politician gave me his soul for an 


office ;—and do you see that man that looks as if 


the wages of all the laborers of the parish had 
gone into his one body—he and I trade in souls ; 
I bought his for a corner grocery, and he brings 
me in a whole army of drunkards.’ And then 
when the wicked spirit had ended his confession, 
I would ask for an angel’s trumpet, that I might 
shout over the heads of the whole congregation 
with a voice like that which will one day startle 
the dead in their coffins, those words of Jesus 
Christ : ‘ What profit shall a man have if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul? or what 
exchange shall a man make for his soul ?” 
ns aie 
WORK-DAY RELIGION. 


GatL Hamiuton, in her direct and forcible, but 
not always elegant, style, sometimes advances 
sentiments which we can not approve; but the 
following practical view of religion commends 
itself to every one who desires to live a truly 
Christian life. 


“ We want a religion that softens the steps, and 
tunes the voice to melody, and fills the eye with 
sunshine, and checks the impatient exclamation 
and harsh rebuke ; a religion that is polite, def- 
erential to superiors, courteous to inferiors, and 
considerate to friends ; a religion that goes into 
a family, and keeps the husband from being spite- 
ful when the dinner is late—keeps the wife from 
fretting when the husband tracks the newly- 
washed floor with his muddy boots, and makes the 
husband mindful of the scraper and the door-mat 
—-keeps the mother patient when the baby is 
cross ; amuses the children as well as instructs 


them ; promptly looks after the apprentice in the- 


shop, and the clerk behind the counter, and the 
student in-the office, with a fatherly care and 
motherly love, setting the solitary in families, 
and introducing them to pleasant and wholesome 
society, that their lonely feet may not be led into 
temptation. We want a religion that shall inter- 
pose continually between the ruts and gullies 
and rocks of the highway of life, and the sensi- 
tive souls that are traveling over them. 

“We want a religion that bears heavily, not 


only on the exceeding rascality of lying and | 


stealing—a religion that banishes short measures 
from the counter, small baskets from the stalls, 
pebbles from the cotton bags, clay from the su- 
gar, chiccory from the coffee, otter from butter, 
beet-juice from vinegar, alum from bread, strych- 
nine from wine, water from milk-cans, and but- 
tons from the contribution-box. The religion 
that is to save the world will not make one half 
a pair of shoes of good leather and the other of 
poor leather, so that the first shall redound to 
the maker’s credit, and the second to his cash ; 

nor if the shoes be promised on Thursday morn- 
ing, will it let Thursday morning spin out till 
Saturday night. Itdoes not send the little boy, 
who has come for the daily quart of milk, to the 
barnyard to see the calf, and seize .the opportu- 
nity to skim off the cream ; nor does it surround 
stale. butter with fresh, and sell the whole for 
good ; nor sell off the slack-baked bread upon 
the stable-boy ; nor ‘ deacon’ the apples. 

“ The religion that is to sanctify the world pays 
its debts. It does not borrow money with little 
or no purpose of repayment, by concealing or 
glossing over the fact. It looks upon a man who 
has failed in trade and continues to live in lux- 
ury as a thief. It looks upon him who promises 
to pay fifty dollars on demand, with interest, and 
who neglects to pay fifty dollars on demand, with 
or without interest, as a liar.” 


AN APPEAL. 


“A MINISTER of Christ” sends to the Church 
Journal a most pathetic appeal to the citizens and 
government of the United States in behalf of ‘‘a 
ruined and mourning people.” There is a tone 
of unrepenting pride about some passages of it 
that we are sorry to see ; but the appeal has force, 
and should be heeded. We make an extract: 


“You have successfully displayed and exerted 
your material mastery; it is yet to be seen 
whether you are as generous in victory as you . 
are irresistible in arms. We accept our destiny. 
Whether right or wrong, we are powerless to re- 
sist. Our agriculture is utterly broken up, our 
estates are ruined ; many hundreds of our oldest 
and proudest mansions are in ashes ; our people 
are homeless in the land of their birth ; hundreds 
of our rural churches have been purned ; the 


. Same has been the fate of a great number of 


school-houses and court-houses. There is no de- 
scription that can fully convey to you an idea of 
the destruction to our mills, foundries, railroads, 
and canals. Our forests have been leveled and 
consumed ; our fields are without laborers ; our 
towns and cities are without trade; our people 
are without employment or the means of support ; 
our children are growing up without education ; 
our wives and maidens are sick with watchings 
by the bed-side of the dying and with mourning 
by the graves of the dead ; and thousands of our 
young men are either in exile or prison.e I ask, 
in the name of a wasted, bleeding, crushed hu 
manity, is not this enough? If we have offended, 
have we not, in the destruction of every « element 
of social and political prosperity, most: bitterly 
expiated the guilt? 5 

‘Need more blood be shed, more groans be 

wrung from the hearts of a ruined and mourning 
people? Need the gulf of hatred between the 
two sections be widened and deepened and in- 
carnadined by a further war upon a disarmed and 
bankrupt people? There need be no anticipation 
of a future secession or revolution by the South. 
The catastrophe has been developed, and we must 
submit to that which we exhausted ourselves to 
avert. Your arms have wrought our submission 
in ruin ; your magnanimity may win our loyalty 
ina regenerated prosperity.’ 


———=- 
PAITH. 


I envy no quality of mind or intellect in others ; 
not genius, power, wit, or fancy; but if I ania 
choose what would be most delightful, and I be- 
lieve most useful to me, I should prefer a firm 
religious belief to every other blessing ; for it 
makes life a discipline of goodness, creates new 
hopes when all earthly hopes vanish, and throws 
over the decay, the destruction of existence, the 
most gorgeous of all lights; awakens life even in 
death, and from corruption and decay calls up 
beauty and divinity ; makes an instrument of tor- 
ture and shame the ladder of ascent to Paradise ; 
and, far above all combination of earthly hopes, 
calls up the most delightful visions, palms and 
amaranths, the gardens of the blessed, the securi- 
ty of everlasting joys, where the sensualist and 
the skeptic view only gloom, decay, annihilation. 
—Sir Humphrey Davy. 

[Why? Simply because faith brings perfect 
peace. Faith is an emanation from Deity, and is 
manifested through the moral sentiments—the 
religious and spiritual faculties. These faculties, 
when awakened, put us in relation to the ‘‘ above,” 
the future, and to God. Faith, like love, “ cast- 
eth out fear.” It is faith which says, “ Our 
Father, who art in heayen”—and “Thy will be 
done.” Faith resides in or acts through the 
organs highest in location and highest in func- 
tion of any in the human brain. Oh, that the 
world would open its eyes to the beauties, the 
peace of mind, and the inestimable consolations 
of faith and trust !] 








Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend,— Thomson. 








MAIDENS’ EYES. 
. aa 


Awnnte’s eyes are like the night, 
Nell’s are like the morning gray, 
Fanny’s like the gloaming light, 
Hal’s are sunny as the day: 
Bright—dark—blue—gray, 
I could kiss them night and day; 
Gray—blue—dark—bright— 
Morning, evening, noon, and night. 


Annie’s brow’s arched like the sky, 

Nels is white without a spot, 
Hal’s is as a palace high, 

Fanny’s lowly like a cot; 
High—arched—low—white, 

I could kiss them day and night; 
White—low—arched—high, 

Kiss them night and day could I. 


Annie’s lips are warm and bright, 
Fanny’s free and full of play, 
Hal’s are sweetest out of sight, 
Nell’s are always in the way 5 
Bright—warm—sweet—play, 
I could kiss them night and day ; 
Play —sweet—warm—bright, 
All the day and all the night! 
—From “ Festus.” 


—-2 +> 


LOVE AND LOVERS. 





THE newest subject which we could possibly 
have selected, and yet the oldest—a topic gray 
with the half-forgotten associations of dim old 
Bible times, when “the sons of God saw the 
daughters of men that they were fair, and they 
took them wives of all which they chose,” and 
yet perpetually new with every heart that is born 
into the world! 

Don’t close the JournaL with a condemnatory 
“ Pshaw!”? and lay aside your spectacles, grave 
sixty-year old reader, as if love and lovers had 
no longer any interest for you. There was once 
a time, and not so very long ago either, when 
those spectacled eyes softened and grew bright in 
the loving reflection of other orbs—there was a 
time when you also were young. Are there no faded 
flowers left of the spring-time of youryouth? Have 
a little tender charity for those whose feet are 
touching on the pathway you traveled over once, 
and don’t put on a tartar-emetic expression of 
face when the. young folks talk over their little 
love affairs in your sublime presence. We have 
all been young, and some of us, thank Provi- 
dence, never will grow old! 

There is, we regret to observe, a tendency on 
the part of grave papas and mammas to shut 
their eyes to the possibility of their children 
doing as they have done in life! ‘Love! pooh! 
nonsense !’’ says Mr. Solemn; “you’d a great 
deal better attend to your business, young man!” 
“My dear, girls shouldn’t talk about such 
things,” says Mrs. Prim. 

Well, why shouldn’t they falk about them as 
well as think about them? say we; and one 
might safely defy all the standing ‘armies in ei- 
ther continent to keep “such things” out of 
young heads and hearts. Parents! do not fora 
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moment fall into the grave error of estranging 
your children’s confidence in such matters as this. 
Do not surround love, courtship, and marriage 
with a halo of forbidden mystery. Talk freely 
about them—bring them down into the calm, 
clear atmosphere of every-day life—treat the 
subjects just as you would treat any inevitable, 
not-to-be-ignored fact, and the young people will 
be twice as likely to look at them with unbiased, 
discerning eyes. If you want your children to 
make fools of themselves, forbid them to discuss 
these probabilities of life in your presence—close 
the gates of your sympathy on their aspirations. 
If not, let matters go frankly and openly on, just 
as God intended they should! — 

When we hear the world ostentatiously pitying 
parents whose children have disappointed them 
in life, in some such terms as this, “Poor dear 
Mrs. Brown! her son (or daughter, as the case 
may be) has broken her heart by that runaway 
match—how much she is to be commiserated !”’ 
we are very apt to think the world has made a 
mistake. There are two sides to every question, 
and children with warm-hearted, liberal, in- 
dulgent parents find no difficulty in making 
matches without the “runaway” part of the 
business. 

Therefore, boys and girls in our great “‘ phren- 
ological” family, don’t imagine yourselves called 
upon to make a mystery of the sweet, shy feeling 
that the world calls your “ first love.” Confide 
in the father and mother who have had “ first 
loves” of their own—aye, and last ones, too; 
look at your paragon through other people's eyes, 
and hear of it through other people’s tongues. 
Depend upon it, the genuine article won’t lose 
merit through any such crucible of comparison, 
and if it isn’t genuine, the sooner you find out 
that fact, the better ! 

Take time about your decision. Do you re- 
member how scornfully you looked back, on your 
fourteenth birthday, at the broken toys and for- 
gotten fancies of nine years old? Up to a certain 
period, tastes will alter—preferences will change, 
and you may chance to find yourself at twenty 
fastened for life to the pretty toy suited only to 
the bread-and-buttery aspirations of sixteen ! 

Does it then follow that there is no such thing 
as stability or constancy in this world? Not at 
all. Toward a well-chosen, worthy object, con- 
stancy only deepens as time goes on. The only 
question is, are you sure you have chosen well? 
Stop, and think over the thing. 

Moreover, take a good look round before you 


make up your mind that one particular person- — 


age is the only one that can by any possibility 
make you happy for life. There are all sorts of 
people in the world, and all sorts of tastes—and 
somewhere, in the great wilderness of humanity, 
is just the right one. Our grandmothers have an 
adage to the effect that “the right one will be 
gure to come along, if you sit in the chimney cor- 
ner and wait.”? We don’t quite believe in that-— 
there are too many mismated people and unequal 
marriages to confirm any such theory. Some of 
us have waited too long in the chimney corner ; 
some have mistaken the wrong one for the right 
one; the round people are fitted into the square 
holes, wherever you turn ; and the only wonder 
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is that out of such conglomerate and incongruous 
material we have contrived to get up such a re- 
spectable world! Do not mistake passing fan- 
cies for serious attachments. Young men! donot 
interpret a girl’s innocent frankness into tacit 
confessions of devotion. Girls! do not suppose 
that every male creature who picks up your fan 
or handkerchief wants to marry you. You can 
both be open and straightforward enough about 
the ordinary, matter-of-fact events of ‘your exist- 
ence—why not about this? There is a general cru- 
sade in society against what are commonly demon- 
inated “ flirtations.” Now we are by no means 
convinced of the wisdom of this condemnation. 
Flirtations, as long as they remain flirtations, and 
are not carried into deeper and more serious cur- 
rents, are perhaps the most sensible method of 
acquainting young people with the peculiarities 
of one another’s natures. 

If you were sober, old married folks, this ex- 
change of. playful badinage and graver senti- 
ment, courteous attention, and good-humored 
kindness would attract no comment nor criti- 
cism whatever. Why, we would ask, should the 
mere interposition of a wedding-ring create such 
a vital difference? Let the young, unmarried 
ladies and gentlemen of the present age discard 
the affectations and pruderies that imply doubt 
and distrust ; let them treat one another with the 
frank confidence that should belong to all Chris- 
tian communities, and a great many Gordian 
knots will melt away into nothingness ! 

It must be remembered, however, that we don’t 
all fall in love after the same pattern. To some, 
a certain degree of novelty seems indispensable ; 
thus it happens that people seldom marry those 
with whom they have been familiar all their 
lives. The picture that has hung before your 
eyes for a twelvemonth loses its fresh charm and 
newness, and pales before the canvas that is 
brought in fresh from the easel, although intrin- 
sically it may be much the finest work of art. 
Your frank, bustling, impulsive mortal surrenders 
all at once ; he sees a pretty girl, decides that she 
will meet every requisition of his nature, and re- 
solves to place himself in competition for the 
prize, all within an incredibly short space of 
time. And what is stranger still, he is quite as 
apt to be happy in his married life as the delib- 
erate, hesitating wooer who allows his hair to 


grow gray considering whether or not it is best _ 


to run the risk of matrimony! Others, again, fall 
in love so quietly that they are almost unaware 
of the moment of captivity, and wake up some 
morning quite surprised to find that they are be- 
yond all help! In short, there are as many ways 
of falling in love as there are people to fall, and 
every one fancies that his or her peculiar method 
of doing the thing is the only orthodox style! 

A certain fitness of accessories also should be 
taken into due consideration. Man and woman 
should meet, as nearly as possible, on the same 
plane of social position and mental status. Kings 
and milkmaids form blissful alliances only in the 
musical measures of old-time ballads, and it is in 
the same records alone that beggars marry prin- 
cesses, and fair faces atone for the absence of 
brain, position, and common sense! Very few 
people are happy who marry either much above 
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or much below their station in life. If one of the 
life partners must be superior, it had better be 
the husband. A woman easily learns to look 
up, and it is natural for the man to assume a 
protecting superiority, even when there is no real 
ground for it; but woe betide the couple where 
the woman looks down on him whom she has 
solemnly promised to love, honor, and obey! 

Nor should there be any insuperable differ- 
ence in the mental capacity, for, even supposing 
them to be well mated at first, a man must and 
will grow in mind and brain as he progresses on- 
ward with a progressive world, and his wife 
must either grow with him, a companion in every 
sense of the word, or be left behind, a mere doll 
to be hung with silks and jewels, or a drudge to 
cook his dinners and take care of his children. 
Remember this, girls, when you are inclined to 
lag behind in the widening path of ever-new dis- 
coveries and developments, and don’t follow the 
example of Lot’s wife ! 

We know of no subject on which there is more 
to be said than this self-same one of love and 
lovers—no subject that more requires “ ventila- 
tion,” and would be more improved by calling 
things by their proper names. Why should peo- 
ple handle the topic with gloves on? Does any- 
body begin the world with the deliberate deter- 
mination of being an old maid or an old bache- 
lor? Don’t the single ones all expect sooner or 
later to be married? and don’t the married ones 
live their own courtships over again in aiding 
and abetting the single to follow their example? 
The sunshine of our youth comes only once, and 
we do not believe in overclouding it by deep 
warnings and dismal forebodings. We all 
know who has said, “It is not good that man 
should be alone.” We all have seen the gentle 
instincts which draw the stronger and weaker to- 
gether—the vine reaching out its green fringes 
to cling to the stately cedar. And who is to tell 
us, after this, that the subject is to be put under 
strict embargo ? 

Not proper to talk about lovers and falling in 
love! What would become of all the songs and 
stories that have come down to us through the 
chronicles of a century, if it was not for this all- 
engrossing topic? We don’t wonder that novels 
are crowding out more substantial reading on 
center-tables, in cars or steamboats, in boudoirs 
and counting-room. Just let other books speak 
as frankly on the same subject—let them come 
down from their stilted superiority, and build up 
their chapters once again on a foundation that is 
live instead of fossilized, and see if there would 
not be another state of things! 

We have not as yet expressed half that is up- 
springing in our mind on the subject, but for 
what we have saidj we ask the consideration of 
every reader of the JournaL. Are we not right? 
Is it not time we laid aside the old-fashioned 
affectation that accords so ill with the present 
time ? 

In a future number we shall probably discuss 
the question farther, and in the mean time we 
must confess that our mind is considerably re- 


Mrs. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 
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lieved by this candid statement of our views 
respecting “love and lovers.” 
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HYMENEAL POETRY. 


MINISTER. 

Tus woman wilt thou have, 
And cherish her for life? 

Wilt thou love and comfort her? 
And seek no other wife? 


HE. 
This woman I will take, 
That stands beside me now; 


T’ll find her board and clothes, 
And have no other frow. 


MINISTER. 
And for your husband will 
You take this nice young man; 
Obey his slightest wish, 
And love him all you can? 


SHE. 


Tl love him all I can, 
Obey him all I choose, 

If when I ask for funds, 
He never does refuse. 


MINISTER, 


Then you are man and wife, 
And bappy may you be; 
As many be your years, 
As dollars be my fee. 


Sd 0 a oe 


SECOND MARRIAGES. 
ARE THEY ADMISSIBLE? 





Secon marriages have occasionally had an ad- 
vocate, but writers have more frequently repu- 
diated them. In practice, they seem to be ap- 
proved, though some of them, like many first 
marriages, prove unpropitious. The question is 
often propounded to us, Are they on scientific 
erounds admissible? are they on social grounds 
advisable? are they normal? 


THEORY VS. PRACTICE. 

The most eminent writers against second mar- 
riages have indorsed second marriages practi- 
cally, and thus repudiated their own teachings ; 
and it may be fair to claim that those who, re- 
joicing in a first marriage or anticipating one, 
write able articles or cutting philippics against 
second marriages, utterly neutralize their own 
writings, not to say repudiate and disapprove 
them, when they enter a second time into the 
marriage relation, especially if that second mar- 
riage prove a happy one. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF MARRIAGE? 

A few questions may properly be asked and 
answered as an aid to the elucidation of this 
question. What is the normal object of mar- 
riage? In case of the interruption of a marriage 
by the premature death of either party, what 
would be the legitimate object of a second mar- 
riage? 

To answer these questions briefly and satisfac- 
torily may not be easy. To most of the duties 
enjoined by the Creator in the organization of 
mankind there is attached the experience of plea- 
sure. It is necessary that the body should be 
fed; the appetite is given as a prompter to take 
the necessary sustenance; and with appetite is 
given -gustatory pleasure, so that the taking of 
food is a source of enjoyment as well as a neces- 
sity to the preservation of the individual. The 
same might be said of thirst, of necessary warmth 
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in winter, and pleasant coolness in the heat of 
summer. It is necessary for the body that-a man 
take sleep ; and when he is weary and sleepy, the 
reclining position of the body, oh, how precious! 
The continuance of the race is provided for by 
the Creator, and marriage is an agency by which 
the race is to be continued. That may be called 
its first object. Connected with that object is the 
pleasure of companionship: ‘“‘ And the Lord God 
said, It is not good that man should be alone. I 
will make a help meet for him.” He then pro- 
duced man’s counterpart, having organized them 
mentally and physically for mutual companion- 
ship, mutual love, and mutual enjoyment. Mar- 
riage may then be defined as intended to con- 
tinue the species by uniting persons of opposite 
sex, in which marriage love and sympathy for 
each other, and pleasure in that love and sympa- 
thy, may be derived. 
A CASE SUPPOSED. 

Suppose a man and a woman marry for com- 
panionship and for love ; if they have offspring, 
they generally have pleasure in the protection, 
rearing, maintenance, and education of that off- 
spring, for the parentive pleasure does not end 
with the parental act, bnt follows the offspring 
through all its development, culture, establish- 
ment, and life. If bysome fatal accident or viru- 


lent disease one of the parties is removed at the | 


end of the first month or the first year of the mar- 
riage ; and to make the case strong, we will sup- 
pose that no fruit of the marriage has resulted, 
what shall the surviving companion do? Let us 
still further suppose two persons widowed in 
the same manner, one a male, the other a fe- 
male—shall they wander solitary through life? 
Who will they serve by so doing? In the life to 
come “ they neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage,’’ and the one who has gone hence will 
have no occasion to complain; and if this wid- 
owed husband and widowed wife are adapted to 
each other, and might have formed an appro- 
priate first marriage, whom do they wrong by 
being married? And if by marriage each can be 
rendered happy in companionship and in the 
parental relation, as well as in the conjugal, why 
shall they not marry? Are there any scientific 
objections ? 

We have stated the case in this form as strong- 
ly as it can be stated, and if no valid objection 
can be offered, and we can see none, the law and 
the propriety of second marriage in its most 
favorable surroundings and conditions is estab- 
lished. 

SECOND LOVE. 

Who shall say that a well-organized man or 
woman can not love a second time? If there be 
any such, let them live singly. There are some 
who marry unwisely at first, and, having lost 
their yoke-fellow—we can not say mate—may 
possibly, yea, probably, marry a second time 
happily. It is true that some marry well once, 
but make a bad second marriage ; this is inci- 
dental to all human or finite action. If all first 
marriages could be shown to be happy, and all, 
or nearly all, second marriages unhappy, we 
would say a case was made against second mar- 


‘yriages; but we venture an opinion, and have 
’ ’ 


better reason than we may state for believing 
the opinion to be true, that second marriages 
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arranged according to more mature judgment 
are quite as likely to be happy as the first. Hu- 
man beings are not perfect; if there are any such, 
we have no word for them except—Amen! When 
persons marry who are ignorant of the organiza- 
tion and real disposition of each other, each 
-expects unalloyed happiness; all the ills of life 
are to be left behind at the altar. In time they 
awake to their disappointment, find themselves 
mated to a frail mortal like themselves, with 
ill-temper and perverse tendencies, and this frets 
them. Hach expects more from the other than 
is reasonable under the circumstances, and not 
receiving it, the courtship, with all its gentleness 
and self-sacrifice, is not made perennial as had 
been hoped; mutual recrimination is the result, 
‘and sometimes a whole lifetime is embittered 
by this mutual disappointment, mutual ill-nature, 
and foolish fault-finding. 


PROFITING BY EXPERIENCE. 


Should either one of these persons be left in 
widowhood and re-marry, no sublime expectations 
of unalloyed bliss are entertained, and the per- 
son resolves to avoid the errors of the first 
marriage, viz., the first sharp word, the first un- 
kind remark, the first ungenerous inference or 
exaction. Let us suppose a widower marries a 
widow, and each enters the relation with this 
idea—‘‘ I will not fall into the errors of my first 
marriage,” and for ten, twenty, thirty, or forty 
years there is not so much disagreement between 
them as either had in the first marriage in a 
single year, who shall say that the last marriage 
did not bring any better conditions for happiness 
than the first? but the experience of the first 
taught each forbearance and self-control. In- 
deed, many persons marry a worse companion 
than their first, and live ten times more agree- 
ably, because more reasonable in their own 
conduct. 

LATE SECOND MARRIAGES. 


But it may be asked, What of persons who 
have lived in one marriage until a family has 
been raised and settled, and when the ardor of 
youthful love and*the promptings of nature to 
obey the first commandment to “replenish the 
earth” have passed? In regard to such mar- 
riages, companionship may be a sufficient reason. 
Why should a man and his wife remain together 
in the marriage relation after they have raised a 
family and sent it forth into the world? It would 
be answered, for companionship. If raising a 
family is the only object served by marriage, 
then, when the family is raised, why not sep- 
arate? This is true with wolves ; their mating 
continues until the whelps can take care of them- 
selves, while the lion and eagle, nobler than the 
wolf, remain through life constantly in compan- 
ionship. If after a family be raised one of the 
companions die, and if companionship be de- 
sirable, why may not the surviving one marry for 
the sake of that serene companionship which 
belongs to marriage in middle or advanced life? 

We have seen very many second and even 
third marriages, men and women, fifty-five or 
sixty years old, living ten or twenty years 
together, a kind of happy “ Indian summer,” and 
seeming to enjoy each other’s society quite as 
well as they who have “clam the hill thegither.” 
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THE MEDDLING OF RELATIVES. 
* 


It will generally be found that second mar- 
riages in which there is difficulty, disagreement, 
or disturbance, owe such disturbance to their 
children, who feel themselves interested in their 
parent’s estate, or the disagreement is fomented 
by the friends of the children outside of the fam- 
ily respecting property. There is nothing more 
common than for a pert miss of fifteen or a beard- 
less boy of eighteen, who have been cradled in 
parental affection, setting up their raw will and 
judgment against a father in the prime of man- 
hood, who is left lonely, because he chooses to 
marry again. Four or five years at most will 
generally send the daughter to a home of her 
own; another year or two makes a man of the 
boy, when he will marry as he chooses, possibly 
without the advice of either father or friends. 
These children may fear, perchance, that another 
brood of children will divide the property, no 
dollar of which they ever earned. The father, 
who has strong love for his children, has care- 
fully educated, reared, guided, and sustained 
them to maturity. Such children are much to 
blame for calling in question such a father in ref- 
erence to any honorable course of his, and public 
sentiment created to his disadvantage by chil- 
dren or the friends of the first wife is, we think, 
execrable. 

STEP-MOTHERS. 

Step-mothers are spoken against, and some- 
times they deserve it ; but we think they must be 
superhuman to escape criticism, surrounded as 
they generally are by such ungenerous critics. 
Step-mothers, we repeat, are spoken against, and 
we may be permitted to remark that we know 
not a few instances in which a second mother in 
all respects was a better mother to the step-chil- 
dren ihan their own would have been. The step- 
mother had a better temper, a better judgment, 
more affection, more wisdom, and more every- 
thing that the child needed ; and for that child 
the day its father brought a step-mother into his 
house was the dawn of light, joy, and prosperity. 
We therefore approve of good second marriages, 
those which are properly adjusted and wisely se- 
lected ; we do not approve of any other kind for 
first marriages. We think there is no law of na- 
ture against second marriages, and we regard 
that man or woman as supremely narrow-minded 
and selfish who exacts a promise on the dying bed 
from the survivor never again to marry. There 
are quite as many men and women who, on their 
death-bed, counsel the survivor to marry, and, in 
certain instances, even suggest the one to take 
their place ; and we have been cognizant of sev- 
eral instances in which the choice of the dying 
and the living was mutual with respect to the 
successor. 

Those who write us on this subject, inveighing 
against second marriages, have that exclusive- 
ness of love and that element of jealousy which 
teaches them that in case of their death it would 
be a satisfactory reflection that the survivor 
would never receive the love or caresses of any 
other person. , We think an hour in the other 
life would obliterate such an idea. Widowers, 
especially, often show great folly and inconsist- 
ency in hastily or inconsiderately paying addresses 
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and marrying again, but snch folly of individuals 
does not invalidate the great law of love. 

If in the other life “ they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage, but are as the angels” in 
light, we can see no reason for censure, either in 
feeling or sentiment, in nature or science, re- 
specting an appropriate second marriage. We 
therefore give our opinion in the affirmative, that 
second marriages may properly be formed. 


aE Ot 


A HINT TO OLD MAIDS. 


THERE is a certain absurdity in the story which 
was going the round last week of the lady who 
asked an English Board of Guardians for “a 
child only two years old, with blue eyes, light 
hair, and a complete orphan.” One felt that the 
demand had been dictated rather by sentiment 
than by genuine kindliness, that the child was se- 
lected on the same principle as a doll might have 
been, but the anecdote indicated a curious defi- 
ciency in our law. The practice of adoption, so 
frequent in the Roman and modern Asiatic world, 
allowed by all German Jaws, and sanctioned by 
the Code Napoleon, has never received in England 
any kind of legal recognition. It is not opposed 
to our manners, is rather approved by opinion, 
and is among the philanthropic an incident of 
very frequent occurrence ; but the law takes no 
notice of it, provides no ceremony for recording 
it, and imposes no obligations upon those who at- 
temptit. Yet it would be difficult to suggest a 
practice which might be productive of more gen- 
eral benefit to a society which, like our own, is un- 
favorable to marriage; which throws the time 
further and further back in every generation, and 
which allows in the same family excessive in- 
equalities of fortune. [Owing to the “ beautiful” 
system of aristocratic government under which 
the ‘mother’ country lives, labors, and suffers. ] 
There are thousands of old maids among us, well- 
to-do and excellent, to whom the privilege would 
bring a new zest to their lives, new interests, and 
new occupation, thousand of widowers, whose 
lives are passed in an unwilling solitude, thou- 
sands of married homes where the only thing 
wanting to life is the sound of children’s voices. 
There seems no reason, natural or artificial, why 
a void, due chiefly to the action of an imperfect 
social system, should not by that system be filled 
up.—An English Magazine. 

[By all means. What! deny an orphan child 
to an amiable, well-to-do unmarried lady ! and to 
one in circumstances to educate, train, and im- 
prove one of God’s little ones? Yes, the great, 
grand, noble, high and mighty aristocratic men 
and women of Great Britain had rather adopt and 
cultivate nasty little poodle-dogs than to bestow 
their parental love on one of the thousands of 
orphan children perishing, in body and soul, for 
want of a little kind care—such as is foolishly be- 
stowed on a worthless, soulless brute. We sup- 
pose it is better for the ja maids and the fat 
childless matrons to love even a miserable four- 
legged cur than nothing. But where there are 
so many poor innocent little children, without 
parents or homes, we think it would be far more 
creditable, sensible, and humane to adopt and 
develop one of them into noble manhood or wo- 
manhood, than to throw away their time, money, 
food, and care on a dog which neither appreciates 
nor returns such care and affection. We vote for 
giving children to all the old maids,] 
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JAMES HARLAN. 


PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


A LION in repose is noble; a lion 
aroused is majestic; but a lion in a rage 
is terrible! Maw has all the qualities of 
the lion combined with those of the 
lamb and of all other animals. He has 
also a moral and spiritual nature, which 
make him far more noble, majestic, ter- 
rible, and tender than lion or lamb. Is 
the lion a power in the world? Man is 
his master. The lion has a strong body 
—man has a strong mind. The brain of 
the lion is very small when compared 
with that of man. To one who is only 
strong in body or in courage, we may 
say he is “lion-like ;” but of one who is 
great in mind, we may say he is “ God- 
like.” 

In the likeness herewith presented may 
be seen both the lion and the man. There 
is character in that face! It is now in 
repose. Consider what would be its ex- 
pression when aroused! You now see it 
in bright sunshine, when all is calm and 
serene; but look at it from under the 





dark clouds in a storm, when the ele- 
ments crash and the livid lightning 
gleams, and you may well shrink from 
the thunder-tones and the sharp flashes 
of his mental electricity. Metaphor aside, 
there is no nonsense here. You. may 
approach such a character only in a 
proper manner. It would not do to pat 
him on the shoulder, call him a good fel- 
low, and then ask a favor. Fawning 
flattery would be utterly lost in this 
case. He perceives your motives before 
you speak. You can get into his good 
graces only through his intellect, which 
is broad, comprehensive, and most dis- 
criminating. When he says “ yes,” or 
“no,” he means it. It’s no use to argue 
the point; the question has been de- 
cided. That is your answer. 

There is dignity indicated in that long 
upper lip, and decision in that well-cut 
mouth, courage in the well-formed nose, 
and penetration in the eye. Then ob- 
serve the “dome of thought!” The 
brain is large, of fine fiber, broad at the 
base, wide between the ears, long on 
top, full in the center, and in the crown. 
There is high integrity, deep devotion, 








[Juxy, 
great decision, and the broadest compre- 
hension, with a quick, practical intellect ; 
and the whole is well fortified and sus- 
tained by great executiveness and an ex- 
cellent constitution. Notice the build of 
theman! The chest is large, lungs ample, 
circulation’ good, and digestion perfect. 
The lamp of life is well supplied with 
oil, but not to overflowing. It is used 
with careful economy, and hence may 
be kept burning well on toward a hun- 
dred years! 

There are no marks of dissipation here, 
but the most circumspect habits and 
conduct have impressed the features with 
their diploma of approval Order is con- 
spicuous, and the most perfect method 
observed in all things. So of the organs 
of Size, Form, and Calculation. The en- 
tire group of perceptive faculties is con- 
spicuous. See how wide apart the eyes 
are set! The general memory is excel- 
lent, and especially that of forms, faces, 
facts, and places, while that of thoughts, 
plans, and experiences is good. He 
could excel as a statistician, naturalist, 
financier, architect, or engineer—as a me- 
chanic, manufacturer, or a merchant. In- 
deed, he has the greatest versatility of 
talent, and can do almost anything he 
likes. He is fully developed in nearly 
all the organs, and deficient in none. 

It has been lamented that our great 
statesmen, such as Franklin, Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun, Adams, etc., had passed 
away, and that none were left to fill their 
places. We appreciate departed worth, 
but quite agree with Napoleon, who said, 
‘“* No man is indispensable.” Nor do we 
hesitate to affirm that there are, to-day, 
more able statesmen in America than 
ever before. And we claim that the 
subject under examination is one of the 
rising men of the time. 

Socially, he would be friendly and af- 
fectionate ; fond of family and of home, 
providing liberally for all; but not given 
to much petting or caressing, and would 
be more platonic than ardent. 

Morally and spiritually, he has been 
amply blessed with large Veneration, 
Conscientiousness, Benevolence, Hope, 
and Spirituality—inheriting his mother’s 
tendency to religious worship, and add- 
ing strength, study, and discipline to a 
naturally strong moral character. 

Look at the man! he stands five feet 
ten inches, weighs a hundred and eighty- 
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five pounds, is well built, and every way 
well-proportioned, There is just enough 
of the Celtic blood, derived from his Scot- 
tish ancestry, to give vivacity of spirit, 
and enough of the Teutonic to give te- 
nacity of life. His skin is soft and fine; 
his hair brown and silky; his complex- 
ion fair; his eyes dark-brown; and his 
features strongly marked, but regular 
and very expressive. 

We are informed that Mr. Harlan 
married, in 1845 or °46, a very intelligent 
and worthy lady, a native of Kentucky, 
then residing in the State of Indiana, by 
whom he has two children—a son, pro- 
bably twelve or thirteen years of age, 
and a daughter, a few years older. 

During the war, Mrs. Harlan has de- 


_ voted herself to the soldiers in every way 
that her strength would permit. 


She 
was almost ubiquitous, we are informed, 
being intrusted at times by the Secretary 
of War with the distribution of whole 
cargoes of supplies for the hospitals, 
that accumulated as seizures at provost- 
marshals’ headquarters. She has ex- 
pended an amount from her private purse 
nearly or quite equal to her husband’s 
salary as United States senator, for which 
very many of our brave boys will ever 
remember her in their prayers. 

We will conclude this statement* by 
predicting for Mr. Harlan—accidents ex- 
cepted—rapid promotion in the public 
confidence and admiration. After the 
great thunder-storm, we trust the politi- 
cal atmosphere will be equal to sustain- 
in, men of such unblemished character 
in “the highest office in the gift of the 
people.” That his record is clean, may 
be seen from the very faithful biograph- 
ical sketch which follows. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. James Harlan was born in Illinois, August 
25th, 1820. At the age of three years his parents 
removed with him to Indiana, where he was em- 
ployed, during his minority, with his father in 
In the year 1841 he en- 
tered the Preparatory Department of Asbury 
University, then under the presidency of the 
present Bishop Simpson. Upon meager means 
obtained by teaching at intervals, he managed to 
graduate at that institution with honor in 1845, 
and it has since conferred upon him the well- 
merited degrees of A.M. and LL.D. ; 

In the winter of 1845, being elected to the Pro- 
fessorship of Languages in Iowa City College, he 
removed to that city. Here, although among 
strangers, he early won for himself an enviable 
reputation for industry, ability, and an unswervy- 
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ing integrity which has only broadened and 
deepened in the public mind until to-day. 

In 1847 he was elected by the people Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of the new State of 
his adoption. This was no ordinary compliment 
to a young man who had resided in the State less 
than two years when the election occurred, espe- 
cially when taken in connection with the fact that 
his opponent was the Hon. Charles Mason, who 
graduated at the head of his class at the Military 
Academy at West Point—had served as chief- 
justice of the Federal Court of the Territory 
during the entire period of its existence, was con- 
ceded by all parties to be a gentleman of ability 
and unblemished reputation, and who, as a can- 
didate, was the choice of the party which had, 
up to this election, been uniformly triumphant 
in the State and Territory, and continued so until 
the Kansas-Nebraska issue, except when Mr. 
Harlan was a candidate. 

In 1848, Mr. Harlan was superseded: by Hon. 
Thomas H. Benton, Jr., the officials insisting that 
he was elected by a majority of seventeen votes. 
The count, however, is now universally conceded 
to have been fraudulent, though not participated 
in, of course, by Mr. Benton, for whom Mr. Har- 
lan personally has always entertained a high re- 
gard. In this year he was admitted to the bar, 
and commenced the practice of law in Iowa City. 
In this profession, while he remained in it, he 
was eminently successful; but his friends were 
unwilling to leave him atthe bar, however agree- 
able to him, or however brilliant his prospects 
for a distinguished career in the profession. 


In 1849, the people, eager to trust and honor. 


the young man who in every public position had 
proved himself so worthy of their confidence, 


‘ nominated him for Governor; but, not being of 


constitutional age for that office, he was com- 
pelled to disappoint them by declining the prof- 
fered honor. 

Continuing in the practice of law until 1858, he 
was then, by the annual Conference of the M. E. 
Church, elected President of the Mount Pleasant 
Collegiate Institute, which during the winter fol- 
lowing was reorganized under an amended char- 
ter, and he retained in the presidency. His in- 
dustry and energy, with his varied learning and 
strong sense, compelled the same success here 
that had attended all his undertakings thus far, 
and which we may well say has never yet de- 
serted him. But here again the people were un- 
willing to leave him in the field of labor to 
which their confidence and admiration had so 
shortly before assigned him; scarcely two years 
was he permitted to serve at the head of the Uni- 
versity until, by the Legislature, he was elected 
United States senator for the term commencing 
March 4th, 1855. Upon this election, which so 
far from being sought by him, fell upon him even 
without his knowledge, he resigned the presi- 
dency of the University, and-was elected Profes- 
sor of Political Economy and International Law, 
which position he still holds. This election oc- 
curred Jan, 6th, 1855, and he was admitted to his 
seat Dec. 3d following. 

His first formal speech in the Senate was made 
March 27th, 1856, on the admission of Kansas, 
and was regarded then, and must be held by the 
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student of history hereafter, as one of the ablest 
arguments on the right and finally successful side 
of that great contest. Such men as Butler of 
S. C., Cass, Benjamin, Toucey, and Douglas soon 
learned to respect the sturdy logic of the young 
debater from the West. His speech upon the oc- 
casion of presenting the memorial of James H. 
Lane, praying the acceptance of the memorial of 
the members of the Kansas Territorial Legisla- 
ture for the admission of their Territory into the 
Union as a State was. such a scorching as opposi- 
tions seldom get, bué the limits of this sketch will 
not permit us to quote. It can be consulted, 
Appendix to Cong. Globe, Ist Sess., 34th Cong., 
p. 378. 

By almost a party vote, not unlikely stimulated 
by the castigation above alluded to, it was, Jan. 
12th, 1857, resolved by the Senate, ‘‘ That James 
Harlan is not entitled to his seat as a senator 
from Iowa.” 

The character of this decision may be under- 
stood from the following brief statement of facts : 


-The Senate and House of Representatives of 


Iowa agreed to go into joint session to elect a 
senator and judges. After the joint session had 
met and adjourned from day to day for some 
time, it was discovered that the Whigs were about 
to be successful, and the Democratic senators 
absented themselves for the purpose of prevent- 
ing an election. A quorum of the joint session 
met, however, and a clear majority of both houses 
elected Mr. Harlan. Two years after, the mat- 
ter was brought up on the protest of the Demo- 
cratic members of the State Senate, and Mr. H. 
ousted as above stated. During these two years 
of peaceful occupation of his seat, a Presidential 
campaign was passed quietly, which might have 
been endangered by such party tyranny in the 
Senate, and Fremont made President—hence, no 
doubt, the delay. 

But Mr, H. repaired immediately to Iowa City, 
where the State Legislature was in session. He 
arrived on Friday evening—was re-elected on 
Saturday following. He spent a day or two at 
his home in Mount Pleasant, returoed to Wash- 
ington, was re-sworn, and resumed his seat on the 
29th of the same month. This was a triumph 
worth more than allit cost; but the ‘‘ honor was 
worn lightly.” 

At the expiration of his term in 1851 he was re- 
elected without a dissenting voice among his 
party for the term to end March 4th, 1867. 

During his entire service in the Senate he acted 
in harmony with the Republican party, which for 
four or five years was in a meagre minority. He, 
however, commanded the respect of his political 
opponents by his modest and yet fearless and 
able support of the measures which his judgment 
and conscience approved, by his unwearied in- 
dustry in the examination of every subject of 
practical legislation, and by his evident honesty 
of purpose and integrity of character. The lead- 
ing measures supported by the Republican party 
had few if any more able advocates, and none 
more efficient or successful either in the Senate or 
before the people. The published debates of 
Congress will show that he argued and elucidated 
with great clearness and conclusiveness every 
phase of the question of slavery and emancipa- 
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tion in all their social, legal, and economic rami- 
fications—the exclusion of slavery from the Ter- 
ritories—the constitutional means of restriction— 
climatic influence on the races, white and black— 
the necessity or propriety of colonization—and 
the effects of emancipation on the institutions of 
the country North and South. 

He was the earnest advocate of the early con- 
struction of the Pacific Railroad—had made him- 
self, by a careful examination, master of the 
whole subject—was consequently appointed a 
member of the “Senate Contmittee on the Pacific 
Railroad” ; and when the two bodies differed as 
to the details of the bill, he was made chairman 
of the committee of conference of the two houses, 
and did more than any other living man to recon- 
cile conflicting views on the amended bill which 
afterward became the law of the land. 


As Chairman of the Committee on Public Lands 
he exerted a controlling influence in shaping the 
policy of the Government in the disposition of 
the public domain, so as to aid in the construc- 
tion of railroads and the improvement of other 
avenues of intercourse, as well as to advance the 
individual interests of the frontier settler by fa- 
cilitating his acquisition of a landed estate, and 
also by securing a permanent fund for the sup- 
port of common schools for the masses, and other 
institutions of learning. Under his guidance the 
laws for the survey, sale, and pre-emption of the 
public lands were harmonized, and the Home- 
stead Bill so modified as to render it a practical 
and beneficent measnre for the indigent settler, 
and at the same but slightly, if at all, detrimental 
to the public treasury. And on this as well as 
that other great national measure, the Pacific 
Railroad Bill, above mentioned, when the two 
houses disagreed as to details, Mr. Harlan was 
selected by the President of the Senate to act as 
chairman of the committee of conference. 

His thorough acquaintance with the land laws, 
his clear perception of the principles of justice 
and equity which should control in their admin- 
istration, and his unwearied industry and care in 
the examination of all claims presented to Con- 
gress growing out of the disposition of the public 
lands to private citizens, corporations, or States— 
caused him to be regarded almost in the light of an 
oracle by his compeers in the Senate whenever any 
of these claims were pending; his statements of 
fact were never disputed, and his judgment al- 
most always followed. 


Immediately after he was placed upon the 
Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, it became 
manifest that he had made himself master of that 
whole subject in all of its details. He conse- 
quently exercised a leading influence on the leg- 
islation of Congress affecting our intercourse with 
these children of the forest ; humanity and justice 
to them, as well as the safety of the frontier set- 
tlements from savage warfare being with him cardi- 
nal elements to guide him in shaping the policy of 
the Government. The effect of the repeal, over 
Mr. H.’s earnest protest, of the beneficent features 
of the Indian Intercourse laws, under the lead of 
Senator Hunter, which all admit laid the founda- 
tion for our recent Indian wars, furnishes a 
marked illustration of the safety of his counsels 
in these affairs. 
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As a member of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture he was the earnest advocate of every 
measure calculated to develop and advance that 
great national interest, and prepared the only 
report marked by scientific research made on 
that subject by the Senate committee during the 
last ten years. He gave his earnest support to 
the Agricultural College Bill, though in conflict 
with his views of the proper policy for the dispo- 
sition of the public lands, because he regarded it 
as the only opportunity for laying firmly the 
foundation for these nurseries of scientific agri- 
culture, which must prove of vast consequence 
for good to the whole people of this continent 
and the toiling millions of the Old World. 

A perusal of the Congressional Globe will 
show that, though never unjust or illiberal to- 
ward the older and more powerful members of 
the Union, he has ever been the vigilant guardian 
of the peculiar interests of the new States, in- 
cluding his own. He has also been a no less 
vigilant guardian of the public treasury, though 
never lending himself to niggardly and parsimo- 
nious measures. 

His inauguration of the proposition for the con- 
struction of a ship canal from the Northern Lakes 
to the waters of the Mississippi (See Cong. Globe, 
2d Sess., 86 Cong., Part I.); his opposition to 
legislation on the Sabbath; his introduction of 
resolutions on fasting and prayer; his proposi- 
tions for reform in the chaplain service of the 
army and navy ; in aid of foreign emigration ; the 
re-construction of the insurrectionary States ; the 
reclamation of Colorado Desert; the improve- 
ment of navigation of lakes and rivers; the ap- 
plication of meteorological observations in aid of 
agriculture to land as well as sea; for the support 
of scientific explorations and kindred measures ; 
for reform in criminal justice in the District of 
Columbia and in the Territories ; and his remarks 
on such subjects as the Bankrupt Bill; the Ken- 
tucky Volunteers Bill; the Bill to Re-organize the 
Court of Claims; on the Resolution relating to 
Floyd’s acceptances ; on the Bill to Indemnify 
the President; on the Conscription Bill; on the 
conditions of release of State Prisoners; on the 
Disqualification of Color in carrying the Mails ; 
on the Organization of Territories; on Amend- 
ment to the Constitution ; on District Registration 
Bill; on Bill to establish Freedmen’s Bureau; on 
inter-continental Telegraph; on Bill providing 
bail in certain cases of military arrests ; on the 
Construction of Railroads; on Education in the 
District of Columbia for white and colored chil- 
dren ; and on the Income Tax Bill, all together 
furnish an indication of the range of his acquire- 
ments, the tendency of his thoughts, and the 
breadth of his views, that can not be given in any 
sketch necessarily so brief as to omit them. 


It is not deemed proper in this brief narrative 
to reproduce even the substance of the many 
elaborate speeches made by him in the Senate and 
before the people. Among them may be men- 
tioned as a sample of the whole, his speech in 
reply to Senator Hunter of Virginia, during the 
winter of ’60-’61, immediately preceding the 
breaking out of the rebellion. This speech was 
characteristic in clearness, method, directness, 
force, and conclusiveness, and was regarded by his 
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associates in the Senate as the great speech of the 
session. In the commencement he examines and 
exposes in their order every pretext for secession, 
and proceeds to charge upon the authors of the 
then incipient rebellion, with unsurpassed vigor 
and force, that the loss of political power was 
their real grievance. He indicated the impos- 
sibility of any compromise on the terms proposed 
by the Southern leaders without dishonor, and 
pointed out the means of an adjustment alike 
honorable to the South and the North, requiring 
no retraction of principle on the part of any one, 
by admitting the Territories into the Union as 
States. He warned the South against a resort to 
an arbitrament of the sword ; predicted the im- 
possibility of their securing a division of the States 
of the Northwest from the Middle and New 
England States; the certainty and comparative 
dispatch with which an armed rebellion would be 
crushed, and concluded with a most powerful 
appeal to these conspirators not to plunge the 
country into such a sea of blood. Upon the con- 
clusion of this speech four-fifths of the Union 
senators crowded around to congratulate him, 
and a state of excitement prevailed on the floor 
of the Senate for some moments such as had 
seldom if ever before been witnessed in that 
body. 

On his power as a platform speaker before’ the 
populace it would not be proper to comment, for, 
as he is still living, and comparatively a young 
man, the public may reasonably expect to have 
opportunities of judging for themselves. It may 
not be amiss, however, to state that in a clear 
presentation of facts, in collecting and portraying 
whatever tends to arouse the human sensibilities, 
and as a close, logical reasoner he has few equals. 
A large number of most flattering extracts from 
the press notices where he has addressed the 
people lie before us, but it is useless to quote as 
it would be difficult to select. 


The impression made upon the public mind by 
Mr. Harlan as a senator, during his service in 
that body, is clearly set forth by the New York 
Tribune in a single sentence which we extract 
from an article in that paper of April, 1858. 
“Mr. Harlan is a most worthy member of the 
Senate, singularly unobtrusive for a man of his 
merits, and one who never fails to meet the high- 
est expectations of his friends when he engages 
in debate.” 

He was a member of the Peace Congress; but 
after seeing the members sent from the slave 
States, and witnessing the election of Ex-President 
John Tyler presiding officer, he predicted that its 
deliberations would end in a miserable failure. 

He was also selected by the Union members of 
the House and Senate as a member of the Union 
Congressional Committee for the management of 
the recent Presidential campaign. Being the only 
member of the committee on the part of the Senate 
who devoted his whole time to this work, he 
became the active organ of the committee—organ- 


ized an immense working force, regulated its 


finances with ability and unimpeachable fidelity, 
employed a large number of presses in Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York in 
printing reading matter for the masses, which 
resulted in the distribution of many millions of 
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documents among the people at home, and in all 
our great armies. To his labors, therefore, the 
country is doubtless largely indebted for the tri- 
umphant success of the Union candidates last 
November. 

Such, in brief detail, is the character, and such 
have been the services of the man who was 
selected by the late President Lincoln, and 
unanimously confirmed by the Senate without 
reference to a committee, to be Secretary of the 
Interior. No better security could be found in 
the history of any statesman in the country, 
whether that of his public services or of his private 
character be viewed, that the duties of the office 
upon which he has just entered will be well and 
faithfully executed. 

Even party malignity, never scrupulous as to 
the weapons it employs against a powerful adver- 
sary, has ever been too prudent to weaken itself 
by charging, even in inuendo, that Mr. Harlan was 
guilty of any of the corruptions, peculations, and 
deceptions that almost universally mark the 
modern politician. 

His position on the committees of the Senate 
for several years has given him an intimate 
knowledge of the details of all the leading sub- 
jects that fall within the department over which 
he is called to preside. The execution of the laws 
- relating to the Public Lands, the Indian Affairs, 
the Agricultural Bureau, the Pacific Railroad, and 
all the general internal statutes, will now devolve 
upon their most conspicuous author. We predict 
complete success. 


“ Signs of Character,” 


nnn nnn 
- Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 


THE CONSPIRATORS. 


A PERSONAL DESCRIPTION OF THE ASSASSINS 
ON TRIAL AT WASHINGTON. 





Tux most graphic personal description yet given 
& the conspirators on trial at Washington ap- 
pears in the New York Methodist, written by Rev. 
Dr. B. H. Nadal, one of the editors of that paper. 

MRS. SURRATT, 
who presents herself in the light of a mother, if 
not to the bloody plot itself, at least to the ‘‘ beasts 
of Ephesus,’’ is now on trial. Her house in Wash- 
ington was the meeting-place of the horrid crew, 
and her own son a partner with her and the rest 
of them in the conspiracy. She, it will be re- 
membered, on the day of the murder, drove out 
to Surrattsville with what she graphically de- 
scribed as ‘‘ the shooting-irons,’’ for which Booth 
and Harold called in their flight down the western 
peninsula of Maryland. She played the tigress in 
nursing the purpose of the assassins until it was 
fully ready for the deed ; and when she was ar- 
rested in the small hours of the night, in her own 
house, asked permission to kneel and say her 
prayers before being marched away by the offi- 
cers. She actually did kneel, and no doubt re- 
peated her ‘‘ Hail, Mary !’’ But will the reader 
pause and take a view of this woman? She sits 
there, in the corner, the first in the row of crim- 


inals—a position of honor to which both her age 
and her intelligence entitle her. The reader at 
first finds a vail, a thin one, between him and 
the object of his scrutiny. - Wait a moment ; this 
witness is called on to identify her, and her face 
must be uncovered. She is modest and reluc- 
tant, but justice is stern, and her shyness must 
give way. There, now, you see the face per- 
fectly ; and, between us, it is a fine one. In- 
deed, if there were nothing the matter, and we 
were called on at this distance of ten feet to give 
an opinion, we should pronounce her, for a 
woman of her age, handsome. She is tall and 
large, without being fat, weighing perhaps a 
hundred and eighty pounds. Her hair, seen in 
the shade of her bonnet, reveals no gray, and is 
a beautiful dark brown, well polished with the 
brush. Her face, as befits such a form, is broad, 
but not coarse—just the reverse. It is fair, the 
cheek slightly tinged by the interest of the cir- 
cumstances; and her eye is bright, clear, calm, 
resolute, but not unkind. Her expression, for 
the several hours she was under our eye, was that 
of deeply somber gentleness, which still bore a 
look of having been partly produced by the will, 
and for the occasion. Immersed as she is in 
crime, she does not forget a woman’s art. She 
is doing her best to make a favorable impres- 
sion, by dress and aspect, upon her judges. She 
was the very person to mold the material which 
fell into her hands. She no doubt ruled them 
like a queen. But the court, fortunately, is 
made of quite another metal. 


HAROLD. 

Next to this mother of conspirators sits Harold 
—a poor, doltish-looking youth, just past his ma- 
jority. He is small, with a peaked mouth, a nose 


slightly hooked, a sprinkle of moustache, a wan- - 


dering, twinkling eye, a narrow forehead with 
protruding brows, and a general expression of 
mingled fun and stillness. He strikes youasa 
fellow such as Booth would have had about him 
to laugh at his jokes, to do his chores, and to be 
his man Friday generally. 


PAYNE. 

After Harold comes Payne, next to Mrs. Sur- 
ratt, the great character of the party. He is 
tall, straight, stout—the perfection of physical 
form. It would be hard to guess whether keen 
activity or muscular energy predominates in 
him; both seem to belong to him in an equal 
proportion. His large head is thickly covered 
with black hair; his forehead is almost entirely 
wanting ; his face has no beard ; his neck is im- 
mense as a bull’s, and yet smooth and fair ; his 
lips thin and firm; his nose small; but his eye, 
the characteristic feature, reminds you of the 
man who said, ‘‘ Our name is legion !’’ only you 
can see that the said legion has not yet entered. 
It is an eye of deliberately rolling fire—a pair of 
perdition-lighted torches; when they move, 
they flash and glare, rather than look. This is 
not a mere reading of the man’s crime, already 
known, in his look; it is a reasonably sober 
description of the reality. As you look at his 
great form, sitting calmly erect and seemingly 
reckless, you think of a modern boxer or of a 
Roman gladiator. When you meet his eye you 
think of Lucifer ; but when, in the light of that 





eye, you regard the whole face, you are reminded 
of Satan in the swine, a possessed brute. Noth- 
ing moves him; without looking defiant, he is 
imperturbed and perfectly at home. His nerves 
appear to have gone into muscles. 

[Another correspondent says of Payne :] 

It is a physiognomy which one would select for 
a second look in any crowd simply on account 
of the great animal strength of the head and ut- 
ter brutality of the expression of the face. A 
broad, heavy jaw, unshaded by any appearance 
of beard ; thick, protruding lips; rather a small 
nose, with large nostrils ; clear, unflinching, yet 
restless eyes, either black or a very dark blue- 
black ; lowering brows; a rather low forehead, 
almost entirely covered by a heavy shock of un- 
kempt black hair falling down nearly to his eyes ; 
a dark and clear complexion, and a head slanting 
down from the back like a house-roof, making up 
the rest of the picture. 

ATZEROTT. 

Next comes Atzerott, short in person, almost 
without neck, dirty, cadaverous, dull, curly or 
tangle-haired, cowardly looking, and evidently a 
poor miserable jack—a dupe. 

0’ LAUGHLIN. 

The fifth man is O’Laughlin, a Baltfmorean, as 
we learn. He is the best-looking of the gang. 
He is small in person, with delicate features, a 
head of flaky coal-black hair, and a fine moustache 
of the same color. His forehead is broad and 
striking, his fine black eye rests softly and 
humbly under delicately penciled brows, and his 
whole appearance impresses the beholder with 
the strangeness of his connection with the great 
crime. He must be young in crime, and the 
deformity of his soul has not pictured itself on 


his face. 
SPANGLER. 


Spangler, who appears to have been a sort of 
stable drudge for Booth and his horses, is the sixth 
in order. Like most of the others, his face lacks 
aforehead. Lavateramused himself with tracing 
the resemblance between human and brute faces. 
We have seen cows or oxen with countenances 
very much like that of poor Spangler. He looks 
the picture of distress. 


DR. MUDD. 

Dr. Mudd is a native of Charles County, but 
looks like a Scotchman. His hair is yellow ; his 
beard and moustache pale red; his complexion 
white, almost as whitest paper; his eyebrows 
albino ; his eyes signifying nothing, and his ex- 
pression blank vacancy. 

ARNOLD. 
The last in the series is a poor youth by the 


name of Arnold, who has made a confession, not 
yet given to the public. He is rather a good- 
looking boy, with no special facial marks. 

Such is the company now on trial for con- 
spiracy to murder the President and other offi- 
cers of our Government. Among them all, Mrs. 
Surratt alone gives proof of anything like mind. 

he rest were miserable tools of cunning and 
abolical rebel leaders. 


[It is our intention to obtain likenesses of 
these and other culprits, and publish the mis- 
erable batch, together with more of a detailed 
analysis of their organizations. We are much 
obliged to Rev. Dr. Nadal for the foregoing well- 
written personal descriptions. ] 
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OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 





CONFIDING.—The faculty of Confiding is the oppo- 
site of Concealment [Secretiveness], and counteracts its 
too great reticence. Women generally have both largely 
developed, and, while very secretive toward the world in 
general, are frank and confiding toward those whom they 
love.— Redfield. 

The physiognomical sign of Confiding, accord- 
ing to Dr. Redfield, is the breadth of the anterior 
half of the wing of the nose (fig. 2, a). Further 
careful observations are nec- 
essary to establish this sign. 
Look at the noses of all your 
feminine acquaintances, and 
particularly that of your lady- 
love (if you have one), with 
reference to this develop- 
ment, and note whether or 
not it corresponds with the 
trait of character it is sup- 
posed to indicate. 

CONGENTALITY.—This fac- 
ulty gives a preference fur u con- 
Jugal partner of like temperament 
with one’s own.— Redfield. 

The sign of Congeniality is 
believed to be the anterior 
projection of the center of 
the chin, as represented in fig. 3. It forms, when 
large, the pointed chin, and is oftener seen fully 
developed in woman than in man. 

A person with this kind of chin (well repre- 
sented in the accompanying portrait (fig. 4), is 

We likely to have a beau ideal, and 

/ will not be easily satisfied with 
any one of the real men or wom- 
en by whom he or she may be 
surrounded, The dominance of 
this feeling is a very frequent 
cause of celibacy. Failing to 
find the <‘ other self,”’ for which 
they are seeking, many men ang 
women remain single through 
life. 

CONJUGALITY (A).—The con- 
jugal state.— Webster, 


Union for life; the pairing instinct; duality and exclu- 
siveness of love.—Fowler. 


Location.—Conjugality is situated in the lower 


Fria. 2. 


Fre. 8. 


part of the back-head (fig. 1, A), just above 
Amativeness. p 

Founotion.—‘‘ The mating instinct, or faculty of 
union for life,’ Mr. Sizer says, in his ‘ Thoughts 
on Domestic Life,’ ‘‘is the basis of marriage and 
of the laws 
and customs 
which recog- 
nize the life- 
choice of one 
woman for 
one man. 

“That this 
faculty is a 
part of the 
mental na- 
ture of every 
well-consti- 
tuted human 
being scarce- 
ly admits of 





a doubt. If 
the  consci- 
ousness or 
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testimony of 
the inner life of ten thousand well-organized and 
unperverted men and woien could be obtained, 
we believe ninety-nine in every hundred would 
readily respond to the presence of a strong desire 
to select one, and but one, sexual mate, and cleave 
to that one for life. This faculty very often comes 
into activity before Amativeness, and the young 
heart pants to find its mate, and really does se- 
lect, meets with a response, and never regrets 
the choice, or changes in the least. , Some of the 
most perfect and happy of unions we have ever 
known have been of this sort, formed in child- 
hood, perhaps five years before the promptings 


. of Amativeness were experienced. * * * * * 


Mating for life does not depend upon Amative- 
ness ; for this faculty can be exercised and its 
normal function answered in the human race as 
perfectly as it is in unmating animals without the 
exercise of the faculty of union for life. More- 
over, among the lower animals, those that pair for 
life are just as constant in affection the whole 
year round as they are during the procreating 
season, showing that for ten months in the year 
Amativeness is by no means their bond of 
union.”’ 

ILLUSTRATIVE ExamMPLes.—Neither Gall, Spurz- 
heim, nor Combe recognize any special organ for 
the propensity to form permanent conjugal unions 
apart from Amativeness; but Mr. Sizer, in the 
work already quoted, has shown conclusively, we 
think, that Conjugality is a special fundamental 
faculty, and has consequently its special organ in 
the brain. He says: 

“Some birds and animals choose a sexual 
mate, and remain faithful to that mate for life, as 
the lion and the eagle. The sheep and horse 
associate promiscuously, and do not choose mates 
at all. The lion and eagle manifest one faculty 
that the horse and sheep do not evince, conse- 
quently the disposition to choose a sexual mate 
for life is a distinct and special faculty. 

“Man is an epitome or embodiment in himself 
of all the capabilities and propensities of all the 
lower animals. However much they may differ 
in capacity and disposition, ranging all the way 
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from ‘the half-reasoning elephant’ down to the 
scarce conscious oyster, from the ferocious tiger 
to the docile and inoffensive rabbit, not one of all 
the animal tribes or varieties has a mental faculty 
or a propensity which man does not show in most 
distinct characteristics. The very fact that any of 
the lower animals can be proved to possess any 
given faculty is proof positive that man pos- 
sesses the same. And we may say, in passing, 
that man is more than a mere animal. He has 
several faculties which no one of all the races of 
animals exhibit; among these may be mention- 
ed Conscientiousness, Veneration, Spirituality, 
Mirthfulness, Ideality, Sublimity, and the higher 
manifestations of Causality. 

‘‘ Among the faculties displayed by some of the 
lower animals and not by others, thereby proving 
it to be special, and which is also manifested by 
man, is the MATING DISPosITION. Man, therefore, 
is a mating or marrying being, and this propen- 
sity or predisposition is as much a law or insti- 
tute of his being as is sexual love, or the pro- 


creative instinct, or the love of young.” 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS (15).—Fr. Consctenciosité, 
A scrupulous regard to the decisions of conscience; a 
sense of justice, and a strict conformity to its dictates.— 
Locke. 





Fie. 5. 


I admit a fundamental sentiment of the desire to be just 
[Conscientiousness], which in my opinion also produces 
remorse or repentance, and constitutes the essential part 
of moral conscience. This feeling, however, does not de- 
termine what is just or unjust, right or wrong, true or 
false. These particular determinations depend on the 
other faculties with which the sentiment is combined — 
Spurzheim, 

This is the sentiment of what is just and unjust, of right 
and of moral obligation.—Broussais. 

It is the faculty of Conscientiousness which produces 
the feeling of obligation or incumbency, for which we 
have no single definite expression in the English lan- 
guage. Justice is the result of this sentiment, acting in 
combination with the intellectual powers.— Combe, 


Location.—The organ of Conscientiousness is 


situated on the posterior and lateral parts of the 
coronal region (at the point marked 16 in fig. 1), 
upward from the fore part of Cautiousness and 


x 
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forward from Approbativeness. On the skull, its 
place (fig. 5, a) is on the upper and forward part 
of the parietal bone, about three inches above the 
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opening of the ear, and about one and a half 
inches from the middle line of the head. When 
large, with deficient Firmness, it gives the head 





the shape shown in fig. 6. Fig. 7 represents it 
small. 
PHYSIOGNOMICAL SIGN. 


The sentiment of Conscientiousness is thought 
to be indicated by the muscle which causes per- 
pendicular wrinkles between the eyebrows, as 
shown in fig. 8. A single wrinkle in the center 


is the sign of strict Honesty in small money mat- ' 


ters, or what some people would call ‘ Close- 
ness.” A disposition to require justice in others 
is indicated by two wrinkles, one on each side of 
the foregoing, as shown in fig. 11. Conscientious- 
ness proper, or a disposition to apply the rules of 
justice to one’s self, has its special sign in wiin- 
kles outward from the last named. We give 
these signs, however, as conjectural rather than 
as established, and wish them to be received as 
matters presented for investigation. The phreno- 
logical sign of large Conscientiousness—great 
breadth of the top-head, a little forward and on 
both sides of Firmness, and above Cautiousness, 
may always be relied on. When the organ is 
small, the head will be found to be narrow on 
the top, jutting off abruptly, like a steep roof ofa 
house, as in figs. 9 and 10. ; 

Function.—This faculty is of the very highest 
importance as a regulator of all the others. “If 
Combativeness and Destructiveness be too ac- 
tive,” Mr. Combe says, ‘‘ Conscientiousness pre- 
scribes a limit to their 
indulgence ; it permits 
defense, but no mali- 
cious aggression ; if 
Acquisitiveness urge 
too keenly, it reminds 
us of the rights of oth- 
ers; if Benevolence 
tend toward profu- 
sion, this faculty issues 
the admonition, Be 
just before you are 
generous ; if Ideality 
aspire to its high delights, when duty requires 
laborious exertions in an humble sphere, Consci- 
entiousness supplies the curb, and bids the soar- 
ing spirit restrain its wing. 
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“ Nay, not only does it not operate as a curb 
upon our too active desires, but it may lead us to 
do acts as duties, which other faculties, if power- 
ful, would have prompted us to do with inclina- 
tion. If Benevolence be weak, Conscientiousness 
proclaims, in a voice of authority, that it is our 
duty to relieve the miserable ; if Acquisitiveness 
be too feeble to prompt to industry, this senti- 
ment calls aloud on us to labor, that we may do 
justice to those around us. From this regulating 
quality, Conscientiousness is an important ele- 
ment in constituting a practical judgment and an 
upright and consistent character. Hence its cul- 
tivation in children is of great importance. 

“ When this faculty is powerful, the individual 
is disposed to regulate his conduct by the nicest 
sentiments of justice ; there is an earnestness, in- 
tegrity, and directness in his manner which in- 


' Spire us with confidence and give us a convictiou 


of his sincerity. Such an individual desires to 
act justly from the love of justice, unbiased by 
fear, interest, or any sinister motive. * * * * 

“In practical life, when it predominates over 
Benevolence, it renders the individual a strict 
disciplinarian, and a rigid, although a just, mas- 
ter. It disposes him to invest all actions with a 
character of duty or obligation, so that if a 
servant misplace any article, it is not simply an 
error, but a fault. Some very estimable persons, 
by giving way to this tendency in matters of 
trivial importance, render 
themselves not a little 
disagreeabie.” 
DeEFICcIENUY.—Small Con- 
scientiousness leaves the 
\ propensities without ade- 
\ quate control. The feel- 
ing of justice being want- 
ing, the mind does not 
furnish reasons to oppose 
to the influence of the baser inclinations. If Con- 
scientiousness were not deficient, the intellect 
would make us say, ‘‘I shall wound my conscience 
if I do this bad action ;’’ but if the feeling of con- 
scientiousness and justice be wanting, the intellect 
does not furnish the incentive to justice, but the 
inclination to indulge in some or every passion. 

It may be observed, further, that those who 
have very little conscience do not account for 
the good acts of others by ascribing them to the 
inspiration of this feeling. They imagine that 
the passions, cunning, or the personal interests 
alone instigate to acts of virtue, and with a 
knowing look they unvail to you the secret mo- 
tives which have urged such and such an honest 
man to do things which appear to you (but not to 
his interpreter) to be disinterested, sublime, or 
admirable. The reason of these tactics of men 
void of conscience is evident. They suppose that 
motives operate in others which are of the same 
nature as those to which they are themselves dis- 
posed to yield. It is Phrenology which discov- 
ers these concealed springs of the human mind. 
Thus reasons the miser, who explains the acts of 
others by suggesting the existence in them of a 
secret pecuniary interest as the incentive to par- 
ticular acts of goodness. The great Napoleon 
could never understand the motives of a man who 
had any scruples of conscience. 
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A deficiency of Conscientiousness in connection 
with large Secretiveness, especially when the 
latter is aided by Ideality and Wonder, produces 
a tendency to lying so strong in some cases that 


the unfortunate victim of.a bad organization finds 
it quite impossible to overcome it. 

ILLustRATIVvVE ExampLes.—The difference of de- 
velopment of this organ in different nations and 
individuals, and its combinations with other or- 
gans, enable us to account for the differences in 
the notions of justice entertained at different 
times and by different people. The sentiment of 
truth is found by the English judges to be so low 
in the Africans, the Hindoos, and the aboriginal 
Americans, that such individuals are not re- 
ceived as witnesses in the colonial courts ; and it 
is a curious fact, that a defect in the organ of 
Conscientiousness is a reigning feature in the 
skulls of these nations in possession of the 
Phrenological Society. Itis small likewise in the 
Esquimaux (fig. 10), who are notoriously addicted 
to dishonesty and theft. The notions of justice of 
that individual are most fit to be assumed as a 
standard in whom this organ is decidedly large, 
in combination with a large endowment of the 
other moral sentiments and reflection ; just as we 
hold the person possessed of the greatest organ 
of Tune, in combination with the organs of the 
moral sentiments and reflection, to be the best 
judge of musical compositions. 

In Animats.—Phrenologists generally deny 
this faculty to animals. Broussais, however, 
says: “I think that the outline of this feeling 
exists in the elephant, the dog, and even the 
When these animals are ill-treated with- 
out cause, they distinguish the injustice. They 
are, to a certain point, like children. Children, 
even when very young, know when a person is 
guilty of injustice toward them, and show it by 
rebelling, while they submit if they feel that a 
just chastisement is imposed upon them.” 


ee 


Taar Nosz.—He knows his nose. I know he 
knows his nose. He knows I know he knows his 
nose. He said he knew I knew he knew his 
nose ; and if he knows I know he knows his nose, 
of course he knows I know he knows his nose. 





True.—The noblest question in the world is, 
What good can I do in it? 
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“‘Ir I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 


pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,’’—De Hoe, 
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OUR COUNTRY. 





Sones of triumph and rejoicing are 
now on every loyal tongue throughout 
the land. ‘“ Hail Conumpra” will be 
wafted on the breeze from the great 
lakes of the North to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and from Atlantic to Pacific! The 
religious sentiment of gratitude goes 
forth in prayer and hymn from every 
heart, and finds expression in those 
sweet and sublime words— 

‘¢ Praise God from whom all blessings flow,’’ 
to which the angelic hosts of heaven 
seem to respond Hallelujah, Amen and 
Amen. May all our rejoicings be duly 
sanctified and rendered acceptable to 
Him who hath given us the victory. 

As a nation, we had sinned. We 
claimed to be what we were not—a 
nation of “ freemen” granting “ equal 
rights” to all meh, when at the same 
time we held nearly four millions of 
human beings in the bonds of slavery. 
We were selfish, cruel, unjust. The 
wicked, ambitious spirit which begot 
and sought to perpetuate slavery, begot 
the wicked rebellion, and this, as a 
natural result, begot that other mon- 
strous crime, assassination, which draped 





the land—the world, we may almost say 


—in mourning. 

God permits mankind to work out 
their own destruction as well as their 
own salvation. When we act from 
wicked motives, or even from a mistaken 
judgment, we incur the just judgment 
of an offended God. Nor will He “let 
us up,” or forgive, till we shall have 
been duly punished and shall repent. 
There is no escape. Our sin was-great ; 
our punishment has been severe. But 
have we not repented? Have we not 
set the captive free? Our pride has 
been humbled, and we now acknowledge 
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the authority of a just God. Christian 
kindness toward the fallen foe takes the 
place of hatred and revenge, and a feel- 
ing of brotherly love pervades the souls 
of men. We would now try to do unto 
others as we would that others should 
do unto us. 

Now that we can speak that sweet 
word “ Pracr” once more, let us seek 
by all the Christian virtues to prove our 
worthiness of it. Let us wipe out all 
dividing lines which separate us, and 
become one in interest, one in sentiment, 
in all things onE PEOPLE! With block- 
ades removed, ports thrown open, trade 
revived, and free intercourse renewed 
among the people, we shall soon come 
to a better understanding and a more 
perfect agreement. There will be in 
sentiment no North, no South, but we 
shall be one in rights and privileges, in 
education, politics, and religion. 

The condition of the freed-men will 
rapidly improve, and this will re-act on 
the white man, stimulating him to “hold 
his own” in the grand march of material, 
intellectual, and moralimprovement. We 
leave the question of differences in race 
for other times and places, not doubting 
God will reveal in His own good time 
all we shall need to know on that point. 
If the white be superior to the black, 
there can be no danger of their changing 
situations. But if the black be equal to 
the white, he will make it manifest, and 
that is the whole matter in a nut-shell. 
If the black man can improve, so can the 
white. Nor is there, in the providence 
of God, any occasion for either subordi- 
nation or amalgamation. Each may help 
the other for the good of each. And 
there is room enough and work enough 
for all. 

The questions of reconstruction, free 
suffrage, punishment of rebel leaders, 
etc., we trust will be considered from 
high and just standpoints, that no act 
may be committed by those in authority 
not in strict accordance with the best 
human judgment, and with the immu- 
table laws of justice and of mercy. Let 
us also regard the feelings and necessities 
of the vanquished, discountenance all 
vain boasting, give employment to re- 
turned soldiers, provide for the disabled 
and the destitute, and guard and guide 
the stranger who seeks a home among 
us. These are our duties. 
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Then, each having performed his part, 
let us give thanks to Almighty God, and 
in a prayerful spirit bow to His will, and 
seek happiness for ourselves by doing 
good to others. 
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OUR FINANCES. 


Wuen the war for ‘‘ disunion’’ broke out, our 
dear cousins of the London Yimes—in the interest 
of slavery, white and black—proclaimed that the 
Government would soon be obliged to go to En- 
gland for a loan. And in answer to its own 
question, ‘‘ Will they get it?’ replied in em- 
phatic italics, ‘‘ Not a shilling!” Our indignation 
on reading this, in connection with a whole col- 
umn of abusive tirade against us, can better be 
imagined than described. The impudence of the 
burly bully refusing a supposed favor before it ~ 
was asked was insufferable! But happily for 
us, our Mr. Cuasz, with his greenbacks, managed 
to get along very well without any assistance 
from Cousin John. There was a sufficient num- 
ber of sensible Americans ready to loan the Gov- 
ernment all the money it needed. They will now 
get a liberal interest on the investment, while 
Cousin John will stand outside, with hands in 
empty pockets, regretting he did not take stock 
in this paying concern. To ‘get into our 
cheese,’’ John sent a fleet of pirates after our mer- 
chant ships, and after plundering all he caught, 
burned them on the high seas! He also fitted 
out swift blockade runners, to carry powder and 
guns to our enemies and to receive cotton in re- 
turn. We arrested and confiscated many of these, 
and set them to catch others. In this way we 
have taken from Cousin John a sufficient num- 
ber of swift iron steamers to make a very respect- 
able addition to our navy. These, with our iron- 
clads and our monitors, will serve in future to 
protect our interests at sea and save us a very 
heavy outlay. 

Just now, a few of our big-hearted, liberal- 
minded men propose to pay off the entire national 
debt within the present year. One man offers 
$20,000 ; another, $40,000; and another, $500- 
000! If this shall be done, the United States 
will stand forth before the world the strongest, 
richest, freest, and greatest nation on the globe. 
But whether or not our national debt be thus 
paid, it will be paid in full, and in good time, 
all fears of the croakers to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Our resources of gold, silver, copper, 
iron, lead, wheat, corn, cattle, cotton, petroleum, 
and so forth, are totally inexhaustible, and we 
have territory enough to give farms to 200,000,- 
000 of free people. Think of this, ye deluded 
aristocrats of the London Times, who not only 
predict, but try to bring about our ruin. What 
think ye of our people subscribing $100,000,000 
to a popular loan in six working days? Look at 
our armies! Look at our navy! Look at our 
country, and then say if you think we can be 
made a nation of bankrupts! No—we shall 
soon be lenders instead of borrowers of money. 
We shall not only grow our own provisions, but 
we shall manufacture our own wares, transport 
our own productions, and shall export instead of 
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. import even the luxuries of life. Americans 
have no reason to be discouraged, but every rea- 
son to hold up their heads and rejoice in the 
prospects before them. 

The wicked London Times does not represent the 
views of the English people, who are beginning 
to see American. affairs in the right light. But 
let us not deceive ourselves. Let us not look 
for aid or comfort to afy monarchial or aristo- 
cratic government. There can be no friendship 
between nations so different in modes of govern- 
ment. 
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ABLE-BODIED MEN. 


Berore the war, we Americans were degenerat- 
ing. When the call for volunteers came upon 
the country, it was found that a large proportion 
of the male population were more or less infirm. 
Later, weak men found excuses to escape the 
draft; but the strong and resolute felt a just 
pride in being pronounced by the surgeon ‘‘ sound 
and able-bodied.’’ Much of the material carried 
into camp soon found its way into and lumbered 
up the hospitals, and became a useless expense 
to the Government. But the clean, true, tem- 
perate, wide-awake young man, who took care 
of himself, not only passed muster, but passed 
through campaigns unscathed, and is a stronger, 


more spirited, self-relying man to-day than when . 


he entered the army. Our countrymen needed 
this bodily training and discipline, and those 
who survived the war and escaped the barbarous 
Southern prisons, will give stamina to the 
nation. Soldiers who respect themselves will be 
respected. Formerly our people regarded epaulets 
with disfavor—now they pay them the deference 
due to real worth. The great lesson we have 
learned by the war is the fact, that he is the 
most of a man who can defend himself the best. 
Effeminate young men will not find favor with 
the fair while there are strong, brave, intelligent, 
resolute ‘‘ defenders’? unmated. Woman most 
admires a healthy manly man. She may pity a 
poor fellow and ‘‘ marry him to get rid of him,’’ 
' but she would much prefer one with a ‘‘sound 
mind ina sound body.’’ We would approve the 
plan practiced in portions of Europe, wherein 
every young man is required by law to give from 
one to three years of his minority to education 
and military training. It would tend to call out 
and develop the manly qualities which dignify 
and ennoble the man. We must establish naval 
schools in all our large seaports, and military 
schools in every State. Let our young men be 
educated so as to cope with the best in the Old 
World, and we shall be in a position to maintain 
' our rights throughout the world. We want more 
“able-bodied men,’’ and this is the way to 
secure them. 

Besides, there are in many families lads of 
lawless spirit who will not submit to parental 
authority—sons of widows, and even of clergy- 
men, who need more thorough discipline than 
can be administered at home. Such should be 
put into a naval school. There they would be 
trained, educated, and required to come under 
authority—and it would make men of hundreds 
who would otherwise become vagabonds. In our 
profession as phrenologists, we have advised this 
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course to the great relief of anxious parents who 
did not know ‘‘ what in the world to do with a 
headstrong, willful, truant, and disobedient son,”’ 
and always, so far as we could learn, with the 
best success. 

Because one is educated in a military or naval 
school, it does not follow that he will remain in 
the public service, but in nine cases out of ten 
he will go into civil service—become a captain 
of a merchant ship, an engineer, surveyor, etc. 
Let us talk this matter up, and good will grow 
out of it. We want more ‘ able-bodied men. 
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“THE PLAGUE.” 


Great alarm has been caused by reports that 
the Russian, Siberian, or some other ‘ plague’’ is 
on the way to England and America. Ships from 
infected ports are carefully stopped at quarantine, 
and every precaution taken to guard our people 
against it. Last year, our neighbors in the Ber- 
muda Islands were afflicted with the yellow fe- 
ver, and a chivalric medical gentleman from the 
South volunteered his kind services to attend the 
sick, and received from Her Britannic Majesty’s 
most loyal subjects who survived, a testimonial 
of £100—say $500—for the same; when, as it 
now appears in evidence, the philanthropic Dr. 
Blackburn went to the Bermudas to pick up and 
ship to the States a lot of infected clothing, for 
the purpose of giving that disease to our citizens 
and soldiers. He was at heart a most wicked as- 
sassia when acting under the garb of a disinter- 
ested self-sacrificing ‘‘ Howard.’’ But his scheme 
did not succeed. And now, in order to prevent 
any epidemic, be it yellow fever or be it cholera, 
from infesting our country, we need to observe 
and obey the laws of life and health. If we 
keep our dwellings, streets, stables, cellars, etc., 
nice and clean ; if we live temperately, avoiding 
all excesses in eating, drinking, working, etc. ; in 
short, if we live as we may and as we ought, we 
shall escape all epidemics of any and every sort. 
But if we are neglectful, filthy, dissipated, and 
subsist on decayed fish, flesh, or fowl, and drink 
bad whisky, smoke and chew bad tobacco, re- 
main out late at night, sleep on the wharves, or 
in low, damp cellars, or in ill-ventilated tene- 
ment-houses, we may expect to be visited by a 
scourge which will sweep away thousands. But 
the best preventive is a healthy body, good food, 
plenty of work, pure blood, a clean skin, fresh 
air, a clear conscience, a hopeful spirit, settled 
affections, and trust in God. Fortified by these 
conditions, we need not fear the wicked. Dr. 
Blackburn with his Yellow Jack, nor the Russian 
plague. Let every citizen constitute himself a 
special police to see that all disease-generating 
nuisances be instantly removed from our houses, 
our stables, and our streets. 
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A Foreicner, who had mixed among many na- 
tions, was asked if he had observed any particu- 
lar quality in our species that might be consider- 
ed universal. He replied: “ Me tink dat all men 
love lazy.” — 

Herepirary._-A man being asked by a lady 
why his hair was red, answered that he supposed 
it was hair-red-itary !” 








TO THE LAKES, 
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THE season of rest, recreation, and recupera- 
tion for the pent-up citizen has arrived, and he is 
now casting about, consulting maps, gazetteers, 
and railway guides, to decide where to spend bis 
holidays. Many will go to the quiet sea-side, 
many to the mineral springs, more to the lakes, 
some to the White Mountains, others to the Green 
Mountains, and a few perhaps to the Rocky 
Mountains. We shall go, through the JournaL, 
to all these places, and make ourselves “ quite at 
home, thank you.” Our lecturing excursions 
over the Old World and the New have given us a 
decided love for traveling in all the various modes 
and routes, by land, lake, and sea. And were it 
not absolutely necessary that we should be settled 
at least a portion of the time to write, and set 
“the heads of the people” in the proper light, we 
should spend much more of our time very pleas- 
antly ‘on the wing.” 

At present, all our great thoroughfares are un- 
obstructed and open to traffic and travel. Would 
you go west? There is the great broad track, 
New York and Erie Railway, with its fine 
roomy cars, large enough for houses, traversing 
an exceedingly rich and romantic country, lead- 
ing hundreds of miles, almost due west, “ to the 
lakes.” This, with its branches, at Great Bend, 
leading into the coal and iron regions of Penn- 
sylvania; at Binghamton, leading to Syracuse 
and Oswego ; another at Owego, leading to Ithaca 
and Cayuga Lake ; two at Elmira, with branches 
leading to Canandaigua, Rochester, Niagara, etc., 
and south to Williamsport in Pennsylvania; one 
at Painted Post, one at Corning, and the Buffalo 
branch at Hornellsville, connecting with all the 
roads north, while the main line, terminating at 
Dunkirk, connects with all the great lines leading 
to Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, and 
the west, 

Would you go north? There is the ever beauti- 
ful North River, with floating palaces by day and 
night, and the Hudson River Railway and the 
Harlem, leading to Albany, connecting with the 
New York Central Railway—one of the longest, 
the richest, and the best managed railway prop- 
erties in America—running through the great Mo- 
hawk Valley, through the enterprising cities of 
Utica, Syracuse, Auburn, Rochester, etc., with its 
branches at Rome, leading to Watertown and 
Cape Vincent, on Lake Ontario; and others at 
Canandaigua, Rochester, Batavia, Lockport, and 
thence to Buffalo, Niagara Falls, intersecting the 
Great Western of Canada, leading to Detroit and 
the west, and to Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, etc., 
over the Grand Trunk. 

Would you go east? There are the splendid 
steamers on Long Island Sound, which sail for 
Newport, New Haven, Hartford, Fall River, Sto- 
nington, etc.; and the railways, via Providence 
and Springfield, to Boston, thence by rail or sea 
to Portland, Bangor, St. Johns, Halifax, or New- 
foundland. 

Would you go south? There are competing 
lines across and around that “ foreign country,” 
New Jersey, leading to Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, and to Norfolk, Richmond, 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans, Gal- 
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veston, etc. There are steamers which sail regu- 
larly from and to New York. 

For the southwest, there are the Pennsylvania 
Central and the Baltimore and Ohio railroads, 
with their mountain passes, affording views to 
the traveler the most grand and sublime! views 
which, once seen, can never be forgotten. 

Are you an invalid, seeking health? Try the 
Fishing Banks, off the coast of New England. 
Go mackereling for two, three, or four months 
dnring the warm season, where you can breathe 
the invigorating sea air, and get such exercise ag 
will be not too heavy, but light and pleasant. A 
note addressed to the postmaster of Wellfleet, 
Gloucester, or of Marblehead, Mass., would secure 
answer as to terms and conditions on which one 
could get a berth on a fishing-smack. There is a 
pleasant excitement connected with this useful 
and profitable sport, conducive tohealth. Itisa 
capital thing for broken-down clerks, teachers, 
and even for preachers, who would combine 
pleasure with profit when seeking health. 

Then, for the more rugged and venturesome, 
there are the gold-mines of Nevada, California, 


and Oregon ; the copper-mines of Michigan and 
Wisconsin ; the lead-mines of Galena; and the 
iron-mines of Missouri. These are all worth vis- 
iting, and the tourist can not spend his time and 
money more profitably than in looking in on 
these auriferons riches, which will soon invite the 
bone and muscle and the capital of Europe to de- 
velop their inexhaustible treasures. 
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PORTRAIT OF VICTORIA, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


A New Votume!—With the present number 
we commence the Forry-sreconp Vonume of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. We find it convenient 
to make two volumes in a year, which gives us 
two starting-points, as it were—January and 
July—when regular subscriptions may commence 
and terminate. There are very few who do not 
keep their Journals to bind, and therefore wish 
to begin at the beginning, and thus complete 
their sets. Most subscribers begin with the Jan- 
uary number—many with July. 

It is a source of real satisfaction to the Eprtor 
that so many of his readers re-subscribe so 
promptly, and, when renewing, to express such 
hearty approval and such kindly criticisms. He 
listens with careful attention to all suggestions 
having for their object the improvement of the 
JournaL. The increasing number of voluntary 
contributors of a better class, which includes 
clergymen, statesmen, physicians, authors, art- 
ists, travelers, teachers, etc., is an evidence of 
the growing popularity of the Journat. 

Our Answers to Correspondents has become ‘‘ a 
feature’’—for all have questions to ask—and 
would soon become altogether too voluminous 
did we not ‘cut down’ and “cull out” a large 
proportion of the well-meant but ill-considered 
questions put to us. We beg our readers to con- 
sult their dictionaries, encyclopedias, commenta- 
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ries, and other works of reference before calling 
on us for answers. All proper questions, how- 
ever, answers to which may be instructive to 
others, will be cheerfully attended to up to the 
limits of our space. Personal questions will be an- 
swered by post when a prepaid envelope, properly 
addressed, is sent, in which to inclose a reply. 

We shall soon be in regular postal communi- 
cation with all the great South, when we hope 
to renew acquaintance with former patrons, and 
continue it with those of the North who go 
there to plant the tree of knowledge, enterprise, 
and freedom in that beautiful land. 





Tue Punrir AnD THE Press.—In New England, 
where the people are most highly educated, it is 
no unusual occurrence to send clergymen to Con- 
gress, and we approveit. In the West, editors re- 
ceive this preferment, and this, too, is right. 
Our New England clergy, as a class, are among 
the most scholarly men in our country. Their 
studies are not confined exclusively to theology, 
but they look into all branches of history, nat= 
ural science, agriculture, commerce, politics, lit- 
erature, etc., and are ‘* posted’’ on all the lead- 
ing questions of the day, and as a body they are 
thoroughly honest. They may be charged with 
bigotry, sectarianism, etc., but this applies only 
to a few whose minds ceased to grow when they 
graduated, and who settled down with the idea 
that their doxy is the only true doxy. But there 
is no danger of this sort being called to any 
higher sphere of action than the ‘‘tread-mill’”’ 
they are now in; but such men as Messrs. 
Beecher, Tyng, Chapin, Storrs, Vinton, Kirk, 
Adams, Thompson, Wadsworth, Stockton. And 
of editors, who doubts there are to be found some 
of the ablest minds in America connected with 
the press? The chief objection to them is the 
fact that they are generally strong partisans, 
trained in the political schools, where all the 
tricks are resorted to to gain a point, or the 
election of a favor-ite of a particular political 
stripe. What we want is honest, intelligent, ca- 
pable men. Shrewd lawyers are well enough in 
their places, but their profession tends to sharpen 
their wits more than to awaken their morals. We 
want all the qualities combined. In the West, 
editors are among the leaders; they give the 
law to the land. Nor are they simply ‘‘ echoes’’ 
of other men, but they break the way and lead 
the van. Hence they are chosen for legislators. 
We venture to suggest that still more of our can- 
didates for Congress should be selected from the 
‘‘pulpit and the press.’”” Let no false modesty 
deter these gentlemen from serving God and the 
people in the larger sphere here indicated, when 
called on so to do. 

AMERICANS IN Evropr.—We intend to publish 
at another time a set of practical directions, such 
as are not to be found in the guide-books, for the 
instruction of our people visiting the old country. 
Hotel, hack, and railway life in America is some- 
thing very different from that which we find in 
Europe, as the traveler soon learns to his cost, if 
not to his disgust. But there are exceptions to 
the general rule, and it is these which we would 
point out for the benefit of ‘‘ whom it may con- 
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cern.’’ Intercourse between the new and the old 
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countries is now sd frequent, that all the details 
of life and travel ought. to be set forth in the 
public journals. We are glad to initiate a new 
and useful movement, looking to a better trans- 
“Atlantic acquaintance by advertisements and oth- 
erwise. In our present number, a new hotel in 
the great city of Glasgow is announced. It is 
conducted by a much esteemed friend and very 
worthy gentlemen, Mr. Wittiam Forsytitu, once 
‘of Manchester, recently from Aberdeen, in the 
north of Scotland—where we enjoyed his most 
agreeable society and very generous hospitality. 
Under his roof the traveler will be made as com- 
fortable as the amiable host—who has the rich- 
est, rattling Scottish brogue with the best spoken 
English we ever heard, and his hearty, jolly En- 
glish wife—can make him. Here may be seen 
the results of a happy blending of the two races 
—the Scottish and the English—in the healthi- 
est, handsomest, and happiest brood of ‘ bairns’’ 
we remember to have seen. See advertisement 
‘of the ‘‘Cospen Horen,’’ Argyle Street, where 
the tourist, especially if he be an American, may 
not only make himself one of the family, and at 
home, but where he may also learn everything 
he may wish to know of the highways and by- 
ways of grand old Scotland. 
—_—_——2-- i 
THE QUEEN AND THE EMPRESS. . 


- Vicror1a and Evcrnte are in most respects very 

much like other women. They eat, drink, and 
sleep like the rest. They enjoy and suffer as 
other women do. Deprived of “ bread and but- 
ter,” they would sufferfrom hunger. They laugh 
and they weep ; they love and they hate ; they 
_ fear and they hope. Then wherein are they 
unlike our own country mothers? And are there 
any here so foolish as to wish or even willing to 
change places with them? Is not the simple, 
joyous country maid or matron, without the 
studied cares of state etiquette, as happy as they ? 
Can a queen or an empress love her children 
more’ than our mothers loved us? And have 
these royal ladies more meekness, more kind- 
ness, more justice, more faith, hope, or devo- 
tion than other mothers? Is our heavenly Father 
arespecter of persons? Are not the meek and 
the lowly even more beautiful in His sight? No 
empress, queen, or princess can monopolize the 
charms ‘or graces of simple womanhood. They 
may put on the external trappings and gew- 
gaws which, compared to loveliness of character, 
are as ‘sounding brass and tinkling cymbals.” 
Neither crowns of diamonds nor temples of gold 
can supply the place of a loving friend, nor can 
royal pomp and ceremony bring health to a dis- 
eased body or peace to an anxious mind. 

Of Victoria, it may be said that she has a 
plump, well-made, little body, and is perhaps as 
evenly and symmetrically formed as are any of 
her English sisters. 

In the likeness (on page 24) she may be seen in 
mourning for her departed husband; and she 
wears the sad expression natural to such an oc- 
casion, but which is not habitual with her. On 
the several occasions on which the editor saw 
her in Scotland and England, she wore the ex- 
pression of real joy and happiness, and she is to- 
day, perhaps, the most respected ruler on any 
earthly throne. 

She was a faithful wife and a most loving 
mother— tender, sympathetic, charitable. She 
is kindly disposed to all; and exhibits deep de- 
votion to her God. She is naturally quite intel- 
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ligent, has artistic tastes, is well educated, and 
eminently social and domestic. 

Her complexion is light, her skin fresh, and 
even rosy; her hair auburn, her eyes large and 
light blue. Her mouth is naturally a little open- 
ed, disclosing a set of beautifully. sound .eyen; 
white teeth, which is a characteristic of her family. 
The nose and chin are well formed, the cheeks 
plump; 'with'a neck, like the body, large ‘and full: 


« Phrenologically, there is nothing wanting, nor 
She is, howeyer,. 


are there any marked excesses, 
very emotional, and did she not take much exer- 
cise in the open air, visiting frequently her sev- 
eral country homes, which give her diversion and 
variety, she would doubtless become disagree- 
ably nervous and excitable; but so long as she 
continues to pay strict and careful attention to 
the laws of life and health, so long she may hope 
to retain her present bodily vigor. Without 
being brilliant in talent, Victoria may be ac- 
counted one of the model women of the world, 
and her world-wide and very enviable reputation 
is every way well deserved. 

Victoria was born at Kensington Palace, May 
24th, 1819, and is the daughter of Edward Duke 
of Kent, fourth son of George III., and the Prin- 
cess Victoria Mary Louisa of Saxe-Coburg-Saal- 


|. field, relict of the hereditary prince of Leiningen. 


She became Queen on the death of William IV., 
June 20th, 1837. She was married, Feb. 10th, 
1840, to Albert, Prince of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, by 
whom she had nine children, all now living. The 
Prince Consort died Dec. 14, 1861. 

Eugenie is more gay and more fond of display 
than her neighbor, Victoria. The Empress has 
very large Approbativeness with less Self-Es- 
teem, as may be seen in the engraving. Her 


Veneration is large, and she is a devoted wor- 


shiper. She is affectionate, kind-hearted, sym- 
pathetic, extremely sensitive, and liable to be 
jealous. In intellect there is nothing remark- - 
able; but she is well developed and highly cul- 
tivated. She is evidently a lady of high fashion, 
as may be seen by her style of dress. Of her 
morals there is no question, and it is her plea- 
sure, as well as her duty, to make herself as 
agreeable as possible. She takes an active in- 
terest in religious matters, and is a devoted 
Roman Catholie. Victoria, on the contrary, of 
course, is a Protestant—in England, worshiping 
according to the Episcopalian order, and in Scot- 
land, according to the Presbyterian. 

Eugenie is the mother of one son—a bright, 
active lad, who promises to become a man on 
whom the Emperor and Empress base their hopes 
of succession to the throne of France. 

The complexion of Eugenie is also fair; her 
hair light auburn, fine, and thin ; her eyes light, 
and her skin white and delicate. She is evi- 
dently of the finest quality of her race. It will 
not be claimed for her, however, that she is 
great; but she makes an affectionate wife, a lov- 
ing mother, leads the fashions, and graces the 
situation to which she has been called.* 

Eugenie was born in Granada, Spain, May 6th, 
1826, and is the second daughter of the Count of 
Montijo, a Spanish grandee of Italian descent. 
She was married to Napoleon III. Jan. 80, 1853. 
Her son, Napoleon Eugene, was born March 16th, 
1856, and is heir apparent of the French Empire. 





* France has had sixty-seven queens. Eleven were di- 
vorced; two executed; nine died young; seven were 
widowed early; three cruelly treated ; three exiled; the 
rest were either poisoned or broken-hearted. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY OF CLASSES. 
EFFECTS OF EXTERNAL INFLUENCES. 


AT the late anniversary of the Kings County 
Medical Socisty, Dr. H. L. Bartlett read an ad- 
dress on “ Physical Education,” which we find 
reported in the papers and much praised. That 
it was an interesting discourse the following ex- 
tracts will prove; but it is a pity that a writer 
who has the goo taste to borrow so largely from 
one of our publications should not possess suffi- 
cient sense of justice to give its author credit for 
the ideas thus appropriated. 

“You are all familiar with the fact that rural 
populations are not so beautiful, as a rule, as 
those living in the city. I am speaking of the 
more refined portions of both. Your country 
cousins may be more virtuous, for they are less 
tempted to vice; but they are certainly less 
beautiful—as they are deprived of those social 
and intellectual enjoyments which, in the city 
and town, make up so large a part of the amuse- 
ment of the young. So are they wanting in 
those graces of manner and delicacy of feature 
which constitute the ideal of beauty. This is 
seen more distinctly in countries where there 
are castes or privileged classes. In India, the 
grand mandarin has a look and bearing quite 
different from that of the poor artisan. The 
Russian nobleman or English lord are quite 
different beings, in form and feature, from the 
serf or peasant. The South Carolina planter 
would hardly be recognized as belonging to the 
same race with the ‘ white trash’ of that region. 
But let us descend a little more into particu- 
lars. You will bear in mind that I am endeavor- 
ing to prove that social causes are capable 
of changing not only the general shape of the 
head and form of the body, but the very ex- 
pression of the face and intonation of the voice. 

“The forms of religious worship also modify 
the physical pectiliarities of a people. In speak- 
ing of climate, I said the temperament of a race 
would influence much its-forms of worship. The 
converse of this is equally trne. Those systems 
of religions worship which call to their aid the 
highest efforts of art must. elevate the emotional 
part of our natures, and develop us in that di- 
rection, while tte more rational system of re- 
ligion would strengthen the intellect rather than 
the heart. The same may be said of art itself. 
No one can gaze upon a canvas, illuminated by 
all the skill of the limner’s art, or a block of 
marble, molded and almost made to breathe, 
under the sculptor’s hand, without having his 
soul kindled with emotions and his feelings irra- 
diated to correspond with those feelings! Says 
a late writer: ‘The permanent effect produced 
upon one’s face and figure by one single visit to 
a picture gallery is doubtless too small to be 
readily appreciable, but let the visit be repeated 
daily for a few months; or, what is better, let 
the subject of the experiment be surrounded by 
beautiful works of art, and habituated to their 
contemplation, and their effect will be marked 
and evident.’ There is no doubt that like pro- 
duces like oftener than we think. If a parent or 
teacher have a peculiarity in word or gesture, the 
child is sure to copy it. 

“The fact is so weli attested, that it has be- 
come a truism, that a man and his wife grow to 
look like each other! The Greeks understood 
the influence external objects had upon the form 
and features, and filled their houses and temples 
with the most beautiful works of art, that their 
children constantly beholding, might become 
like them. Music, too, has the power, and per- 
haps in a more marked degree, of molding the 
features. You can not doubt this if you have 
ever watched the effect of some grand sym- 
phony upon the faces of a large audience. You 
have seen the ever-varying expression of the 
countenance to correspond with the sentiment of 
the piece—of joy, of hope, or of sorrow. Nor 
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can you doubt that the frequent repetition of 
these expressions can fail to enlarge the muscles 
used in making them, and thus leave their per- 
manent trace upon the features, any more than 
you can deny that the constant use of the black- 
smith’s arm enlarges and strengthens.” 

All of this (in substance), and a great deal 
more on the same general topic, may be found in 
“ Hints Toward Physical Perfection, or the Phi- 
losophy of Human Beauty,” by D. H. Jacques. 
New York: Fowler and Wells. [Price $1 75.] 





Communications. 


HATS—A NOTION. 


Men’s hats are for—1, warmth; 2, shade; 8, 
dryness ; 4, cleanliness. 

That is, they are to protect the head or the 
hair from the cold of winter, the heat and glare 
of sun and summer, the pelting of rain and 
storm, the disturbance of wind, and the dust and 
dirt of out-doors. In winter, a warm hat is 
needed ; in summer, a cool one. 





Fie. 1.—Tue Hart. 


Men’s hats are, as a rule, too close and hot. 
They keep in the natural perspiration as India- 
rubber boots do in the feet They also maintain 
too high a heat. Hence baldness ; for the hair 
thus loses’ its natural climate, and its natural 
growth-power fails, its life departs, and it falls 
out. 

These difficulties could be remedied in warm- 
weather hats, where they are greatest, by an ar- 
rangement which should carry the shading part 
of the hat free of the head, leaving room for ven- 
tilation and natural coolness, and which should 
at the same time serve to keep off sun and rain, 
and to act as a band holding the hair from being 
blown about by the wind. 

Such an arrangement is that represented in 
fig. 1. The bearing of a man’s hat, that is, the 
grip or hold which keeps it on the head, is of 
course applied at the belt of the hat which passes 





Fie. 2.—Tux Har. 


round the forehead and just above the ears. Now 
the shade hat represented in the cut, instead of 
being a tight hot pot, bag, or stove-pipe, is a free 
shade held entirely separate from the head. The 
shade or crown is carried by four slender up- 


(Jury, 








rights, and these are fastened to two mere rings, 
which set snugly to the head, as in fig. 2. 

There is no patent in this invention, either se- 
cured or applied for. The shade might be of 
straw or silk or leather; the frame of wire or 
wood or hard India-rubber. A metallic wire 
properly wound or covered would probably be 
best. A single narrow band might be found bet- 
ter than the two wires. There might be a very 
great and fanciful variety in the forms of the 
shade. 
. (em oa 


‘THE POTATO ROT AGAIN. 


Epiror- oF THE JouRNAL: Your correspond- 
ent of Iowa is certainly mistaken as to the cause 
of the potato rot. If it is the result of the heat 
of the sun, why have they not always rotted? 
One theory was, that the gradual increase of oxy- 
gen caused the rot; and when I inquired of Mr. 
Chase, by letter, why they should rot worse some 
seasons than others, I received no answer. Can 
Mr. Williams think of no other cause why we 
should haye the dry rot in dry seasons, and vice 
versa in wet seasons. We should guard against 
this rather popular fallacy, non causa pro causa, 
especially in agricultural science, the source of a 
nation’s wealth and a people’s comfort. 

Many years ago I prepared two boxes of equal 
dimensions, filled them with equal parts of a pre- 
pared quantity of very rich soil; placed one 
box near the ground, and the other elevated some 
five feet on sticks that were kept well coated with 
tar, to prevent the ingress and egress of the bugs ; 
planted in each box the half of a large pink-eye 
potatato, and during the season, gave them fre- 
quent watering, in equal quantities, and at the 
same times. The tops in the box near the ground 
were much infested with black bugs. On the 
others there were none. : 

The result was, that the vines in the upper box 
kept green till the frost came, while the others 
died the fore part of August. The last of Septem- 
ber the vines in both the boxes were removed. 
In the upper box was a hill of large, fair potatoes, 
with not the slightest symptoms of the rot. In 
the other box the tubers had all rooted and dis- 
appeared, save several diminutive ones that were 
entirely rotten. Irepeated this test, and obtained 
precisely the same results, and I will wager $500 
that a similar result would attend the same expe- 
riment so long as the rot continues. 

Early planting, of kinds that will best resist the 
attacks of the bugs; dryish ground, and not too 
rich; ashing occasionally, if convenient ; digging 
as soon as the tops are dead, or before wet weath- 
er sets in; keeping the tubers dry, and not too 
much heaped up after being dug; with a sprink- 
ling of lime in the bins, are the practical sugges- 
tions worth more to the farmer and the country 
than all the theories that will ever be concocted. 

‘Yours, very truly, A. HoGEBoom. 

SHepp’s Corners, Mapison Co., N. Y. 
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TxHrovuGH the medium of a calm, deep soul, the 
stormy convulsions of society are seen, “silent as 
in a picture.” a 

Pack your cares in as small a space as you can, 
so that you can carry them yourself, and not let 


them annoy others. 
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tian Advocate, as a confirmation of the correci- 
ness of our estimate of this young statesman. 


tion than Mr. Harlan. 
unswerving integrity, his undoubted patriotism, 


1865.] 





HON. JAMES HARLAN. | 


We copy the following from the Central Chris- 


‘“ No man in the country has a better reputa- 
His solid attainments, his 


and his earnest industry as a senator have caused 
him to be loved and trusted more and more by 
the people. President Lincoln endeared himself 
to the people of Iowa and the whole West still 
more by selecting Mr. Harlan for one of his con- 
stitutional advisers. Everybody knew that*Mir. 
Harlan would be efficient and honest. He would 
not betray any trust, nor be led into any folly. 
When the rebellion succeeded in murdering Mr. 
Lincoln, Mr. Harlan promptly yielded his posi- 
tion into the hands of President Johnson, and he 
as gracefully and kindly informed him that he did 
not wish to make any change. Mr. Harlan per- 
sonally and the State of Iowa make sacrifices in 
yielding to the wishes of the President, but we 
believe that it is best for the country that Mr. 
Harlan should remain in the Cabinet. His spotless 
character and thorough knowledge of the wants of 
the West and of the whole country make his ap- 
pointment as Secretary of the Interior peculiarly 
proper. We hope he will be retained in the 
service of his State and country as long as life 
may last. We have the highest reverence for a 
great and good statesman, and the utmost horror 
of dishonest politicians. Mr. Harlan has fairly 
won his laurels, and is adequate to any trust.” 








Patent Ofte Department, 


The range of mechanical invention is a true index of human progress, 











THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE. 


Tus work connected with the equipment and prep- 
aration of the Great Eastern steamship for laying down the 
Atlantic telegraph cable between America and England 
during the present summer is being carried on in the 
most expeditious manner. The total length of the cable 
required to stretch from the starting-point in Ireland to 
the spot where it is intended to land on the American side 
is exactly 2,253 miles; but according to present arrange- 
ments, it is iutended to place at least 2,400 miles on 
board, the few additional bundred miles’ length being 
allowed for “slack,” the action of currents, and other 
contingencies. During the time the cable is on board 
it is kept submerged, the tanks for this purpose being 
always filled with water. Electricians are constantly 
employed on board in a portion of the Great Eastern 
appropriated for their accommodation, and by means 
of the most sensitive and delicate instruments every 
portion of the cable is subjected to the most careful and 
rigid tesis, as it is received from the hulks and de- 
posited in the tanks, in order that the most trifling defect 
may be discovered. Up to the present time, however, 
not the slightest break or flaw in the whole of the 1,200 
miles’ length of cable has been detected, notwithstanding 
that during every minute of the day a constant current of 
electricity is passing through the coils, and there is little 
doubt, therefore, that so far as its electric capabilities are 
concerned, the cable will leave England in the highest 
possible state of perfection, and with the improved in- 
strnments intended to be used, capable of transmitting 








messages between this country and America at the rate 
of twelve words per minute, or more than double the 
number which could be forced through the old Atlantic 
telegraph cable. 

Wetcut or tHe CABLE,—The weight is nearly double 
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that of the one originally laid, the weight of the entire in- | lately introduced two new inventions in the art, one of 


sulation of the cable submerged in 1858 being 261 Ibs per 
nautical mile, while that of the new cable is 4/0 lbs. per 
nautical mile. The weight of the new cable in air is 85 
ewt. 8 qrs. per nautical mile, and in water 14 ewt. per 
knot, or equal to eleven times its weight in water per 
knot; or, in other words, it will bear its own weight in 
eleven miles’ depth of water. The original Atlantic tele- 
graph cable weighed but 20 ewt. per mile in the air, and 
rather more than 13 cwt. per nautical mile in water, 
which would be equal to 4°85 times its weight in water per 
knot. In the cable now in course of shipment the break- 
ing strength is 7 tons 15 ewt., while the breaking strength 
of the first-laid cable was only 3} tons. and the contract 
strain equal to 4°85 its weight per knot in water. The 
contract strain of the new cable is equal to 11 times its 
weight per mile in water, or more than double the 
strength of the cable first laid between this country and 
America. The whole of the arrangements connected 
with the shipment of the cable, and, indeed, with the 
equipment and preparation of the Great Eastern, are 
most ably carried out by Mr. Canning, the company’s en- 


ginver, who has had the great advantage of being simi- 
larly engaged on the occasion of the first Atlantic cable 
being submerged. The Grest Eastern has commenced 
shippivg her coal. She will require about 8,000 tons. 
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ART PHOTOGRAPHY. 





PnoroerApPnuy is, strictly speaking, a mechanical art, 
the reproductions or images produced by it being by 
chemical processes and mechanical contrivances; but we 
have Jong believed, and of late been confirmed in that be- 
lief, that the general principles of the fine arts could be so 
applied to photography, particularly photographie por- 
traiture, as to relieve it of its severity, and by a happy com- 
bination of mechanical and manipulative skill give to us 
portraits of ourselves or friends that would b— free from 
the rerrible crudity—that map-like stiffness—that charac- 
terize many of the portraits we see made by the camera. 
In their stexd we have hoped to see pictures possessing 
many, if not a'l, the qualities we find in the works of our 
ablest painters, with the additional merit of perfect fidelity 
as to likeness. The latter quality rarely exists ia the 
works of the most celebrated artists. Artists themselves 
have sometimes condemned photography with the astute 
remark that “machines could not think”—ergo, ‘ma- 
chines” could not make god portraits. The trouble was, 
that those whe used the ‘‘ machine” did not “ think.” 

Among the exceeding few who were the first to discover 
and appreciate the wonderful results to be obtained by a 
careful and conscientious application of art principles to 
photography was Mr. George G. Rockwood, of Rockwood 
& Co., 839 Broadway. An earnest student of the fine arts 
as a pastime and recreation, he, upon the first introduc- 
tion of photography, devoted himself enthusiastically to 
its artistic development, and although he came to New 
York six years ago entirely unknown, his photographic 
portraits at once attracted attention, There was a careful 
pose and selection of view that at once struck you as natu- 
ral and easy, while in all cases there was arranged a 
thoroughly artistic light. At once appreciated and largely 
patronized by our leading artists and art connoisseurs, he 
has, with the extensive additional experience sinve then, 
produced many photographic portraits of distinguished 
men that will prove authoritative when the living origin- 
als will have passed away. In his present partner and 
former pupil, Mr. R. J. Murphy, he found an able adjunct 
and the same enthusiastic devotion to the pursuit of their 
beautiful art. 

There are at the present time in the gallery of Messrs, 
Rockwood & Co. a series of heads ordered by the Century 
Club as illustrations for the to-be-published proceedings of 
the recent Bryant testimonial, which are pronounced to 
be some of the finest specimens of photographic art ex- 
tant. The portraits, imperial size, are of William Cullen 
Bryant, George Bancroft, H. T. Tuckerman, N. P. Willis, 
Bayard Taylor, and a number of otber writers and poets. 
A few of these gentlemen have said that these were not 
only the best portraits of themselves ever made, but inti- 
mated that it was by these pictures they would wish to be 
remembered—or, a8 we can express it, these are to be 
their historical portraits. Messrs. Rockwood & Co. have 











which seems to be the very perfection of photographic 
portraiture, viz., the photo-miniature, or miniature on por- 
celain. The new process is one perfected after a series of 
experiments commenced six years ago, with the design of 
obtaining a durable and beautiful style of miniature that 
would take the place of the very pleasing but almost in- 
variably inaccurate ivory miniature. The new style of 
picture accomplishes that result, combining the fidelity of 
the photograph with the brilliancy and delicacy of the ivory 
miniature. It is produced on the beautiful surface of plate 
porcelain, and from the absence of organic matter can in 
no way ever undergo the slightest change. 

The other invention is for the reproduction of maps, 
plans, or drawings of any kind exactly the size and scale 
of the original, upon a new and more expeditious plan 
than formerly used. This latter invention will be of great 
interest and importance to architects, machinists, engi- 
neers, and all others who require the rapid duplication of 
their working drawings. 


Hiterarpy Hotices. 





[All works noticed in Tur PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.] 





HistoricaL ViEw oF THE AMERICAN 


Revovution. By George Washington Greene. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fie ds. 1865. $1 50. 


This seems to us to be the be-t brief bistory of the Revo- 
lution yet produced, We speak of it as brief, because it 
is comprised within the limi's of a single 12mo volume, 
but it is really far more full and complete in all the essen- 
tials of a history than a majority of the larger works. Its 
style is lively, graphic, and lucid ; but the crowning merit 
of Prof. Greene’s work is its recognition of the general 
laws which govern all political and social movements, 
He finds in the history of the past, lessons for national 
guidance in the present and the future. 


Ss. By the Country 


Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


GRAVER THOUGHTS. 
Parson. Second Series. 
1865, $2. 


The works of “the Country Parson” are too well known 
to the reading public to need our indorsemeat. It will be 
enough to say that the present volume possesses the same 
general characteristics as the first series under the same 
title, and is quite equal to any of its author’s previous 
works. Christians of all denominations may read it with 
pleasure and profit. 
Wricur’s Book oF 3,000 Pracrican 


ReceErPts; or, Complete Book of Reference. New 
York : Dick and Fitzgerald. 1865. $1 50. 


If you wish to know how to make do or anything, you 
will hardly look in this volume in vain for a description 
of the process. Itseems to have been compiled with great 
care, and to be entirely trustworthy in its instructions. It 
contains valuable recipes for medicine, cookery, pastry, 
preserving, pickling, confectionery, distilling, perfumery, 
varnishing, chemicals, dyeing, agriculture, etc., many of 
which are not to be found in any previous collections, It 
will be found a useful book in any family, but it is not 
necessary to manufacture poisonous pills and potions, or, 
scarcely iess, poisonous liquors, because Mr. Wright bas 
thought proper to tell how it is done. 


Lisrary oF Mrsmerism AND PsycHor- 
ogy. Intwo volumes. New York: Fowler and Wells. 
1-65. $4. : 

These volumes comprise five distinct works—“ The Phi- 
losophy of Mesmerism,” “ Electrical Psychology,” “ The 
Macrocosm,” “On Fascination,” and “The Science of 
the Soul”—each containing a thorough exposition of a 
particular branch of the general subject, and the whole 
embracing all that is necessary to a complete understand- 
ing of the mysterious laws and intensely interesting phe- 
nomena of mind in its abnormal and supersensuous mani- 
festations. See advertisement. 





Tur AMERICAN ARTISAN is the name 
of an admirable weekly journal devoted to the interests of 
the inventor, the manufacturer, the mechanic, and the 
housekeeper. Published by Messrs. Brown, Coombs & 
Co,, New York. $2 year. z 
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New Booxs.—Among the late issues 
of the press not elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the followivg, all of which may be ordered 
through us, as in various ways and degrees valuable or 
interesting : rene 

TRAVELS IN CENTRAL ASIA; being the. Account. of a 
Journey from Teheran across the Turkoman Desert on the 
Eastern Shore ofthe Caspian, to Khiva, Bokhara, and 
Samarcand.. Performed in, the yeur 1863, By Arminius 
Vambery, member of, the Hungarian Academy of Pesth, 
by whom he was sent on thisscientific mission. $3 50,. 


Tue Lire AND PuBLIO SERVICES OF ANDREW JOHNSON, 
Seventeenth President of the United States. By John 
Savage, Esq., Editor of the Vew Orleans Times. $1 50. 


A Woman’s First Imupresstons oF Evropr; being Way- 
side Sketches made during a short Tour in the Year 
1863. By Mrs. E. A. Forbes. $1 75. 


Hussanps aND Homes. A new novel. By Marion 


Harland. $1 75. 
History or Juyius Cassar. Vol.I. $1. 


Huen Worruineron. Another charming new novel 
by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. $150. 


Joun Ruskin. A new volume of this famous word- 
painter is announced. It will be called “ King’s Treasures 
and Queen’s Gardens.” 


New Music.—We have received from 
Oliver Ditson, Boston, one of the oldest and most enter- 
prising musie publishers in America, the following new 
pieces: “Funeral March, to the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln ;” “O Lord, Vail not thy Face!” a quartette ar- 
ranged from Beethoven; “ Banting,” a ballad, by Howard 
Paul; “ My Sister Dear, Remember Me,” a song, by Ed- 
ward Everett, music by Lesta Vese ;? and “ Where the 
Willow Weepeth, » a ballad, by P. 8. Vining. 


To Horace “Waters we are indebted for : “‘ Mourn not, 
fe) ye People, as Those without Hope,” by Mrs. E. A. 
Parkhurst ; “The Waterfall Waltz,” by §. Markstein ; A 
“ General Sherman’s Grand Triumphal March, » by G. C. 
Norman; “ A Gloom is cast o’er all the Land,” a song and 
chorus, by Henry Schroder; ‘‘Irene,” Polka pathetique 
pour le piano, par Konrad Treuer ; “ We are Marching on 
to Vietory,” by Carl Berman; and ‘ Famous Oil Firms,” 
words by E. Pluribus Oilum, musie¢ by Petroliana. 


Mr. JENNINGS. Demorest sends us “The Nation in 
Tears,” by Konrad Treuer ; “ Kiss Me While ’m Sleep= 
ing,” by the same; ani “ Petroleum’s What’s the Matter,” 
by Mrs. Parkhurst, songs that are destined to be popular. 


Mrs, Parxkuurst’s “ FUNERAL Marcu,” to the memory 
of Abraham Linceln, published. by Horace Waters, 481 
Broadway, is selling, it is said, at the rate of two thousand 
eopies a week. We are glad.to learn this, and that the 
gifted composer has enlarged her field of labor. For sev- 
eral years past she has been under contract to. write for 
one publisher; but having fulfilled that engagement, she 
will hereafter write for all the different publishers, and 
thus become known toa much larger circle of the music- 
loving. Her music has had an immense sale, and she is 
destined to oceupy the front rank among American com- 
posers. Her pieces unite great variety and sweetness of 
melody with beauty of harmony, boldness with brilliancy, 
strength with fineness of expression. She can be address- 
ed at the office of the Musical Review, New York. 

“Musrerep Ovur.’— The American 
Temperance Union has issued a little tract containing 
hints and advice of the utmost importance to the returned 
soldier. We hope it will be put into the hands of every 
veteran who shall land in New York or any other large 
city. It commences with the following caution: 


“Look out—not so much for the rebels whom you have 
met face to face and foot to foot, and whipped over and 
over again in fair and open fight, as for the villains and 
cowards who watch for opportunities to defraud you in 
trade and pick your pockets. Look out for ticket agents, 
hotel runners, mock auctioneers, street women, pocket- 
book droppers, confidence men, and the whole trive of 
scoundrels who spare neither sex, nor age, nor condition 
in life to gratify their lust for filthy lucre. 

* At the railroad dépots, at the wharves, on the cars, on 
the boats, at the hotels, at the theaters, and all other places 
frequented by soldiers, there are men and women whose 
chief occupation is to cheat and rob the brave men who 
have been mustered out of the service, 


All this, we are sorry to say, is but too true. Loox Out! 
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Le Bown Ton, for June, the ladies say 
(and they know), is one of the best and most elegantly il- 
lustrated numbers of this popular record of the fashions 
ever issued. 8. T. Taylor, publisher, 349 Canal Street, 
New York. $7 a year; single copies, 75 cents. 


Our New Puaysitognomy.— Mr. D. 
Clinton Hicks, President of the Buffalo Mercantile Col- 
lege, thus speaks of our new work: ‘*I have read most of 
the published works on this subject, and I am free to say, 
yours is unrivaled in fixing in the mind definite rules that 
will not lead astray. It is, in my opinion, by far the most 
valuable book on the subject ever placed before the public.’ 


Tue Turkish Bara.—Messrs. Miller 
& Wood, No. 15 Laight Street, N. Y., have issued a reprint 
of Erasmus Wilson’s work on “The Eastern or Turkish 
Bath,” with notes and an appendix, by M. L. Holbrook, 
M.D. We are glad to note this publication, and the fact 
that the Turkish Bath has now been fairly naturalized 
among us, and is fast becoming popular. Of its value as 
aremedial agency, and its desiravleness as a luxury, we 
are fully convinced. It is well described in the little book, 
before us. [Price 30 re ge as 


Sraré Cuarrrres.—We are indebted 
to Dr. Nathan Allen, one of the members, for a copy of the 
“ First Annual Report of the Board of State Charities” of 
the State of Massachusetts.. It isa document of great in- 
terest and value, and one from which other States and na- 
tions may learn many important lessons in regard to the 
best plans for managing almshouses, hospitals, industrial 
reform schools, etc... We have marked some interesting 
passages for future use. 


“ CarrRoiw’s LirERARY REGISTER” is 
the name of a new semi-monthly magazine, devoted to 
the interests of publishers, booksellers, and readers, three 
classes which, together, embrace everybody that wants a 
magazine of any kind: We like the appearance and tone 
of the first number very much. Published by R. dn Car- 
roll, vinings at $1 a year, in advance. 








will be an- 
We have no spuce to gratify 
mere idle-curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 


Questions oF ‘‘ GENERAL - INTEREST’ 
swered in this department. 


be promptly unswered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in ‘the 
“newt number.”’ Your * Bust THoueuts” solicited. 

An OrprR For Books, JouRNALS, etlc., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart. 
ment — To CoRRESPONDENTS—and communications for 
the Ediior must be written on SEPARATE Slips. 


Crowvep Ovut.—A large number of Answers to Cor- 
respondents are crowded out. They will appear in our 
next. 


Merapuysics.—A short time ago I listened to a 
sermon in which the preacher made an assertion some- 
thing like the following: ‘Should aman, who had been 
a life-long villain, be so fortunate as to get to heaven at 
last, as by fire, there would still be some distinctive char- 
acteristics, however small they might be, in his counte- 
nance, that would betray or denote the life he had jed 
while on earth.” As the Bible teaches that Christ not only 
saves from all sin, but also from the effects of sin, do you 
not think this minister carried the principles of Phrenology 
too far? Ars. We are not and can not be saved from the 


physical effects of sin.. Repentance and reform do no 
save the man who has spent half a life-time in a career of 
drunkenness and general dissipation from all the effects 
of his bad course. He will certainly carry its marks to his 
grave. We are not prepared to say that they will not be 


-immortalized, in some way, in the soul-life beyond. 


Occupation IN Heaven.—What do you suppose 
will be our occupation in heaven? Ans. Suppose you ask 
your clergyman, _ 
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Freckies AGAin.—A fair correspondent begs us 
to publish the following recipe: Ointment for Freckles. 
Venice soap, jt AC lemon-juice, $ on; oil of bitter al- 
monds, $ 0z.3 deliquidated ‘oil of’ ‘aba! $ 0z.3 oil of 
rhodium, 3!drops. ‘Set where all the ingredients will*get 
slightly, warm, then mix to ointment. Anoint the face at 
night, and wash io the morning with pure water. From 
“ Ladies’ Book of Etiquette. ” Those who choose can try 
the foregoing mixture on their own hag eon We 
do nof'indorse it. i 


‘Lawyer anp Law Booxs.—What organs should 
a@ person possess ‘to become a successful lawyer? Ans.’ 


See Answers to Correspondents in,the May number. What 
books should a young man read, with a view to becoming 
a lawyer, whohas a part of his: time only to spare? Ans. 


thegirst book-to.read is ‘‘Sharswood’s Blackstone,” 2 vols., 
price, $10. 


i balpaee —What-is aie most aca S age for 
the sexes lo marry 2; dns. The male should be not under 


twenty-one and the female not under eighteen. A differ- 
ence of about four years is deemed best. Should marriage 
not take place till later in life, the difference in age may 
be varied, and if the male be forty, the female may be 
thirty. ,, But there should not.be more than jijty years dij- 
Jerence im the ages of husband and wife to make it com- 
patible! 


A Fatuer. —Is the offspring. of parents of dif- 
ferent blood, é. e., a “ Yankee” mother and a * Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchman” father, apt to be brighter in: intellect 
than from parents of corresponding blood? Ans. Crossing 


is good when judiciously practiced, and the cross you 
mention is not a bad one provided other conditions be 
favorable, but, the improvement may be physical rather 
than mental,,or it. may embrace both body and mind, ,,..,,, 


Inpran Mzat Musu.—It should be ‘boiled half 
an hour, though twenty minutes will cook it. 


Toast.—Toasting bread reduces its tendency to 
produce ‘acidity in Weak stomachs, The “ Hydropathic 
Cook Book,” price by mail $150, will tell all ‘about every’ 
kind of proper cooking. 


Marryina Cousixs.—Is it wrong, to marry a 
cousin, and if 80, Why? Ans! Yes, but we can not in 


every number of the JournaL explain why. “Within a 
year we have replied to this question several times. 


SprritisM.— What do you think of the possi- 
bility of the spirits of deceased persons communicating to 
the living? Ans. We see nothing in such a theory that is 


unreasonable or impossible. Read the Scriptures, 


Reticion—CaristrAnity.— What is religion, or 
Father Christianity? Ans. Religion is belief in God, a 
future state; andthe feeling of worship and duty toward 
God. Christianity means all that religion does, and recog- 
nizes Christ as ‘a divine being, as the Saviour of mankind. 
His teachings in the New Testament will reveal to you 
the theory and -pructice of Christianity, the foundation of 
which is contained in “faith, hope, and charity.” 

Wit anp Reason.—Please define the difference 
between human will and reason? Ans, The will is not 
wholly made up of reason nor is it wholly founded in feel- 
ing, but it embraces a combination of thought and emo- 
tion. One may have a clear intellect, may see what is 
appropriate, yet he may be nearly destitute of courage, 
force, firmness, and self-reliance, and he will amount to 
nothing valuable. On the other hand, if one be endowed 
with a high degree of force and firmness and has but little 
power of intellect, his will can never be exhibited in a 
high degree, for he has nothing to guide his impulses, 
Will is intellectual-perception of what is best put in action 
by emotion. ‘ Will,” says Mr. Combe, ‘is that mental 
operation which appreciates the desires and chooses 
among them.” We think the exhibition of will requires 
emotion to make it potent. 


Loss or Brarn.—How can a person lose a part 
of the brain and still possess all his taculties? Ans, The 


brain is double, and it may be said that man has two 
brains. The organs are double, each brain or hemisphere 
having duplicate organs, like the two eyes, two ears, etc. 
If one side of the head were paralyzed, the other side, con- 
taining all the organs would carry on the mental opera- 
tions, juat as one eye sees when the other is destroyed. — 
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Periopican Drinkinac.—An acquaintance ‘of -}) 


mine drinks notling for several months, then drinks to 
intoxication for several weeks until she becomes sick 
abed, and has fits. Can she be cured, and how? Ans. 


Many such have reformed, but the chances that she will 
have strength to do so are few. Periodical drinking has 
always been a mystery to us. Tobacco and opium users 
must have it steadily. Drinkers will go six months ora 
year, and then bury themselves in drunkenness for a 
month or two, and then break off. Why this appetite 
should be fitful and others uniform we can not explain. 


Dreams.—W. H. C. That you have had vivid 
dreams of the visits of distant friends and their arrival 
soon after, is but one of many interesting psychological 
phenomena. Persons when awake often think of others 
just before their arrival, as if the coming friend sent be- 
fore him a kind of magnetic influence. These facts are 
numerous, and there is doubtless a law underlying them. 

Your queries about the ** form of the soul” seem to us 
useless. If it needs a form, it will have the one the body 
wore, if it was not deformed, or it will have a better one. 
Let us have the right quality of soul, and let God and 
the future take care of its form. 


Trance Speakers.—No. There are few, if any, 
who can throw themselves in and out of a real trance at 
pleasure. There is such a condition into which the body 
may fall and remain, to all appearances, quite uncon- 
scious ; but we should discriminate between such and the 
self-mesmerized subject who professes to make revela- 
tions not possible in a normal condition, 


Warts.—Some one interrogates you as to the 
best method of removing warts. I have often wished that 
everybody afflicted with warts only knew that to moisten 
them with water occasionally and then rub over them a 
piece of unslacked lime, wil never fail to remove them 
in due time. A. H. 

MArRIAGEABLE TeMPERAMENTS.—Would it be 
advisuble for a young man of nervous temperament, light 


complexion, hair, and eyes, to form a matrimonial alli-’ 


ance with a young lady manifesting the same tempera- 
ment, with very dark complexion, hair, and eyes? <Ans. 


By the question, we understand that the nervous temper- 
ament greatly prevails in both persons, but one has a 
show of the vital temperament, giving lightness of com- 
plexion; the other being dark, shows the possession of 
something of the motive temperament. It is not well for 
persons to intermarry who have a strong predominance 
of one temperament, but in the case before us the evil 
would. be somewhat mitigated by the fact that one is 
light and the other dark. 


A Wire Wantep.—I am so depressed in spirits 


almost every night as I come from business to my solitary 


room, I' feel the need of a wife! Am twenty-eight years 


old, and have abundant means to support one; but among’ 


my acquaintances I know of no one whom I can truly say 
Ilove. How shallI find one? Ane Have you not com- 


mon sense? Tell your mother, your sister, your clergy- 
mian, or your physician what you wish, and ask to be in- 
troduced toa lady your best friend deems most suitable. 


_ If the lady declines—as it is her privilege to do—try again. 


You—a young man of twenty-eight years—are not to wait 
to be sought, but it is yours to ask. If you have the spirit 
and the sense of a man, you will not need to remain long 


alone. If you seek you will find, and when found, if the 
judgment approve and the moral- sense sanction, the 
affections will indorse-and respond. 


Tra.—At what temperature ought tea to be 
drank? Ans. It should not be drank at all. If it be 


drank a little warmer than blood-heat, or, say, 100°, is as 
hot as is healthful. bad r, 
Frrpine Curpren.—How many hours ought to 


intervene “ between meals” of children about ten years of 
age? Ans. Five hours. After a child is six years old, it 


should never eat anything between meals. .Of course 
adults should not. Dyspepsia is often, produced by 
nibbling between meals. wR 


PurenotocicaL Srupents.—_Are you teaching 
students at all times? Ans. Our teaching of classes of 
students is done in the fall and winter months. 


ORGANS FOR PENMANSHIP AND SpeLLInc.— What 
organs are required to make a person a good writer (pen- 
man)? Ans. Imitation, Constructiveness, Form, and Size. 


What to make a good speller? Ans. Individuality, Form, 
Order, Eventuality, Tune, and Language. 





‘‘wAL.—Ep. A’. P. J.] 
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“Ji Waar’ phrénological ‘development is ‘spe- © 


cially needful for a good bookkeeper? Ans, Calcula- 


tion, Order; and Eventuality. 2. What for a mechanical 
draught-man? Ans. Form, Size, Weight, Locality, Or- 


der, and Imitation. 8. What for a civil engineer? Ans. 
All the intellectual organs, with large Constructiveness. 


4, What is the price of a human skull in good condition, 
and where may one be obtained? Ans. $6 to $10—at 


medical colleges or at this office. 5. What is the best 
method of preparing the skulls and other bones of small 
animals for preservation? Ans. If possible, suspend the 


bird or animal over a big ant-hill, and in twenty-four to 
seventy-two hours the bones will be clean and white and 
the skeleton completely held together by the natural ten- 
dons. 


Unpine.-—You will find a description in almost 
any good work on Grecian Mythology. 


General Ytems. 


Noricr.—For the instruction of those 
who may wish to bequeath money or other property to 
the AmrricoAN PHreEnoLogioaL Soorery for the objects 
specified in our charter, we append the fvllowing 


: FORM OF A BEQUEST, 

I bequeath to my executor (or executors) the sum of —— 
dollars in trust, to pay the same in —— days after my de- 
cease to the person who, when the same is payable, shall act 
as treasurer of the ‘‘ AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOAL Sooirry,” 
New York city, to be applied under the direction of the 
Executive Committee of that Society, to its scientific uses 
and purposes. 


The Will should be attested by three witnesses [in some 
States three are required, in other States only two], who 
should write against their names their places of residence 
[if in cities, the street and number]. The following form 
of attestation will answer for every State in the Union: 
“Signed, sealed, published and declared -by the said 
[A. B.] as his last will and testament, in the presence of 
us, who, at the request of ‘the said A. B., and in his prese 
ence, and in the presence of each other, have hereunto 
subscribed our names as witnesses.” 


[Copies of the Charter will be sent to all who wish. 
For the original, see May number PurenoLocicaL Jour- 











Tue Musican Gamut.,—Mr. Eprror: 
In the explanation I gave of the origin of the syllables 
used in music, Do, re, mi, etc.,; in the May number, page 
161, there are several typographical errors,. If you will 


' insert the following, it will correct them. 


(lite scusustoratletclais ate Ut queant laxis 
Ricotta inlet ..Resonare fibris, 
a, ie ae Ran Mira gestorum 

EE Bata etecapadsiataie eloiel Famuli tuorum, 


Solve polluti 
Labii reatum, 
Sancte Joannes ! 


The translation of that Latin stanza is thus: 

In order that thy servants may be able to make the won- 
ders. of thy actions resound with stretched fibers, acquit 
the guiltiness of their polluted lips, O St. John. 

The wt has been changed into Do, on account of the ob- 
scure sound of the u in Italian and Spanish, sounded as 
oo. But the French retained it. , 





Harris—Osporne.—On the 24th inst., 
by Rey. 8. D. Burchard, D.D., at the residence of the 
bride’s mother, No. 4 Est Thir'ieth Street, Hon. John W. 
Harris, formerly of Mississippi, and Miss Annie M. Os- 
borne. No cards. 

Hon. Jonn W. Harris.—This gentleman, whose mar- 
riage is published above, is a native of Oneida County, 
in this State, but when quite young emig*ated ‘with his 
father to Mississippi; and is, consequently, by education 
and residence, a Southern man. He was educated at the 
University of Mississippi, and studied the law as a pro- 
fession, but not wishing to practice, went into politics and 
was twice a member of the State Legisliture. Upon the 
election of Mr. Lincoln, believing that the South would at- 
tempt to break up the Union, he disposed of bis property, 
invested the. proceeds in U. 8. bonds, and came North, 
holding it to be his first and greatest duty to support the 
Government. 

He will, with his lovely and accomplished bride, sail 
immediately for Europe.—W. Y. Tribune. 


[We congratulate the parties, who very sensibly availed 
themselves of phrenological examinations before entering 
into the “holy bonds;” and we not.only wish them all 
the happiness they can reasonably hope for, but venture 
the prediction. that, being “‘suitably mated,” they will 
never regret the establishment of the “ union.” 











Tr. Episcopal House of Reception for 
Destitute Girls in this city is making a laudable effort to 
buy the premises-they-occupy-in-Mulberry Street-for fifteen 
thousand dollars. This house, opened some time since, 
under the auspices of Mrs Richmond, for a purpose cor- 
responding with the above, has already proved of great 
value, three hundred ond fifty-five young women and 
girls having been received and cared for within the space 
of a year and a half. 


[Let the amount be raised at once, and the poor girls 
provided for. Here is a field for the exercise of real 
charity.] 


Publishers Department. 





Aw AGREEABLE SURPRISE !—We have 
received through the post-office, without note or comment, 
‘One Hundred Dollars!” Who sent this money? What 
is it for? We propose to hold it in trust, and await 
further instructions for a reasonable length of time, and 
if not thus instructed, we shall infer that it was intended 
as a contribution by some generous spirit, to be used for 
the dissemination of the truth as it is in the science we 
teach. It may be the first voluntary cash contribution 
toward the $100,000 to be raised for establishing a permae 
nent Phrenological Institution. May the donor, if donor 
he be, receive the reward due to the act, as we feel grate- 
ful for the trust received at his hands. 


Tue Purenotocicat ’ Bust.—This 
beautiful head ought to have a place in every library. 
If enterprising young men would exhibit a specimen, 
they could readily obtain orders for dozens in every town 
and village. Sending single busis great distances by ex- 
press is expensive; but a trunk or case, containing from 
ten to twenty, could’ be'sent’ as freight at lower ratés. 
Enterprising agents in such cities as Albany, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, St, Louis, 
Pittsburg, Baltimore, and the New England’ towns, could 
make ready sales, for there are thousands of persons who 
would be glad to havea phrenological bust, from which 
to learn the exact location of all the organs of the brain. 
Who will engage in this work ? 


GREENBACKS.—Subscribers in Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Canada, and other specie-paying regions, 
may remit for JournAts, in silver or gold, at the rate of 
#2 in greenbacks. ‘We allow the difference between this 
—United States—currency and specie. 

eREASONABLE.—M. L. P., when renew- 
ing his subscription, writes, ‘I intend to take the JourNAL 
as long as ] have my'reason} and ‘shall have my reason 
as long as I take the JougnaL.” , A sensible man, 


Newsmen.—There is a general. com- 
plaint that newsmen donot keep a sufficient supply of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL to fill all the orders. This is no 
affair of ours. Newsmen simply order what they like. 
But they will receive orders from regular readers to any 
extent. When not to be obtained in that way, parties 
may order the numbers by post from the office of publica- 


-tion. .The better way is:to become a regular subscriber, 


DEFERRED AGAtn.—Several articles 
mentioned in our last as in type are again set aside in 
favor of other matter, the publication of which seemed of 
more immediate importance, affording oceasion for the 


' further exercise of patience on the part of contributors 


aud readers. « 


Goop Tunes in Srorr.—Among the 
interesting articles on hand (some of them in type) are 
“ Modern Essenes—Celibacy from a Shaker Stand- 
point ;” *‘ Herbert Spencer and his Works ;” “‘ General 


/ Sherman ;” ‘¢ Hints to Wives ;” by Mrs. George Washing- 


ton Wyllys; “ The Immediate Polar Regions ;” ** Elec- 
tricity and Some of its Effects 7? “ Leve of Home ;” “Im- 


, mortality—the argument from Nature;” “Sir William 


Hamilton on Phrenology ;” ‘Teaching by Love,” “Swe- 
denborg,” etc. A still larger number are “under consid- 
eration.” 


JEFFERSON Davis.—We have a por- 
trait of the arch traitor which we purpose to publish afler 


the trial shall have been concluded. 
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Advertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each inzertion. 
Must reach us by the 1"th of the month. 











N RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M.D., 
dk 258 Pucific Street, Brooklyn, L. 1. 





] ROOKLYN HEIGHTS WATER- 
CURK, 63 and 65 Columbia Street, 
corner of Cranberry, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This esiablishment is located between 


Fulton and Wall S'reet Ferries, on the far- | 


famed Brooklin Heights, overlooking the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, aod is one 
of the most delightful residences for Patients 
and Bourders that can be found, bemg very 
convenient of access 'o the bu-iness part of 
New York, and yet so situated as to be free 
from its noise and co: fusion. 

Facilities are here afforded for a thorough 
course of hygienic treatment, which em- 
braces the use of those agencies that the 
latest investigations have proved to be the 
most efficacious, inciuding strict attention to 
diet, rest of mind and body; the European 
system of Hypropatuy, which combines 
with the ordinary water tr-a'meot, judi- 
ciously applied, the still more potent action 
of the TurkisH Batu; the SwepisH Move- 
MENT Coreg, aud the various ELECTRICAL 
appliances. : 

The Turxisn Barus of the Establishment 
have reeently been ewlarged and improved, 
in order to accommodate the increasing de- 
mand for their benefits and luxuries, For 
terms, e:c., address, 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


R. DIO LEWIS'S TRAINING 

SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS OF THE 
NEW GYMNASTICS, Boston, Mass. In- 
corp »rated in 1861. 

This School, with Dr. Lewis in the chair 
of Gymnastics, two able teachers in the de- 
partment of Voces] Culture, and competent 
instructors in the other departments, will 
open its cighth course on the 5th of July 
next, 

Fora full circular, address Dr. Dio Lewis, 
Boston, Mass. 


N R. JAMES BURNS, founder of the 

Procressive Liprary, No. 1 Welling- 
ton Road, Cold Harbor Lane, Camberwell, 
London, §., keeps American works in stock 
—new supplies by regular steamers. The 
trade supplied. The ParenoLoeioaL Jour- 
NAL sent post free, at 8s. per annum. Sin- 
gle numbers, 10d. Address as above. 


FyVERYBODY THAT CAN SING, 
4 should lose no time in learning all the 
Patriotic Songs contained in 


THE TRUMPET OF FREEDOM; 
which contains the Music and Words of 
about fifty of the best that have been pro- 
duced by the Rebellion; among which are: 

Battle Hymn of the Republic; How do 
you Like il, Jefferson D.? Rally Round the 
Flag ; Mount, Boys, Mount (Cavalry Sony) ; 
Picket Guard; Glory Hallelujah ; Mother, 
When the War is over, ete. 

Sent post paid for 50 cents, by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


ee ON ENGLISH PUNC- 
TUATION, designed for Letter Wri- 
ters, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press; and for the use of Schools and 
Academies, with an Appendix, containing 
rules on the use of Capitals, a list of Abbre- 
viations, Hints on the preparation of Copy, 
and on Proof-Reading. Specimen of Proof- 
sheet, ete. By John Wilson. $16) postpaid. 
4t FOWLER AND WELLS. 

















{MPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE 

Salesroom, 586 Broadway, New York. 
This Machine is adapted to family or man- 
ufacturing purposes; simple, durable, and 
efficient, and perfectly noiseless in its oper- 
ation; makes the lock-stitch, which will 
neither rip nor ravel, and is alike on both 
sides. Agents wanted. 

T. J. M‘ARTHUR & CO. 

For further information send for descrip- 

tive circular. 


( F. MORRILL, INVENTOR, CHEL- 
e sea, Mass. See PurrenoLvogicaL 
Jovenat for February, 1865. 
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R. S. B. SMITH’S ELECTRO- 
MAGNETIC MACHINES, with Direct 
To-and-fro Current. The magnetic power 
of ‘the Direet Current raises nine pounds. 
The magnetic power claimed by other man- 
ufacturers is that of raising “@ tenpenny 
nail f 1? 
THERE IS BUT ONE OURRENT IN ELEOTRIO- 
Iry, and but two modifications of that cur- 


| rent possessing differeot chemical aud me- 


dicinal virtues. 

* The arrangement in Smith’s apparatus 
gives a much stronger phys‘ological effect 
than I have seen from any other apparatus. 

“B. Sruuman, Jr, 

“ Prof. of Gen. and Applied Chemistry. 

“YaLR CoLLeGr, New HAvEN.” 

Price $18 and $20. S»nt by express to all 
paris of the Union. Address 

Dr. 8. B. SMITH, 
1t 439 Broadway, New York. 


MMENSE PRICES PAID FOR 
OLD BOOKS. 


100,009 Books on Hand at your price. 
10,000 Photographic Albums at our price. 

500,09 Stereoscopic Pictures at any price. 
_ LEGGAT BROTHERS, 113 vassau St. 


“MIRROR OF THE MIND; Or, 
Your Character from Your Likeness. 
For particulars how to have pictures taken, 
send one 8-cent stamp to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 359 Broadway, New York 


N EXPOSITION OF THE SWED- 
4% ISH MOVEMENT-CURE, embracing 
the History and Phitosopby of this system 
of Medical Treatment, with examples of 
Single Movements, and directions for their 
use, in various forms of Chronie disease, 
formisg a complete Manual of Exercises: 
together with @ Summary of the Principles 
of General Hygiene, by Grorce H. Tay- 
Lor, M.D. Price. post paid, $1 75 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


NEW RURAL MANUALS. 


No. 1—The House. A Manual of Rural 
Architecture; or, How to Build Country 
Houses and Out-Buildings. With numer- 
ous illustrations. Price, 75 cents. 

No. 2—The Garden. A Manual of Prac- 
tical Horticu'ture; or, How to Cultivate 
Vegetables, Fruits and Fiowers, Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs. Illustrated. 
Price, 75 cents. 

No. 3—The Harm. A Manual of Prac- 
tical Agriculiure; or, How to Cultivate 
all the Field Crops, with an E:say on Farm 
Management. Price, 75 cents. 

No. 4—Domestic Animais. A Manual 
of Cattle, Horse, and Sheep Husbondry ; 
or, How to Breed and Rear the various 
tenants of the Barn-yard 5; with a Chapter 
on Bee-Keeping. With several illustra- 
tions. 75 cents. 

New HIllustrated Raral Manuals — 
The House, the Garden, the Farm, and 
Domestic Animals—in one large volume. 
Protusely illustrated. Price, by mail post- 
paid, $2 25. 

Fruit Culture for the Million. A 
Hand-Book of Fruit Culture, being a 
guide to the Cultivation aud Management 
of Fruit Trees, with description of many 
of the best and most popular varieties in 
the United States. Illustrated with ninety 
engravings. By Thomss Gregg. Price, by 
mail postpaid, $1 00. Avidress 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


ORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED 
OFFICERS IN THE ARMY AND 
NAVY, assorted in packages (100 in a pack- 
age) for #4. Sent, pre-paid, by mail. Re- 
tail price, $20. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway. 
*,* Will not be furnished in less quantity 
than one hundred copies. Bt 


A. MARTIN, WATCHMAKER, 


* from Geneva, No. 76 Nassau Street, 
New York. Fine Watches repaired. 


PIRITUALISM AS IT IS; OR, 

the Results of a Scientific Investigation 
of Spirit Manifestations, containing an im- 
portent statement of the Facts, Theories, 
Teachings, and Tendencies of Modern Spir- 
itualism, with a New Explanation of An- 
cient and Modern Mysterics, highly import- 
ant and intensely interesting. Send 25 
cents to WM. BAILEY POTTER, M.D., 
New York. 7* 
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Dune tae bie & JENNYS—MANUFAO- 
TuReERS Of Grand, Square, aud Cottage 
Upright 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No. 726 Broadway, New York. 


Every Instrument warranted for Five Years. 

These instruments have now been for sev- 
eral years before the publie, and have from 
their superiority of tone, fineness of touch, 
durability and elegance of finish, drawn 
forth many and very flattering commenda- 
tions from a number of the most prominent 
members of the musical profession. They 
ere now offered to the public at prices from 
25 to 3" per cent. lower than any other in- 
strumen's of equal qualities. The steaoily 
increasing demand for these superior instru- 
ments bas induced the makers to increase 
their faci-ities for manufacmuring them, and 
they are now tuily prepared to meet the de- 
mands of all, both wholesale and retail 
customers, 

Dealers in localities where these instru- 
ments have not yet been introduced, desi- 
ring an agency for them, will be liberally 
dealt with. Send tor a circular. 


Bier & SONS — MANUFAC- 
wrers of Granp, Square, aud Uprieut 
PIANO-FORTES, 


No. 652 Broadway, New York. 


The superiority of these instruments has 
of Jate been amply demonstrated by the 
voluntary testimeny of the foremost artists 
of the day, who claim for them excellencies 
of tone and workmanship hitherto unob- 
tained by any ether makers. 

Mr. Goitsechalk’s constant use of the Nuw 
ScaLe CaickerRiInG Granp P1ano-Fortes 
h»s severely tesled their musical qualities, 
and resulted in establishing the justice of 
the very fil»ttering estimation in which they 
are held, 

Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS are Sole 
Agents for the celebrated Alexandre Organs 
for the United States. Mar ly. 





EK & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. — MAN- 
>» ufacturers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 501 Broadway, New York. 


In addition to our main business of PHo- 
TOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz.: 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS. 


Of these we have an immense assortment, 
including War Scenes, American and For- 
eign Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Siatu- 
ary, ete., ete. Also, Revolving Stereoscopes, 
for public or private exhibition. Our Cata- 
logue will be seat to any address on receipt 
of stamp. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 


We were the first to introduce these into 
the United States, and we manufacture im- 
mense quantities in great variety, ranging 
in price from 50 cents to $50 each. Our 
ALBums have the reputation of being supe- 
rior in beauty and durability to any others. 
They will be sent by mail, Fre, on receipt 
of price. 

(FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. _Ac$ 

CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Our Catalogue now embraces over Five 
THOUSAND different subjects (to which addi- 
tlons are continually being made), of Por- 
iraits of Eminent Americans, ete., viz., about 
109 Major-Geverals, | 55) Statesmen, 

200 Brig.-Generals, | 130 Divines, 
275 Colonels, 125 Auihbors, 


10) Lieut.-Colonels, | 40 Artists, 
250 Other Officers, 50 Prominent Wo- 
75 Navy Officers, men, 


125 Stage. 

8,000 Copies of Works of Art, 
including reproductions of the most cele- 
brated Eogravings, Paintings, Statues, ete. 
C.talogues sent on receipt of stamp. An 
order for One Dozen Piorures from our 
Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 
#1 80, and sent by mail FREE. 

Photographers and others ordering goods 
C. 0. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount with their order. 

The prices and quality of our goods 
cau not fail to satisfy. 





\HE SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE. 

What It Is, and What It Can Do. By 

WM. W. WIER, M.D. Room 28, Cooper 
Institute, New York. Price 25 cents. 

















[JuLy, | 


just PUBLISHED, 


A VIEW AT THE FOUNDATIONS; 
OR, 
First Causes oF CHARAOTEK, 


As operative before birth, from hereditary 
and spiritual sources. Being a Treatise on 
the Organie Structure and Quality of the 
Human Soul, as determined by pre-natal 
conditions in the Parentage and Ancestry, 
and how far we can Gireet and control 
them. By Woopgory M. Frernacp. author 
of “God in His Providence,” * Compendi- 
um and Life of Swedenborg,” etc. 16mo, 
pp. 216. Price $1. 

Sent by mail, free of Portage. on receipt 
of retail price. WM. V. SPENCER, 

1t 134 Washington Street, Boston. 


Mee 2A 25 BOOKS. 
iA act 
TEXT-BOOK OF MASONIC JURIS-: 
PRUDENCE, illustratiag the Laws 
Of FreemasOnry.... se scene aeceoe esha eo 
MANUAL OF THE LODGE; or 
Monitoriai Instructions ............ 
BOOK OF THE CHAPTER;; or In- 
structions in the Degrees of Mark. 
Past and Most Excellent Master and 
Royal Arch senGis.d, eee ee 
THE FREEMASON’S MONITOR. 
THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTO- 
BY, OR MASON Bis cies eee 1 00 
FREEMASON’S HAND-BOOK...... 
DIGEST OF MASONIC LAWS...... 
A FAMILIAR TREATISE on the 
Principles of Practice of Masonic 
Jurisprudence. -casveertece cee ee 1 75 
BOOK OF THE COMMANDERY, 
containing a List of the Orders of 
Masonic Knighthood .............. 
MASONIC ODES AND POEMS...... 
MORGAN ON MASONRY ........... 
THE CONSTITUTION, HISTORY, 
Laws, Charges, Orders, Regulations, 
and Usages of Accepted Freema- 
sons. By Anderson, 1723........... 5 00 


YHE NEW YORKER—A COM- 
plete Weekly Mirror of the World— 
will contain the choicest Literary Selec- 
tions, Original Stories, Original Romances, 
Readable Editorials, Original Poems, and 
other novelties. 


TERMS—Invariably in Advance, 


Single Copies........... $ 2 00 per annum. 
Two So gia aera trepaes 3 00 sé 
Four B dekGuata cgatenidiets 6 00 cs 
Bite eee acre cerita 11 00 We 


Postmasters and others 

who get up clubs, can 

can afterward add sin- 

gle copies, at.......... 1 30 es 

The parties who send us $11 for a elub of 
eight copies (all to be sent to one address), 
will be entitled to a copy free. 

C. MATHEWS, Proprietor, 
105 Fulton Street, New York. 

Sprormpn Numsers will be sent to all 
applicants for Five Cents in postage eur- 
rency. 9, 


ABBITTONIAN PENS. — CONSIST- 
ing of the EXTRA FINE and the 
BUSINESS PEN, sent, post-paid, at 50 
cents for 86 pens, or $1 50 for one gross. 
The celebrated System of Babbittoonian Pen- 
manship, price, $1 50, together with 72 pens, 
sent for 42. The Pens have never been sur- 
passed on either side of the ocean. Address 
BABBITT & WILT, 
87 Park Row, New York. 


pee ano LIKENESSES OF 
0. 8. FOWLER, $ 
L. N. FOWLER, 
8. R. WELLS, 
NELSON SIZER, 
For sale at the office of the PHrENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, 389 Broadway, New York. 
Price, 25 cen!s each, pos!-paid. 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 
(THE SWEDISH MOVEMENT- 
CURE—WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT 
IT CAN DO. By William W. Wier, M.D. 
Room 28, Cooper Institute, New York. 
Price 25 cents. 6-7 


EWING MACHINES. — Our arrange- 
\3 ments with the Manufacturers of all ibe 
best Sewing Machines in use, including 
Wheeler & Wilson’s, Grover & Baker’s, Em- 
pire, Weed’s, Wilcox & Gibbs’, enable us to 
furnish Machines at their lowest prices. 
Parties desiring to purchase will find it to 
their advantage to give us acall. Or they 
can address by letter, 











FOWLER AND WELLS, - 


889 Broadway, New York. 
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HE IMPROVED 
PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 


Showing the latest classification, and exact 
location of the Or@ans of the Brarn, fully 
developed, designed for Learners. In this 
Bust, all the newly discovered Organs are 
given. It is divided so as 10 show each in- 
dividual Organ on one side; and all the 
groups — SooraL, Executive, INTELLEC- 
ToAL, and Morat—properly classified, on 
the other side. It is now extensively used 
in England, Scotland, and [re’and, and on 
the Continent of Europe, and is almost the 
only one in use here. 

There ure two sizes— the largest near the 
size of life—is sold at $150. The smaller, 
which is s ot more than six inches high, and 
may be carried in the pocket, is only 75 cts. 
May be had of Booksellers and Druggists, 
and of FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


It sent by express, 25 cents extra for box 
to pack it. 





A Daily Journal thus describes the larger 
Bust: * A beautitul Cast, made of Plaster of 
Paris, the size of a human head, on which 
the location of the Phrencl gical Organs is 
repre-ented, with all the divisions and clas- 
sifications, has just been wade by Messrs. 
Fow.ter & WE.Ls, 389 Broadway. Those 
who can not obtaia the services of a professor 
to teach them. may learn from this approved 
model Head and “ The Illustrated Self-Lo- 
structor” the exact location and function of 
all the Organs of the Rraio. 


if IFE-SIZE PORTRAITS. 
4 ES) 

Lecturers and others may now obtain 
Portraits, the size of Lire, suitable fur 
framing, of the following distinguished per- 
sonages, at prices annexed— 


: COLORED. 

DWVBHINSLOM <5... 22. Tow cone cccece -. $2 00 
PPIORING ih ois since. 'e ss 0's s oie Sean 2 00 
Daniel Webster .............. SIDRORC 2 00 
PORE WOIDY 6.5. 200006 Retalete's be coe een OO 
Andrew Jackson..............s.006. 200 
PLAIN. 
Shakspeare...... Sa eae dow sions she OO 
Stephen A. Douglass................ 1 50 
ME Ard MOLE: ....csecccscvecceee A 50 
MHMCs BUCHANAN ....-.00.cc-seseecee 1-50 
John C, Fremont......... Bynaialcncsctarsie 1 50 


May be sent by express to any place desired. 


Orders should be addressed to Messrs. 
Fow er anp WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





HE USEFUL AND THE BEAU- 

TIFUL COMBINED. Besides Books, 
Albums, Pictures, etc., Messrs. FOWLER 
AND WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y., have 
Busts of different sizes: Psyche, Sabina, 
Apol'o, Diana, Flora, Clytia, Shakspeare, 
Milton, Scott, Burns, Byron, Plato, Homer, 
Virgil, Socrates, Raphael, Schiller, Goethe, 
Washington, Webster, Franklin, etc. Suit- 
able for the library, reading-room, public 
hall, or drawing-room. 





HRENOLOGY AT HOME. 


“THE STUDENT’S SET.” 
How can I learn Phrenology? What 
books are best for me toread? Is it possible 
to acquire a practical knowledge of it with- 
out a teacher ? 
These are questions put to us daily; and 


we may say in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works on the’ subject, 
with a Bust, showing the exact location of 
all the phrenological organs, with such illus- 
trations and definitions as to make the study 
simple and plain without the aid of a teacher. 
The cost for this “Srupenv’s Set,” which 
embraces ail thatis requisite, is only #10. It 
may be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





“T)OOKS BY RETURN MAIL.”—ANY 

Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
epee, or Paper, sent “by return post,” 
at Publishers’ Prices. Ail works on Pho- 
nography, Hydropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, 
Mechanics, Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Ency- 
clopedias, and on the Natural Sciences. Ad- 
dress Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Publishers, 3-9 Broadway, New York. 

Agents wanted. 








Wnited States 


7.30 LOAN. 


THIRD SERIES, 
%$230,000,000. 


By authority of the Secretury of the Trea- 
sury, the undersigned, the General Subscrip- 
tion Agent for the sule of U. States Securi- 
ties, off-rs to the public the third series of 
Treasury Notes, bearing seven and three- 
tenths per cent. interest per aunum, known 


7.30 LOAN, 


These notes are issued under date of July 
15, 1865, and are payable three years from 
that vare in currency, or are convertible at 
the option of the holder into 


U.S. Six per cent. 
GOLD-BEARING BONDS. 


These Bonds are now wrth a handsome 
premium, an’ are exempt, as are all the 
Government Bonds, from State, County, 
and Municipal tawution, which adds from 
one to three per cent. per annum to their 
value, according to the rate levied upon 
other property. he interest is payable 
semi-a nually by coupons attached to each 
note, which may be cut off and sold to any 
bank or banker. 


The interest at 7.30 per cent, amounts to 
One cent per day on a #50 note; 

Two cents per day on a $100 note; 

Ten per cents per day on a $500 note; 
Twen'y cents per day on a $1,000 note; 
One dollar per day on a $5,000 note. 


Notes of all the denominations named 
will be promptly furnished upon receipt of 
subscriptions, 

The Notes of this Third Series are pre- 
cisely similar in form and privileges to the 
Seven-Thirties already sold, except that the 
Goveroment reserves to itself the option of 
paying interest in gold coin at 6 per cent. 
instead of 7 3-10ths in currency. Sub- 
scribers will deduct the interest in currency 
up to July 15th, at the time when they sub- 
scribe, 

The delivery of the notes of this third se- 
ries of the Seven- Thirties will commence on 
1st of June, and wili be made prompluly and 
continuously after that date. 

The slight change mae in the conditions 
of this THIRD SERIES affects only the 
matter of interest. The payment in gold, if 
made, will be equivaleut to the currency in- 
terest of the higher rate. 

The return to specie payments, in the 
event of which only will the option to pay 
interest in Gold be availed of, would so re- 
uuce and equalize prices th»t purchases 
made with six per cent. in gold would be 
fully equal to those made with seven and 
three-tenths per cent. in currency. This is 


The Only Loan in Market 


Now offered by the Government, and its 
superior advantages make it the 


Great Popular Loan of the 
People. 


Less than $280,000,000 of the Loan au- 
thorized by Congress are,now on the mar- 
ket. This amount, at the rate at which it 
is being absorbed, will all be subscribed for 





within sixty days, when the notes will un-. 


doubtedly command a premium, as has 
uniformly been the case on closing the sub- 
scriptions to other Loans. 

In order that citizens of every town and 
section of the couniry may be afforded fa- 
cilities for taking the Loan, the National 
Banks, State Banks, and Private Bankers 
throughout the country have generally 
agreed to receive ‘subscriptions at par. 
Suoscribers will select their own agents, in 
whom they have confidence, and who only 
are to be responsible for the delivery of the 
notes for which they receive orders. 


JAY COOKE, 
Subscription AGENT, 
No. 114 South Third Street, 
May 15, 1865. PHILADELPHIA. 





‘Young Men of America. 
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PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS. 


to" Any of the following Books will be 
sent free of postage to avy part of the United 

States, at the prices affixed : 

Eiements of Chemistry, hy M. V. Reg- 
nault, translated from the Freneh by i 
Forrest Betton, M.D., and illustrated with 
nearly 700 engraviogs. Io two volumes, 
8vo., cloth, comprising cearly 1,510 pages 
Price, $12 00. 

The HKneyclopedia of Chemistry, 
Practical and Theoretical, embracing its 
appheation to the Arts, Metallurgy. Min- 
eralogy, Geology, Medicine, and Ppar- 
macy. $6 00. 

Worisshop Companion. For Tin, Sheet 
Iron, and Copperplate Workers. With 
over 100 illosirations. $3 00. 

The Hiements of Mechaiical Prys- 
ics. Numerous Engravings. In one 
volume. $2 50. 

Practical Ruies for the Proportion of 
Modern Envines ané Boilers, for Land und 
Marine purposes. $2 £0. 

The Art of o.ling Sagar, Crystalliz- 
ing, Lozenge making, Comfits, Gum 
Goods. and other processes for Confection- 
ery. $2 50. : 

The Maine Steam-Engine. By Thos. 
J. Maine. With numerous illustrations. 
$6 00. 

On Heat and Steam, embracing new 
views of Vaporization, Condensation, and 
Explosions. By Cnas. W. Williams, It- 
lustrated by numerons engravings. $500. 

The Indicator and Dynamemeter, 
with their application to the Steam-En- 
gine. $2 00. 

The Metal Worker’s Assistant, with 
592 engravings, illustrating every branch 
“4 ne subject. In one volume, 652 pages. 
$8 00. 

Manual of Social Science, being a 
condensation of the * Principles of Social 
Science” of H. C. Carey, LL.D. Price, 
$2 50. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


FRENCH ALBUMS. 


Albuna, (Turkey), 50 cards.......... #4 00 
Do. do. 80 “ clasp, extra, 8 00 
Do. in great varie'y, holding from 10 to 

800, at 75 cents to $20 00. Prepaid by post. 


GOOD BOOKS. 


Jefferson’s Manual of Parliament-=- 
ary Practice. $1 25. 

Willis’ Poems, with a new portrait on 
steel, blue and gold. $2 00. 

10,000 Wonderful Things. #1 75. 

Lorenzo Dow’s Complete Works. 
#3. 00. 

60 cents. 

Guernsey’s Homeopathic Domestic 
Practice. $3 00. 

Anatomy and Physiology rendered 
attractive, and the Laws of Health made 
plain. #2 00. 

Goethe’s Poems and Ballads. #1 75. 

Cupper’s Universal Stair Builder. 
An entirely new and original treatise on 
Stair Building, Staircases, Hand [ails, 
ete. Illustrated by 29 plates. $7 00. 

Homeopathy.—Hull’s (Jahr) Symp- 
tomatology, carefully re-edited, with 
Notes, Emendations, and Additions, by F. 
G. Snelling, M.D. After a very judicious 
and instroetive Introduction, this work 
presents a Table of the Homeopathic Medi- 
cines, with their names in Latin, English, 
and German, tbe order in which they are 
to be studied, with their most important 
distinctions, and Chemical Illustrations of 
their Symptoms and Effects upon the vari- 
ous Organs and Funcuons of the Human 
System. Bound. $7 00. 

Hulls (Jahr) Repertory. Edited with 
Annorations and Additions, by F. G. Snell- 
ing, M.v. This volume embraces an 
elaborate Analysis of the Indications in 
Disease. of the Medicines adapted to Cure, 
and a Glossary of the Technics used in 
the work, arranged so luminously as to 
form an admirable guide to every Medical 
Student. Bound. #5 00. 

Webster’s Quarto Academic Dic- 
tionary. $2 75. 

Chambers’ li formation for the Peo- 
ple 5 or, Popular Encyclopedia ; embrac- 
jing all the branches of knowledge neces- 
sary to constitute a well-informed man. 
Two large imperial octavo volumes, of 
850 pages, each illustrated with more toan 
600 engravings. Sheep, library style. By 
post or express, $12 10. 

Address Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 
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NY ONE WHO CAN 


of write can learn to draw. 
DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


CuapMAN’s AMERICAN Drawine Boox, 
No. 1 and 2. Elemeutery Deawing. 
“8. Perspective. 
“4. Skeiching from Nature, Painting in 
Oil and Water Colors. 
“ 5. Paintiog and Exebing, 

_ 6. Engraving, Modeling, and Compo- 
sition. Price, 60 cents each number. Also 
the entire work complete ia one volume, 
Price, #5. 

Chapman’s Drawing Book is especially 
adapted to the use of Sebools, Academies, 
and Home Instruction. Eaca number com- 
plete io itself, 

Warret’s Student’s, Draftsman’s, and Artis 
san’s Manual of Drawing, $1 75. 

Warreu’s Manual of Perspective, #1 25. 
scar Industrial Drawing, with Plates, 

Hand-Bonk of Oil Painting, $2. 

Smith on Topographical Drawing, $3 25. 

“on Linear Pers »ective, $2. 
RUSKIN’S WORKS, ETC. 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 5 vols.,cloth.$9 00 

** Stones of Venize,3 “ “600 
“ Seven Lamps of Architect., 1 
Vol., new: plates Saseece nee 
Pre-Raphaeii'ism, 
“  Consirnet’n of Sheep folds, 1 v. +1 00 
King of Golden River, 
“  Arebitecture and Puaintiog, 1 


LEARN TO 


Vol; ClOUn) 45 3. liusweem coe 2 00 
“ Elements ot Drawing, 1 vol., 
CLO 6 soc aes = Vasc es een 1 25 


“ Perspective, 1 vol., cloth...... 
Political Economy or Art, 1 vol., 
Cloths 5: 2 cathe ee pee 1 00 
“Two Paths in Art, 1 vol., cloth. 1 50 
“Modern Painters (including 
plates), 5 vols., 12mo, clotn.12 00 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 


889 Broadway, New York. 


Address, 


The American Advertising and 


Purchasing Agency, 
889 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
are now prepared to receive orders for any- 
thing and everything to be had in New 
York, which they will purchase and forward 
to any portion of the country with prompt- 
ness and dirpatch. 

Special arrangements have been made 
with the manufacturers of the following ar- 
ticles, by which the very bet terms can be 
given: 

Empire, Weed, Finkle & Lyon, Wilcox & 
Gibbs, Grover & Baker Sewing Machines— 
‘Lillie’s Safe—Amalgam Bells—Kent’s Cof- 
fee— Eagle Gas Stove — Putnam Clothes 
Wringer—Grovesieen Piano—Brown’s Pat- 
ent Baby Tender—Liebiz’s Essential Prepar- 
ed Coffee—West Pump—Universal Clothes 
Wringer—Osborn’s Coffee—Ready Roofing 
—Nonpareil Washing Macnine—Ornamen- 
tal Iron Works—S. D. & W. H. Smith’s 
American Organs—The Boardman & Gray 
Piano-Forte—Magie Skirts. 

Such a Purchasing Avency has long been 
needed, and we hope by just dealing and 
strict attention to business to make it an in- 
stitution as permanent and indispensable as 
the Express business. Address 


AMERICAN PURCHASING AGENCY, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


HEELER & WILSON’S 
Highest Premium Lock-Stiteh 


SEWING MACHINES AND BUTTON 
HOLE MAVHAINE, 


No. 625 Broadway, New York, 





UR NEW “SPECIAL LIST” CON- 
tains upward of forty Private Medical 
Works, intended for those who need them, 
and will be sent, on receipt of stamp, with 
which to prepay postage. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, N. Y. 


Goop Booxs sy Mari.— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
er where or by whom published, may be 


ordered at publisher’s prices, from 
FOWLEK AND WELLS. 





SIGNING THE -DECLARATION: OF INDEPENDENCE 





EARLY PATRIOTS OF AMERICA. 


WE reproduce portraits of our early patriots as 
a remembrancer of worthy deeds done by worthy 
men whose works shall follow them to the 
remotest generations. But it is not for their 
sakes that we do this; it is chiefly for the 
encouragement of the present generation, and of 
generations to come, that we hold them up for 
admiration and imitation. 

We have as chairman in the group the immortal 
Hancock ; and, standing in his front with glasses 
in his hand, the philosopher Franklin; next to 
him, holding the Declaration, Jefferson ; next, 
Livingston ; next, Roger Sherman; and next, at 
the extreme left, John Adams. Standing at the 
right of Hancock, and a little forward, is Charles 


Thompson ; next, a little in the rear, George — 


Reed ; next, with his Roman nose, John Dickin- 
son; while at the extreme right stands Edward 
Rutledge. Of the smaller figures near the center 
and upper left hand is Wolcott; by his side, 
Williams ; the left-hand lower figure is Nelson ; 
by his side, Huntington; all most worthy men. 


These gentlemen are about signing the Declara-_ 


tion of Independence—our American Magna 
Charta. ; 

It was a most momentous occasion when each 
and every one staked “his life, his fortune, and 
his sacred honor on the issue; and well did they 
keep their declaration. Do they look like traitors, 
like rebels, or assassins? They were men whom 
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to know was to honor. With that clearness of 
intellect which discriminates, and that conscious- 
ness of right which makes men just, and that trust 
in God which fortifies and renders invincible, 
these men put their names to that document 
which will be held sacred throughout time. - The 
present generation owe a debt of gratitude to 
those statesmen and heroes who led the way to 
universal liberty and to a higher civilization, and 


their successors enjoy, to-day, rights and privi- 


leges vouchsafed to comparatively few of the 
world’s people, namely, the right’ to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, and the right to 


worship God according to their own consciences ; 


in short, the right to grow into the fullest stature 
of Mun. It would be interesting to expatiate 
at length upon the phrenology and physiognomy 
of this interesting group, but we will only state 


that each had a head capable of thinking ; a face. 


bespeaking thoughts; a strong will and a firm 
purpose. Science, philosophy, religion, art, 
mechanism, and enterprise were there represent- 
ed. There were no stupids there! Look at the 
face of Hancock! like his signature, it was 
magnificent. But we will not particularize ; suf- 
fice it to say they were men unsurpassed for 
intelligence, for honor, for dignity, and for godli- 
ness. Let us remember their example and hold 
to the right, keeping to principles, yielding to no 


temptations, but by living and serving God and | gqaress, 


the people. | 
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THE ILLUSTRATED ~ naa 


| Phrenological Journa 


(FOR 1865, 
8 BRB. WELLS, Epiror, 


IS DEVOTRD TO — 


The Study of Man, in ; 
all his Relations, Physically, In-' 


tellectuully, Morally, and Socially, 
‘through the means of Science and 
Revelation, ° 


- (he Natural History 
-of Man.+Ethnology—-including the 
Manners, Customs, Religions, and 
Modes of Life in the Different 
Famillés, Tribes, and Nations will 
be given. ' ; 
Physiology, the Laws 
of Life, Dietetics, Exercise, Sleep, 
Study, Bodily Growth, ete., will 
be presented on strictly Hygienic 
principles. 


Phrenology.-The Brain 
and its Functions, }the Vempera- 
ments, Location of the Organs, 
Choice of Pursuits, etc, 

Physiognomy; or “ The 
Human Face Divine.””. A New 
System, Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, 
Mouth, Head, Hair, Hands, Feet, 
Skin, Complexion, with all “ Sigus 
of Character,” and ‘* How to Read 
Them,” : 

he Human Soul.— 
Its Nature, Office, and Condition 
in Life and in Death ; Man’s Spir- 
itual State jm the Here and in the 
He: eafter, 

Biography.—In_ con- 
nection with vortraits and Prac- 


TERMS.—A New Volume, the 42d, commences with | 


tical Delineations of Character, 
we give condensed and interest- 
ing Biographical Sketches of our 
most distinguished men, 


Marriage forms a part 
of the life of every well-organized 
human being. The elements of 
love are inborn, The objects of 
Mariiage stated. All young peo- 
ple require instrnction and di- 
rection in the selection of suit- 
able life-companions, Phrenol- 


ogy throws light on the subject, ~ 


and we discuss it on scientific 


principles, in the department of 


“ Our SOCIAL RELATIONS.” 
The Choice of Pur- 


suits.—How to select the Pursuit - 


for which a pereon is best adapt- 


ed, clearly explained ; the Learn- ~ 


ed Professions of Law, Medicine, 
and Divinity; Invention ; 
chanics; Agriculture ; Manutfac- 
turing, Commerce—in short, all 
the interests of civilized society 
receive our careful attention. 


Miscellaneous.— 


Churches, Schools, Prisons, Asy- 
lums, Hospitals, Reformatories, 
etc,, described with Modes of Wor- 


ship, Education, Training, aud 


Treatment, command our atteu- 
tion in each number of THE PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED for 1865. 


‘the July number. Published monthly, in quarto form, 
at $2 a year in adyance. _ Sample numbers by first post, 20 


» cents. Clubs of Ten, or more, $1 50 each per copy. Sup- 


plied by Booksellers and Newsmen everywhere. Please 


Massrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York, U. 8. A. 
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Two Parts] 


A NEW WORK ON 
i Ed Y- SL © 


[Now Ready. 


GNOMY, 


<SIGNS OF CHARACTER,” 


Based on Erxsnotoay, Paystotocy, and PHRENOLOGY. 


Tllustrated with 


more than a Thousand Portraits and other Engravings. 


/:a extensive practice in the study and 
readi=xg of character for more than twenty 
years among the people of various races, 
tribes, and nations, has enabled us to 
classify the different forms of body, brain, 
and face, and to reduce to mMEeTHop the 
processes by which character may be de- 
termined. 

Hitherto but partial observations have 
been made, and of course only partial 
results obtained. We look on man as a 
whole—made up of parts, and to be stu- 
died as a whole, with ali the parts com- 
bined. Inasmuch as the manners and 
customs of one nation or tribe differ from 
those of another, so does the organization. 
There are no two nations alike in form and 
feature, nor are there two individuals ex- 
actly alike in looks or disposition. It has 
been our careful study among all classes, 
educated and ignorant, civilized and say- 
age, Christian and heathen, high and low, 
rich and poor, temperate and dissipated, 
wise and foolish, virtuous and vicious, sane 
and insane, to discover the causes of dif- 
ference and the moéive by which persons 
are actuated, and the effects of the same on 
the human features. 

Why is one black, and another white? 
One a light olive, and another copper-col- 
ored? Why is one submissive and docile, 
and another domineering and revengeful ? 
Why is one low and groveling, and an- 
other aspiring and ambitious? One intel- 
lectual and spiritual, and another gross 
and sensual? One gay and cheerful, an- 
other sad and sullen? In short, what is it 
which makes us so diverse in looks, in 
opinion, and in character? Our system 
elucidates and explains the effects of geo- 
graphical position and climate. Food, 
elothing, and culture have much to do 
tn forming both feature and character. 
But what are the Rules by which to judge? 


To be published in Four Parts, at 





Can we know for a certainty who is wise 
and who is foolish? Warm and affection- 
ate, or cool and indifferent? Enterprising, 
or indolent and lazy? Brave or cowardly ? 
Economical or prodigal? Kindly or self- 
ish? Hopeful orhopeless? Dignifled and 
manly, or diffident and clownish? Inge 
nious, or a bungler? Inclined most to po- 
etry or to prose? To look, ortothink ? Is 
he neat, tidy, and orderly, or the reverse ? 
Is he capable in numbers and mathematics, 
or is he deficient ? Which is the stronger, 
his love of home or of travel? Is he hon- 
est, or is he dishonest? Religious, or a 
skeptic ? Liberal, or biguted ? Reforma- 
tory, or conservative? Progressive, or ret< 
rograding ? Where does he stand? A 
careful analysis of his organization would 
show to each exactly his position, and en- 
able him to take the measure of himself, 
his child, pupil, apprentice, clerk, and his 
neighbor, 

Nor is our work confined exclusively 

to the genus homo; but we have taken up, 
in connection therewith, the study of the 
lower animals, classified, compared, and 
arranged them according to their order in 
the scale of development, 
» But the most elaborate and interesting 
portion of the work relates to those “ S1iens 
oF CHARACTER” revealed through the fea- 
tures—Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, Mouth, 
Head, Hair, Eyebrows, Hands, Feet, Skin, 
Complexion, etc., with numerous engraved 
illustrations, 

Among the portraits contained in the 
work, we may state that a number of the 
leading philosophers, poets, statesmen, sol- 
diers, navigators, musicians, inventors, ex- 
plorers, etc., from different nations, have 
been engraved to illustrate our pages. We 
have not space here to name them; but, 
altogether, the work will contain mors 
THAN A THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


$1 each. Parts I. & II. ready. The 


work will be sent to subscribers in the order in which they »re received. 


Four dollars remitted at once will secure the work complete. 


Please ad- 


dress, Messrs. FowLer AnD WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 





GROVER & BAKER’S 


FIRST PREMIUM 


b} ELASTIC STITCH 
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BOYNTON ’S 
Portable Calorific 


WOOD FURNACE. 


TWO SIZES. 





A new and powerful Heater of novel con- 
struction, the body being cast in two sections, 
with a grooved joint, bolted together, which, ia 
counection with the Radiator above, presents a 
larger direct radiating surface than any other 
Wood Furnace ever offered to the public. 

The Radiator in connection with the seven 
flues lesding from the fire-chamber receives 
the entire products of combustion (the come 
bustion being reversed in this Heater, as the 
fuel is consumed most rapidly on the outside of 
the burning mass), thus insuring a perfect and 
entire combustion, preventing a waste of fuel, 
choking, smouldering, or extinguishment of 
the fire. 

A very important feature of this Furnace is 
the inside radiating tubes and center opening, 
which admit of a complete inside circulation 
| of air, causing it 10 become thoroughly heated in ils ascent, 


By refrrence to the cut it will be seen that the Smoke Pipe is connected to the Furnace 
by a descending flue leading from the Radiator to the base}; this, in connection with the 
use of Boynton’s Patent Draft Regulator fitted to the Smoke Pipe, gives an entire con- 
trol of the draft, affording a perfect adaptation to the climate, which is a great desidera- 
tum in the management of all kinds of /urnaces, especially in moderate weather, when 


but little beat is required. 


The doors are large, the Feed Door being twelve inches square, so that rowgh, unmer= 
chantable, or vefuse wood can be conveniently used. 

The No. 2 size is arranged to burn small anthracite coal as well as wood, with the ad- 
dition of coal-grate and linings, thereby adapting it to the wants of different sections of 


the country. 


They are made with dowble cases, the outer one of Galvanized Iron, to prevent radi- 


ation and loss of beat in the cellar. 


We have also arranged them for Brickwork, by using a large cast-iron recess for the 
front, which adapts them to all classes of public and private buildings. 
Among its mavy advantages when used as a portable are these, viz. : 
Less Expense of Apparatus ; 
Less Skill required in Setting. 


Circulars, containing full information respecting stzes, prices, etc., will be sent to any 


address. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Boynton’s celebrated Furnaces for Coal, Cooking, Parlor, 
and Office Stoves, Registers, Ventilators, etc., 


No. 234 Water Street, near Beekman, New York. 
They can be obtained of all prominent dealers throughout the country. 
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SL(OMOPIEA Gepliqalm seis 
Moody’s Patent Self-Adjusting. 


THE ONLY HOOP SKIRT 


That is never inconvenient. 


LATIMER & BOUND, 


Sole Matatagaier of this Patent Hoop 
kirt, 

72 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 
BALSLEY 
PATENT 
STEP LADDER, 
Manufactured by 
W.T. & J. MERSEREAU, 
No. 59 Duane Street, 
New York. 


Strong, Light, and Orna- 
mental. 


(=> Sold by all House-Furnishing Agents, 








ENGLISH ROYAL VELVET 


AND 


BRUSSELS CARPETS 
AT GOLD PRICES. 


A TREMENDOUS REDUCTION 


IN THE PRICES OF 


Turep Pry, INaRaAtN AND VENETIAN CAR- 
pETINGS, Rues, Mats, Drueeers, OIL 
CLorus, WINDOW SHADES, ETO. 


Just ready from auction, a large stock of 
CARPETS 

at a great sacrifice, displayed in the Ten 

Spacrous SALESROOMS, at the ORIGINAL 


HIRAM ANDERSON’S 


99 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
(22> Look for the large GoLDEN EaGie. 











ORACK WATERS’ GREAT 
MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 481 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Horace Waters’ Grand, Square, and 
Upright Pianos, Melodeons, and Cabinet 
Organs are known as first-class Instruments, 
warranted for five years. Prices reduced,, 
wholesale and retail. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos for $250 and upward. Second-hand 
Pianos and Melodeons at bargains. Prices 
from $60 to $225. Pianos and Melodeons 
to let. Monthly payments received for the 
same. One of the largest Stocks of SHEET 
MUSIC in the U. 8. MUSIC BOOKS, and 
all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
and Music Merchandise, at the lowest rates. 
Music, a little soiled, at 14 cents per page. 


A BUElFICTAL LEGS FOR AMPU- 
TATIONS of the Thigh, Knee-Joints, 
Leg and Ankle Joints (Symes’). Apparatus 
for Exsections of the Arms. Soldiers and 
Marines furnished by appointment of the 
Surgeon-General of the U.S. Army. By 
E. D. HUDSON, M.D., 
Astor Place, Clinton Hail, New York. 





ROF. B. SILLIMAN.—WHOSE 
Electro-Medical Apparatus does he 
recommend ? 
THE ANSWER. 
New Haven, May 22d, 1865. 
To Jerome Kipper, New York. 

Srr—In answer to your inquiry, I would 
say that the publication of any testimonial 
respecting any other Medical Electrical Ap- 
paratus than that which you have published 
from me, is entirely unauthorized. 

Respectfully, B. Smiman. 

Address, DR. JEROME KIDDER, 

483 Broadway, New York. 





PuysicAL PERFECTION ; OR 


THE PutLosopHy OF HumMAN Beauty: show- 
ing How to Acquire and Retain Bodily 
Symmetry, Health, and Vigor, secure Long 
Life, and avoid the Infirmities and Deform- 
ities of Age. By D. H. Jacques. 12mo., 
To all classes, particularly to Woman, this 
work will be found of immense value. 
Price, post-paid, $1 75. 
Address FOWLER & WELLS, 
889 Broadway, N. Y. 
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PIANO=-F'ORTE MANUELACTURERS, 
499 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Pay ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC AND TRE TRADE IS INVITED TO OUR NEW SCALE SEVEN 

OCTAVE ROSEWOOD PIANO-FORTES, which for volume and purity of tone are unrivaled by any hitherto offered in this 
market. They contain all tne modern improvements, French, grand acrion, barp pedal, iron frame, over-strung bass, etc., and each 
instrument being made under the personal supervision of Mr. J. H. Grovesteen, who bas had a practical experience of over thirty 
years in their manufacture, is fully warranted in every particular. 


~The ‘GrovesTEEN Prano-FortTs” received the highest award of merit over all others at the 
CELEBRATED WORLD’S FAIR! 


where were exhibited instruments from the best makers of London, Paris, Germany, Philadelphia, Ballimore, Boston, and New York ; 
and also at the American Institute for five successive years, the gold and silver medals from both of whieh can be seen at our ware- 
rooms. By the introduction of improvements we make a still more perfect Piano-Forte, and by manufacturiog largely, with a strictly 
cash system, are enabled to offer these Instruments at a price which wil! preclude all competition. 


PRICES. 


No. 1, Seven Octave, round corners, Rosewood Plain Case, $275. 
No. 2, Seven Octave, round corners, Rosewood Heavy Moulding, $300. 
No. 8, Seven Octave, round corners, Rosewood Louis XLV. style, $325, a fac-simile of the above cut. 


TERMS—Net CasuH, In CurRENT Funps. 





Marrson’s Exvastic SYRINGE. 
NEW FORM—NEW PATENT. 
THE BULB NECK FREE FROM LEAKAGE, 


The greatest Improvement yet made in 
Syringés. ; 


This new and superior 
Syringe is manufactured by 
the Mattson Syrince Com- 
PANY, in the city of New 
York. 

It is suited to males, fe- 
males, and infants. 

g It is made of the best 

| white rubber and metal, 
), with patent screw bulb fast- 
enings, which prevent leak- 
age, and which is now con- 
ceded to be the greatest im- 
provement yet made in 
Syringes. 

It is the most convenient 
Syringe in use, either for 
males or females, becanse 
its peculiar form adapts it to 
the hand in every possible 
position. 

It is the latest and best 
improvement of the invent- 
or, through whom the Elas- 
tic Pump and other im- 
proved Syringes were first introduced into 
the United States. 

This is the first Syringe that ever received 
the high complimeut of a Silver Medal. 

Convenience in use, and freedom from 
leakage, give this Syringe an undoubted 
preference over all others. 


EVERY SYRINGE WARRANTED TO BE PERFECT. 
Price $3, or $3 50 if sent by mail, post- 
paid. A liberal discount to dealers. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





pee HAND. All works on Phonogra- 
phy may be had of , 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 
889 Broadway, New York; 
























































HE NONPAREIL WASHING MA- 

CHINE is a Squerzina Macutnr, 
strougly made, simple and easy in its 
operation, and constructed solely with a 
view to utility and durability. 

It is geared to run three turns of the 
crank to one turn of the hand, can be 
operated effectively by a girl or boy,-and 
may be relied on to cleanse the clothing 
thoroughly without assistunce from hand- 
rubbing. Two-thirds the sabor and time 
required in washing by hand and all the 
wear and tear of the garments are saved by 
its use. 

Sead for free descriptive circular to 
OAKLEY AND KEATING, 

184 Water Street, New York. 


OMESTIC ECONOMY. In _ these 

days of high prices for every kicd 
of Household Necessity, every one could 
learn how ty» profitably ecooomize by Read- 
ing our Book entitled 


SAVING AND WASTING; 
or, Domestic Economy Illustrated. 
Price, #1 50. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
809 Broadway, New York, 





Descriptive Circulars sent free. 





(TEACHERS WANTED THROUGH- 
OUT THE COUNTRY, to supply 
Schools and Academies with Principals and 
Assistants. Address all applications for 
Teachers to the National Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, 486 Broadway, New York. 

7-6 RICE & ANDREWS, Secretaries. 





JPARMING AND OIL LANDS 
FUR SALE.—A large quantity of land 
located near Burning Springs, White Co., 
Virginia, is offered for sale in large or small 
tracts, at low prices and favoranle terms. 
These Jands are mostly well adapted for 
farming purposes, as they are extremely fer- 
tile and convenient to market. Being situ- 
ated in the heart of the oil territory, and the 
o:] being readily seen oozing from the sur- 
face in var'ous places,there is no question but 
immense quantities can be had by boring. 
Address MORRIS BAISLEY, 
Westchester, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


(5 BEAT NATIONAL PICTURE. 

The Father, the Preserver of our Coun- 
try—Washington and Lincoln. Suitably 
embellished with national emblems, making 
it a desirable ornament for any parlor. This 
is one of the finest pictures ever presented 
to the American public. 

Sample copies sent on receipt of price. 
Largest size, $4; smaller, $2 50; cards, 25 
cents each. Address C. HARRIS, 

486 Broadway, Room 5, New York City. 

Copyright secured. Agents wanted. 





HE NEW NOVELTY 
MICROSCOPE, patent- 
ed May 24th, 1864, for the ex- 
amination of Liviog Insects, 
Seeds, Flowers, Leaves, 
; # Cloth, Bank Bills, Minerals, 
——— 7 and opaque objects general- 
Soe} |. Adapted toa eer va- 
“sss riety of purposes than any 
other glass ever invented. Is mailed, postage 
paid, for Two Dollars, or with 12 Beautiful 
Mounted Objects adapted to its use, for $3 50. 
A liberal discounttothe trade. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, N. Y. 
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NEW YoRE 


SILVER WINING 
COMPANY 


NEVADA. 
CAPITAL, 


$1,500,000. 


Suares $100 Hacu. 


7,000 SHARES IN THE 
TREASURY. 


1,500 SHARES 
To be sold for working capital, as required. 


PRICE, $40 PER SHARE, 
AND JULY ist, 


$45 PER SHARE. 


No more than the above can be bought at 
this price. © Full paid, and no individual 
liability. We have ane of the richest mines 
in 


NEVADA, 


Which is now being worked with energy. 
The Company is orgavized under the New 
York General Law,-with a good Board 


confidence. 


OUR MACHINERY 


Is to be delivered July 1st, and will be upon 
the ground. We believe that we offer one 
of the best opportunities for investment 
where capital will be safe and profits large, 
Nothing better can be found. 

We expect this stock will be at par 
within a few months, and making divi- 
dends ef from three to five per cent. per 
month in eoLp. We refer to the officers of 
the Company—to R. W. R. Frezman, Esq., 
Cashier of the Atlantic Bank, 142 Broad- 
way, or Herman Camp, Esq., 25 Nassau 
Street. 


THOMAS SPROUL, President, 
§. R. HUTCHINSON, Secretary. 
. OFFICE: 


80 BROADWAY, over the American 
National Bank. st lon 





TRUSTEES. 

THOMAS SPROUL, Oregon Foundry. 

R. W. BR. FREEMAN, Cash., Atlantic Bank, 
8. R. HUTCHINSON, Flour Inspection. 
H. VAN BERGEN, Storsge Atlantic Dock. 
COL. W. D. DAVIS, Freehold, N. J. 

L. @ BINGHAM, Brooklyn, 

A. WILKIN, 108 Fulton Street. 

E. MOORE, Counselor, 87 Wall Street. 


HERMAN CAMP, Mining Bureau, 25 Nas- 
sau Street. 


of Trustees of business men, worthy of all — 
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. Life Illustrated. 





\ S. R. WELLS, Editor. 
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OF THE VARIOUS FACULTIES 


1. AmMATIVENESS.—Connnbial love, fondness, affection, eto, 


A. ConsucaL Love.—Union for life, the pairing instinct, 
2, ParentaL Love,—Oare of offspring, and all young. 
8. Frranpsuir.—Sociality, union and clinging of friends, 
4. InnaBrrivznzss.—Love of home and country, 


5. Continurry.—Application, finishing up, consecutivoness, 


E. Virativenrss.—Clinging to life, repelling disease. 
6. ComBaTIvENEss.—Defonse, resolution, courage, force. 


NG Derstevotivenrss.—Executiveness, severity, hardness. trr & WE LES, 889 Broad- 


8. ALIMENTIVENESS.—A ppetite, relish, feeding, greed. 


-EstrEM.—Self-respect, dignity, self-reliance, liberty. 22, Imrration.—Copying, Aptitude, mimicking, doing like, 
Freanzes.—Stability, perseverance, decision. 23. Mirtu.—Fun, wit, ridicule, facetiousness, joking. 

24. Inpryipva.iry.—Observation, 

Expectation, anticipation, trust in the future. 25. Form.—Memory of shape, looks, persons, and things. 

mwALITy.—Intuition, prescience, prophecy, faith. 26. Sizx.—Measurement of quantity, distance, etc., by the eye. 

‘ATION.—W orship, adoration, devotion, deference. 27. Wxiaut.—Control of motion, balancing, hurling, ete. 

VOLENCE.—Sympathy, kindness, goodness, 28. Coror.—Discernment, and love of color, tints, hues, ete. 


j . 9, AcquisiTivENnrss.—Frugality, saving, industry, thrift, 
ORETIVENESS,—Self-control, policy, tact, artifice. 20. Consrevotivensss.—Ingenuity, invention, manual skill, 
UTIOUSNESs.—Guardedness, safety, provision, fear, 21. Inmaurry.— Taste, love of beauty, poetry, and refinement, 
PROBATIVENESS.—Love of character, name, praise. B. Susumrry.—Love of the grand, vast, endless, and infinite. 


29, Onpur.—NMethod, system, going by rude, things in place. 


TESTIMONIALS IN FAVOR OF PHRENOLOGY. 


‘Eu, M D., late physician to | true science of mind. Every other system is 
Asylum for Middlesex, England, | defective in enumerating, classifying, and trao- 





adidly confess that until I became | ing the relations of the faculties.” 
th Phrenology, I had no solid 
pD upon which I could base my treat- 


“ All moral and religious objections against 
the doctrines of Phrenology are utterly futile.” 
Riowarp WHArELy, D. D. 


By this science the faculties of the ‘To a Phrenologist the Bible seems to open 
been, for the first time, traced to the | @P !ts broadest and brightest beauties.” Rev. 


Pe Wes Drew, A. M. 


says—“Phrenology is the | The Hon. Horace Mann, in a letter to Mr. 


WELLS, said “TI declare myself a hundred times 
more indebted to Phrenology than to all the 
metaphysical werks I ever read. Again, I look 
upon Phrenology as the guide of Philosophy and 
the handmaid to Christianity.” 


“Phrenology has added a new and verdant 
field to the domain of human intellect.” Rey. 
Tuomas Coatmers, D. D. 


Pror. Smitoran “Phrenology undertakes to 
accomplish for man what Philosophy performs 
for the external world. It claims to disclose the 
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80. CaLovLaTion.—Mental arithmetic, reckoning. 

81. Looatrry.—Memory of place, position, travel, eto. 

82, Eventuatrry.—Memory of facts, events, history, details, etc. 
88. Trrz.—Telling when, time of day, dates, beating time. 

84. Tunz.—Love of music, singing and playing dy ear. 

desire to see ai.d to know. 85. LanauaGr.—apression by words, acts, tones, looks, ete. 
86. Cavsa.ity.—Planning, thinking, reasoning, philosophy, 

87. Comparison.—Analysis, inferring, discrimination, etc. 

C. Human Nature.—Perception of character, motives, etc, 

D. Suaviry.—Pleasaniness, blandness, persuasiveness, 





PROSPECTUS. 


direction in the selection of 
suitable life-companions. Phre- 
nology throws light on the sub- 
ject, and we discuss it on scien- 
tific principles, in the depart- 
ment of “OuR SocIAL RELA- 
TIONS.” 













The Choice of Pur- 
suits.—How to select the Pur- 
suit for which a person is best 
adapted, clearly explained; the 
Learned Proféssions of Law 
Medicine and Divinity ; Inven- 
tion ; Mechanics ; Agriculture ; 
Manufacturing ; Commerce—in 
short, all the interests of ci- 
vilized society receive our care- 
ful attention, 











Miscellaneous. 
— Churches, Schools, Prisons, 
Asylums, Hospitals, Refermato- 
Fies, etc., described with Mudes 
of Worship, Education, Training 
and Treatment, eommand our at- 
tention in each number of THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


TERMS.—A new Vol- 
ume, the 42d commenced 
with the July No. » Published 
monthly, at $2a year. Sam- 
ple numbers by first post, 20 
cents, Clubsof Ten, or more, 
$1.50 each per copy. Supplied 
by Booksellers and Newsmen. 
Please address Messrs. Fow- 




























way, New York, U.S. A. 


real state of things, and to present nature un- 
vailed and in her true features.” 


“Phrenology is establishing itself wherever 
its immense value has been rightly under- 
stood.” Sim G. Maoxenzig, F. R. L, 8. 

“The more I study nature, the moream I 
satisfied with the soundness of phrenological 
doctrines.” J, Maoxintosn, M. D. 

“ Phrenology is a system useful alike to the 
Parent, Physician, Teacher, and Divine.” Rev. 
J. Warne, D. D. 
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With prices pre-paid by mail, supplied by Messrs. FowLer anp Wextts, N. Y. “ 


Brst American Scnoot Booxs.—We 
have taken some pains to compile what is believed to be 
the best series of works for use in all the departments of a 
common school, We do not propose to discuss the com- 
parative merits of these works, but present them, without 
partiality to authors or publishers, as the best of their 
class, We begin at the beginning, and conclude with the 
most advanced works. New schools will be opened 
throughout the United States and Territories, and it is 
desirable that they have the best material with which to 
commence. Phrenology finds no place in any of these 
school books; but our teachers everywhere are imbued 
with its spirit, and will be governed in their teachings by 
its principles. We look forward hopefully to the time 
when authors will recognize the differences in organiza- 
tion and capacity, and suggest a mode of instruction ac- 
cordingly. Tor the present, we submit the list with prices 
at which the works may be had by return post. Orders 
may be addressed to this office. 


Books for Common Schools. 


Readers and Spellers.— Wi1son’s 
Srries oF READERS are believed to be the best now in use. 
The selection of matter is excellent, and the illustrations 
neat and instructive. 

The First Reaper is designed for the youngest classes 
in school. 50 cents. 

(No child should be sent to a common schoo] before he 
ean read and spell sufficiently to be able to use this book. 
The Primer (35 cents) and Primary Reader (25 cents) 
should be used at home.) 

The Srconp (75 cents) and Turrp ($1) Reapess are for 
the more advanced classes. 


Wixtson’s Larger SPELLER (50 cents) is well 
adapted to the use of common schools. The words are 
divided into syllables in such a manner as to give the 
student a better idea of the way they should be pronounced 
than in most of the spellers we have examined. 


Avithimetics.— Rogrrnson’s Serres or 
ARITHMETIO are probably as good if not better than any 
others. 

First in the series is Rosrnson’s TasBiEe-Boor on the 
plan of Object Teaching. ‘ A gem ofa book for the little 
ones.” 25 cents. 

Next in order is the Prrwary ArrraMerio (85 cents), 
which is followed by the InTELLEcTUAL (50 cents), and 
the ‘Practioat (#1.) Where so many classes are objec 
tionable, the INTELLECTUAL can be omitted. 

These cover the whole ground of Practical Arithmetic, 
and fit the student for the higher branches of mathematics. 


Geographies.—Inrropucrory Gxroara- 
PHY. Small4to. 98 pages, 22 maps, and numerous fine 
illustrations. Designed for beginners. $1. 


Movern Somoot Gzocrarny. Large 4to, 


184 pages, 40 maps, and many engravings, Well adapted 
to wants of common schools, and extensively used. $1 50. 


Grammar, Qvuackenzos’ Enerisn.—A 
lucid exposition of the principles of our language, and not 
above the understanding of ordinary scholars. 12mo. $1. 


QuackENBos’ First Lessons iv Enotisu 
ComPosition,—An introduction to that branch of study too 
long neglected in our common schools. $1. 


Fiistories.—Wittson’s Primary AMERI- 
oan History—embracing the most interesting and instruc- 
tive events in American History. Illustrated. 62 cents. 


Wittsoy’s Hisrory or tne Unirep STaTes, 
designed for advanced classes in common schools. $1 75. 


Betany.—How Prants Grow ($1 50)—a 
Botany for Young People, 

This work is a simple, attractive, and beautifully illus- 
trated “Botany for Young People,” intended to teach 
them how to begin to read, with pleasure and profit, one 
large and easy chapier in the open Book of Nuture. 


Object Lessous ($1 75)—designed as well 
for hints to teachers as for a text-book for scholars. This 
excellent mode of teaching is rapidly becoming popular, 





For Academies and High Schools. 


Readers.— WIz1son’s Fourtn ($1 50) and 
Frrru ($2) are probably better for the purposes designed 
than any others yet published. They are beautifully il- 
lustrated, and the matter is such as conveys useful infor- 
mation while it affords the desired exercises in reading. 


Arithmetic, Ropryson’s Hiener ($1 75.) 
A complete treatise on arithmetical science in all its com- 
mercial and business applications. 


Wigher Mathematics. — Rostson’s 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA ($1 75), and New UNIveRsiTy 
ALGEBRA ($2 50), GEomETRY AND Trigonometry ($2 75), 
ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND Conto Sections ($2 75), and 
Surveying AND Navication ($2 75) form a complete 
course in the higher Mathematics. 


Geography, American Scnoor (quarto) 
with Atlas, comprising over 100 steel plate maps, profiles, 
and plans on 87 large sheets. Price of Geography, $2 50; 
of Atlas, $2 50. 

This is the largest and most comprehensive School Atlas 
published, and while it is the most accurate, reliable, and 
recent text-book, its attractive appearance has made it a 
welcome and useful parlor companion, 


Puystoat Groerapny, $2. Illustrated with 
six Maps and numerous engravings. 225 pages. 


This work has been prepared with the view of supplying 


the want of a treatise on Physical Geography, adapted to 
the use of schools and academies. 


Cotton’s Historican Arias ($2)—a Prac- 
tical Class-Book of the History of the World, comprising, 
in a series of inductive lessons, the Origin and Progress 
of Nations, their Iistory, Chronology, and . Hihnology, 
combined with their Ancient and Modern Geography. 
Illustrated by Maps, ancient and modern, and Plates giv- 
ing extensive Panoramic Views of cotemporaneous Events, 
in every Age and Nation. A valuable work for the student 
of history. In quarto form. 


Grammars.— Among several good Gram- 
mars we select for approval QuacKENBos’ ($1) and Brown’s 
InstituTEs ($1). But the student who aspires to a perfect 


knowledge of the construction of the English language | 


should not fail to procure Brown’s GRAMMAR OF GRAM- 
MARS, an octavo volume of over 1,100 pages. $7. 


QvUAOKENBOs’ ADVANCED CoursE oF Com- 
POSITION AND Ruetoric ($1 75), and Tappan’s ELEMENTS 
or Loeio ($1 75) are recommended in this connection. 


Hiistory, Wirtson’s OvuTLINES oF. 8vo. 
600 pages. $2 25. Illustrated by numerous gesgraphical 
and historical notes and maps, extending from the earliest 
historic periods to the year 1852. Authorities on all dis- 
puted points of general interest are cited. 


Botamy, Lessons mn, AND VEGETABLE 
Puysrotogy. $2. Illustrated by over 860 Woodcuts, and 
containing a Dictionary of Botanical Terms, 8vo. Cloth. 

This book is intended for beginners, as well as for classes 
in the higher schools. It is a clear, logical, progressive 
explanation of the simple plan of vegetation, whivh is re- 
duced t» a few broad, comprehensive principles, inviting 
the student by their simplicity. 


Book-Keepimg.—BRrYANTAND STRATON’S 
lien Scnoot BooK-KEEPING ({8) and Countine-Ilovuse 
Boox-KEEpPInG ( 4 50), are the best works on this subject. 

In connection with Book-keeping the student should 
read Judge Dean’s admirable treatise on Commercial 
Law. $4 4 


Mental Philosopihy.—There is no 
other correct system of Mental Philosophy than Phrenol- 
ogy, and we know of but one institution in the country 
where it is properly taught. The late Ilorace Mann, when 
President of Antioch College, introduced it there, using 
ComBr’s CONSTITUTION OF Man ($1 50)—a text-book. 


Chemistry. — Youmans’ Crass-Book oF 
CueEmistry ($2) is, we believe, the best introductory work. 
Being quite free from technicalities, it is more pleasing 
than many works on the subject. 








Youmans’ Hanp-Boox or Hovusryorp 
Screnoez, School Edition (#2), although not properly on 


Chemistry, should be used as a text-book in every high 
school or academy. 


Natural Philosophy.—Qvackennos’ 
—embracing the most recent discoveries. #2; or, 


WeEL1s’—a comprehensive treatise giving 
all recent scientific discoveries, $2. 


Astronomy.—Rosinson’s ELEMENTARY 


Asrronomy ($1 50)—ati elementary class-book in which 
mathematical demonstrations are omitted. 


Rogrnson’s Untversiry Astronomy ($3)— 
a full and complete treatise adapted to advanced classes. 


Anatomy and Physiclogy.—Lam- 
BErT’s Human Puysrotoey, ANATOMY, AND IlyGrenr 


(with questions, $1 75) seems admirably adapted for the 
purpose intended. 


BDictiomaries.--Wrzstrr’s New Ittvs- 
TRATED (12), and Worcrstrr’s Quarto ($9) [not mail- 
able], have each their supporters from among the best 
scholars of our time. We use Wesstrr’s, but have no 
quarrel with those who prefer the other. One of these two 
is almost indispensable to him who would be a thorough 
student. Those, however, who can not conveniently pur- 
chase one of them will find their place partially supplied 
by Webster’s Academic Dictionary. $2 60. 


For Lexicons in other Languages, we would recommend 
Anprews’ Latin-Encrisu, founded on the larger German 
Latin Lexicon of Dr. Freund ($8). Lrppein anp Scorr’s 
GreErK-ENGLisH, based on the German work of Passow 
($8). Spiers anp Surrienne’s EnGuisu-Frenon ($7 50, 
or abridged, $3). Merapows’ IraLran-ENGLisu ($8), 
Szoanz’s, NeoMAN AND Barrertr’s SPANisu-EnGiisn (F9, 
or abridged, $3). ApiEn’s GrrMan-ENnaLisn (}7 50, or 
abridged, $3). 


Languages. — Frenon. — Fasquetxe’s 
Frenou Surtzs is, we believe, more generally approved 
than any other. It comprises Inrropuctory Course 
($1 25), adapted to beginners; Frencn Course (#2 25), 
embracing both the Analytic and Synthetic Modes of 
Instruction ; Corroqurat Reapek (31 50), and TELEMAQUE 
($1 5v), with notes and references to Fasquriiz’s Course. 


Grrman.—Woopsury’s Serius, comprising 
New Mernop win Tas Grrwan ($2 25), for beginners, 
and GLAUBENSKLEE’s SrNnTuETIO GerMAN GRAMMAR 
($1 25), for more advanced students; ELEMENTARY-READER 
($1 50), and Eotzctio Gzeman Reape ($1 50). 


Spanisu.—O.ieyporrr’s New Mernop or 
Lrarnine Spantsm (f2) has been extensively used and 
very generally approved. Ifthe Reader is desired in con- 
nection, the one by Velazquez ($2) will prove satisfactory. 


Latin.—AntTuHon’s Latin Lessons or Gram- 
mAn—Part I. (#1 £0), containing the most important parts 


of the Grammar of the Latin Language, and appropriate . 


exercises. 
Antuon’s LATIN Prosz Composition ok GrammMar— 


Part II. ($1 50), an Introduction to Prose Composition, . 


with comple’e course of exercises. 
Antuon’s Czsar.—Czsar's Commentaries on the Gallic 
War, with English notes, map, portrait, ete. $1 75. 
AntTuoNn’s Enxrp or Viner. ($2) with English notes, 
critical and explanatory, and an extended index. 


Grrex.—Anruon’s Greek Grammar for 
Schools and Colleges. $1 50. 1 R 
Antuon’s GREEK READER, principally from the German 
work of Jacobs. $1 75. ey 
ANTUON’s XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA oF SocrRATES 
($1 70), with English notes, critical and explanatory, Life 
of Socrates, ete. 
ANTION’s llouen ($2). The first six books of the Iliad, 
with a metrical index and g'ossary. : i 
No student of Greek should be without our “ Emphatic 
Diaglott, or Interlincar Translation of the Now Testament.” 
Price, $4. 
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Che Hournal, 


Man, know thyself. 








All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man,— Young. 





OUR LEADING GENERALS. 
Ill LOGAN.* 





Brenorp in General Logan a manly man! In 
him we have a splendid specimen of the American 
soldier. He is like the great West from whence 
he comes: broad and brave; frank and free! 
Without pretension or affectation ; without bully- 
ing or bluster, he is cool and courageous ; per- 
fectly composed, and always self-possessed. He 


_ is everywhere at home, and at your service to go 


before and to break the way. If not humble, he 
is no sycophant. If not diffident, neither is he 
over confident. He is hopeful, but cautious ; 
resolute, if not always discreet. He is both 
severe and sympathetic, and he can both love 
and hate. He acknowledges no master but his 
convictions and his God, no authority but judg- 
‘Inent and justice. He is a kind friend and a 





* Our portraits, copied from excellent photographs by 
' Bogardus, are far from satisfactory, though well engraved. 
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PORTRAIT OF MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN A. LOGAN. 





bitter opponent; a generous giver, though he 
would ask for himself no favor. One of his 
faults is prodigality, and he needs more economy. 

General Logan has the motive-mental tempera- 
ment—in other words, a combination of the 
bilious and the nervous. He is tall and slim in 
body, rather than stocky and stout. His head is 
formed on the same plan. From the ear to the 





top it is very high, and it is long on the top from 
front to rear. The largest organs in the intel- 
lectual group are those in the center : Individu- 
ality, Comparison, Human Nature, Size, Form, 
and Locality. The next largest group are those 
in the crown: Self-Esteem, Firmness, and Con- 
scientiousness, together with Benevolence, which 
is very prominent. Secretiveness and Acquisi- 
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tiveness are moderate or small, and their place | 


can only be partially supplied by the intellect. 
He may make money easily ; but will he keep 
it? We would not select him for a financier nor 
for a banker; but he would have made a capital 
engineer, explorer, navigator, or a pioneer. 
He is careless of mere ornament; but values 
the substantials. His Ideality is not large, 
and love of the beautiful is subordinate to his 
sense of the useful. In form and feature Gen- 
eral Logan is strongly marked. In person he is 
tall and tough, with a most flexible physiology ; 
his hair is black and wiry; his skin a reddish 
white or a livid brown; eyes full, black, and 
piercing ; nose prominent; nostrils Jarge; chin 
long and projecting; jaws strong and well set 
on; mouth large but well cut; lips full and 
firm; ears above the average, and the neck is 
large and sinewy. His breathing, circulation, 
and digestion are excellent, and he is in all 
respects a remarkable man. 

Though very different from Mr. Lincoln, he 
has, like the latter, that open, frank, undisguised 
‘* don't-care’’ manner and bearing which are so 
characteristic of the true Western man. 

The record of General Logan is such as will do 
honor to his name and nation. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


We condense from the United States Service 
Magazine for July, 1865, the following sketch of 
General Logan. 

BIRTH AND EDUCATION. 

John Alexander Logan was born near the 
present town of Murphysboro’, in the county of 
Jackson, Illinois, on the 9th of February, 1826. 
His father, Dr. John Logan, emigrated from Ire- 
land and settled in Illinois in the year 1823. His 
mother, Elizabeth Jenkins, was a native of Ten- 
nessee. The fruits of this marriage were eleven 
children, John A. being the eldest. During young 
Logan's boyhood, schools were scarcely known 
in Illinois; accordingly he had only such oppor- 
tunities of education as presented themselves 
upon the appearance in the neighborhood of some 
itinerant schoolmaster. In 1840 he attended an 
institution known as Shiloh College, which was 
nothing more, however, than a country academy. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 

On the breaking out of the Mexican war, young 

Logan, though but twenty years of age, immedi- 

ately volunteered, and was elected lieutenant in 

a company of the First Illinois Volunteers, in 
whose service he greatly distinguished himself. 


LAW AND POLITICS. 

After the war he studied law, and in 1851 re- 
ceived his diploma, Asa lawyer he was imme- 
diately and highly successful, and in 1852 was 
elected prosecuting attorney of the third Judicial 
District of his native State, and in the autumn of 
the same year was elected to the State Legisla- 
lature. In 1856 he married Miss Mary §. Cun- 
ningham, of Mississippi ; and in 1858 he was the 
Democratic candidate for the Ninth Congressional 
District of Illinois, which he carried by a hand- 
some majority. In 1860 he was re-elected. 

“ BULL RUN. 

The preparation for war which sounded all 

over the North during the spring and early sum- 
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mer of 1861 again fired the martial spirit of 


Logan. While in his seat in Congress lending 
every effort to the furtherance of the interests of 
the Government, the armies of the nation, which 
had beea assembling around the national capital, 
commenced to move out to meet theenemy. This 
was too much for Logan. He dashed down his 
pen, and determined to fight the battles of his 
country in the field. Ile overtook Colonel Rich- 
ardson’s regiment on the march, and, securing a 
musket, took his place in the ranks. In the dis- 
astrous battle of Bull Run, Logan fought with 
distinguished bravery, and was one of the last to 
leave the field during the panic. 


LOGAN AS COLONEL, 

In the latter part of August he returned to his 
home, then at Marion, Williamson County, Illi- 
nois. Qn the 3d of September he made a speech 
to his fellow-citizens in Marion, declaring his de- 
termination to enter the service of the Govern- 
ment as a ‘‘ private, or in any manner he could 
serve his country best, in defending and bearing 
the old blood-stained flag over every foot of soil 
in the United States.” Under circumstances so 
elevating, Logan was more than himself in elo- 
quence. The citizens of Marion and vicinity 
flocked to bis standard, and in two weeks, Sep- 
tember 18tb, 1861, the Thirty-first Illinois Volun- 
teers was organized at Cairo, with John A. Logan 
unanimously recommended as colonel. The reg- 
iment was at once. attached to McClernand’s 
brigade. Seven weeks later, November 7, 1861, 
Colonel Logan led his command in its first fight, 
the battle of Belmont. His regiment, though it 
had never seen an armed enemy before, fought 
like veterans. Everywhere Logan rode at their 
head, urging them to stand fast and keep steady. 
During these trying moments be had one horse 
shot under him, and his pistol by his side shiv- 
ered to pieces by the bullets of the enemy. 

In General Grant’s campaign up the Tennessee 
and Cumberland rivers, Logan commanded his 
regiment in the battle of Fort Henry, and, after 
the flight of the enemy, gave pursuit with two 
hundred cavalry, capturing eight pieces of artil- 
lery. At Donelson, while rallying his men after 
meeting a desperate assault, he received a severe 
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wound, the ball entering the left arm in front 
near the shoulder, and, following round, passing 
out through the shoulder. But Logan, perfectly 
fearless, his left side streaming: with blood, and 
two fresh wounds in the'thigh, clung to his horse, 
and called upon his men to hold their gronnd, 
which they did till reinforcements arrived. 

For bis noble conduct on this occasion he was 
promoted to brigadier-general of volunteers, to 
date from March 5th, 1862. 


WAR VS. POLITICS. 
During the summer of 1862 he was warmly 


' pressed to become again a candidate for Con- 


gress, but emphatically declined to accept any 
political office while the war should last. 

During General Grant’s winter campaign, 1862 
and *63, in northern Mississippi, General Logan 


. led his division through the toilsome marches 


incident to that movement, and though on the 
part of the infantry there was no fighting above 
a skirmish, the General displayed great abilities 
in the handling of troops on the march. It was 
in this campaign that Logan received his promo- 
tion as major-general of volunteers, to date from 
November 29th, 1862. 

Upon the withdrawal of the army north of the 
Tallahatchie, General Logan was assigned to the 
command of the third division, seventeenth army 
corps, Major-General James B. McPherson com- 
manding. 

In February the third division was transferred 
to Memphis, whence it embarked and joined that 
portion of the seventeenth corps which had pre- 
ceded it to Lake Providence. 

When the army commenced to move across the 
peninsula to secure a foothold in Mississippi south 
of Vicksburg, Logan was again in motion, and, 
in the crossing of the Mississippi, followed im- 
mediately after the thirteenth corps, which had 
the advance. That corps, as soon as it landed, 
pushed at once for Fort Gibson, and engaged the 
enemy. The contest was doubtful until Logan 
hastened to the field, and by the weight and 
courage of his veterans turned the scale into a 
decided victory. 


GENERAL LOGAN AT VICKSBURG. 

In the movement of May 12ch, Logan, with his 
troops, was in the advance. After a short march 
he encountered a small body of the enemy, about 
six thousand in number, strongly posted near 
Raymond. Without a moment's delay he attacked. | 
The rebels tenaciously held their ground, and re- 
peatedly repelled the desperate charges of Logan’s 
men. In the height of the action McPherson and 
staff arrived on the field. By asudden dash of 
the enemy, a portion of Logan’s line was crushed. 
Defeat now seemed certain. The General, per- 
ceiving this, rode up to McPherson, weeping bit- 
terly. A few words passed, and, with the veloc- 
ity of the wind, Logan rode in the midst of his 
scattered men. He called upon them to rally 
and follow. The men obeyed. By one of those 
acts of daring, terribly desperate, Logan led his 
men up to the very muzzles of the enemy’s guns. 
Ne drove them back, and in thirty minutes the 
field was won. In speaking of this battle, Gen- 
eral Grant called it “one of the hardest small 
battles of the war.” 

During the siege of Vicksburg he held McPher- 
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son’s center, confronting Fort Hill, the key to the 
enemy’s works. It was on his front that [licken- 
looper’s famons mine was run, and it was Logan’s 
men that made the desperate assault into the cra- 
ter, after the explosion, on June 25th. 

After the surrender of Vicksburg, July 4¢h, 
1863. Logan’s division led the advance of the col- 
umn of occupation, and the same day the General 
himself was appointed military governor. For 
fallant conduct during the campaign, General 
Logan was presented by the Board of Honor of 
the seventeenth army corps with a medal of gold, 
inscribed, “ Belmont, Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, 
Siege of Corinth, Port Gibson, Raymond, Jack- 
son, Champion’s Hill, and Vicksburg.” 


NOT A POLITICIAN. 

Having set the administration of affairs at 
Vicksburg in good working order, General Logan 
visited the North, spending the most of his time 
in making those telling speeches for which he is 
so widely celebrated. It was thus, then, in his 
Carbondale speech of July 31st, in 1868, when 
accused by a set of men, who once claimed to be 
his friends, that he had forsaken his party, he 
turned upon them all the forces of his anger, say- 
ing, ‘Lam not a politician to-day, and I thank 
God for it. I am not like those who cling to 
party as their only hope.” 


ARMY OF THE TENNESSEE, 

In the important changes in command which 
took place in the fall of 1863, by the promotion 
of General Grant to the command of the military 
division of the Mississippi, and Sherman to the 
Army of the Tennessee, Major-General Logan 
sneceeded the latter in command of the fifteenth 
army corps, dating October 27th, though it was 
late in November before he assumed command. 

In May, 1864, General Logan joined the con- 
centrations of the grand military division of Mis- 
sissippi, commanded by General Sherman. 

DEATH OF McPHERSON. 

On the 27th of June he led his men in one of 
the most desperate assaults of the war against 
the cliffs and impregnable positions of the enemy 
at Little Kenesaw. 

The 22d of July was a sad day for the Army of 
the Tennessee. Attacked on all sides by the 
enemy, General Logan fought first on one side of 
his works and then on the other. About one 

o’clock the lamented McPherson fell, and his 
death was announced to Logan. Micieea to the 
very height of sublimity by this overwhelming 
calamity, he immediately assumed temporary 
command, and with that fierceness of expression 
which makes him so terrible in battle, dashed 
from one end of the line to the other shouting— 


‘¢ MCPHERSON AND REVENGE!’’ 


It was indeed a dreadful revenge. The troops, 
enraged at the loss of their commander, fought 
with tears in their eyes, and summed up a fearful 

reckoning. Eight thousand dead and mangled 

bodies of the enemy were left on the field. 
FROM THE CAMP TO THE STUMP 
In the remaining battles of the campaign he 
co-operated until the fall of Atlanta, September 
2d, when his troops, with the rest of the army, 
went into winter quarters. 
After the termination of the campaign, Logan 











again went north, to stump the Western States 
during the political campaign of 1864 for Presi- 
dent. The soldier-orator’s speeches will be long 
remembered, 

In the last act of the magnificent service of 
Sherman’s army, the advance across the Carolinas, 
Logan was again with his troops, and, after the 
capitulation of Johnston, marched his men to 
Alexandria, and participated at the head of his 
corps in the grand military spectacle presented 
to the nation in the review of its victorions armies 
at the national capital. On the same day, May 
23d, General Logan ruse to the command of the 
Army of the Tennessee, upon the appointment of 
General Howard to other duties. 


GENERAL LOGAN PHOTOGRAPHED. 

The character of Logan may be summed up in 
few words. He has a large mind, stored with 
liberal views. Te has a heart open to acts of 
the rarest generosity. He never intentionally in- 
jured a man in his life. He is a forgiving enemy, 
only implacable when basely wronged. Ue is 
the idol of his soldiers. Ile talks to them and 
mingles with them, and shakes hands wiih them. 
Physically, he is one of the finest-looking officers 
in the army. A deep black eye, heavy black 
mustache, black hair, and very dark complexion, 
give him a terrible look when aronsed. Broad 
shoulders well set on a muscular frame give him 
the appearance of a man of great power. He 
wears usually a broad-brimmed black felt hat, 
plain major-general’s coat, and blue pantaloons 
stuck in his boots. He has not the prim appear- 
ance of a military dandy ; in fact, he looks the 
citizen soldier all over. Judging from appear- 
ances, one would suppose that he left his home 
in a hurry to attend to some business which he 
had not quite finished. Mounted and in battle, 
there are few in the army who so nearly realize 
the idea of a great warrior. To see Logan in a 
fight is magnificent. 

“The men of the West will hew their way to 
the Gulf,”’ exclaimed Logan in one of his speeches 
in the beginning of the war. How nobly they 
have carried out this prophecy !—and chief among 
the leaders to this grand consummation stands 
Major-General John A. Logan, the orator and 
the soldier, the constant friend of the Govern- 
ment, and one of its noblest citizens. 


0 2 
PrystoLocy Nn Scrroors.—The Board of Normal 
School Trustees of California have recognized the 
importance of this study by purchasing, at a 
heavy expense, ove of the first manikins ever 
imported into the United States, and by making 
arrangements for full courses of lectures on 
Physiology and Hygiene in the State Normal 
School. Teachers who ‘‘can not find time’’ to 
teach Physiology and History in school, will do 
well to bear in mind that the law is imperative ; 
and county superintendents are reminded that it 
is their duty to see that the law is carried into 
effect. [So far, good! Now let them add Phre- 
nology, and they will lead all the other States, 
and have the most competent teachers in the 
world. California forever !—Dp. A. P. J.] 


‘THE gates of heaven are low-arched; we must 
enter upon our knees. 
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TO MY IDEAL. 


BY MARY E. WEST. 


Over the hills where summer roses blow, 
Where comes the soft west wind with airy feet, 
There is a heart that dreams of me, I know, 
And my heart answers with re ponsive beat. 
Out from my ste» dfas' eyes this soul of mine 
Wanders through all epace in its quest of thine. 


Through the long day, till evening’s fingers slow 
Braid with dark strands the bright bues of the west, _ 


Through days, and weeks, and years we wait, and know 
That we shall meet, and meeting shall be blest. 
The night, the day, and then the night again— 
The wiuter snow, the happy sumwer rain, 
So pass the dim and silent-footed years, 
Somewhere called Time—ean it be aught to me 
Or thee ? who have no part in any hopes or fears— 
Who know but one thing: that there is to be 
A life for us which shall not be in vain, 
Where life’s rich wine brings neither sting nor pain. 
Noting notime. Eternity. Alone 
Mine ear through all the pulsing air discerns, 
Among its myriad sounds, only thy tone— 
Back to thy spirit a rep'y returns, 
And time, and space, and distance we know not, 
They have forgot us, and they are forgot, 
Not of the earth—no more—for we have ceased 
To be so measured us her children are 5 
Our life of life has risen up, released 
From all the chains which flesh and blood must wear. 
We walk on cloud tops, and [ ofien see 
The foot-prints made when they were passed by thee 
We wait the eternal summers, when we know 
The moaning sea within us shall not moan, 
With res:less wave which sobbeth in its flow, 
Pining and pining that it is alone; 
But there reversed, this wastivg love shall be 


The bond resistless bringing me to ihee. 


On the high amber cloud where I now sleep, 
Thy star-eyes come to me, 
And in their blue depths I can see the crowd 
Of all thy thoughts—they whisper, ‘* J love thee,” 
I feel thy touch upon my lip and cheek, 
New lights break over me. 
“ Love is immortal.” Darling, didst thou speak ? 
“immortal thee and me.” 


No more apart the sea breaks with a moan 
Along the shore ; 
But all its amber waves are merged in one 


Forever, evermore. June 8, 1865. 


<---> += 


I CAN NOT FORGET THEE. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIO. 


I can not forget thee— no, never, 
Although our brief friendship is o’er: 
And though we are parted forever, 
For memory still shall restore 
The heart-thrilling wor Js thou hast spoken, 
The beauty thy countenance wore, 
And hope’s silver chain that is broken, 
And can be united no more, 


Farewell! yet ’tis pleasing to linger, 
The scenes of the past to survey, 
Though “Time, with his terrible finger,” 
Ilas swept all their fairness away, 
Farewell! I shall meet with thee—never ; 
But though I may far frm thee stray, 
Thy presence shall comfort me ever, 
While treading my desolate way. 


(a co 


Ir is the vice of the unlearned to Aire that 
the knowledge of books is of no account, and the 
vice of scholars to think there is no other know- 
ledge worth baving. 
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On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is-made in the 
kuowledge of mun.—Spurzheim. 





THE AMERICAN MAN. 





We published interesting statistics under this 
title last year, and now copy paragraphs from a 
well-written article in the Nation, a new literary 
and scientific journal published in New York. 

Our English cousins “will have it” that we 
Americans, as a nation, are “running out,” “ dry- 
ing up,” and “going down.” .There are a few 
noisy, prejudiced anthropologists of negrophobia 
and secesh proclivities who insist upon it, that if 
it were not for our importations of European 
blood, that we should soon disappear from the 
face of the earth. We grant that the Old Country 
is great, and very prolific, both in and out of 
wedlock—that it is a capital country to go from ; 
but we claim that America is also great, and is a 
good country to go to. Have we not the greatest 
trees in the world? Have we not the greatest 
lakes in the world? Look at our “ waterfalls,” 
and our navigable rivers reaching thousands of 
milés through the most fertile lands in the world! 
Do we not grow the biggest hogs—four-legged 
ones, we mean—the fastest horses, and the largest 
oxen? Of flowers and fruits, who can compete 
with us? Do not our fields furnish bread for the 
world? Where do Europeans get their cotton, 
sugar, and tobacco? And where are the richest 
mines in the world? Have we not mountains of 
iron, silver, and gold, with endless acres of copper 
and lead? And as for “black diamonds,” we 
have more in a single State than can be consumed 
in ten centuries. Then think of the oceans of oil 
we keep ready made in rocky reservoirs ; to get 
it when we like, we simply tap the ground! 

Then as to men, women, and babies; it is a 
fact that we have a greater number who exceed 
a@ hundred years than can be found in the Old 
Country. If we do not have so large families as 
in England and Ireland, it is because we live too 
high. “Poverty and potatoes” favor rapid re- 
production. But foxes are not lions, and one 
native-born American is equal to——, well, no 
matter how many London anthropologists. Those 
gentlemen held their breath to see the great 
American “ bubble burst.’ They were so sure it 
would happen, that they kindly volunteered to 
help put an end to the agony by burning ou 
ships and sendivg guns to the enemy! 

“Self-government,” forsooth, was a disastrous 
failure, and we were to be Maximilianed! Out 
upon these demagogues— these bogus anthro- 
pologists, who know so little. 

Here is a picture of “the American man” as he 
looks through the spectacles of alearned member 
of the Anthropological Society of London. A 
paper had been read by Mr. Bollaert on “The 
Past and Present Populations of the New World,” 
on which— 


cs Dr. Berthold Seemann said that he could, 
from his own exnerience, confirm Mr. Bollaert’s 
observations respecting the comparative infertility 
both of the descendants of Europeans living in 
America, and of the offspring of mixed marriages. 
Ho had generally found’that Americans have only 
two or three children. Ia Panama the mulattoes 
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often have many children, but they die early. 
Dr. Seemann stated that he fully believed that 
the present population of the United States would 
die out if it were not constantly recruited from 
Europe. The Americans seem, too, to be assum- 
ing the characteristics, both mental and physical, 
of the aboriginal Indians. They are moody, often 
sitting for long together without saying a word, 
but when excited talking with extraordinary 
vehemence ; they are very lean, have no calves, 
and their hair is long and straight, very seldom 
curly. In some parts of the United States, how- 
ever, very fine men are found, especially in Ken- 
tucky. Dr. Seemann thought they were of 
German origin—he had himself conversed with a 
Kentuckian seven feet nine inches high who spoke 
German.” 


This would seem to be bad enough, but another 
member has made an even more astounding dis- 
covery. Mr. Bendyshe said: 

“The influence of climate on race appears to 
be considerable. Cattle taken to America become 
so stupid that they lose the instinct of seif-preser- 
vation, and the trains on the American railways 
are obliged to be provided with cattle-catchers, 
as the animals will not get out of the way.” 

The absurdity of most of these statements would 
seem to render any serious reply unnecessary, 
and were it not that such nonsense is sometimes 
reprinted here with apparent approval, we should 
pass them without comment. 


Our English cousins are not deficient in brains, © 


but their skulls are rather thick and their intel- 
lects somewhat slow. Add to this their excessive 
self-esteem, their strong prejudices, and their 
insular exclusiveness, and you. have the secret of 
the stupid blunders they make in describing other 
countries and nations. 

We are not a fat people. The typical American 
is not built on the Daniel Lambert plan ; yet even 
here (will John Bull believe it?) there is a demand 
for Mr. Banting’s pamphlet on obesity! Generally, 
however, we are only moderately stout. If power 
lies in adipose, we shall be compelled to yield 
the palm to John Bull; but here we are willing 
to join issue with him. If he thinks we are weak 
in the knees, and that our arms lack manly vigor 
because our bellies are not so big as his, let him 
come over here and test the matter. A bayonet 
charge against the “‘ boys” who hurled back Lee’s 
serried legions at Gettysburg and stormed Mission 
Ridge would cure him of that folly, or we greatly 
mistake. Here are some facts which we are able 
to place by the side of the speculations of the 
learned British anthropologists. We quote from 
the Nation: 

“The report of the provost-marshal-general is 
before us, and supplies ample evidence to sustain 
our position. In the military services of most 
civilized nations a strict examination is made of 
recruits, and if there are reasonable grounds for 
apprehending a deficiency of stamina or the 
existence of any disqualifying physical or mental 
infirmity, they are not allowed to enter the army. 
The results of these examinations, based upon the 
inspection of many thousand men, afford very 
trustworthy data in. regard to the strength and 
vigor of nations, because the life of a soldier is 
such that the highest degree of physical develop- 
ment is necessary, in order that its hardships and 
privations may be endured. In our service, it 
appears that the ratio of men rejected for dis- 
ability of all kinds was 285.52 per thousand, 
while in the French service it was, in the years 
from 1831 to 1843, 324.4, and in 1859, 317. In 
the British army it was, in the years from 1832 to 
1862, 317.3, and in the Belgian army, from 1851 
to 1855, 320.6 per thousand. The advantage is 
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thus shown to be very greatly in favor of the 
United States. 

‘If it be said that the requirements were less 
rigid in our service than in that of either of the 
nations mentioned, it can be answered with per- 
fect truth that the reverse was the case; for while 
we had thirty-six disabling causes the British had 
but twenty-three and the French but twenty. 
When we examine the tables giving the results 
for individual diseases, we see that, in regard to 
many of the most important, the superiority is 
with our people. 

“Tt is considered by military authorities ad- 
visable that the circumference of the chest of a 
recruit should be equal to half his height. If it 
is less than this, the individual will probably 
prove deficient in stamina. From a table in the 
report cited, we find that the average height of 
Americans is 66.44 inches, the circumference of 
the chest at full inspiration 85.16 inches, and at 
full expiration 32.75. inches. When moderately 
expanded, therefore, the average American chest 
is fully up to the severe requirements of a military 
life. 

“Tt is to be recollected that the data contained 
in the provost-marshal-general’s report relate to 
American males of all ages between fourteen and 
sixty-five, the average being 30.59, at which age 
every anatomist and physiologist knows the full 
development of the thorax has not been reached. 
There is, therefore, no room to doubt that in 
strength, in freedom from disease, in physical 
development, and in all the elements which tend 
to show tenacity of life, the American white is 
not surpassed by the people of any other country 
in the world.” 


Whether such statistics, based on official docu- 
ments, will weigh anything with the “scientific” 
old fogies of the London Society or not, we know 
not—but we are sure that they will not fail to 
impress themselves upon the minds of shrewd 
British statesmen, and be taken into account in 
estimating the chances of a successful war with 
the United States, should sush a question ever 
come up. 

i 

Tar Demon Stavery.—Now that the infernal 

system which breeds rebels and assassins has been 


pulled up by the roots in the United States, and 
is being publicly burned in the presence of an in- 
dignant and cutraged world as the greatest pest 
of Christian civilization, let us not cease cur cf- 
forts till it shall be uprooted everywhere. Let the 
people, North and South, East and West, organ- 
ganize for the complete suppression of the slave- 
trade and of slavery itself. Never mind the 
croakers. God and humanity demand this work 
at our hands. Then let us settle the question of 
‘State rights,’’ wipe out all that nonsense, 
which claims that the son is superior to the fa- 
ther and the State to the United States. Then 
let us regulate the suffrage question, and decide 
who may and who may not vote; whether, to 
be competent to vote, a man shall be able to read 
and write ; own property ; or whether we shall 
permit the vote of a worthless, ignorant vagabond, 
native or foreign, to offset that of an intelligent cit- 
izen is for the people themselves to decide. What 
say the people? 

Errects or Cimate.—Wilkinson, in that unique 
and most admirable work, ‘‘ The Human Body 


and its Connection with Man,” thus characterizes 
some of the effects of climate upon the human 
features: ‘“‘The inhabitants of the regions of 
gusty winds have weather-beaten faces and lines 
as of the tempests blown howling into their skins. 
Mountain races have stony or granitic features, as 
of rocks abandoned to the barren air. The peo- 
ple of moist and marshy places look watery and 
lymphatic. 





‘ture prevail for long periods are leathern and 
shriveled, as though their skins had given up the 
contest with Nature and died upon their faces.” 


Those where extremes of tempera- _ 
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Our Social Relations. | 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.—Thomson. 





WORK FOR WOMEN. 


“ SomETHING to Do !” 

Of all the unsatisfied outcries of the year 1865, 
this appeals oftenest to our ears, ignore it and 
stifle it as we may. Something for helpless wo- 
men to do—some way by which they may earn 
their daily bread—something to stimulate the 
dull monotony of every-day life into vitality and 
progress. If we don’t want to stagnate into a 
sort of moral death, we must be up and doing ; 
the question is, what to do! 

Is it not enough to give one the heart-ache to 
take up any current number of our daily papers 
and look over the advertising columns, where the 
ery of women perpetually goes up, for work— 
work—work! Some aspire only to frying-pans, 
dusting-brushes, and nursery-chairs; others, poor 
heartsick souls who have seen “better days,” 
want to be housekeepers or companions. Edu- 
cated girls, whose slender hands are scarce fit to 
take up the burden of life, ask meekly for some 
situation as governess or teacher ; and some—if 
we did not know how very absurd it is possible 
for a grown female to be, we should unhesitating- 
ly pronounce them touched with insanity—adver- 
tise piteously for “a husband.” A husband! 
That is, they want to work for two instead of one ; 
they are anxious to divide their poor little earn- 
ings by two, and test by experience whether 
want and penury and starvation are not prefer- 
able to that lifelong apprenticeship whose inden- 
tures never expire. Depend upon it, the kind of 
husbands who respond to a call of this sort are 
very poor specimens of the article—the “ rem- 
nants” in trade, after more enterprising specula- 
tors have culled out all that is worth having! 

How many solitary women are there in a city 
like this who are compelled by uncompromising 
necessity to earn their own living? How many 
are there who must needs work, not only for 
themselves, but for helpless little ones, and in- 
valid pensioners upon their time and thoughts? 
Did you ever pass through our manufacturing 
side-streets, reader, at six or seven o’clock at 
night, when book-folders, and skirt-sewers, and 
milliners’ apprentices, and thousands of other girl- 
artisans are swarming homeward from their ill- 
paid toilinshabby bonnets and dresses whose sorry 
attempt at smartness is sadder than actual rags? 
Perhaps you have, and perhaps you have felt a 
sympathetic pang of pity for those white lips and 
hollow cheeks and sunken eyes ; but did it never 
occur to you that these are not the ones to pity? 
_ Keep your sympathy for the poor creatures who 
are willing and anxious and able to work, and 
yet can find nothing to do—the eager wretches 
for whom society seem to leave no nook or corner, 
and yet who must live! 

It is not the unhelpful and ignorant alone who 
stand within this category: educated, accom- 
plished, refined women constitute too large a per- 
centage of their number. “Knowledge is power.” 
Yes, if you know how to use it. But how many 
of us have been taught to make our knowledge 
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available? ‘ An educated woman can always do 
something.’’ Yes; but what is she to do? 
‘Teach school,” says the wiseacre whose surface- 
deep philosophy puts us out of all manner of pa- 
tience. We should like to see if the self-satisfied 
smirk upon his face would not change into avery 
different expression after a day spent in trotting 
round from pillar to post, from commissioner to 
master, from master to principal, in the vain ef- 
fort to get a two-hundred-and-fifty-dollar place 
in a primary school. Not a vacancy but has 
forty eager applicants hard and fast upon the 
track; not a possibility but is watched with a 
hundred eager eyes. Our schools are swarming 
to repletion with teachers ; the supply is greater 
far than the demand, and there is no present 
probability of any better state of things. Put 
your accomplishments in your pocket, poor, 
pale applicant! Pack away your French and 
Latin and music and calisthenics until some 
more favorable season ; they won’t do you much 
good at present. Bridget O’Brien’s bone and 
muscle and sturdy physical endurance will bring 
a far better price in the market than your expen- 
sive acquisitions ! 

“If my daughters receive a thorough educa- 
tion, they are provided for!’’ How often do we 
hear this popular fallacy! Just look round you 
and see if itis true! So far as actnal facts go, 
there never was a greater mistake. Education 
is an indispensable requisite, of course, but un- 
less you can confer with it self-reliance, enter- 
prise, resolution, and originality, it is far enough 
from an efficient provision for any woman. 
Think of this, American fathers, and educate 
your daughters’ characters as well as their 
minds! Teach them to study humanity instead 
of printed pages; brace their temperaments as 
well as their shoulders ; make your system prac- 
tical instead of theoretical ! 


The next alternative to which the mind of an 
educated woman naturally turns, after she be- 
comes convinced by sad experience that the 
market for teachers is glutted to overflowing, is 
authorship. Fanny Fern has grown rich by her 
pen. Miss Braddon’s novels are probably equal 
to any petroleum well, in a lucrative point of 
view. Others have won gold and laurels—why 
should not she? 


Why should not she? Ask the editor whose 


- waste-basket groans under rolls of weak and 


flowery manuscript, improbable tales, and ver- 
bose sketches where rhetoric and euphony are up 
in arms against each other, and inane reminis- 
cences of successful school compositions struggle 
with milk-and-watery imitations of Thackeray 
and Miss Mulock! Ask the publisher who in- 
stinctively recoils from the sight of a woman’s 
fine calligraphy, tied with blue ribbon and neatly 
paged! The great, undiscriminating public will 
not be satisfied with anything less than actual, 
positive merit. The poor aspirant who bases 
her hopes of success on the fact that ‘‘ her com- 
positions used to be the best in school,” has yet 
to learn that writing for the press is a very dif- 
ferent affair. Ah, girls, if you would spare 
yourselves the agonies of innumerable hopes de- 
ferred, go patiently out to ‘“day’s work’—sell 
berries at ten cents a quart—do anything in the 
world but write for the papers! 
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Many of our pretty, ladylike girls have teken 
refuge behind the counters of retail stores, and 
we are glad to see it, even while we feel a sin- 
cere pity for the woman who is forced to earn 
her livelihood in this way. There is plenty of 
work to do—work of the bardest and most wear- 
ing description, and not too much pay. The 
shop-girl must always be neatly dressed, no mat- 
ter how scant her wages and how miserable her 
wardrobe. She must stand on her weary little 
feet hour after hour; she must never com- 
plain, though the freaks of a customer may send 
her hither and thither for things which when 
found ‘‘ won’t suit ;” and she must still keep up 
the perpetual semblance of a smile, heart-ache, 
tooth-ache, and back-ache to the contrary not- 
withstanding! and all this for a meagre pittance 
at which a man would turn up his lofty nose in 
unutterable scorn! Here is something to do, 
but it is not a very inviting something ! 

“T never like to go into a store where there 
are women clerks,” says your fashionable lady 
with a toss of her head, “ they are always so 
cross.”” Not always, as we can testify from ex- 
perience ; and if, once in a while, the poor, wea- 
ried, overtasked things forget the mask of smiles 
and sweetness, has one the heart to blame them ? 
Oh, women! don’t harden your natures against 
the suffering, tired creatures who have a like hu- 
manity with yourselves ! 

But here, as well, there is no room for outsiders. 
There are more girls who want to sell tape and 
buttons than there are tape and buttons to be 
sold. The places are farmed out to the lowest 
bidders, who are thankful to keep themselves 
barely above the starvation point, and so the 
sleek proprietors grow rich, and subscribe large- 
ly to bounty funds, and become burning and shi- 
ning lights in charitable and religious quarters! 
Veritably this world is a riddle whose solution is 
very far off ! 

So we come back to the all-important question, 
What are women to do? 

Men are educated to trades, crafts, or profes- 
sions; men are taught to rely on themselves 
solely ; men have that elasticity of material that 
adapts itself to almost any shape or form. If 
Jones can’t make money by trying cases before 
the bar, Jones can at least be a carpenter, or in- 
vent a machine for the furtherance of perpetual 
motion. He is never at a loss. But all this, 
which is regularly taught to men, women have 
to find out for themselves. Nevertheless, they 
can find it out, if they only have the chance. 
The pressure is so great that the escape-valve 
must spring open. Women can not creditably 
be allowed to starve in a civilized couniry. 
They may be worked to death, or worn to death 
by incessant care and suffering, and no legal 


courts will interfere. But starving is quite an 
inadmissible thing. It wouldn’t sound well in 
the papers! 

Here is the great social problem of the age— 
work for women. It is no mere theoretical ques- 
tion, but one which must be answered ; and in a 
future number we request the privilege of think- 
ing a few more thoughts upon the subject. 


Mrs. Georce WasHincton WYLLYs. 
ap biee! 
A Facr.—According to the Articles of War, it is 
death to stop a cannon-ball. 
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HOW TO WIN LOVE. 








“ MaTrIMONY MADE Easy,” or “ Tow to Win a 
Lover,”’ was the heading of an advertisement 
that recently met my notice. Some one for the 
trifling sum of twenty-five cents could and would 
impart the miraculous secret of “ gaining the 
devoted love, irrespective of age, looks, rank, or 
condition, of any person of the opposite sex.” I 
wondered if it were possible that the credulity of 
people could be imposed upon by such preposter- 
ous assumptions. 

Yet there és an art of winning love (a secret to 
how many!). By it, the truest, most devoted 
affection the human heart is capable of, can be 
gained, not only that of the “ opposite sex,’ but 
also of one’s own sex, and of “every age and 
rank.” No charm or spell is used but what 
every one can easily command. The most potent 
witchery for winning love is giving love. Love 
begets, creates love. Rarely do we love those 
who do not love us ; never do we give love where 
we receive dislike, disgust, aversion. If we 
desire friends we must be friendly, we must feel 
and show true and hearty interest in the comfort, 
happiness, and pursuits of those we love; no 
word or act is trifling or undignified if it gives 
pleasure to others. Young people often really 
wish to be obliging, and would cheerfully under- 
go privations and make great sacrifices for the 
good of others if they cnly knew what 1o do and 
when to do it; while at the same time they over- 
look or disregard those ‘small, sweet courtesies” 
of intercourse which add so greatly to the happi- 
ness of all. A favorite poet beautifully says: 


* Since trifles make the sum of human things, 
A: d half our s-rrow from our fo bls springs, 
§ nce li'e’s best joys cons'st in peace and case, 
And few can sive or serve but all can please, 
O let the ungentle spirit learn from hence, 

A smaii unkindness is a great offense.” 


Those who would win love must control and 
subdue their tempers. People who become 
angry and fret and storm upon every trifling 
occasion, though they may possess many good 
and noble qualities, seldom possess many friends ; 
their servants and families usually treat them 
with great apparent respect and consideration, 
but it is from a slavish fear, not a kindly affec- 
tion. A morose, surly disposition induces both 
contempt and dislike. It does not win even the 
outward respect paid to the violent. Snappish, 
pettish, fault-finding people are no more loved 
than the other two classes of bad-tempered folks. 

Peevishness, sarcasm, scolding, and every other 
form of anger are miserable qualities to gain 
love. They are in fact great hindrances in the 
way of making friends and forming attachments. 
So well do the ill-tempered know this, that they 
seduously conceal their deformity of mind. from 
those whose good opinion is desired. On the 
other hand, gentleness, kindness, smiles, and good 
deeds gain more and truer friends than beauty or 
wealth can claim. 

If any of my readers are disposed to win the 
love of one of the “ opposite sex,” I advise them 
to be always neat in dress and person, to become 
so “ good tempered,” by cultivating Benevolence 


and Conscientiousness, that the face will plainly 
indicate the “good heart;” to apply themselves 
to the cultivation of the mind that they may 
appear intelligently at ease in intelligent society ; 
to read carefully and then apply “ Hints TowarD 
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PrystcaL Perrection,’* and if they do not “ win 
the devoted affection” of the one first desired, 
they can and will obtaia the love of some one 
probably more capable of appreciating their 
noble qualities, and consequently more worthy of 


a life-long devotion. IN 
——_—_=}- 04> 
FACES AT THE WINDOW. 


BY EMILY PIERPONT DE LESDERNIER. 


Lirtte faces at the window, 
Peeping forth to weleome me— 
Rosy, starry, cherub faces, 
All a-dimple with their glee; 
Dear is the remembered sacness 
When “mamma” was going ont; 
But returning, list the gladness, 
lear the merry ringing shout! 
“Dear mamma, what have you brought us? 
Something beautiful, no doubt.” 
Little downy, loving faces, 
Lisping voices asking soft, 
“¢Where’s papa?” for long he tarries; 
And the mother glances oft 
From the childish group to listen 
Tor a step she kens fall well; 
With great heart-throb, hears another, 
Coming swift some news to tell, 


So—’tis finished—all is over; 
He has sent his last farewells, 
As she looks upon his infants, 
Tlow her widowed bosom swell 
While she tells them of their father 
In the awful warfure slain, 
With sad tales of other heroes, 
Who upon the lurid plain 
Sank beneath the tide of baitle, 
*Neath the foeman’s sabcr fall, 
Dying ’mid artillery rattle, 
With the night-dews for a pall! 
Mark those little ones, as propping 
Chubby checks on chubby hands— 
How their tears are s!owly dropping, 
Like a broken chain of pearls, 
While around their snowy forcheads 
Clings a wealth of golden curls, 


Little faces at the window 
Of that haunted house of mine, 
Where the fitfal firelight flashes 
Through tho panes a ruddy shine, 
From tat window looked thé children ; 
I in fancy sce them still, 
While an endless yearning passion, 
Wild heart-burninzs, waste my will; 
And [ linger on the threshold, 
Ere across the stone I go! 
Ope the door—where are the voices ? 
Where is last year’s fall of snow? 
Ah! how cold and still the house is, 
Where the children used to play— 
When each nook was gaily vocal 
With the words they loved to say! 
Oh! my babes, my precious darlings, 
Here so sad—I ean not stay! 


Yet I go forth with my sorrow, 
Hand in hand the paths we tread, 

And the airs of evening whisper— 
Whisper of those early dead. 

Many, many memories bring they 
Of my faded flowers so sweet, 

As the rustling leaves of autumn 
Crisp and redden round my feet. 


Thus, thus ever desolated, 
Up and down the world’s wide wold 
Go I sorrowing for the faces, 
Mourning for that lost home-fold. 
At tHe Eums, Danvers,*Oct., 1863. 





* “TTin's toward Physical Perfection; or the Philoso-s 

hy of Human Beauty:” showing How to Acquire and 
Boia n Bodily Symmetry, Hea'th, and Vigo~, secure Long 
Lit, and Avoit tue Infirmities and Detormi'ivs of Age. 
By D. U. Jacques, 12mo, To all classes, particularly to 
woman, this work wil be found of immen:e value, 
Price, posi-paid, by Fowler and Wells, N. Y., $1 75. 
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OUR NEW CARPET, 


—_—_ 


“A THING of beauty is a joy forever,” and a 
Brussels carpet a thing of beauty as Jong as it 
lasts ; and even when faded, there is in the grace- 
ful flowers and vine leaves that cluster and twine 
like living blooms in the waving foliage at the 
window so much to please, ihat we give only a 
sigh to the memory of the beautiful colors dimmed. 
The attainment of such a treasure as a real 
Brussels carpet is something rare with us. 

Perhaps you have one in your elegant home on 
Fifth Avenue as often as you please, 

“My love, there’s a very handsome style of 
carpet at Weaver’s,” you say, “shali I have some 
sent up for the parlors? These have been on 
several weeks and are getting out of style.” 

“Yes, thank you, I should like it,” answers the 
graceful mistress with a momentary show of ani- 
mation. “Verdi at the opera to-night, I see,” 
glancing at the paper, and the, to us, important 
event is decided without further remark. 

It is difficult for us to imagine euch sublime 
composure, amounting to indifference, upon a 
subject of such great interest to ws, and so sug- 
gestive of self-sacrifice and constant effort. But 
you do not enjoy your purchase as we do ours, 
for you have not tasted the sweets of self-denial. 
You never brushed over an old coat and firmly 
declared it was as good as new, in direct oppo- 
sition to the testimony of the glossy oldzess at the 
elbows and whitening of the seams, that you 
might thereby lay up twenty dollars for che 
carpet. Ah, it came too easily to you! 

When our slow-increasing, often-counted hoard 
grew large enough, then came the delightful task 
of selecting from the many beautiful patterns we 
daily saw as we passed the handsome warerooms, 
the gorgeous coloring flaming out like a glimpse 
into a conservatory of tropical flowers. Then 
with what a fluttering delight the pretty little 
wife admired, examined, and criticised! What 
whispered consultations we held! how many 
patterns we praised, admired, and rejected, 
before the right one came! Dut we knew it in- 
stantly. When the polite shopkeeper unrolled a 
piece not too light, rich, brilliant, with a won- 
drous depth and beauty in color, we thought, and 
said to each other, “ That is the one!” And it 
justified our first decision, and when really cover- 
ing our parlor floor, seemed more beautiful ihan 
ever. Tow we held the curtains aside and allowed 
the sunshine to sifs its gold into the hearts of the 
roses, and show their velvet richness! Tow we 
admired the delicate ivy vine, traced on a white 
ground, that inclosed the bright flowers! the 
dainty wreaths met by clusters of ripe, glowing 
cherries, set in their own green leaves, so like 
Nature! What wonder baby hands grasped at 
them, and baby’s voice cooed admiringly over 


them! Then we studied the effect of the soft blue 
flowers strewn upon a fawn-hued background, 
till we almost idealized the artistic conception. 
Ilere was fullness of beauty comprised in a few 
yards, a vision of Joveline:s materialized! It 
gave impetus to many a bright fincy, and soo' hed 
or enlivened as the mood required. Taunus we 
derived from a single product of the loom mere 
real pleasure and instruction than many books 
affurd, and envy no one any costly possession, 
for we find full measure of beauty in our Brussels 
carpet. Anna E. Treat. 


——— 
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A bustologny. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us In all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Cabanis, 

My people ave destroyed for lack of knowledge.—Zosea iv. 6. 





OUR AMBRICAN GIRLS. 


Tary are girls from the very first—never chil- 
dren. They have their little «‘ beaux” at seven 
years old, and carry on miniature flirtations be- 
fore they get into algebra and long dresses. 
Pretty, but pale; fair and fragile, they are just 
what ycu would imagine might be fashioned out 
of a diet of late hours, ice-cream, polkas, and 
poisonous confections. And then, just when they 
should be in the perfect, peerless bloom of mai- 
denhood, fresher than roses, there is a break- 
down of health, and life, and spirits. The fam- 
ily physician is consulted ; gymnasiums, riding- 
schools, Saratoga, and sulphur springs are recom- 
mended. As if all the medicines in creation 
could build up health on a foundation of nothing 
at all! 

Now this is all wrong--radically and intrin- 
sically wrong. In this lovely climate of ours, 
with bracing air, clear sky, and health-inspiring 
breezes, there is no earthly reason why our girls 
should not be models of strength and health to 
the whole world. The only thing is to avoid the 
false start in life that is given by weak-minded 
mothers and fashionable friends. Never mind 
their ‘‘ complexions.”’ Send them out to play in 
the sunshine and wind with dresses cut so that 
they can draw a long breath once in a while, and 
shoes that are dew-proof and water-proof. Never 
reproach them for too much life and mirthfulness ; 
let them romp to their hearts’ content. Blessed 
be the modern style of open-air exercise for our 
young ladies. It is fashionable to ride on horse- 
back now. Long walks in thick calfskin shoes 
are ‘‘ the style.”” Nor is it considered at all de- 
rogatory to feminine delicacy to row a pair of 
oars or manage a revolver! 

This is just asit should be. There is nothing 
like heaven’s sunshine and heaven’s free winds 
for bringing back the lost roses to a girl’s cheek. 
The fashionable game of croquet, now being in- 
augurated on every lawn where there is room to 
plant the “arches,” will be a dangerous thing 
for the doctors. It has been a popular amuse- 
ment in England for some time, and we are very 
glad to see it obtaining ground among the pale- 
cheeked belles of New York and Philadelphia. 
An hour or two in the open air every afternoon 
will go far toward neutralizing midnight soirees, 
endless piano practicings, and intolerably tight 
lacing ! 

Perhaps this transient beauty of our American 
ladies is one of the causes of those early mar- 
riages that turn bright girls into prematurely-old 
young matrons, and elide the pleasantest years of 
life from their lot. If a girl does not marry at 
eighteen, her chance is gone; at twenty-four she 
has lost the fresh bloom of youth, and begins to 
rapk among the ‘old maids.’”? There is some- 
thing wrong here. We know of no reason why a 
girl at twenty-eight should not be in the prime 
and fullness of her womanhood. In Europe, 
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thirty years is not considered too advanced an 
age for a candidate for matrimonial honors. It 
is a false and artificial system that produces 
these effects. Nothing but a hot-house flower 
would wither before it had reached its prime. 
Girls, don’t allow this stigma to rest longer on 
your nationality. Go to bed at a reasonable 
hour ; rise early in the morning ; eat something 
besides colored sugar and red-hot spices. Spend 
at least one third of your time in the open air, 
gardening, playing croquet, walking for exercise, 
and you will not find it necessary to marry out 
of the school-room in order to avoid the dreadful 
fate of old-maidhood! The remedy for head- 
aches, dyspepsia, and pale cheeks is in your own 
hands, and most earnestly do we counsel you to 
use it! 


PERPETUAL YOUTH. 


Beauty comes and goes with health. The bad 
habits and false conditions which destroy the 
latter, render the former impossible. Youthful- 
ness of form and features depends upon youthful- 
ness of feeling. 

Spring still makes spring in tho mind 
When sixty years are told— 

Loves wakes anew the throbbing heart, 
And we are never old. 

If, then, we would retain youthful looks, we 
must do nothing that will make us feel old. 

Beauty is generally spoken of as a fleeting 
show, a fragile flower, an evanescent gleam of 
celestial radiance ; and too often these terms are 
well applied, especially in this country. This, 
however, we are convinced, is not according to 
the intentions of Nature. Some women have 
retained their beauty and youthful appearance 
till a very advanced period of life. Of Diana of 
Poitiers, who died at the age of sixty-seven, 
Brantome says: “I saw her six months before 
her death, still so beautiful that I know not a 
heart so rocky as not to be moved at the sight of 
her. I believe,’’ he adds, “if this lady had lived 
a hundred years, she would never have grown 
old, either in the face, so finely was it formed, or 
in the person, so good was her constilution, and 
so excellent her habit of body.’’* Ninon de 
VEnclos and other famous beauties are also rep- 
resented as being exceedingly fascinating at forty 
or even fifty years of age. Examples of the 
same well-preserved loveliness are not entirely 
wanting at the present day. A late writer, 
speaking of English society, says: ‘‘ One meets 
ladies past fifty, glowing, radiant, and blooming, 
with a freshness of complexion and fullness of 
outline refreshing to contemplate.” Another, 
speaking of the Italian women who have passed 
what he calls the “first bloom of youth,” re- 
marks: “Instead of presenting a shriveled and 
withered appearance, they seem to grow in beau- 
ty as they grow in years, and although age of 
course makes its progress, yet its ravages are 
well-nigh imperceptible. In no country in the 
world are so many middle-aged beautiful women 
as in Italy, and this also we attribute to the full- 
ness of their imagination and spiritual nature, 
which permits them to bear the sacred pangs of 


* Dames Galavtes (Euvres tom. IV.). 
+ Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 











motherhood withont impairing the vigor and 
buoyancy of their physique or their intellect.” 

Is all this impossible for American women? We 
do not believe it. The women spoken of in the 
foregoing extracts keep their beauty because they 
kecp their health. Were is the grand secret, after 
all; and it is mainly becanse they lose their 
health, that American women lose their beanty. 
We have elsewhere shown how health is lost. and 
indicated the means by which is may be regained 
and preserved.—Physical Perfection. 
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A VOICH FROM THE CAMP. 





Dear Broruer-in-Asms:—Do you take the 
Puren. Journau? if you do, continue; and if 
not, take it as soon as you get home, as Jshall, 
for it is to the mind what vegetable diet, pure air, 
and temperate habits are to the body. It cools 
and moderates our visionary ideas, makes us de- 
test our excessive animal tendencies, and induces 
clear, deliberate thought. It wakes us up to a 
sense of our condition, and brings us back to our 
real selves. Oh, how often have I thought, while 
contemplating the course of life chosen by many 
of my fellow-soldicrs, ‘‘ They ought to read and 
understand Phrenology and Physiology,’’ for 
with a knowledge of these I think they could 
not do themselves the injustice to indulge in 
drunkenness, debauchery, gambling, and the 
many forms of vice which make man, ‘‘ who was 
created a little lower than the angels,”’ but little 
above the brute. Fcllow-soldiers, do any of those 
terms apply to you? Do you act according to 
the teachings of a kind mother, that best of 
earthly friends ?—ay, one whom you may learn 
to prize too late,as J have. Does the remem- 
brance of a loving and innocent sister ever deter 
you from deeds you would blush to have her 
know—who placed so much confidence in you? 
Perchance you have made faithful promises to 
shun the gaming-table, and other vices, at the 
powerful entreaty and prayerful persuasion of 
‘¢another, not a sister.’’ 

Have you been faithful to all these? and if not, 
are you better or worse for the perfidy ?—that is 
the plain word, reader! If you have been faith- 
ful, and shunned vice, you have cause to rejoice ; 
but, alas! too many have violated the promises 
above noted (I speak what I know), and even 


those more sacred ! 

Now, it is observed that almost every specics 
of crime is combined with disloyalty, and often 
in the same individual ; while on the other hand, 
all virtue may be found, if found at all, among 
the brave and patriotic. Then let us have less 
exception to this, and let no soldier briag a stain 
upon his loyalty by ruining his character and 
constitution while nobly daring to save his coun- 
try. Read the JourNat, ponder it, and resolve 
to profit by its teachings, and you will find an 
able assistant toward reform, virtue, and conse- 
quent long and happy days to enjoy a glorious 
and hard-earned peace. 

Mr. Epiror : A word to you now. You saya 
great deal about others, and criticise very liber- 
ally. I should like very much to know more 
about you, and I know of several others in a 
‘similar situation.’’ Now suppose you Ict us 
see your ugly profile once, and let some other 
phrenologist comment on it, lest you might fail 
to ‘see yourself as others see you.” —A Sorpinr 
Boy. [Ah, that comes home to one’s inner self. 
We'll see what wife and sisters say about it. 
Who can make a picture to pleas? one’s dearest 
friends that the world would not call flattery ? 
‘‘ Our ugly profile!’ Humph !] 
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Fig. 1.—DIAGRam. 





“ Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the boly form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser, 





OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 





DUMOUTIER.—The true continuer of the researches 
of Gall and Spurzheim in Europe is undoubtedly M. 
Dumoutier, a distinguished French naturalist, who passed 
with them the greater part of his life, and who has since 
their death zealously prosecuted his studies in the direc- 
tion in which they had led him.— Dictionnaire de 
Phrenologie. 

Dumonutier is almost entirely unknown to the 
phrenological public in America, as no detailed 
account of him or his labors has ever appeared, 
so far as we know, in the English language. He 
is undoubtedly worthy of the praise bestowed 
upon him by his countrymen. His “ Atlas” of 
cranial drawings is quoted as among the highest 
authorities in Ethnology. It should be repub- 
lished in this country, that it may occupy its true 
place by the side of Morton’s “‘ Crania Americana” 
and Blumenbach’s “ Decades.” 

ECONOMY .—Thrifty and frugal housekeeping; man- 


agement without loss or waste; frugality in expenditure ; 
prudence, and a disposition to save.— Webster. 


Economy results 
from the action of 
Acquisitiveness. 
which see. Dr. 
Redfield, howey- 
er, considers it a 
distinct faculty, 
one of the physi- 
ognomical signs 
of which we have 
already mention- 
ed under the head 
of  Acquisitive- 
ness. Another is 
a fullness under 
the chin, making, 
when large, what is called a double chin, as seen 
in the accompanying portrait of Franklin (fig. 2), 
in which the author of * Poor Richard’ has bis 
thumb on the precise point. It increases with 
age, and people generally get more economical 
as they grow old; but whether there is any nec- 





Fiq@. 2.— FRANKLIN. 
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essary relation between the double chin and a 
disposition to save or not, our observation has 
not yet enabled us to decide with any degree 
of certainty ; but this temperament, build, and 
form of chin will be frequently met with among 
economists of both sexes, and especially among 
bankers, 


EDUCATION.—Lat. Hducatio.—The act or process 
of educating ; the result of educating, in knowledge, skill 
or discipline of character acquired ; also the act or process 
of training by a prescribed or customary course of study 
or discipline. Education is properly to draw forth, and 
implies not so much the communication of knowledge as 
the discipline of the intellect, the establishment of the 
principles, and the regulation of the heart.— Webster. 

The doctrine of Phrenology in regard to educa- 
tion is that the whole being, physical and mental, 
should be trained insymmetry. Deficient facul- 
ties should be the more exercised ; excessive ones 
kept quiet; and above all, the controlling or 
superior faculties taught to exercise their office, 
and combinations of others to fulfill the place of 
any which culture can not enough improve. All 
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, Fra. 3. Fig. 4. 


the powers of man are good, and were given for 
good purposes. None of them should be exter- 
minated, or stunted, or neglected ; but they 
should be so trained and directed that all may 
act harmoniously and happily together. It is the 
perversion of the faculties which leads to evil. 


EVENTUALITY (32).—Fr. Zventualité.—The dis- 
position to take cognizance of occurrences or events.— 
Webster. 

Eventuality seems to perceive the impressions which 
are the immediate functions of the external senses, to 
change these into notions, conceptions, or ideas, and to be 
essential to attention in general. Its sphere of sctivity is 
very great, and expressed by the verbs in their infinitive 
mood.—Spwizheim. 

The function of this faculty is to take cognizance of 
changes, events, or active phenomena, indicated by active 
verbs.— Combe. 

Location —The organ of this faculty is situated 
in the center of the forebead (82, fig. 1), to which 
when large it gives a rounded fullness, as in fig. 3. 
Fig. 4 shows it small. Taking the root of the 
nose as the starting-point, we first come to In- 
dividuality, which lies between the eyebrows. 
The next organ is Eventuality, just above the 
eyebrows. 

Fonction.—Dr. Spurzheim, treating of Eventu- 
ality, says: “It seems to me that this faculty 
recognizes the activity of every other, whether 
external or internal, and acts in its turn upon all 
of them. It desires to know everything by ex- 
perience, and consequently excites all the other 
organs to activity; it would hear, see, smell, 
taste, and touch ; is fond of general instruction, 
and inclines to the pursuit of practical knowledge, 
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and is often styled good sense in our proceedings. 
It is essential to editors, secretaries, historians, 
and teachers. By knowing the functions of the 
other powers, this faculty and Individuality con- 
tribute essentially to the unity of consciousness, 
and to the reeognition of the entity myse/f in 
philosophy.” 

ILLUSTRATIVE ExamMPLes.— Sheridan possessed 
both Individuality and Eventuality large, with 
Size and Locality amply developed; and the fol- 
lowing passage affords an example of the promi- 
nence which the physical appearances of objects 
obtain in his composition. Speaking of a woman 
and her husband, he says: ‘Her fat arms are 
strangled with bracelets, which belt them like 
corded brawn. You wish to draw her out as you 
would an opera-glass. A long, lean man, with all 
his arms rambling; no way to reduce him to 
compass, unless you could double him up like a 
pocket-rule. With his arms spread he’d lie on 
the bed of Ware, like a cross on a Good-Friday 
bunn. If he stands cross-legged, he looks like a 
caduceus; and put him in a fencing attitude, you 
would take him for a chevaux-de-frise: to make 
any use of him, it must be as a spontoon or a fish- 
ing-rod. When his wife’s by, he follows like a 
note of admiration. See them together, one’s a 
mast, and the other all hulk—she’s a dome, and 
he’s built like a glass-house; when they part, 
you wonder to see the steeple separate from the 
chancel, and were they to embrace, he must hang 
round her neck like a skein of thread on a lace- 
maker’s bolster; to sing her praise, you should 
choose a rondeau, and to celebrate him you must 
write all alexandrines.’ 

“Tn the busts and portraits of Pope, Individual- 
ity is greatly inferior in dimensions to Eventuality ; 
and this author rarely excels in describing phys- 
ical appearances, while he surpasses in represent- 
ing action. 
of the Lock are intended to describe a beautiful 





Fic. 5.—ALEXANDER Pops. 


lady ; but it will be observed that they represent 
action, condition, and quality, almost to the ex- 
clusion of substantive existence, with its attri- 
butes of form, color, size, and proportion : 
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The following lines from The Rape 
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“Not with more glories in the ethereal plain, 

The sun first rises o’er the purpled main, 

Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams 
Launched on the bosom of the silver Thames. 
Fair nymphs and well-dressed youths around her shone; 
But every eye was fixed on her alone. 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss and infideis adore. 

Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose, 

Quick as her eyes and as unfixed as those: 

Favors to none, to all she smiles extends: 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Bright as the sun her eyes the gazers strike; 
And, like that sun, they shine on all alike. 

Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide; 
If to her share some female errors fall, 

Look on her face, and you’ll forget them all.” 


“This organ is largely developed in children, 
and gives them an appetite for knowledge, in the 
form of stories and narratives. In practical life 
it gives chiefly the talent of observing, recollect- 
ing, and describing action; in other words, of 
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observing the occurrences of which history is 
composed, and of telling the story of what we 
know. When deficient, great difficulty is ex- 
perienced in observing, recollecting, and describ- 
ing active phenomena. Captain Marryat’s novels 
exhibit the faculty strongly, and the organ ap- 
pears to be large in bis portrait.” 

Eventuality is large in historical painters and 
those who can successfully represent objects in 
action. Hogarth and Sir David Wilkie are good 
examples of this, and they both had the organ 
large. 
ee 


CANTER AND Du-canTER.—Jones’ studies in phys- 
iology, equitation, and the practical chemistry of 
alcohol have convinced him that a canter will 
give you ruddy cheeks and a decanter will give 
you a ruddy nose. 

Tue Hairs Numperep.—A German has had the 
patience to count the number of hairs in an aver- 
age adult female head, and found it to be (110,000) 
one hundred and ten thousand !—the blonde being 
most numerous, but finer in substance—the red 
least numerous, but coarser. In particular in- 
stances, the hair of the head has been known to 
attain a length of seven or eight feet. 




















THE TWO PORTRAITS; 
OR, HISTORY IN THE HUMAN FACE. 


Messrs. Eprrors: My attention has recently 
been called to the remarkable lesson in physiog- 
nomy which may be learned from a study of two 
photographs of our late President; and as these 
portraits are readily obtained, I would suggest to 
your readers the propriety of obtaining them, in 
order that they may for themselves learn the 
story which the familiar lineaments of that face 
are so able to teach. 

The first was taken about the time he came up 
from Springfield on his way to Washington, com- 
paratively an obscure man, but with premonitions 
of the burdens, the anxieties, and possibly of the 
glories that were before him. This photograph of 
1860 shows, not the face of a great man, but of one 
whose elements were so molded that stormy and 
eventful times might easily stamp him with the 
seal of greatness. The face is distinctively a 
Western face. The backwoodsman, the hard 
work and the broad humor of the country lawyer 
traveling his circuit, the unaffected manhood of 
one whose early years had passed in a hand-to- 
hand contest with nature in her plainest and 
rudest guises, the strong sense and uncouth put 
telling delivery of the Western stump orator— 
these all can be read in the first picture, and 
these are the principal as well as the patent 
records in that face except that which appears 
equally in both faces, and shines as brightly in 
that of the mature statesman, ready for his martyr 
crown, as in the less imposing developments of 
the earlier face. And this is the essential, in- 
eradicable goodness of the man—a goodness 
which no disaster had power to embitter, which 
no good fortune could corrupt. 

The brow in the picture of 1860 is ample but 
smooth, and has no look of having grappled with 
vast difficult and complex political problems; the 
eyebrows are uniformly arched ; the nose straight ; 
the hair careless and inexpressive; the mouth 
large, good-natured, full of charity for all; the 
shoulders have a slouching look as if a labor- 
ing man at rest, and hang forward, giving the 
chest a sunken appearance; his clothes fit loosely, 
and there is an awkward air about the whole 
figure which furnished ample occasion for raillery 
and criticism in the early days of his administra- 
tion; but looking out from his deep-set and 
expressive eyes is an intellectual glance in the 
last degree clear and penetrating. and a soul 
whiter than is often found among the crowds of 
active and prominent wrestlers upon the arena of 
public life, and far more conscious than most 
public men of its final accountability at the great 

tribunal. 

The insight that Mr. Lincoln brought to bear 
upon the state questions of his time resembled the 
illumination of an achromatic lens, the property 
of which is to present objects in their precise out- 
line and situation, untinted by the refraction of 
the solar rays. It throws a white and, as it were, 
a dry light upon all objects, enabling the observer 
to see them as with his natural eyes, only in a 
clearer and stronger light. 

Thus was it with the mind of our departed 
statesman ; for him a truth was neither distorted 
by passion nor tinted by prejudice ; its accidental 
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and non-essential surroundings never confused 
his mental vision; he saw at a glance what was 
in the nature of things the vital point of a ques- 
tion, the knot of the difficulty, and if he could 
not untie it, he could at least bring out his “axe 
and maul” and cut the entanglement, making a 
clean path through it. 

The second face is stamped deep on all its 
lineaments with the footprints of strong, momen- 
tous, and practical thinking. We can read there, 
as clearly as in the chronicle of his crowded and 
brilliant Presidential term, the slow pondering of 
hard problems, nights anxious and sleepless, days 
of great labor, enormous responsibilities, severe 





Fre. 2. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


intellectual toil. Every line is a record; there 
is history in all those furrows. The two photo- 
graphs in contrast clearly illustrate the truth that 
circumstances make men as often as men make 
circumstances. No feature of the first picture but 
has undergone a marked change. The forehead, 
there smooth, is here furrowed deeply with lines 
of thought and care ; the eyebrow that was there 
uniformly arched has been elevated at its outer 
angle, and become more bushy and projecting 
than before ; the unraveling of perplexities, and 
the adjusting of conflicting interests have done 
this; the exercise of authority and the decision 
of great practical points of strategy have given 
to the straight nose a perceptible curve and a 
military air; the chin also is now more fully set 
and prominent; the mouth, too, how changed! 
firmer, more discriminating, accustomed to issue 
commands and to say things that can not be un- 
said, yet wearing the old smile, the same kind, 
forbearing charity that in its heart could cover 
even the multitudinous sins of the authors of the 
war—a mouth from which harsh words and bitter 
words could never issue. 

And when we consider the weight that the vast 
responsibilities of this gigantic war, with the 
infinite sorrow it brought with it to millions of 
hearts, we can form some idea of the perpetual 
burden that pressed upon this man’s heart, a 
burder. of which we see a glimpse in that remark 
which he let drop when rebuked for jesting after 
one of those great disasters of 62—‘If I dic not 
joke,” said he, “ I should die.” 

Aman of his intrinsic goodness and bonhommie 
can not meet sorrows like a stoic; he must either 
laugh or cry, and often one outlet will blend with 
the other, and jesting by such a man is often but 
a type of the sorrow that is gnawing at his heart 
He carried his Lear and his Hamlet in his heart 
while the words of Falstaff were on his lips 
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The eventful and powerful life at Washington, 
during those four years, changed even the figure 
and bearing of the great departed. The awkward 
air that hangs about the first picture is gone in 
the second ; the head is carried farther back, and 
seems more firmly set upon the shoulders; they, 
too, are changed, and from the slouching and 
careless air of a man who carried no interests 
more weighty than the grievances of a client to 
be redressed in the circuit court, they look now 
braced to sustain the Atlantean weight of vast 
questions, whose final adjudication would, he well 
knew, be at the bar of posterity and at the bar 
of God. 

When Abraham Lincoln died, he was every 
inch a statesman. At one time in his life he may 
have been nothing more than a joking lawyer 
and a laughing politician ; but this face, which 
we see everywhere in the streets wreathed about 
with the emblems of national woe, is fit to be 
grouped with the noblest images of American 
greatness—with the republicans, the warriors, the 
heroes whose names are the very brightest in our 
annals, 

The lesson of these faces is one of morals as 
well as of physiognomy. Let any one meet the 
questions of his time as Mr. Lincoln met those of 
his, and bring to bear upon them his best faculties 
with the same conscientious fidelity that governed 
the Martyr-President, and he may be sure that the 
golden legend will be there in his features, per- 
haps not lifted into historic greatness nor stamped 
with earthly immortality as Mr. Lincoln’s are, 
but such as will, to the eye of a wise observer, be 
able to instruct in true wisdom, and guide along 
the path of noblest endeavor. L. E. L. 
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SIGNS OP CHARACTER. 


“‘TRIFLES make up the sum of human things,’’: 
and it is surprising how readily an experienced 
eye can read character from the slightest and 
most insignificant data. Don’t you believe it, 
reader? Just allow us to give you a few whis- 
pers on the subject—a peep, through our own 
special opera-glass, at the world around us. 

When you meet a young man with plenty of 
bad cologne on his pocket-handkerchief, and a 
stale odor of cigar smoke in his hair, you may 
be sure that he was bold enough to contract a 
very bad habit, and not bold enough frankly to 
take the consequences of it. In cigar vs. co- 
logne, the plaintiff has the best of it. 

When you see & young women with her shawl 
fastened all awry, and unmended fractures in her 
gloves, it isa pretty sure index that she reads 
novels and lies in bed late of a morning. If you 
happen to be wife-hunting, don’t be misled by 
her bright eyes and cherry cheeks. A girl who 
ean not spend time to keep herself looking neat, 
ought not to be trusted with the care of shirt-but- 
tons and cravat-ends, to say nothing of the hus- 
band appended to these articles! 

When a gentleman hands up your fare in the 
stage as politely as that of your gorgeously dress- 
ed neighbor, without reference to the fact that 
your wear calico and cotton gloves, rest assured 
that he is lacking in no courtesies to his own wife 
at home. And if a lady—no, a woman—accepts 
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his politeness as a mere matter of course, with no 
“Thank you” nor acknowledging smile, then you 
may conclude that she has entered into society 
on the bubbles of Petroleum—not on any merits 
of her own. 

When a lady—no, once again—a female—goes 
to the grocery in a rustling silk dress, and does 
her morning shopping in diamond rings and a 
cashmere shawl, it is a sign of one of two things: 
either she does not know any better, or she has 
no other place in which to display her finery. 

When the “nice young man,” who is paying 
you particular attention, speaks shortly to his 
mother, or omits to pay his sisters the little at- 
tentions that come so gracefully from man to 
woman, it is apt to be asign that his wife must 
put up with the same system of snubbing and 
neglect as soon as the first gloss of the wedding 
suit is gone. 

When a lady finds ‘“Macaulay’s History” a 
dreadful bore, and “ skips” the historical part of 
Scott’s novels, it is not an unfair inference that 
her brain is not very fully furnished, 

When a gentleman can not talk fluently on the 
great subjects of ancient and modern interest, 
but polkas “charmingly,”’ we may safely con- 
clude that his brains—such as they are—have all 
settled down into his agile heels. Now we do 
not disapprove of dancing, yet we must confess 
to a preference for having the brains a litile 
higher up. 

When a girl entertains you with spicy ridicule 
of her gentleman friends, “showing up” their va- 
rious imperfections and weaknesses, take your 
hat and go. If you need any comfort, there will 
be sufficient in the fact that you will undoubtedly 
furnish your share of amusement to the next ar- 
rival! 

Put not your faith (speaking from a feminine 
standpoint) in gentlemen that wear diamond 
scarf-pins, and spend their leisure time on hotel 
steps, for it is more than probable they belong to 
the extensive class of society for whom Satan is 
popularly supposed “to find some mischief still!” 
to keep their “idle hands” in occupation. Bet- 
ter lavish your smiles on the sturdy young car- 
penter in shirt-sleeves and blue overalls, who 
works by the day; it will be more profitable in 
the long run. 

When a woman finds Sunday “ the longest day 
in the week,” it is a sign that there was some wo- 
ful deficiency in her early religious training. 

When a man speaks irreverently of sacred 
things, let it suffice as a warning to trust him in 
no single matter. No matter how brilliant may 
be his talents, how fair his professions, there’is a 
false ring to his metal. Don’t trust him! 

And when you meet a man that don’t believe in 
Phrenology, it is a sign that he has something yet 
to #earn | 

> oo t=—_____ 

Pappy’s TeLescops.—A gentleman remarked one 

day to an Irishman that the science of optics was 


now brought to such perfection that, by the aid 
of a telescope, which he had just purchased, he 
could discern objects at an incredible distance. 
‘My dear fellow,” replied the Irishman, ‘‘I have 
one at my house in the county of Wexford that 
will be a match for it; it brought the church of 
Enniscorthy so near to my view that I could hear 
the whole congregation singing psalms.” 
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BUSINESS. 
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Tue war over, business fairly jumps. 
prices prevail. Why? The thing is just as 
simple as the rule of three. The theory that 
when the war closed there would come a revul- 
sion, is now shown to be a false theory ; and it is 
beginning to be evident that we are not to return 
to anything like former cheap prices. 

The effort to cheapen meat, milk, bread, but- 
ter, coffee, tea, and cloth is well enough for 
those who do not try to understand the causes of 
high prices. Take the following table of gold 
products for two periods, only 17 years apart— 


High 











1846, 1863. 
Oalifornia ...swe ovis eibenese — $70,000,000 
Other Sta'es of the Union..... $1,300,000 80,600,000 
British COMmMBIaL. «+ ectee tone _ 6,000,000 
M@XICO!..\cidsnt ceeds Sousa 18,500,000 25,000,090 
South Amoricat.. act «c<clcenie 13,000,000 18,000,000 
Total for America......... 82,800,000 144,000,000 
RURAL A Bie ctves acipeinccuh a sictent 18,000,000 2?,000,000 
Other European countries .... 6,600,000 6.800,000 
Agsia-‘and Africa)... ... t= s<eme 4,600,000 5,775,000 
ATStrelia)a..d5 cos seco — 75,000,000 
New Zealand and other British 
Colonies: . J230pstereeaseees 7 - 12,000,000 
Other countrion cusses sete — 6,000,000 
Total Rizareenin sei oe tion cies $62,000,000 $271,575,000 


Looking financially and philosophically at 
these figures, admitting as everybody does that 
prices are influenced by the expansion or con- 
traction of money, who can fail to have an an- 
swer for the doubling and trebling of prices? 
Now, if this increased product of the precious 
metals is to go on, prices will still rise all over 
the world. 

The following tells of India, where nothing but 
gold and silver is money: : 

As a further proof, I would remind you that 
the prices of all articles in British India have 
risen nearly 100 per cent. within the last few 
years, simply from the influx of money into the 
country, and from no other cause, so far as can 
be ascertained. F.F 

Those who take great pains to show that it 
takes about twice as much specie, even, to buy 
anything now as it did formerly, should at the 
same time show that specie is 4} times as abun- 
dant as it was only 17 years ago. 

There are other influences leading to higher 
prices. Railroads, telegraphs, and steamships all 
give money and merchandise more sprightliness, 
and make money of any given amount do an in- 
creased amount of balances. 

Paper money in this country at least is of a 
more solid character than formerly. This lays 
the foundation for a larger per-centage of paper 
to specie. Commercial exchanges are worked 
with more system, so that specie is wanted for 
but very small business. ; 3 

On the whole, our astonishment is that prices 
are not even higher ; and we shall not try to stop 
the moving world, much less attempt to make it 
move backward. \ y 

The farmer will get high prices for his pro- 
duce; the manufacturer for his wares; the me- 
chanic and the laborer for their services ; and all 
will be enterprise, push, bustle, and drive. More 
crops will be grown; more iron, coal, copper, 
and gold will be mined, more oil pumped, and 
more money made. But let us not get in debt. 
Let us pay as we go, nor live beyond our means. 
We shall pay our taxes; pay the interest on the 
public debt; and if we do our best, live as we 
ought, we shall, meantime, lay up treasures in 
heaven, and when the time comes, we shall cheer- 
fully, joyfully, and gloriously pay the debt of na- 
ture and receive our reward. 
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THE NEW PHILOSOPHY. 


“CORRELATION AND CONSERVATION OF 
, FORCES.” 





Tuts new school is attractihg attention, among 
thinkers, for its deep research into the mysterious 
causes of natural phenomena, its novelty of style, 
as well as minute and acute reasoning; but un- 
fortunately for its popularity, is distinguished, 
also, for a mingled vagueness of doctrine and ex- 
pression, which creates surprise in the associated 
adoption of such immaterial ideas by some prac- 
tical philosophers. Among other of these theo- 
ries, they invest force, or matter in motion, witb 
the attributes of electric attraction and repulsion, 
asserting that “electricity is simply motion, and 
not a thing moving,” thereby denying. the mate- 
teriality of electricity. It is readily comprehen- 
sible that matter in motion communicates that mo- 
tion or force to contiguous matter ; thus this kind 
of propulsion or repulsion, to a limited extent, is 
readily accounted for. Such hypothesis, how- 
ever, does not account for that mysterious at- 
traction of ebemical affinity which causes one 
atom or one body to follow or attach itself to an- 
other in symmetric forms; or the attraction of a 
horse-shoe magnet (another expression of electric 
action) which can be made to attract and hold 
great weights; or the constant polarity of the 
magnetized needle, etc., unless the force ope- 
_ rating in such cases is a positive thing of itself— 
an absolute though invisible material which per- 
meates all bodies and controls the action ef all 
grosser materiality. There is no constant mo- 
tion in the atoms of a half-formed crystal which 
impels other atoms to complete itssymmetry ; nor 
in the atoms of a horse-shoe magnet to account 

| for its attraction ; neither in the parts of a mag- 

netized needle to account for its polarity; or in 

_ the electric cquipoise of bodies, to give to this 
vague and simple immaterial hypothesis of force 
of motion, the attributes of an attracting and re- 
pellivg medium which we call electricity. 

Again ; light and heat, which are inseparable, 
are deemed to be electric, and according to this 
immaterial, new philosophy, ‘‘ are the results of 
simple motion of matter, and not an independent 
moving thing ;”’ thus anomalously giving to sim- 
ple motion of atoms, in the far-off realms of 
space, five attributes, viz., attraction, repulsion, 
light, heat, and actinism (chemical effects). It is 
difficult to conceive of such effects from mere 
communicated motion or concussion from al- 
most infinitely distant disturbed atoms ; whereas 
the materiality of electricity, with its friction 
upon atoms or bodies, in the rapidity of its pas- 
sage from place to place or from atom to atom, 
its constructive and destructive properties of at- 
traction and repulsion, fully accounts for such 
varied phenomena. 

These new theorists also claim that “heat is a 
- mode of motion,” which is to say that heat is the 
immediate result of the act of a particular kind of 
motion. Motion is admitted as a necessary cause 
of both heat and light, yet this is not the only 
/\ cause, and in no way explains the phenomena. 
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It should be said that friction, the necessary ef- 
fect of motion, evolves electric action, and the 
constant tendency to restore such lost equilibriuz 
causes the positive electric accumulation fio 
friction to discharge itself upon some near nega- 
tive, which is always accompanied by the heating 
or igniting of all opposing bodies, thus pro- 
ducing more or less of light or heat, or both. 
Motion is therefore the indueing, and electricity 
the immediate, cause of both light and heat, while 
friction is the intermediate effect, before light and 
heat are evolved from the mere act or “mode of 
motion”—as when two quartz pebbles are rubbed 
together, first is the motion, then the friction, 
when they become charged with positive elec- 
tricity, and the heating or igniting of the nega- 
tive air in contact is the result of the rapid trans- 
mission of this posilive element to the negatively 
disposed combustible air, which not only sur- 
rounds, but interpenetrates all bodies ; hence the 
pebbles become luminous. Percussion and com- 
pression, being ether forms of friction upon bodies 
and atoms, produce the same results; while the 
unexplainable theory of immaterial motion—mere 
concussion of atom upon atom in the attenuated 
realms of space for the produetion of all such 
phenomena — fails to strike even the imagina- 
tion with sufficient force for the varied effects 
demanded. Cuas. E. Townsenp. 
Looust VALLEY, Qunrns Co., N. Y. * 
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SOMETHING ABOUT WORDS. 





Ir is a very interesting as well as profitable 
employment for those who have the leisure to 
look into the various applications and idiomatic 
significations of many of the commonest words in 
our language. We can not wonder that such 
men as Johnson, Worcester, Webster, Cobb, and 
Goodrich spent so many years in the compila- 
tion of their different works on Philology, when 
there is so much real enjoyment in the researches 
to which they devoted so mueh energy. To take 
a word asit is used at the present day, and trace 
it in its various windings to its root, opens up a 
realm at once vast and sublime, comprehending 
all that is historic and scientific, that which 
charms the senses and expands the mind. Mr. 
Swinton says in his excellent work, entitled, 
“Rambles among Words,” “The copiousness of 
meaning which words enwrap is indeed more 
than all that was said and thought. Cuildren 
of the mind, they reflect the manifold richness of 
man’s faculties and affections. In language is 
incarnated man’s unconscious, passionate, crea- 
tive energy. There is an endless, undefinable, 
tantalizing charm in words. They bring the eter- 
nal provocations of personality. They come 
back te us with that alternated image which a 
great writer ascribes to our own thoughts. They 
are the sanctuary of the intuitions. They paint 
humanity, its thoughts, longings, aspirations, 
struggles, failures—paint them on a canvas of 
breath in the colors of life.”’ 

Of course within the compass of so short an 
article as this is intended to be we can not be ex- 
pected to go over much ground in the exposition 


- of our subject; but we will simply cite a few ex- 
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amples, and those of our readers who desire to 
extend their researches can do so. 

The word “make,” used perhaps more fre- 
quently than any other of four letters in our lan- 
guage, has very many meanings. In one and the 
most ordinary sense it is to contrive or form; in 
another, it means compel; in another, to canse to 
exist, to create. Again, it is to compose from 
different constituents. In other sense it is to se- 
oure wealth and profit. We hear of men “ mak- 
ing” money in some business or speculation. 
Besides, make has other shades of meaning, as to 
provide, reach, etc. Many of these significations 
convey totally different ideas. This word in its 
various connections is used in more than seventy 
different ways.* : 

“ See,” another purely Saxon word—and Saxon 
words are the most idiomatic and prolific of in- 
terpretation—means not only to perceive by the 
eye, but to understand, discover, visit, chaperon, 
experience, learn, take care of, enjoy, etc. 

Again, the word “ charge” is applied for the 
expression of many different notions. At one 
time you will hear it made use of to indicate a 
sudden rush or attack; at another, to load or 
burden ; again, to set as a debt against a person; 
to accuse or reprehend, to advise—all which sig- 
nifications, although so vastly dissimilar, are yet 
perfectly intelligible in their respective connec- 
tions. 

The common word “fast” is used to express 
thoughts absurdly unlike and even antagonistic. 
We speak of a fast horse, and intend to convey an 
idea of the animal’s speed; a fast man is one 
characteristically prodigal and extravagant. But 
we will call a door fast which we are unable to 
open, so that at one time fast means loose, and a 
high degree of speed, and at another it means 
fixed and incapable of motion. 

We might instance others, but the subject is 
simple enough for any intellect of moderate cul- 
tivation to extend further. Words are pictures 
of the mind, expressive of the thoughts which 
range through that great magazine of human in- 
telligence, exhibiting its phases of feeling in mul- 
titudinous variety, besides containing within 
themselves a mine of valuable history, anecdote, 
and gossip. Performances long past are incar- 
nated, immortalized in a single trite word or 
saying, which needs only to be dissected to de- 
velop its origin. 

et 

A Lone anp Heattay Lirr.—A woman died 

recently, a Nancy France, in California, at the 


age of one hundred years, who during her long 
life never experienced a day’s illness. 





WuEN our young men come back from the 
war, how fortified and self-reliant they will be 
fer having passed through fire for such ends! 
Modesty will be for us who have staid at home. 


* The corresponding word in other languages seems to 
be equally eommon,jn use and extended in application. 
In French, for instance, the word j/uire, primarily, to 
make or to ereate, means also to pretend; to play; to 

ive; to compel; to bear (children); to commit; to take 
n; to go through (studies); to take (a walk); to charge 
Thus we fait le malade, pretend to 
be sick; fuit relier un livre, have a book bound; fait 
Vamant, act the lover; and many eren ask Combien 
Saites-vous cette eioffe a? how much do you ask (make) 
for that stuif? 
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Religious Department. 


“The Phrenologist has the right to examine whether Christianity is 
adapted to the nature of man, and he is delighted in seeing it in per- 
fect harmony with human nature.”’—Spurzhetn. 











CHRISTIAN CREEDS OF THE WORLD. 


Tum study of creeds is the study of theology in 
its highest historical development, after the great 
agitations of Christian thought have run their 
course. 

Corresponding with this view we find that the 
creeds of Christendom grow in complexity and 
elaburate analysis and inventiveness of doctrinal 
statement as they succeed one another. The first 
are comparatively brief and simple in sense and 
form, while the last are more prolix and didactic. 

The word creed (from credo) means a definite 
summary of what is believed. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 

The Apostles’ Creed is the oldest formulary 
known to the Christian Church. It is supposed 
to embody an exposition of the principal doctrines 
taught by the Apostles, but it is still doubtful by 
whom it was composed. 

Tt can be traced back as it is now received— 
with a slight exception—as far as the fourth cen- 
tury. This creed is the expression of the catholic 
Christian faith of the whole body of believers 
holding Trinitarian views, whether Romish or 
Protestant. It is as follows: 

“T believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator 
of heaven and earth; and in Jesus Christ his only 
Son, our Lord, who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crutified, dead, and buried ; 
he descended into hell; the third day he rose 
again from the dead ; he ascended into heaven, 
sitteth at the right hand of God the Father Al- 
mighty ; from thence he shall come to judge the 
living and the dead. I believe in the Holy 
Ghost ; the Holy Catholic Church ; the communion 
of the saints ; the forgiveness of sins; the resur- 
rection of the body, and life everlasting. AmEN.” 


THE NICENE CREED. 

The Nicene Creed was the next great expression 
of doctrinal truth that we find in the history of 
the Church. It was adopted by the Council of 
Nice, A.D. 325, for the purpose of defining that 
part of the Apostles’ Creed which related to the 
person of Jesus Christ, as his divinity was begin- 
ning to be questioned. This creed is adopted by 
the Protestant Episcopal churches in England, 
and is occasionally used in those of the United 
States. We here introduce the Nicene Creed : 

“T believe in God the Father Almighty, maker 
of heaven and earth, of all things visible and 
invisible. And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only 
begotten Son of God, and born of the Father, 
before all ages. God of God, Light of Light, 
true God of true God, begotten, not made; con- 
substantial to the Father, by whom all things 
were made. Who for us and our salvation came 
down from heaven. And was incarnated by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary ; AND HE WAS 
MADE MAN: was crucified also under Pontius 
Pilate ; he suffered, and was buried, and the third 
day he rose again, according to the Scriptures. 
And he ascended into heaven; sits at the right 
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hand of the Father. And he is to come again 
with glory to judge the living and the dead; of 
whose kingdom there shall be no end. And the 
Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of life, who pro- 
ceeds from the Father and the Son, who, together 
with the Father and the Son, is adored and glori- 
fied ; who spoke by the Prophets. And One 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolical Church. I con- 
fess one Baptism for the remission of sins. And 
I look for the resurrection of the dead; and the 
life of the word to come. AMEN.” 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


The Athanasian Creed is composed of precise 
definitions of the doctrines of the Trinity and 
Incarnation, and is supposed to be a succinct 
expression of the belief of St. Athanasius. 

This Creed is said to have been drawn up in 
the fourth century. ‘It obtained in France about 
A.D. 850, and was received in Spain and Germany 
about one hundred and eighty years later. We 
have clear proofs of its being sung alternately in 
the English churches in the tenth century. It 
was in common use in some parts of Italy in 960, 
and was received at Rome about a.p. 1014.” 

This creed is an authoritative formulary in the 
Catholic and Greek churches. It is retained in 
the Church of England, but the Protestant Epis- 
copal churches in the United States have rejected 
it. We here subjoin the Athanasian Creed : 

“¢ Whoever will be saved, before all things it is 
necessary that he hold the Catholic faith ; which 
faith except every one do keep entire and invio- 
late, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly. 
Now the Catholic faith is this—that we worship 
one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity. Neither 
confounding the persons, nor dividing the sub- 
stance. For one is the person of the Father, 
another of the Son, and another of the Holy 
Ghost. 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost is all one, the 
glory equal, the majesty co-eternal. Such as the 
Father is, such is the Son, and such is the Holy 
Ghost. The Fatheris uncreated, the Son is un- 
created, and the Holy Ghost uncreated. The 
Father incomprehensible, the Son incomprehen- 
sible, and the Holy Ghost incomprehensible. 
The Father eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy 
Ghost eternal. And yet they are not three 
Eternals, but one Eternal. As also they are not 
three Uncreated, nor three Incomprehensibles, 
but one Uncreated and one Incomprehensible. 
In like manner the Father is almighty, the Son 
almighty, and the Holy Ghost almighty. And 
yet there are not three Almighties, but one 





Almighty. So the Father is God, the Son is God,’ 


and the Holy Ghost is God. And yet there are 
not three Gods, but one God. So likewise the 
Father is Lord, the S6n is Lord, and the Holy 
Ghost is Lord. And yet there are not three 
Lords, but one Lord. For as we are compelled 
by the Christian trath to acknowledge every per- 
son by himself to be God and Lord, so we are 
forbidden by the Catholic religion to say there 
are three Gods or three Lords. The Father is 
made of no one, neither created nor begotten. 


The Son is from the Father alone, not made, nor - 
' created, but begotten. 


The Holy Ghost is from 
the Father and the Son, not made nor created, 
nor begotten, but proceeding. So there is one 





But the Godhead of the Father, and of.- 
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Father, not three Fathers, one Son, not three 
Sons, one Holy Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts. 
And in this Trinity there is nothing before or 
after, nothing greater or less, but the whole three 
persons are co-eternal to one another, and co- 
equal. So that in all things, as has been already 
said above, the Unity is to be worshiped in 
Trinity, and the Trinity in Unity. He therefore 
that will be saved must think of the Trinity. 
Furthermore, it is necessary to everlasting salva- 
tion that he also believe rightly the incarnation 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Now the right faith is, 
that we believe and confess that our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God is both God and Man. He 
is God of the substance of his Father, begotten 
before the world ; and he is man of the substance 
of his mother born in the world. Perfect God 
and perfect Man, of a rational soul, and human 
flesh sub:isting. Equal to the Father according 
to his Gsdhead, and less than the Father accord- 
ing to his Manhood. Who although he be both 
God and Man, yet he is not two, but one Christ. 
One, by the conversion of the Godhead into flesh, 
but by the taking of the manhood unto God. 
One altogether, not by confusion of substance, but 
by unity of person. For as the rational soul and 
the flesh is one man, so God and Man is one 
Christ. Who suffered for our salvation, descended 
into hell, rose again the third day from the dead. 
He ascended into heaven ; he sitteth at the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty; thence he 
shall come to judge the living and dead. At 
whose coming all men shall rise again with their 
bodies, and shall give an account of their own 
works. And they that have done good shall go 
into life everlasting, and they that have done evil 
into everlasting fire. This is the Catholic faith, 
which except a man believe faithfully and stead- 
fastly, he can not be saved. Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. 
As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall 
be, one God, world without end. Amun.” 

The Apostles’, the Nicene, and the Athanasian 
form the great catholic creeds of the Church. 

At the time of the Reformation, Protestantism 
had to define and defend its position, and new 
creeds began to spring up which have been con- 
stantly multiplying to the present time, when we 
have some three hundred among Christians. 

The Church of Rome now rests its claim of in- 
fallibility upon the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, which was convened in 1545, and con- 
tinued through twenty-five successive sessions till 
the year 1565. The Decrees of Trent are the 
present fixed authoritative symbol of the Papal 
Church. 

This, in brief, is a history of the creeds ac- 
knowledged by the Christian world. Less than 
a third of mankind have accepted either of these 
creeds. Accessions are constantly being made 
from the heathen by the efforts of Christian mis- 
sionaries. It must be many centuries, however, 
before the world can be Christianized by all the 
agencies now at work. 

Before the Christian era there were numerous 
creeds, each of which was representative of the 
stage of development to which its adherents had 


attained. This is also true of the heathen nations, 


and of the barbarous tribes of to-day. They all 
have their creeds, modes of worship, including 
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images and sacrifices. The sun, moon, and stars ; 
fire, water, wood, stone, serpents, bulls, birds, 
elephants, etc., are objects of worship. One 
cause of difference in our modes of worship is the 
difference in our education. There are but few 
who think for themselves, and even these few are 
biased by parental and otker influences, over 
which they have no control. Hence we are 
Protestant, Catholic, or Pagan, according to our 
education or other circumstances. We also 
become Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist, Unitarian, Moravian, Uni- 
versalist, Christians, Lutherans, Calvinists, Come- 
Outers, Nonconformists, Non-Resistants, Perfec- 
tionists, Latter-Day-Saints, Spiritualists, Sweden- 
borgians, Shakers, Quakers, and so forth, accord- 
ingly as we are educated. 

We hope the time is past for blind bigots in 
Christian countries to martyr or put each other 
to death for Christ’s sake. Yet the heathen 
African king of Dahomey celebrates certain days 
even now, by putting to death a thousand subjects 
as a religious rite. Persecutions in a small way 
are common to all ignorant and narrow-minded 
sectarians. But intelligent Christians and intel- 
ligent Pagans are less inclined to go to war on 
account of unsettled doctrinal questions. A broad 
liberal spirit will pervade the world just in pro- 
portion as men come up out of the dominating 
propensities into the realm of reason and of 
charity. It should not be insisted on that we all 
think precisely alike, any more than that we look 
exactly alike. We are cast in different molds— 
some are tall, some are short; some have ten 
talents, others two; some are quick, some are 
slow ; some are bright, others are dull; some are 
credulous, others doubting; some are zealous, 
others apathetic ; some professed Christians are 
benevolent, others are selfish; some are cross, 
others are good-natured ; some are joyous, others 
gloomy. Why? Simply because we are differently 
educated and differently organized. There are no 
two peas exactly alike, much less human beings. 


' Let us be charitable to those who are sincere and 


who try to do right, though we may look, think, 
and worship differently from our neighbor. God 
is judge and Father of us all. 


oe So 


HOW TO SERVE GOD. 


' BY REV. FRANCIS J. COLLIER. 


Tun Almighty has claims upon us which we are 
bound to acknowledge and respect. He justly 
demands our most perfect obedience, our choicest 
offering, our warmest and most constant love. 
He expects us to know the relation in which we 
stand to Him, and to render that sincere service 
which is due to one so holy and so great. In 


honoring God, we honor ourselves; in our en- 


deavors to please him, we experience the highest 
pleasure; our gifts to him are repaid, in double 
measure, with the richest blessings ; our devotion 
is met with a gracious and tender response. It 
is at our own peril that we neglect or refuse to 
adore Jehovah. 

Our duty is manifest. But what kind of service 
is acceptable to the Lord? Is it soul service? or 
body service? or the service of both body and 


-goul? The old Gnostics and Manicheans ea- 
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deavored to exclude the body from the service of 
the Most High, and to worship him with the soul 
only. They believed that all evil inheres in 
matter, and hence they abused the body by 
rigorous fasting, by exposure to extremes of heat 
and cold, by dwelling in damp caves or cheerless 
deserts, hoping thus to unfetter the soul, discover 
hidden truths, elevate reason, and reverence 
Deity. The heathen of India, China, Africa, and 
other lands likewise torture the body, but they 
co it for a different purpose ; not designing by 
such means to reach a spiritual worship, for they 
feel sure of gaining the favor of their gods by an 
outward service which consists of nothing more 
than oblations, penance, and oft-repeated prayers. 
They worship with the body, and pay but little 
regard to the soul. In Christian countries, we 
find many who think that it is possible to serve 
two masters ; some, therefore, give their soul to 
God and their body to Mammon; and others give 
their body to God and their soul to Mammon. 
What, then, is the true practice? It is that in 
which the body and soul unite together in the 
service of the Lord. Paul says to the Corinthians, 
“Ye are bought with a price ; therefore glorify 
God in your body and in your spirit, which are 
God’s.”—1 Cor. vi. 20. David declares, “The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a broken 
and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.”—Psalms li. 17. And again, the Apostle 
says to the Romans, “I. beseech you, therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, which is your reasonable service.”’— 
Rom. xii. 1. 

The body and soul must be joined in the most 
intimate and loving union. They must act in 
perfect harmony. They should ever be disposed 
to move in the same direction. Their true course 
is not hellward but heavenward. Their energy 
should not be spent in the mere effort of holding 
together, but in making rapid advancement in the 
way of Christian life; rising higher and higher ; 

assing through clouds into the light of sanctify- 
ing truth ; putting off sin, and “perfecting holi- 
ness in the fear of the Lord.” 

A service of the body in which the soul feels 
no interest, is mean aud hypocritical. Honor 
God with your lips while your heart is far from 
him, and you will be despised. “God is a spirit, 
and they that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.”—John iv, 24. 

Aservice of the soul in which the body does 
not participate, is defective and unacceptable to 
God. When Moses stood before the burning bush, 
the angel of the Lord said to him, “Put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.” The body aids and 
gives expression to our feelings of devotion. 
Influenced and controlled by a regenerated soul, 
the body is an instrument by which much can be 
done for man’s happiness and God’s glory. 

Religion is a thing that must engage the whole 
man for the whole life. It can not be shut up 
either in the body or in the soul, for it belongs 
to both. It can not be confined to the Sabbath 
and the sanctuary. It must be with you on the 
week-day, at home and abroad, in every thought 
and feeling, in every plan and purpose, in every 
transaction of business, in the reading and writing 
of every page, in the utterance of every word, in 
the performance of every deed. 

Happy, yea thrice happy is the man whose 
heaven begins on earth, whose body is God’s 
temple, whose soul is God’s image, whose life is 
God’s praise! 
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Tux Petroleum Journal publishes “ A Sermon 
on Oil; its Scriptural History, Significance, and 
Uses,” by Rev. E. W. Hutter. Mr. Hutter is a 
popular preacher, and evidently “up with the 
times.” That he knows how to improve passing 
events to the glory of God and the prosperity of 
the church, the following extract will clearly 
show: 

“Hear we not, as Peter did, a ‘voice from 
heaven, saying: “ What God hath cleansed, that 
call not thoucommon.’” Wine and milk continue 
to be derived by ancient methods from ancient 
sources. But oil, of a kind most valuable for use, 
is flowing from unexpected quarters. Jor thou- 
sands of years, it may be, in secret laboratories, 
the plastic hand of God has been compounding it 
for us. Only now it is being elicited, and that in 
incalculable abundance. Thus a new element of 
individual and aggregate wealth stands disclosed 
to our astonished gaze, at a juncture in our 
national history most opportune. To private and 
public enterprise a fresh stimulus is imparted. 
Now, oh, how wonderful oil is drawn from over- 
flowing wells, almost as copiously as water, and 
exported by the cargo to foreign lands, in ex- 
change for their commodities! Who so blind to 
the providence of this invisible Power, that sits 
enthroned in the heavens, as not to discern herein 
fresh proofs that ‘God has not dealt so with any 
nation?’ If pious Job could see what we see, 
with more earnestness than ever would he ask, 
‘Who knoweth not in all these that the hand of 
the Lord hath wrought this?’ Truly, now may 
we joyously and gratefully reiterate the utterance 
of the Psalmist: ‘O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works! in wisdom hast thou made them all! the 
earth is full of thy riches.’ The hearts of our 
whole people, by these amazing discoveries, 


should be penetrated with emotions of profound- 


est gratitude to Him who has opened up to us 
these new sources of comfort and wealth! O 
that the inhabitants of our entire land might be 
brought to realize that ‘every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, 
with whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning!’ Oh, man! despisest thou the riches 
of God’s goodness, not knowing that the goodness 
of God leadeth thee to repentance!’ Of these 
rich temporal benefits, directly or remotely, we 
are all partakers, and torpid and benumbed must 
be our sensibilities if they do not lead us to 
ascriptions of praise and thanksgiving to the 
Monarch of the skies. Most gratifying is it, too, 
to find that in the midst of abounding spiritual 
declension and pervading sordidness the Lord 
is yet raising up noble and true men who are not 
consuming these vast treasures on themselves, 
but are generously conducting immense portions 
of them into the channels of private and public 
benevolence—are emptying much of them into 
the lap of the church, to serve as a mighty aux- 
iliary in the spread of Christ’s everlasting Gospel, 
and aid in the erection of churches, and in the 
endowment of seminaries of learning, and in the 


amelioration of the condition of the suffering 
poor, and in the promotion of all the blessed 
works of mercy which the ascended Redeemer 
has committed to his followers.” 
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Mr. H. P. Jay, of Shakopee, Minn., asks us the 
following questions : 

1. Is there any proof in nature or the Bible 
that all men are immortal ? 

2. Is not mind the result of organization—and 
if so, when you destroy the organization, do you 
not necessarily destroy the mind ? 

3. What is the so-called soul of man? and 
where is the proof that the body is not, in fact, 
the soul? ~ 

ANSWER: 

1. The reply must necessarily be exceedingly 
imperfect, because these questions open up more 
than one very vast field of discussion, such as is 
far too great for a periodical, and such as great 
thinkers spend whole lives on. 

2. Before discussing such questions with mu- 
tual profit, there must be an understanding about 
the meaning of words used, so that before going 
where there may be a difference, the limits shall 
be fixed up to which there is a recognized agree- 
ment. 

3. By “proof,” what does our friend mean? 
Proof may be ocular, as when we prove that a 
stone will fall, or a balloon rise, by letting go of 
it. It may be mathematical, as when I demon- 
strate that 2 and 2 make 4, or that the whole is 
equal to the sum of its parts, or that the square of 
the hypothenuse is equal to the sum of the squares 
of the other two sides ofthetriangle. Oritmay be 
logical, such as beginning with a principle of 
grammar and arguing regularly to show the pro- 
priety of some form of speech, or in like manner 
to show what is right in some disputed question. 
Or it may be intuitional, as to show that there is 
a God—that there is a differeace between right 
and wrong. Now, the proof in the present case 
can not be avisible demonstration such as si- 
lences an adversary. It can not be more than a 
balance of arguments toward one side or the other. 
It can not be expected to shut up an opponent or 
close the discussion. 

4. “Is there proof in nature that all men are 
immortal ?” 

We premise that all men have souls, and that if 
any souls are immortal, all are. We do not here 
consider the theory that some human souls are 
immortal and others not, as there is (we think) 
no sufficient reason for establishing a difference. 

By nature (for another definition is needed 
here), we mean whatever will furnish proof, ex- 
cepting revelation. And we answer— 

Yes. This very train of argument is else- 
where stated more fully than can be done here, 
under the following or substantially similar 
heads. 

First. Immortality is in itself desirable for 
man, which is a fair basis for a presumption in 
favor of it. For ifit is desirable it is a motive, 
and no real motive for the life of man is false. 

Second. Man instiactively desires immortality, 
and no instinctive human desire is aimed at what 
does not exist ; such a state of things would be a 
created falsehood. 

Third. The nature of man is fit for immortal- 
ity ; his thoughts and affections and sentiments 
are noble enough for such a lot, and it is just to 
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believe that man’s destiny is adapted to his 
powers. Otherwise the universe would be an 
absurdity. 

Fourth. Man’s life, if ended with that of the 
body, is so short, so trifling, so petty, so incom- 
plete, so unsatisfactory, that there is no conceiv- 
able adequate purpose of it which can be shown 
to be capable of fulfillment without immortality. 

Fifth. There are many unfortunate, or wasted, 
or abortive human lives, whose very existence is 
an absurdity and an injustice, unless some future 
life is to follow as eompensation. 

Si#th. The distinctive part of man’s life is that 
of his soul. This is immaterial, and therefore can 
not be destroyed, and so must live forever. Even 
matter can not be annibilated ; and much more 
mind. (N. B. This answer takes for granted our 
reply below to another question.) 

Seventh. A symmetrical scheme of the universe 
leaves a place to be filled by immortal human 
souls, thus: 

1. Matter, without life. 

2. Vegetable life, without consciousness or in- 
stinct. 

8. Animal life, with consciousness and in- 
stinct, but with little intellect, no morals, and 
scarcely improvable. 

4. Man, -with consciousness, instinet, morals, 
and infinitely improvable. 

5. A Supreme Being, already infinite. 


The extreme fitness of this attribute for a being 
not already infinite like a God, nor yet def- 
initely confined below a certain line like ani- 
mals, constitutes a strong presumption in favor 
of man’s possessing it. His life begins with un- 
distinguishable animal qualities ; its proper move- 
ment is of steady improvement as long as we can 
trace it, and it is fair to suppose that the improve- 
ment continues to infinity. 

Eighth. The human race, as a whole, every- 


' where and always, have had and have a belief in 


immortality, whose distinctness and positiveness 
rises just as the race or people is more and more 
advanced in mental attainment. 

These arguments, as was before intimated, do 
not constitute an ocular, or mathematical, or syl- 
logistic proof of immortality, but they constitute 
(we believe) a decisive body of cumulative testi- 
mony in favor of it, and both justify a belief in it 
apart from revelation, and also decisively show, 
besides, that it is the advocates of the negative 
who must be held to make out their case. 

5. “Is there proof in the Bible that all men are 
immortal?’ (We have to disjoin this question 
from that about nature.) 

Yes—that is, a fair and reasonable balance of 
argument for that doctrine. Such a conclusion, 
we think (not to attempt an exhaustive citation 
of passages), is sufficiently authorized by Christ’s 
silencing answer to the Sadducees—Mark xii. 
24-27—-where he plainly asserts that Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob were at that time alive; and by 
his promise that his followers shall have eternal 
life—Mark x. 80; and by his promise that those 
who injure his followers shall suffer everlasting 
punishment, while the righteous have life eternal 
—Matt. xxv. 46. 

The other passages on the subject are very 
numerous, 





We do not here go into the well- 
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known controversy about the annihilation of the 


wicked, nor attempt to deal with the subtle de- * 


tails about aionios and other single words. Our 
judgment is, we believe, a fair, common-sense 
conclusion upon the whole drift and character as 
well as upon the particular doctrinal teachings of 
the New Testament. For all the really important 
doctrines of the New Testament can be well 
enough understood by plain common sense. That 
book was meant to interest average people, not 
to afford raw material to be spun and twisted in 
the complicated machinery of logic or meta- 
physics. 

6. “Is not mind the result of organization, 
etc. ?” 

No. There is no reason whatever, so far as 
human knowledge can discern, why a monkey or 
a dog should not have a mind as good as a man’s, 
if if depends on organization, No reason can be 
given, indeed, why a cabbage should not have a 
mind. Asa matter of fact we know that man has 
a mind, and no other created being on earth that 
we know of has such a one. It will not do to 
say that his mind is the result of his organiza- 
tion, or that his organization is the result of his 
mind. They are both necessary to a man, but 
there is no fact to show that either of them 
causes the other. If either does, that must be 
proved. Until it is proved, sound thinking re- 
quires that we confine ourselves to what we 
know about it, without taking anything for 
granted. , 

It is however true that the human body is the 
appointed ordinary machine for the mind to use 
in life, and that if we destroy the body, we lose 
the ordinary means of communicating with the 
mind that was in it. But this does not prove 
that that mind is destroyed. And furthermore, 
even if the mind were the result of organization, 
it does not follow that it must perish when the 
organization does. It is not a fact that effects 
must perish when their causes do, or that results 
disappear when the powers discontinue that pro- 
duced them. 

7. “What is the so-called soul of man?” 

We do not know. Itis beyond the reach of 
our minds to know. No human being can tell. 
There have been many definitions, but they are 
none of them more than convenient forms of ex- 
pression. The soul can not be defined any more 
than light or electricity, which we say are ‘‘ flu- 
ids.” Some things can be told about what they 
do or do not do, and that is all. So of the soul. 
We believe it to be an immaterial, immortal, in- 
telligent, morally responsible being. It differs 
from God by being imperfect and finite. It dif- 
fers from spirits by being embodied. It differs 
from the soul of animals by having inborn moral 
and religious faculties, which they have not at 
all—by having an intellect of greater perfection, 
and by being capable of indefinite improvement. 
It differs from vegetables by having conscious 
life ; and from lifeless matter by having organ- 
ized life. 

Thus we seek to fix limits and differences 
which may enable us to have some intelligent 
conception of the soul, and these might easily be 
thrown into one list, but they would not tell 
what the soul is. That question it is impossible 
to answer. 
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8. “Where is the proof that the body. is not, in 
fact, the soul 2?” 

Every man’s consciousness tells him that his 
soul is not his body. And this is equally true, 
whether we consider the soul a result of organ- 
ization or a real being, with independent life. 
But the proof can not be so given as to silence a 
denier, any more than the proof of lifecan. If 
aman insists upon it that we are dead. we can 
not prove our life so as to stop his talking. All 
the answer that can be made to this class of ques- 
tions is an appeal to common-sense conscious- 
ness. Wearealive. We have bodies and souls. 
Such forms of speech are absolutely universal 
among men, because they represent absolutely uni- 
versal facts. The trouble begins when we seek the 
ultimate explanation of the facts. If a man insists 
that it is his body—his muscular fiber or some tissue 
or fluid—-which recognizes the wickedness of cheat- 
ing a helpless orphan, for instance, we reply, that 
our consciousness is different from his. But how 
we discern or feel the wickedness, or exactly 
what itis that does it, the human mind can not 
tell. Something does it. That something is felt 
to be other than the body. We don’t know what 
its essence is, but we call it a soul. If there 
were not a soul other than the body, there would 
have been no name for it. 


2-0 


HINTS TO SPEAEERS. 


In the United States, where every citizen is a 
sovereign, it is important that all yeung men be 
duly instructed in the art of public speaking. In 
a republic, all should be qualified, by education, 
to fill any civil office, from the lowest to the high- 
est—from path-master to president—to be school 
commissioner, justice of the peace, judge of a 
court, governor of a state, representative, mem- 
ber of congress, or chief magistrate of the United 
States. 

He may be called on, in the course of events, to 
fill either of these offices; and if trained to speak 
gracefully and effectively, it will be—like scholar- 
ship—a mark of distinction and preferment. 
Oratory, like music, is by many counted a special 
gift, and we grant there are instances where it 
seems to come by inheritance ; but, as a general 
rule, it must be acquired. A good teacher will 
so instruct a lad that he may speak a piece, read 
@ poem, or make a speech as well as he can learn 
to dance, go through the military drill, or “do” a 
“sum” in the arithmetic. 

No young man’s education should be neglected 


in this respect. It should form a part of his daily 


practice. Besides fitting him to speak in public, 
the practice of reading aloud and “speaking 
pieces” would tend to expand his lungs, improve 
his voice, give him confidence, and make him 
“feel at home” before an audience. 

The best means for our young men—not in 
regular school training—to get practice, is in the 
debating clubs, the class meetings, temperance 
and other societies, where each performs a part. 
There is, to-day, many an eloquent divine who 
dates the commencement of his public career to 
his timid prayer-meeting confession, when he 
poured forth in disconnected sentences his grati- 


SS 


tude to God for sins forgiven. How often those 
simple words in the hymn— 
“Speak, and let the worst be known, 

Speaking may relieve you,” 4 
have been said and sung, and how true they are 
in fact / 

In order to obtain an effective elocution, the 
following rules should be observed: . 

1. The speaker should staad erect, and the head 
not bent upon the chest, that the muscular move- 
ments of the abdomen, chest, and throat may he 
free and unconstrained, 

2. The chest should be fully expanded by each 
inspiration at the commencement of every sen- 
tence. The disregard of this rule is a frequent 
cause of stammering. To fill the lungs and to 
hold out the breath to complete each sentence, 
the inspiration should be made through the nose. 
By this mode of inspiring through -the nostrils, 
the mouth and throat are prevented from becom- 
ing dry, and the voice from becoming hoarse. 

3. The pauses should be long enough for each 
sentence to reach its destination before it is fol- 
lowed by another ; and, cateris paribus, the slow- 
ness of the utterance should be in the ratio of the 
size of the room and the number of the audience. 

“Learn to speak slow ; all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places.” 

4, Every word, if not every syllable, and almost 
every letter, should be distinctly enunciated, that 
the attention of the auditory may not be diverted 
from the sense to catch the sound. By this two- 
fold effort on the part of the hearer, the attention 
soon grows weary, and he becomes listless, and 
then instruction or amusement ceases. 

5. The voice should be modulated to suit the 
thought, but on a key to be heard in the most dis- 
tant part of the house. The speaker should make 
it a point to address himself to those who sit 
farthest from him, then all may hear. 

Among the faults of extemporary speakers, 
lecturers, and preachers, rapidity of utterance is 
one of the most common. Deliberation gives 
time for the choice of words, and in consequence, 
the speech, the lecture, or sermon is more effect- 
ive, is less tedious to the hearers, and commands 
greater and longer attention. This rule requires 
self-possession, a perfect knowledge of the subject, 
and an earnest desire on the part of the speaker 
to enlighten and instruct his auditory. Rapidity 
of reference and quotation may excite astonish- 
ment, but it does not impart information, which 
should descend upon the mind as the dew from 
heaven. 

For further suggestions, see our “‘Hand-Book 
for Home Improvement.” 


——— > 


Tur Boston Cultivator gives a new use to which 
clothes-wringers, with rubber rollers, may be ap- 
plied. They make the best pea-sheller yet in- 
vented. The wringer is fixed as for ordinary 
use, with a box underneath to receive the peas, 
and a hopper behind the rollers to hold the full 
pods. One bushel can bes helled in an hour. 

Tue single State of Maine sent more men to 
put down the rebellion than Great Britain did to 
the allied army during the Russian war. 
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WARNING AGAINST SWINDLERS AND Huvumpves.— 
Country people, many of whom are honest, 
but verdant, who regard others.in the same light 
as that in which they view themselves, become 
the willing dupes of wicked men. Trapped and 
fleeced, they cry aloud, begging us to expose and 
punish the miscreants who change their names 
and “‘modus operandi” as often as detected. Be- 
ginning business in a small way, they advertise 
to send receipts to make the whiskers grow; to 
prevent baldness; to get rich; to win the affec- 
tions of the opposite séx; to cure stammering; 
to furnish gold watches, worth “ever so much,” 
for “almost nothing ;”’ and books, pictures, etc., 
away down below cost! All these, with an end- 
less list of cure-alls. in the shape of utterly 
worthless nostrums. Wecan not enumerate all 
the swindling quacks, but will insert a single 
lottery letter sent by swindlers to country people. 


Orrioz or T. B. & Co., GENERAL Lottery AGEnts, Li- 
OENSED BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, COVINGTON, 
Kentucky.—Dear Sir: From what we can Jearn of pub- 
lic sentiment in your State, we are satisfied that there is 
among your People a strong prejudice »guinst dealing in 
Lotteries, and feeling that this want of Confidence can 
not be removed wnittl some person draws a good Prize, 
who will make it known, we offer you tbe chance of a 
Handsome Prize in a Certificate of a Package of Sixteentbs 
of Tickets in the Grand Havana Plan Lottery, Class 100, 
to be drawn (undcr the management of Biank & Co.) on 
the 28th day of February, 1865 (see inclosed grand schemes. 
These Legal and well-known Lotrerics are drawn by the 
Authority of the Legislature of Kentucky under the super- 
intendence of sworn and responsibie Lottery Commission~ 
ers. We mention this fact to convince you that no decep- 
tion lies concealed under this communication. Now, as our 
object is to increase our business among your citizens by 
puiting you in the possession of a Handsome Prize, we 
offer you the above described Certificate with, however, this 
understanding, that after we send you the money it draws, 
you are toinform your friends and acquaintances that you 
have drawn a Prize at our Ogice. If you will do that, we 
will truly bind ourselves, thas if the certificate does not 
draw you net at Ieast $6,000, we will send you another 
Certificate in one of our ever Lucky Extra Lotteries jor 
nothing. You perceive that ycu now have an opportu- 
nity to acquire a Handsome Prize, that may never again 
present itself. Jmprove it before tt ts too late by sending 
your order immediately. As we shall have to pay the 
managers of the Lotteries for the Certificate, you must send 
$10 in your letter to us, the Price of the Certiflcate. 

All prizes Grawn at our Agency are promptly paid at 
our Oflice in New York City, by draft or otherwise, as the 
purchaser may direct. Send us $10 by return mail, and 
give us the name of your nearest Bank, so that there may 
be no delay in forwarding youa Draft as soon as the draw- 
ing is over. To facilitate the prompt execution of our 
proposal, use the inclosed envelope, and make your remit- 
tance to our office in New York. Ge careful to write ina 
plain hand your Post-office, County, and State. Wafer or 
scal your letter so that it will not come open in the mails. 
Please consider this Letter strietly private and confi.‘ en- 
tial, and send your Order without delay. Very Sincerely, 

Tuomas Buank & Co. 


To the uninitiated this would seem to be a safe 
investment for only $10. But, however promis- 
ing it may appear to be, it is only a wicked de- 
ception. Here is another swindling advertise- 
ment: 


Goip! Go.p!—Full instructions in Ventriloquism, and 
how to win the undying love of the opposite sex, sent by 
mail to any person for Five Cents. Address, etc. 


The list might be extended indefinitely. We 
conclude our “ warning” by advising readers of 
the PHRENOLOGICaL JOURNAL to trust their money 
to those only whom they know personally, or by 
reputation, to be worthy of confidence. It may 
be stated, as a rule, that ail gamblers, lottery 
dealers—legal and illegal, for religious or secular 
purposes—patent medicine quacks, and the en- 
tire brood of gift enterprises, are “NOT TO BE 
TRUSTED.” 

oe 


Tue women employed in the fancy shops of 
Paris have requested their masters to relieve 
them of the necessity of serving in the shops on 
Sunday. 
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ISAAC H. STURGEON. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


Wu have here the indications of a snugly built, 
tough, and well-organized man. Though not 
large, he possesses a wiry constitution, and 
though of not great physical strength, he has 
great endurance and recuperative energy. With 
him there is no such thing as fail. Try, try again! 
Should he not succeed to-day, he does not give 
up, but is confident of success to-morrow. No 
cause will fail in his hands for want of vigilance, 
care, and attention. He is one of the most flex- 
ible and enduring of men. We discover no ex- 
cesses—nothing in the extreme ; nor is he likely 
to become warped. There is an evenness and a 


harmonious blending of all the parts, which en-. 


ables them to work together efficiently and with- 
out friction. 

This gentleman’s bodily organs seem to per- 
form their functions almost unconsciously to the 
mind. A dinner is eaten, digestion goes on, and 
is not thought of; so of the other organs and 
functions of body and brain; they are in right 
relations to each other, and fehl does its own 
work perfectly. There is no clashing, no monot- 
ony, no fretting, chafing, or friction. The bony 
structure is not large, but it is strong, well put 
together, and perfect in its filling up and finish. 
The features are clearly cut, well defined, and 
most expressive of character, The forehead is 
amply developed—more so, as seen in the photo- 
graph before us, than the engraved portrait rep- 
resents ; the ridge of the brows, including the 
region of the perceptive qualities, is prominent ; 
the nose conspicuous ; the lips full; the mouth 
large enough ; the jaws and chin atrogaly mark- 

ed; and the dark, sparkling eyes, if not large, 
are well apart, and very expressive, 


—— 


STURGEON. 


There is a natural crown to this head ; and the 
owner would exhibit dignity, manliness, self-pos- 
session, perseverance, presence of mind, and 
great politeness. There is also a broad, heavy 
base to the brain, and there should be warmth, 
energy, ardor, resolution, great propelling force, 
and immense executiveness, There is real power 
in such an organization, and yet its possessor is 
cool, calm, without bluster, and perfectly self- 
possessed and restrained ; but when the gates 
are hoisted, and the water let on, there must be 
action throughout—a buzzing and whizzing 
among all parts of the machinery ; then every 
wheel will be firm in its place, and every cog 
will do its work. 

With barely Cautiousness enough to make him 
mindful of real danger ; with sufficient Secretive- 
ness to give him an appreciation of policy, and 
with great natural sagacity, he would be guard- 
ed, and always on the alert. He is frank and 
free, and has that great natural intuition which 
enables him to read the motives of others at a 
glance. He knows his man the moment he ob- 
serves him; and he also knows how to conform 
to circumstances, and adapt himself to others; 
but with his high moral sentiments, especially 
his large Conscientiousness, Veneration, and Be- 
nevolence, he would be just, respectful, kind, 
and very liberal and devotional. It would be 
impossible for such a character to harbor malice 
or revenge, his higher nature compelJing him to 
return good for evil. 

Socially, as a husband and father, he would be 
loving; as a neighbor, he would be friendly and 
obliging ; while his intercourse with strangers 
would be marked by the most gentlemanly de- 
portment, for he is refined and tasteful, though 
not fastidious. He is fond of music, though he 
might not make it: but he would never lose 
sight of the useful in admiring the beautiful in 
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any branch of art. With an appetite unpervert- 
ed, he would live a temperate and very circum- 
spect life; and if under religious influences—a 
subject of grace—he would become a bright and 
shining light among men. If educated for the 
law he would excel, and take a high position in 
the profession ; if a physician or surgeon, there 
would be nothing to prevent the best success ; if 
learned in theology, he would be well qualified 
for the ministry, and would at least practice 
what he preached, cordially inviting his hearers 
to take an upward colirse, and to live a better 
life, rather than ecnsigning them to hopeless per- 
dition ; but if they did not accept his invitation 


or heed his admonitions, he would leave them to 
their fate. As a business man, he would be 


prompt, enterprising, far-seeing, vigilant, system- 
atic, painstaking, persevering, and almost always 
judicious. 

He would excel as a manager, supernteddane 
or guardian. He could fill the place of a foreign 
minister or consul, or become a financier, for he 
has intelligence, integrity, dignity, politeness, 
and decision, with strong, practical common 
sense, and the utmost fidelity to whatever trust 
may be confided to his care. He is, all things 
considered, a very remarkable man, and pos- 
sesses far more character than would be accorded 
to him by a casual acquaintance. We condense 
from “‘ Appleton’s Railroad Guide” the following 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Isaac Hughes Sturgeon was born September 
10th, 1821, near Louisville, Ky. His father was 
a native of Pennsylvania, of Irish descent. His 
mother’s maiden name was Tyler, and she was of 
English descent. When Isaac was about a year 
old his father died, leaving the mother with three 
boys dependent upon her for support. Isaac re- 
ceived an ordinary English and Latin education, 
and in 1837 went into a wholesale mercantile 
house in Louisville, which he left in 1842 to write 
in the Louisville Chancery Court. He wrote for 
over two years in the office, when the confinement 
beginning to tell on his health, Mr. Clarke rec- 
ommended him to seek to be made a deputy- 
marshal of the court, which would give him out- 
door exercise, and might restore him. Mr. Wm. 
A. Cooke, the then marshal of the court, kindly 
appointed him his deputy, and he continued to 
act as such until the death of Mr. Cooke, when 
John A. Crittenden, a nephew of the Hon. John 
J. Crittenden, was appointed the marshal of the 
court, and Mr. Sturgeon was continued as deputy. 

In the year 1842 Mr. Sturgeon made a trip to 
St. Louis, and was so impressed with its future 
prospects and greatness, that he resolved to 
make it his future home as soon as favorable cir- 
cumstances should offer. This opportunity pre- 
sented itself in the winter of 1845 and ’6. He 
and his brother Thomas purchased a saw-mill in 
St. Louis, and removed there. They operated 
the saw-mill about two years, and sold it out and 
engaged in real estate operations. 

In 1848 Isaac H. Sturgeon was elected an al- 
derman of the city council of St. Louis, and con- 
tinued as such until 1852. Jn 1848 he was ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the State a director 
in the Bank of the State of Missouri, and served 
until 1852, when he resigned. At the election in 
August, 1852, he was elected to the State Senate, 
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running several hundred votes ahead of his ticket, 
and defeating his opponent by over 1,500 votes, 
Soon after his election to the State Senate, the 
Governor of the State convened the Legislature 
in extra session, to dispose of a grant of lands 
that had been made to the State to aid in build- 


ing the Hannibal and St. Joseph, and Pacific rail- * 


ways. He was appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banks and Corporations, and of Ways 
and Means. A question arose as to whether the 
lands for the Pacific road should be applied to 
build the southwest branch to the west border 
of the State, or to the main line to Kansas City. 
Mr. Sturgeon gave such influence ashe could 
command for the southwest, and with other 
friends carried the lands for this route, which 
will ultimately secure its construction. 

While in the Legislature he was noted for his 


<lose attention to the interests of his constituents, 


and his energy and earnestness in whatever he 
favored. He was never behindhand with his re- 
ports on any business, when, the order of any 
business was reached. Nothing slept in his 
hands. It was disposed of in its turn, for or 
against, as the merits seemed to demand. 

He voted for the first aid that the State gave to 
start railways in the State, and aided to perfect 
the charter, and give two millions of State credit 
to the North Missouri Railway Company, of which 


‘company, in April, 1854, he became president, 


and of his connection with which we shall pres- 
ently speak. 


In March, 1853, and prior to the expiration of 


his term as State senator, he was appointed by 
President Pierce the assistant treasurer of the 
United States at St Louis, and resigned as State 
senator. He was reappointed by President Bu- 
chanan, in March, 1857, and comtinued' to hold 
the office until his second term expired, in March 
1861. 

In April, 1854, he was elected president of the 
North Missouri Railway Company ; re-elected in 
1855 and 1856. A political combination was form- 
ed, and defeated him for president in 1857. Af- 
ter the election was over he went to his opponent 
and told him to feel easy in his position, as he 
should not seek to overthrow him, but would aid 
him as far as he could. A year rolled off, and 
the election came on again on the first Monday 
of April, and Mr. Sturgeon was re-elected to the 
board, and he found hard work to get his friends 
to even keep his former opponent in the board. 
He was elected president; his opponent of the 
year before was at the time sick. He went to 
him and told him what had happened, and what 
he had promised. ‘‘ Now, sir,” said be, “I come 
to tell you that I will hold the place until you 
are weil enough to discharge the duties, when I 
will resign, and I think I can have you re-elected 
president.” He carried out his pledge, and ina 
month resigned, and bad his oppovent elected 
president. They failing to agree in their views 
as to the policy to be pursued to promote the 
best interests of the company, at the next elec- 
tion a board of directors harmonizing with Mr. 
Sturgeon’s views were elected, and he was again 
elected president of the company ; but the Hon. 
Howell Cobb, the then Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, objecting to his holding the 
two positions of president of the railway and as- 
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sistant treasurer of the United States, he again 
resigned the presidency, remaining in the board 
until April, 1861, when he was superseded as as- 
sistant treasurer, and was again elected president 
of the company, which office he still retains. 

On the 16th of December, 1858, Mr. Sturgeon 
was married in St. Louis to Miss Ann Celeste Al- 
len, daughter of the late Beverley Allen, of that 
city, a distinguished lawyer. He has two sons, 
the eldest named Thomas Edward Sturgeon, after 
his two brothers and father and grandfather, and 
the youngest Beverley, after a brother of his wife, 
and her deceased father. 


Se Aen te ee 
DEATH OF GOVERNOR BROUGH. 


Joun Brovueu, Governor of Ohio, died at Cleve- 
land on the 29th of August, 1865. He was born 
at Marietta, Ohio, in 1811, and has held many 
positions of power and trust in his native State, 
where his loss is deeply deplored. A sketch of 
his character, life, and services appeared in the 
JournaL for June, 1864, to which the reader is 
referred. He had been suffering many weeks 
from mortification in the foot, accompanied with 
carbuncle of the spine; and had undergone 
several operations, but to no purpose. He was a 
full-blooded man, with a tendency to excessive 
activity in the vital functions ; and we remarked 
in our delineation last summer, that ‘if he suffer 
from anything, it will be from too much blood, 
resulting in inflammation, gout, apoplexy, or 
some kindred disease.” 

<< + i> 

A Harp Heap,—An old gentleman was relating 
a story of one of your “half-horse, half-alliga- 
tor” St, Lawrence boatmen. “ Heis a hard head,” 
said he, “for he stood under an oak in a thunder 
storm, when the lightning struck the tree, and he 
dodged it seventeen times, when finding he could 
not dodge it any longer, he stood and took nine 
claps on his head, and never flinched.” 


Tur latest definition of love is—‘‘ A prodigal de- 
sire on the part of a young man to pay for some 
young woman’s board.” 








EMANUEL SWEDENBORG.* 


Mr. Eprror—I notice, advertised in your col- 
umns, a work by the above-named writer, de- 
nominated “ Heaven and its Wonders, the World 
of Spirits, and Hell, from Things Seen and 
Heard.” 

A short synopsis of the life, and of some of the 
writings and claims of this, at least, remarkable 
man, will doubtless not be uninteresting to your 
many readers. 

Emanuel Swedenborg was born at Stockholm, 
Sweden, January 29th, 1688; he graduated at the 
University of Upsal, in Sweden, at the age of 
twenty-two years; immediately after which he 
spent one year in England, and three years in 
France and Holland, studying mathematics, philo- 
sophy, astronomy, and mechanics. At the age of 
twenty-nine he was appointed, by Charles XII., 
king of Sweden, general assessor over the mines 
and metallic works of the nation ; he was enno- 
bled and took his seat in 1719. His writings on 
various scientific subjects, principally on the 
animal and mineral kingdoms, are said to amount 
to some thirty volumes, of 500 pages each ; some 
of which have been translated into English with- 
in the last thirty years, and are found to contain 
the germs of some of the discoveries which are 
supposed to have had a later origin. 

In the year 1745, not in the enthusiasm of youth 
it will be seen, but at the mature age of fifty-six 
years, he resigned his office of assessor, and 
declared that ‘“‘ he was called to a holy office by 
the Lord himself, who opened his sight to view 
the spiritual world, and granted him the privilege 
of conversing with spirits and angels.” He 
claims to have been guarded and specially per- 
mitted to see and converse with the inhabitants 
of heaven, the world of spirits and hell, face to 
face, with the same freedom that man converses 
with man in this world, for the long period of 
twenty-seven years ; and that this privilege was 
granted to him that he might reveal to the world 
the state of men after death. According to his 
teachings the spiritual world is not far distant 
from us, but we are in the midst of it, and all the 
manifestations of life in this world are but the 
elothing of spiritual forms. He agrees with St. 
Paul, that man has not only a natural body but 
also a spiritual body while in this world. 

The resurrection, he says, takes place at death ; 
and the character of the individual is not changed 
when he puts off his material body. Very few 
when they enter the spiritual world are fully 
prepared for either heaven or hell, but almost all 
tarry a longer or shorter period in the world of 
spirits, which is between heaven and hell; here 
the good and bad gradually separate ; the good 
go finally among those who love the Lord and 
their neighbors supremely, and in the utmost 
freedom live forever a life of usefulness in 
obedience to the Divine commands; tiis is 
heaven. The evil, after death, finally go volun- 
tarily among those who love themselves and 
selfish things supremely ; and as those who are 
governed by selfishness here, for their own good 
and the welfare of society, require to be restrain- 
ed by fear and punishments, they will require 





* See portrait of Swedenborg in our new work on 
“ Physiognomy.” 
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the same in the next life when they do evil; and 
when their characters are fully developed in 
societies by themselves, they constitute hell. 
Man’s ruling love at death governs his destiny. 
The Lord leaves men in freedom here, and com- 
pels no one to be good, and the same is true here- 
after. Hell-fire is self-love. It is possible for 
man’s spiritual senses to be opened so that he 
can see and converse with the inhabitants of the 
spiritual world, but at the present day this is not 
desirable, for every man is associated with spirits 
of his own quality, like with like. 

All the inhabitants of heaven, he assures us, 
acknowledge but one God, and that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is that one God, and that when on 
earth he was God manifest in the flesh; and if our 
spiritual sight were opened, before we could 
come into association with the angels of heaven, 
we must acknowledge the Lord and live a life in 
accordance with his commandments. As few at 
this day are in such doctrines and life, the spirits 
with whom we are associated are to a greater or 
less extent evil, and evil spirits deny the Lord ; 
and if we were to follow their suggestions, they 
would lead us from Him and His Holy Word or 
the Sacred Scriptures, which are the medium of 
conjunction between heaven and men on earth. 
Evil spirits will lie and strive to deceive man in 
every possible way, and personate his acquaint- 
ances who are dead. He says that they can put 
on everything from the memory of the man with 
whom they are conversing, so as to look, speak, 
and act like his dead friend. For the above and 
for many other reasons which he gives, he advises 
men not to seek intercourse with spirits; and 
says that if we hear them speaking to us, we 
should not speak to them in return, for if we do, 
they will then know that they are with men in 
this world, which they would not otherwise 
know. 


But the great mission which Swedenborg 
claims to have been specially called to fulfill, was 
to reveal to man from the Lord the truths of a 
new dispensation, and the spiritual sense of the 
Sacred Scriptures, in fulfillment of the prophecies 
contained in the gospels and Revelation in regard 
to the Lord’s second coming in the clonds of 
heaven—not of earth; the literal sense of the 
Bible being the clouds of heaven, as man receives 
through that sense spiritual light and heat, or the 
Divine truth and love, as he receives natural 
light and heat through the natural clouds. This 
world was created from the spiritual world, and 
in every iota it must correspond to that world as 
an effect corresponds to its cause. The Word 
of the Lord, he assures us, was written in ac- 
cordance with this doctrine of correspondences, 
and therefore it differs from the writings of men 
in possessing spirit and life, like all the works of 
God. A large share of his theological writings 
were devoted to an unfolding of the spiritual 
sense of the Bible, and to revealing the doctrines 
of the New Jerusalem, which he declares is now 
descending from God out of heaven. He was 
not permitted to receive anything of the spiritual 
sense of the Word, or of the doctrines of the new 
dispensation, from any spirit or angel, but from 
the Lord alone while reading the Word. 

He professes to have witnessed, in the spiritual 
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world, in the year 1757, the last judgment pre- 
dicted in the gospels and the book of Revelation, 
and he expressed the opinion that, as a conse- 
quence of that judgment, men would thereafter be 
in a greater state of freedom on religious subjects 
than before that event, and that a new age of 
progress to the inhabitants of our world was 
inaugurated by it—in fact, that all things were to 
be made new, both in the scientific and religious 
planes of our being. 

When asked why, from a philosopher, he was 
chosen to this office, he replied, “To the end 
that the spiritual knowledge which is revealed 
at this day might be reasonably learned and 
naturally understood ; because spiritual truths 
answer unto natural ones, inasmuch as these 
originate and flow from them, and serve as a 
foundation for the former. 

In response to a Swedish clergyman, who 
visited him a short time before his death, and 
intimated that, as he was about to die, he should 
recant what he had written that was not true, he 
exclaimed: ‘“ As true as you see me before you, 
so true is everything that I have written, and I 
could have said more had I been permitted. 
When you come into eternity, you will see all 
things as I have stated and described them.” 

Swedenborg made no effort to make proselytes 
or to found a sect. He expressed the opinion 
that the doctrines revealed through him would 
first be acknowledged by the clergy, and by them 
be promulgated to the people. That the light of 
the new day to our race would gradually shine 
from the east even unto the west, until all men 
shall see eye to eye, ui.til there shall be but one 
God, and his name one in all the earth. J. 8. 

[We are much obliged to our distinguished 
correspondent for his lucid statement of Sweden- 
borg’s doctrines, which will no doubt be new to 
many of our readers. The large, intelligent, and 
respectable body of men who accept the teach- 
ings of the great seer—numbering at present 
so many thousands in Europe and America, are 
steadily increasing, both in and out of the estab- 
lished churches. It is believed that mamy of the 
leading clergymen of the Church of England, and 
of other denominations, entertain, to a greater or 
less extent, Swedenborgian views. Being com- 
paratively new, the world has not yet examined 
these doctrines, or passed judgment on them. 

We should cheerfully open our eyes to the light, 
let it come from what source it may. The truth is 
what honest men seek, and they will give ear to 
it. The Scriptures teach that man is a spirit.* 
Examine all things, and hold fast the good. 


ODO 


To Groumpiers.—Do ‘not anxiously expect what 
is not yet come; do not vainly regret what is al- 
ready past. bd 

Wuar is the difference between a crockery 
dealer and a cabinet-maker? One sells tea-sets, 
and the other settees. 





If we live in the sprit, let us also walk in the spirit. 
—(al. v. 25. Tle shall give his angels charge over thee, 
to keep thee in all thy ways. —Psa. xci. 11. Ifa man die, 
shall he live again? All the days of my appointed time 
will I wait till my change come.—Jod xiv. 14. A spirit 
passcth before my face; the hair of my fiesh stood up; I 
stood still, but I could not discern the form thereof.—Job 
iv. 15, 16. O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt ?—J/att, xiv. 31. 
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Communications. 





IN TROUBLE. 


Mr. Epiror: I am in trouble. I always was, 
always expect to be, unless you, or some other 
kind-hearted man, will tell me how to get out. 
Having often noticed how patiently, and, withal, 
how wisely, you answer correspondents, I am 
disposed to ask your advice. Iam afraid, how- 
ever, you won’t succeed im making much out of 
me. Jcan’t,and I’ve been trying these twenty 
years. The trouble is—well, it’s hard telling 
what, but it’s bad enough, I assure you. I sup- 
pose before you can prescribe, you must know 
about the disease. It’s hard to compel a fellow 
to make such an exhibit of himself; but if I must, 
I must. 

So, then, the fact is, I wasn’t put together right. 
The material is well enough—each part well 
enough of itself, but the parts “don’t jibe.” I 
wasn’t made according to pattern ; the joints are 
bad; there are too many corners sticking out, 
too many ridges and angularities. I don’t fit 
anywhere ; if the hole is round, I am sure to be 
square ; and if it’s equare, then I am three-cor- 
nered, and so it goes. Or if, by some remarkable 
streak of good luck, I do chance to get into some 
snug little hole, Iam certain to fetch out at the 
little end. And then these same sharp corners 
are forever running into somebody and making a 
muss, or else somebody runs into me, cracking 
and breaking them off most wofully. Why, I am 
black and blue, and sore all over from thé¢se con- 
tinued raps. One would think I might get round- 
ed off into some kind of shape after awhile ; but 
I don’t. 

I haven't any particular phrenological devel- 
opment that I know of. Bumps enough, though, 
ridges and projections and depressions — the 
deuce is, too many of these depressions! Phre- 
nologists call me an oddity, a lusus nature, a 
—— (Humph! don’t believe in Phrenology, any- 
how!) The girls say I am ‘“‘a regular nuisance.” 
As to physiognomy,I can’t exactly say. I’ve a 
nose, though, to be proud of, a regular asinine— 
no, not that—aquiline—no, what the plague is 
the word ?-—well, a regular snorter! It would 
have made my fortune with the first Napoleon. 
I would send you wy portrait if I dared, but I 
know you’d print it, with all sorts of irreverent 
remarks, and that would be the death of me. 
For you must also know that I am an exceedingly 
modest man! I blush at the name of my grand- 
father ; I always go the other way when I am 
like to meet anybody ; I tremble, and stammer, 
and sweat in company ; I faint, collapse, evapo- 
rate, if I have occasion to speak in public. Ah, 
who can paint the agonies of a bashful man! 
This very modesty is the death of all my hopes of 
success. Where there is anything for me to do, I 
do it; but where all have equal rights, I haven’t 
the boldness to push in with the rest. So when- 


ever there is a peculiarly juicy amd luscious peach, 
somebody always steps up and takes it while I 
am tremblingly reaching out my hand. 

I get along best with elderly ladies. Good old 
souls! they seem to pity me. 


“Such a nice 
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young man!” they say, “so excellent, so talent- 
ed——it’s a pity he’sso odd and diffident!” But the 
young ladies! Ah, me! I admire, and love, 
and adore, and all that; but set me down to talk 
with one, and in half a minute I don’t know 
myself from an Egyptian mummy. I once tried 
to make some little advances to one whom I was 
well acquainted with. (lor I am fond of domes- 
tic life, and thought a home of my own would 
be so nice!) Icalled on her. She chatted and 
smiled. I felt encouraged, and essayed a few 
soft words that I had prepared, and The 
very thought overcomes me now! I must stop! 
Mr. Editor, can you do anything for me? 
Afflictedly, J. A.M. 





Remarxs.—-We have somewhere seen a piece 
of poetry made up of beautifal and familiar lines 
from all the best poets, but unfortunately scarce- 
ly any two lines happen to coalesce or treat on 
subjects so nearly related as to jibe at all. Men- 
tally, our correspondent seems to be made upon 
that pattern. We have seen faces apparently 
made up of features gathered up, not at random, 
but selected expressly from all the extremes pos- 
sible to features human and oddly fixed together 
with just enough of face to bold them in position 
—and such a face as the whole thing made! and 
when it tried to laugh, half of it was distorted to 
the crying attitudes ; and when that half essayed 
a smile, it pulled the other half into a grin so 
sadly comical and so grotesque as to puzzle the 
beholder. When the face undertook to talk, the 
expressions were queer and coutradictory in the 
extreme. We once knew an aged couple, man 
and wife, who had two voices each. The man 
used to ‘‘ talk in meeting,” and the first time we 
heard him, we thought some roguish boy in a 
neighboring pew was mocking him. His nomi- 
nal voice wasa coarse, rattling bass ; his echo, or 
subsidiary voice, was a falsetto squeak, which said 
the same things as the voice substratum. Now, 
whether his good wife had learned this double 
voice by imitation, or had adopted it from sym- 
pathy, it is certain that her voice was double, 
and about as near like that of her husband as it 
well could be. <A lady friend of ours, and our 
‘ Betsey Ann,” called one day on this woman, 
and hearing her voice sometimes with an echo, 
and sometimes alternate between common-talk 
and crying-talk, our friends, in sympathy, com- 
menced to cry too, not having been able to de- 
cipher the subject and its mode of utterance suf- 
ficiently to know its import. The old lady was 
evidently in earnest, and apparently telling some 
sad tale. At one breath she cried her words, at 
the next she commanded a sadly cracked voice, 
but a voice just above the weeping point. When 
the goodman came in to join the party at tea, and 
he with his basso-falsetto voice joined in in conver- 
sation with his wife’s half-cry, half-laugh veice, 
our friends found in the odd sounds abundant oc- 
casion to be amused, and they laughed heartily 
at everything that was said as if it were funny. 
In the course of time, hewever, they learned to 
understand the queer couple well enough to com- 
prehend that they were talking about the loss of 
a son of theirs. Thus they had ignorantly and 
innocently been laughing about something net 
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funny at all—except, perhaps, in the way it was 
uttered. It was the manner, not the matter, that 
was laughable. 

Let our friend take courage. 
queerly made up as he. 
not mitigation. Something must be done with 
odds and ends. Our friend seems to be a rehash 
of all the three-cornered pieces of mind and body, 
and it were perhaps well that they all be put in 
one parcel. It may be hard for the parcel, but 
isn’t it better for the rest of us? We reckon it 
is. Therefore, friend, for the public good, con- 
sent to be eccentric and odd. You may yet be 
made even if you can find some one whose eccen- 
tricities will supplement your own. Odd halves 
of shears are made useful, and as happy as shears 
can be, by being mated. 


Others are as 
But multiplication is 


——? > 


A LECTURER’S OPINION. 





A LITERARY gentleman and lecturer from Eng- 
land, now residing in Canada, writes as follows: 

Mr. Eprror—Having taken your excellent pe- 
riodical for several years, I am in duty bound to 
say that no family, no lecturer, no gentleman can 
do without it, to do well. I have written two ar- 
ticles to your paper on Psychology as a duty, con- 
tradicting false doctrines or doubts manifested 
by some of your correspondents who are very 
clever on the wrong path, and who could be 
equally clever on the right path if possessed of 
the will to be so. T look upon Psychology as 
upon the metaphysics of Phrenology ; and both 
are linked together—one the spiritual and the 
other the animal, comprehending all the animal 
vital phenomena of our lowernature; yet in man 
so wedded, that to separate them would be to 
mar the plan of compound existence: they must 
be taken in, as a compound inseparable study ; 
while Physiology may be also introduced as an 
ancilla to the proofs of means to ends, and the 
existence of the Drestaner of the grand design. 
There is no building without an architect, and no 
plan without a planner. 

There are gratifications for the propensities ; 
and if so, there are also gratifications for the 
spiritual sentiments of man. 

The objects of appetites are before us—unde- 
niable facts—created for a purpose—and so are 
the objects of the moral sentiments; and they 
were also created, or bestowed, or imparted with 
a purpose. 

Those who are hungry, believe that the objects 
to appease their hunger exist; and those who 
thirst, believe that the object exists to slake it. 
Those who have the moral sentiments large, be- 
lieve in heaven and immoriality. Nothing was 
created wilhout an object for the thing’s gratifi- 
cation. 

The hungry man and the lascivious man know 
their objects and possess faith in their existence, 
but it does not damn the doctrine of immortality 
in angelic form if they have not the medium by 
which it can be felt, heard, and seen. The ani- 
mal man is to be pitied; he may be intellectual, 
too, yet lacking the third story; lacking the 
moral sentiments—being idiotic or blind—he can 
not believe, because he ean neither hear, feel, 
nor see the grandeur, the beauty, or the reality 


of spiritual existence ! 
* True, tis pity— 
Pity ’tis, tis cue.” 
By trying, he may develop something of a better 
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nature. He can improve. A French author 


makes a beautiful remark: 

* L’immortalité est la gloire de ’homme; sans 
Vimmortalité, il n’est plus qu’un étre iusignifi- 
cant !” 

Man’s crowning glory is his immortality, and 
truly he is (without it) » mere animal—an insig- 
nificant creature ! 

Bad natures are evolved from bad marriages. 
Ihave no time to write—I wish I had, I should 
write more often. F. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


A Goon Sistrr.—I am the eldest of nine chil- 
dren, and feeling that I owe much of my present 
knowledge and happiness to Phrenology, I being 
very desirous that my two younger sisters and 
brother should steer their barks aright, I have 
induced them to send for the Journat, and also 
to send their likenesses, to learn what avocation 
would be most suitable for them to follow. Had 
it not been for Phrenology, I might this day have 
been groping my way in the dark, dissatisfied 
with myself and all around me. 

Please say to that sister who married a man 
without a home, and whose husband has been in 
the army, that six years ago I married a man 
without a home, who has also been in the service 
of his country. We have now a neat, happy 
home—one of the prettiest little places she ever 
saw, with 120 acres of land. Therefore I would 
say to all the young ladies, marry a man who has a 
HEAD to MAKE and take care of a home. MRS. 8. W. 

A Murxister’s Opryion.—Though differing from 
somewhat of its teachings occasionally, being a 
minister of Ohio M. E. Church, I can but regard 
it as a very valuable publication, a well-nigh in- 
dispensable to the formation of the purest relig- 
jous faith, an abiding friend to pure and deep 
thought. And I count myself as a life-long sub- 
scriber. REV. B. 0. H. 

Tuoucut Hs Wovutp Try Ir.—I sent for the 
January number of your JournaL to see what 
kind of a paper it was, and how I would like it. 
I liked it so well that I have taken every number 
since. I would not miss knowing what it has 
taught me about myself for a dozen times the 
price of it. Every one—young folks especially— 
should have it. Keep on as you have started. 

WM. McL. 

Youna Morners.—I have read your JournaL 
with much interest since January, and I regret 
that I had not previously become acquainted 
with its teachings. I prize its instructions in 
Physiology as well as Phrenology. How essen- 
tial it is that young mothers, upon whom such 
sacred responsibilities rest, should understand 
more of the structure of their own bodies! Ex- 
perience teaches something of the laws of life 
and health, but oftentimes when too late. 

MRS. E. 8. M. 

Tor Purenotoaican Socrery.—I find on perus- 
ing your Jougnat that you have formed a Phre- 
nological Society. I believe it will be one of the 
best scientific societies in America, and will doa 
vast amount of good ; and hope some day to be 
able to cast a mite into the treasury to help 
along so good a cause. WORKING WOMAN. 

A Travenina Companton.—I would not do 
without the Journat for five or ten dollars per 
year. In my journeyings I always have in my 
pockets a Journat to read during +he snatches of 


tine. I wish a hearty God-speed to the Jour- 
na, and I subscribe myself one of its very warm- 
est friends. DOCTOR B. F. B. 
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‘(Ir I might give a short hint to an {impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him hfs fate, If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbfased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,’’—De Foe, 
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‘SWHAT THEY SAY. 





Tue ghost of Mrs. Grundy “ makes 
cowards of us all.” Our standard of ex- 
cellence is not above “ what will people 
say.” We are the servants of other peo- 
ple’s eyes and ears, and we dress, talk, 
sing, perform, and walk for approving 
smiles and pleasing words. If praised 
even by a flatterer—no matter for what 
—our vanity induces us to take off our 
hat and make a fashionable bow in ac- 
knowledgment for the undeserved com- 
pliment. The love of praise is inherent. 
The foolish fear of failure and of criti- 
cism keeps thousands in lifelong obscur- 
ity, playing second to inferiors, and pre- 
vents many noble intellects from going 
forward, assuming responsibilities, and 
doing their simple duty in the world of 
work and growth in grace. 

It is well to have a regard for appear- 
ances. We are commanded to “ avoid” 
not only the evil, but even “ the appear- 
ance of evil.” The child looks to its pa- 
rent for example, direction, and guidance; 
and the youth, to the teacher; while the 
teacher, the preacher, and the ruler pro- 
fess to look for the same purpose to rey- 
elation and to God. This should be the 
standard for all men. With us, the ques- 
tion should be, not “what will the peo- 
ple say?” but how will He regard it? 
As between ourselves and Heaven, is it 
best? is it right? The unperverted 
judgment of every man assures him that 
it is his privilege and his duty to wor- 
ship God and to live a holy life. Yet 
how many, from the fear of man, hesi- 
tate about taking up the cross, and so 
remain without the pale of religious in- 
fluences, and lead lives not quickened by 
the Holy Spirit, and not in accordance 
with his His teachings and His require- 
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ments. Such men are governed by the 
lower power, and are slaves to bad asso- 
ciations and to mere human opinion—to 
Approbativeness instead of Conscien- 
tiousness. This criticism applies rather 
to younger persons than to the aged. 
Such questions as the following are cur- 
rent: “‘ What did he say?” ‘Did he 
seem pleased?” ‘How did I appear ?” 
“Ts my dress becoming ?” “ Were my 
waterfall, my birds, my jewels, or the 
serpents in my hair according to: the 
fashion ?” ‘Oh, yes,” says the flatterer ; 
“you were the observed of all observ- 
ers. All eyes were upon you. Every 
one remarked, ‘ How angelic! how al- 
most divine!?” Vain, silly, and godless 
men and women feed on such husks till 
their mental appetites become thoroughly 
perverted. Then, later in life, when the 
surface or skin-deep beauty fades away, 
and the flatterer becomes less prodigal of 
his cheap compliments, the poor thing 
feels neglected, and complains that he or 
she “has not a friend on earth.” Even 
the dog seems to have less respect for 
the soulless victim of a foolish flatterer. 
These are the faithless, selfish creatures 
who, doubting the goodness of God, 
finally pronounce “ life a failure.” They 
have sought to adorn the person instead 
of the spirit; to attract attention to 
themselves rather than to do good; to 
shine in “ borrowed plumes” rather than 
in the light of His glory. Verily they 
have their reward. 


Another class, on a higher plane, not 
less scrupulous to avoid every impro- 
priety, have been governed by very dif- 
ferent motives. They expected to incur 
the scoffs of the worldly and the wicked 
when in the line of duty ; but conscious 
of being guided by His spirit, and hay- 
ing that rectitude of purpose which for- 
tifies, there is no hesitation, no backslid- 
ing, no lukewarmness, no half-way work, 
no fear of Mrs. Grundy or the scoffers, 
but a fall and complete consecration to 
do His will in any and in every sphere 
to which circumstances may call. 

Now, under this Divine order of 
things, the work of progress and im- 
provement begins on a correct basis, a 
foundation as firm as the everlasting 
hills, and the tendency of every step is 
upward. All the faculties, and all the 
functions of soul and body, act in ac- 
cordance with the will of Him who cre- 
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ated us, and we become one with Him, 
peaceful, trusting, joyous, and happy. 
Do others remark and smile at our rigid 
adherence to principle? Do they com- 
miserate us because we deny ourselves 
the cheap “luxuries” of ephemeral dis- 
play and occasional dissipation? Do 
they wonder at our “self-denial?”  Si- 
lently, and in their very inmost souls, 
they respect us the more for these very 
things, and promise themselves that they, 
too, will, at some future time, adopt the 
same mode of life. Selfish love of dis- 
play—perverted or unregenerated Ap- 
probativeness—brings untold misery into 
the world. Numerous defalcations, for- 
geries, desertions, elopements, infanti- 
cides, suicides, and murders may be 
traced directly to this. 

Reader, life is short; your time on 
earth is limited. Your accountability is 
Jirst to your God, rather than to the 
eyes and ears of men and women. See 
to it that you have His approval rather 
than theirs, and it matters not “ what 
Mrs. Grundy says.” 
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BRAIN AND MIND. 


A terrer from W. C. Irwin, some time ago re- 
ceived, contains, among other things, the follow- 
ing question : 

‘Where is the proof for the statement, folio 
167 of A. P. J., 1865, that the brain is the organ 
of the mind—that is, a material machine which 
the mind uses?’’ 

We did not in the place cited profess to furnish 
that proof, but specified to the contrary, holding 
the fact as commonly and correctly admitted. 
But we are happy to answer Mr. Irwin as well as 
time and space permit. 

By ‘‘ proof’ we do not mean a mathematical 
demonstration, but a showing that will convince 
a mind of average fairness and intelligence. On 
this principle, we say that the brain is the organ 
of the mind, or the material machine which the 
rind uses, because, 

1. There is an invariable connection between 
brain and mind (natural and healthy brain and 
mind are meant). There is always mental mani- 
festation where there is brain, unless exceptional 
circumstances prevent. 

2. On the other hand, there is never any men- 
tal manifestation without brain; while there 
may be not only without arms, legs, but even 
without eyesight, or hearing, taste, or smell—as 
in the case of Laura Bridgman, who had but one 
sense (touch) left out of the, five. And the like 
is trueabout injuries. Injuries to the brain often 
extinguish manifestations of mind, while this is 
not the case from injuries to any other part, ex- 
cept as they tend to destroy all life together. 

8. Minds vary and brains vary as the minds do 
that use them, which is a chief doctrine of Phre- 
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nology. Now it is reasonable to suppose that 
the brain, which changes as tho mind does, while 
no other part does so, is the special machine which 
the brain uses. The stomach is found to be the 
organ for digestion in a similar way. 

4. It is believed that it can not be shown that 
there is anything for the brain to do except to 
serve as the machine for mental manifestations ; 
so that if it is not that, it is a useless lump. 

5. Conversely, it cam be shown that all the 
other parts of the frame are for other purposes ; 
so that there is no material machine for the 
mind if the brain be not such. 

This proof might be piled up by many conver- 
gent particulars, but these arguments are suffi- 
cient. 

Will our correspondent excuse us for pointing 
out a phrase which indicates rather inaccurate 
thought? He says it (the brain) ‘‘confers an 
immortal spirit upon every animal that has 
brain.” Now, 1. It will not do to assume that ani- 
mals have immortal spirits. And, 2. It is inac- 
curate to say that brain ‘‘confers’’ or gives an im- 
mortal spirit. Brain is mere matter, and can not 
give a spirit any more than skull can. 

We do not make this criticism otherwise than 
in kindness. Mr. Irwin is evidently a thought- 


ful person, and a fair comment will doubtless be * 


welcome rather than otherwise to him. And be- 
sides, the phrase criticised is so obscure, that we 
are justified in doubting whether we have an- 
swered the thoughts that Mr. Irwin had in his 
mind on the main subject. 

We are always glad to hear from him or any 
other right-minded man or woman. 


————— oe 
THE CHOLERA. 


Our European exchanges are full of startling 
accounts of the ravages and steady westward 
progress of this fell destroyer—the worst of hu- 
man scourges. Commencing in the East, it is 
working westward. In China, Russia, Turkey, 
Prussia, etc., it has swept—is sweeping—off thou- 
sands daily. 

According to its common course, the epidemic 
will soon reach western Europe, and sweep 
thence over the German States, Belgium, France, 
and Great Britain, from whence it will be 
brought to America. Intercourse between the 
United States and Europe is now so regular and 
so frequent—it is almost like a daily line—by 
one or more of the numerous steamers, that it 
will be impossible—no matter how carefully the 
quarantine regulations be observed—to keep it 
out. Wewho speak the same language in the 
Old and New countries are so mixed up by trade, 
commerce, literature, etc., that our interests are 
daily becoming more and more inseparable. An 
affliction there becomes an affliction here. An 
affliction here—the rebellion, for example — 
causes untold suffering by starvation there. But 
an epidemic like the cholera, which bafiles all 
medical skill, spreads like wildfire along the 
water-courses, railways, and other thoroughfares. 
Then what is to be done to avert this threatened 
pestilence ? 

This: Trust in God, and do our duty. But 
what is our duty? To obey the laws of our 


being. 





What are those laws? 
“TEMPERANCE IN ALL THINGS,” good food, pure 
air, regular bodily exercises, plenty of sleep, a 
clean skin, good digestion, a clear conscience, 
and good-will to man. 

If you feed on garbage, drink slops, swill-milk, 
alcoholic liquors, medicinal bitters, chew, smoke, 
or snuff tobacco, lie around nights on the wharfs, 
breathe the odors from dirty streets, dirty sew- 
ers, bone-boiling establishments, filthy cellars, 
unclean stables, pig-pens, slaughter yards, water- 
closets, and other pestilential places; or if you 
“‘abuse yourselves” by any excess, you are in 
danger, and will be an easy subject for attack. 

If you are a wicked transgressor, a doubting 
skeptic, a timid coward, you are in danger. 

An AnEcpoTE.— When lecturing in New Orleans, 
several years ago, we visited the hospitals, asy- 
lums, schools, and other public places, kept so 
nice and clean by the Sisters of Mercy. We re- 
marked to a warden, that we should not fear the 
cholera here; when he replied, ‘There was 
never a case known to occur within these walls. 
Here, the prisoners have regular rations dealt 
out to them. They get no alcoholic liquors ; 
commit no excesses ; retire early, and escape the 
cholera. If a young man residing here can not 
regulate his appetite, and feels in danger of the 
disease, let him commit a crime meriting impris- 
onment, and he will be shut up during the prev- 
alence of the plague, and he will be quite safe.” 

Farra vs. Frar.—Two ladies in New Orleans, 
from the North, were attacked at the same time 
and in the same way. The one overcome by fear 
gave up in despair, lamenting the absence of hus- 
band, children, and friends, exclaiming, “‘ Oh, I 
shall die! I know I shall die! The other, with 
faith, calmness, self-possession, and trust in Proy- 
idence, remarked that she, too, felt quite alone, 
away from home and family ; ‘but if it be the 
will of God that I should go hence, I hope I may 
be resigned.” 

We inquired of the landlady if she considered 
these cases dangerous. She promptly replied, 
“ That one, with so much fear, will die; and the 
other will recover.”’ Surprised at this confident an- 
swer, we interposed, “‘ they were both well but an 
hour ago, and that one—the first—seemed to have 
the best constitution—why may she not reéover ?” 
Her answer was: ‘“ Did you not hear her say, ‘I 
know I shall die?’?” Sure enough she did. The 
other cast herself, as it were, into the keeping of 
Him who ean save, and with the spirit of perfect 
resignation let nature take its course. She re- 
covered, and is a living witness to-day in favor 
of the power of Fara. 

Those who live in the mountains, or in the 
country, away from the dissipations of city life, 
and breathe the pure air, escape the cholera. 
So do the more cleanly and temperate citizens. 
The cholera attacks first those who are the most 


fit, those whose blood has been rendered impure 
by improper living; while those best fortified, 
such as we have described, are exempt, and es- 
cape. With clean streets—nuisances removed— 
pure air, good food, and proper sanitary arrange- 
ments, we may hope to escape, or at least to be 
touched lightly, by the cholera, which will, no 
doubt, pay us a visit early next spring or sum- 
mer. Let us be fortified with health, and ready 
for it. 


They are these: | TRUST IN GOD, AND DO THE RIGHT. 


Covra@s, brother! do not stumble, 
Though the path be dark as night; 

There’s a star to guide the humbie— 
Trust in God, and do the right. 


Let the road be long and dreary, 
And its ending out of sight; 

Foot it bravely—strong or weary, 
Trust in God, and do the right. 


th Re 


EQUAL RIGHTS. 


‘« An old Republican” quotes from a former 
number, “ Is not our Government based on equal 
rights ?”’ inquires if the people of any one of the 
Southern States are controlled by any power, in 
any degree, in respect to the right of fixing the 
status of their inhabitants as respects age, color, 
sex, education, etc., where are their equal rights, 
or how much democracy do they enjoy? 

We do not propose to go into an elaborate 
discussion on this question, but merely suggest to 
our correspondent that we never expect to see 
what is really equal rights anywhere, until the 
millennium. There is no place this side of heav- 
en where there are or can be equal rights, and 
even there, according to some theologists, there 
are governors and governed. 

Our Declaration of Independence in asserting 
that all men are born equal, and endowed with 
certain inalienable rights, can scarcely be con- 
strued to mean that in any government or society 
there should not be rights surrendered in ex- 
change for benefits received. A Frenchman, Ger- 
man, or Irishman may be equal in the meaning 
of the Declaration to a native-born American, 
but they never can become equal to him politi- 
cally, as under our Constitution they are not eli- 
gible to the office of President. We might reply 
to our correspondent by asking him whether it 
would be equal rights to have laws in any State 
prohibiting its inhabitants, of whatever age, sex, 
or color, from the enjoyments of any of the po- 
litical or social privileges conferred upon them 
in any other State? Yet there are scarcely two 
States in the Union that have not different laws. 

Give us equal and just laws protecting al/ in 
the inalienable rights particularized in the Dec- 
laration, namely, Life, Liserry, and THE PUR- 
SUIT OF HAPPINESS, and we will be willing to 
let rights as to minor things take chance among 
the vexed questions of all times. 

Judging from the tone of his letter, our corre- 
spondent would object most strenuously to allow- 
ing the whole people of any Southern State to 
unite in forming their new constitutions, and ev- 
idently means State when he says people ; for in 
conclusion he says, “If the U. §., by reason of 
her strength, controls her [? the State] in this re- 
spect,” etc. Much discussion would be saved if 
all would remember that the people make the 
States, and without ¢hem it has no status. The 
people, not the States, framed the Constitution, 
and the pecple of the Union will see to it that 
the States do not destroy the Union and the 
country, or the liberties of the people. The Uni- 
ted States guaranties of republican forms of gov- 
ernment to each State must be made good. 
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GOING SOUTH. 


We are constantly receiving letters from per- 
sons desirous of emigrating Southward, asking for 
information in regard to the climate, soil, pro- 
ductions, and present condition of the States 
lately in rebellion. The following will serve as 
specimens of the questions propounded in these 
letters : 

1. What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of the Southern Atlantic seaboard as a field for 
immigration ? 

2. What are the physical characteristics and 
the climate of the “ Middle Country” of South 
Carolina? 

8. What localities in the South are most health- 
ful? 

4. Can land be procured in the South at low 
rates by actual settlers, or will it all get into the 
hands of speculators? 

5. Is there at present, as represented in the 
papers, an actual want of subsistence at the 
South ? 

6. Would you advise any one to go to Texas 
at present? etc. 

To answer all these questions, to say nothing 
of other similar ones, in detail and in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner, would require a volume in- 
stead of the column or two of the JouRNAL now 
at our command; but we will do the best we can 
under the circumstances. 

1. Among the advantages of the Southern coast 
region as a place for Northerners and Europeans 
to seek permanent homes in, at the present time, 
are— 

(1.) The superior facilities for getting there 
with stock, implements, etc., and of procuring 
any needed supplies from the North. 

(2.) The security insured by the vicinity of 
garrisons of national troops, which are more 
numerous here than in the interior. 

(3.) The comparative nearness of a market for 
whatever crop may be produced. 

The principal disadvantages are— 

(1.) The heat of the climate, which is greater 
than farther up the country. To the “sea islands” 
and the bluffs along the immediate coast this 
objection does not apply in full force, as the sea 
breeze modifies the climate greatly, making it 
generally quite comfortable both in summer and 
winter. 

(2.) The unhealthiness of large portions of the 
“low country,” which extends from the coast for 
from fifty to a hundred miles into the interior. 
This bas been greatly exaggerated, as has been 
demonstrated by our soldiers during the war, but 
is not without some foundation. The sea islands 
and many places on the mainland open to_the sea 
breeze are, however, not included in this category. 

(8.) The crops for which this region are best 
fitted (rice and cotton) are such as Northerners 
and Europeans have no experience in cultivating, 
and they would, at the outset, labor under a 
degree of disadvantage on this account. 

(4.) The lands in this region are not now for 
sale, as a general rule, except in large tracts, 
which could be purchased and cultivated only 
with large capital. This difficulty may be obvi- 
ated, however, by forming companies to buy up 
these large tracts or plantations and divide them 
into large or small farms, as may be required. 

2. The middle country of South Carolina is 
described as “a belt of low sand-hills,’’ which, 





| however, conveys to the general reader no correct 
idea of the region. It is mainly a nearly level 
country, the so-called «‘sand-hills’’ being elevated 
but a few feet above the surface of the ponds and 
swamps which here and there intersect the up- 
lands. As we approach the “upper country” the 
surface becomes more rolling. The forest growth 
consists of a mixture of the long-leafed pine and 
the hard woods—oak, hickory, black walnut, 
black gum, ete. The soil of the “hills” or up- 
lands is sandy and only moderately productive, 
but very easy of cullivation. The staple produc- 
tions are cotton and Indian corn. Peaches and 
wild plums grow everywhere without cultivation. 
Apples, pears, figs, grapes and other small fruits 
may be had in abundance with proper attention 
and care. The climate is of course pretty hot in 
summer, but the nights are invariably cool. 
There is no healthier country in the world. 
Before the war, land could be bought for from 
$5 to $10 per acre. It is still lower now. The 
bottom lands, there called ‘‘swamps,” are very 
rich and heavily timbered. Better lands can 
hardly be found anywhere, but the expense of 
bringing them into cultivation is considerable, 
and under the old system of labor it has not been 
found practicable to make them largely available. 
There is room here for many thousands of ad- 
ditional population. 

8. The most erroneous notions prevail in regard 

-to the healthfulness of the South generally. The 
Southern States are not less, but more healthful 
than the Northern States. There are compara- 
tively limited regions like the “low country” of 
Southern Atlantic States, already referred to, 
which is reputed to be very insalubrious in sum- 
mer, and we think not without some real grounds; 
but it is, we are convinced, much less so than is 
generally supposed. With these exceptions the 
whole Soutbern country may be set down as quite 
as healthy as any other in the world.* 

Northern people become most readily acclima- 
tized in the northern and more elevated regions 
of the Southern States, inclnding Western North 
Carolina, Northern South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama and Hastern Tennessee. This is a mag- 
nificent region, the resources of which have hardly 
begun to be developed. It will suit people of 
Northern birth and education better than either 
the seaboard or the middle country. The main 
objection to it, at present, is that it is not so easily 
accessible as some other parts. 

4, Land can be bought at very low rates at 
present in all the Southern States. Speculators, 
however, will operate there as they do everywhere 
else. The true way to keep out of their clutches 
is for those intending to emigrate to form associa- 
tions or companies for the purpose of buying and 
dividing among themselves such tracts of land as 
they may need, as already suggested. 

5. Most of the accounts we get in the papers 
in reference to the present condition of the South 
are in the highest degree unreliable, being written 
to subserve party purposes and giving at best 
but a one-sided view. There is undoubtedly a 
great scarcity of the necessaries of life in some 





* The writer of this has resided in South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Tennessee, and traveled extensively else- 
where in the Sou'h, and speaks from experience and 
observation. 
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particular regions, especially those which were 
the actual theater of large military operations 
during the war, while in other parts of the country 
not thus devastated, there is enough and to spare. 

6. We would not advise any one to go to Texas 
at present unless personally well acquainted 
there, or going in company with those who know 
the region in which they purpose tosettle. Settlers 
should go to that magnificent State in large com- 
panies, as munch to enable them to overcome the 
natural obstacles which that half-wild condition 
of the country presents, as to protect themselves 
against any lawless viclence that might, in the 
present transitional state of society there, be 
apprehended. 

We regret the brief and imperfect manner in 
which we have been compelled, for want of space, 
to reply to our correspondents’ questions, but 
shall probably recur to the subject in future 
numbers. 
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VISITORS ARE COMING. 
AMERICANS, MAKE READY! 





Oren your hearts and your houses and give 
them a cordial reception, such a one as you 
would like to receive were you set down three 
thousand miles from home, among total stran- 
gers. Our friend, Mr. Tuomas Coox, of European 
tourist fame (not Captain Cook, the navigator), 
informs us, by letter, that he is about to organize 
a grand sea and land excursion through the Uni- 
ted States. He will probably charter a steam- 
ship, and bring to our shores a thousand—more 
or less—of the better class of Europeans, English, 
Trish, Scotch, Welsh, with others from the Con- 
tinent, who may wish to visit the chief towns 
and cities, together with the mountains and 
lakes, in the United States. These excursionists, 
who have time and means at their disposal, will 
make the tour simply to gratify a desire to see 
the country and their long-absent American cou- 
sins, not with a view of remaining among us, 
though perchance they may ultimately find it for 
their interests to return to us. 

When in England, it was our pleasure to join 
one of these excursions into Scotland, which 
proved to us exceedingly interesting, and we may 
therefore speak from personal experience when 
we commend Mr. Cook’s plan to our friends in 
Europe and America. Such moderate terms will 
be agreed upon as will enable the tourist to see 
the most at the least possible expense. 

Mr. Cook will soon come to New York and 


make all the necessary arrangements in advance, 
securing conveyance by river, rail, and lake to 
such places as may be included in the programme. 
It should embrace New England, the Canadas, 
the great lakes of the North, and the great riy- 
ers and mountains of the West, thence to the. 
Gulf of Mexico, returning through the South to 
New York. But more of this hereafter. We 
make this announcement with the greatest plea- 
sure, and predict for Mr. Cook and his tourists 
the happiest results. Nor will this first great 
Anglo-American excursion be the last. It will 
initiate a system which must become popular, so 
much so, indeed, that additional steamships and 
railways conveyances will be necessary. Ameri- 
cans, above all others, are fond of traveling, and 
thousands of our people will avail themselves of 
any opportunity to visit the Old World when it 
can be done at a moderate cost of time and mo- 
ney. Mr. Coox is the gentleman to engineer and 
manage this great work. Let the press lend a 
hand ; let our landlords and hotel-keepers make 
ready ; and let the people everywhere receive and 
entertain these intelligent and enterprising Ku- 
ropean excursionists. 
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MADAME HAHNEMANN. 
LETTER FROM MRS. H. H. GREENOUGH. 


[Lavy physicians, and those about to enter upon 
the study of medicine, will be interested in the 
following correspondence. At another time we 
hope to publish a likeness, with sketch of char- 
acter and biography of this distinguished lady 
physician, Madame Hahnemann,—Ep. A. P. J.] 

New York, 1865, 

My pear Mrs. Wetis—I return to you the letter of 
Madame Hahnemann, thanking you for the privilege of 
reading it, and having the honor of an acquaintance with 
her it gives me pleasure to say to you that her commendas 
tion of the work in which you are engaged is enforced by 
example and by the devotion of her life to the profession 
of her distinguished husband. Ter life indeed illustrates 
the earnest and labor-loving spirit which her letter indi- 
cates, and which it recommends to our sex.* 

She receives patients at least six hours of the day (both 
male and female), and prescribes for them apparently with 
great success, as her rooms are always full of persons of 
the highest rank and intelligence, each waiting the de- 
parture of the previous applicant and the announces 
ment of the name registered in the order of the cards 
received at entrance. The receiving-room is full of works 
of art, mostly of great value, many of them being gifts of 
wealthy and distinguished individuals. Two days in the 
week Madame Hahnemann goes to Versailles, where she 
receives all day those to whom it is difficult to see her at 
Paris. 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE, 

Madame Hahnemann has a beautiful presence, and 
though no longer young, possesses a-charm ir the benevo- 
lence and dignity which characterize her manner beyond 
that even of youth and beauty. She is most captivating 
to all. Her soft white hair falls in natural curls about her 
face, harmonizing sweetly with its gentle character, and 
imparting a tender light to the fair complexion and the 
pale rose which still gives freshness to her well-formed 
and delicate features. The serenity of her manner, the 
refinement and elegance of her whole appearance, pre- 
dispose to confidence, and indicate that elevation of soul 
which is allied to noble purpose and to the intelligent 
occupation of her life, and illustrates the fact that in the 
practice of the medical profession a woman need lose 
nothing of her natural delicacy. 

Madame Hahnemann is entitled, by her position and 
wealth, to luxury and ease, but she prefers to deserve the 
gratitude of society to receiving its homage and its 
pleasures, and to become its friend rather than its victim 
or its toy. 

I am glad that in this country so many are availing 
themselves of this new path to usefulness and independ- 
ence which is opened to them by the Homeopathic 
Medical College for Women in New York. Each day 
shows more clearly the necessity for female coadjutors in 
the healing art, and the fact that in our female academies 
it is now thought of the highest importance to number 
among the professors a lady of known intelligence and of 
acknowledged superiority as a resident physician and 
teacher of physiology, commends itself to the thinking 
portion of our sex as a sign of the times worthy of their 
consideration. The inauguration of medical instruction 
to women is one of the mighty movements of the age, and 
a link in the chain of events which is ushering in the latter- 
day glory, and I can not but hope that among the many 
well-trained and well-developed of female minds now 
hungering and thirsting for an occupation worthy of them, 
there will be many who will improve the opportunity to 
prepare themselves for usefulness and fame, offered by 
the college for which Madame Hahnemann predicts such 
important results. 

I hear of one young lady, the daughter of a clergyman, 
-who is almost constantly occupied visiting the sick and 
needy. Such is the esteem in which she is held, and so 

j highly is her labor of love and intelligence valued, that 
her father’s parishioners presented her, as an aid to her 
work, with a splendid black horse saddled and bridled, a 
valuable gold watch, massive gold chain, and a set of solid 


* We may publish this letter at another time.—Eb. 
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gold buttons of exquisite workmanship, The time ordin- 
arily given to fashionable visiting and the equipage 
necessary to it might be made very erjoyable by appro- 
priating the same talents which make one well received 
in the social circle, to the relief of suffering and to the 
growth of science. The highest authori'y in medicine for 
the treatment of her own sex is a woman, and as such is 
regarded by the medical world, her writings being the 
preferred text-books of the schools, Dr. Marcy has assured 
me that were a thousand women at this moment prepared 
to become practitioners, their practice would equal that of 
any physician in this city, which statement is in a measure 
proved by the immediate demand for partners us female 
physicians in the different medical institutions and in 
private practice immediately on their graduation. 
Thanking you again for sending to me a letter which 
has called up many an agreeable association of the dis- 
tinguished woman who penned it, I am truly anxious that 
others may copy her earnest and labor-loving spirit, and 
that such women as America bas produced, and whose 
power has been so recently manifested in the inspiration 
of the sanitary commission, should find new elements of 
strength in the acquisition of medical skill and in the ap- 
Plication of intelligent energy to the amelioration of the 
evils arising from the ignorance so deplorably prevalent 
among their own sex, of interests most vital to their well- 
being and of that of the generations to whom they are in 
a measure responsible for their conditions of birth and of 
healthy constitution, Yours with sincere regard, H.H.G. 


<-> —__ 
CHANGED. 


BY REY. HENRY G. PERRY, A.M. 


Bess me! an old man muttered, 
As he limped along the street, 
I hardly know a person 
Of the multitude I meet; 
The men seem not the same, 
And women look so strange— 
It must be—yes, alas! 
They all grow old and change. 


The dwellings by the wayside, 
- And the signs upon the stores, 
The commons, and the corners, 
Trees and fences, windows, doors, 
Chimneys, crooks, and crannies, 
Where’er my eye may range, 
Tell-tale Time has labeled 
Over with Change, Change, Cuanenu! 


And the old man, pausing then, 

On the pavement (where he used, 
Days agone, to halt and chat, 

Hale, with those departed), mused. 
Not long ere two acquaint 

Passed by. Snfote on his ear: 
“ 7s not that Gaffer 5 yon ? 

So old, and changed, and queer |” 

Narcnz, Miss., 1865. 
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Gam, Hamitton.—Carroll’s Literary 
Register has some sharp criticism on that sharp essayist, 
Miss Dodge, whose now de plume is Gail Hamilton, 
Among other things it says: “‘ Gail Hamilton is a very cley- 
er, and sometimes a really instructive journalist. But as 
books, her volumes are open to a good deal of criticism. We 
confess ourselves tired of her sharp, high-pressure style, 
which becomes so monotonous through its endless verbal 
gymnastics. It lacks repose, depth, simplicity—many of 


the qualities of a true literary style. It does not represent 
the actual spiritual condition of the wrtter. but rather her 
mind in an effervescent state, which, like all forced moods, 
is artificial and painful.” 


Tor FounDER AND THE DEFENDER OF 
Tub Unton.—Mr. N.S. Bennett, of 486 Broadway, is pub- 
lishing a very effective photographic picture, say ten by 
fourteen inches, under this title, with excellent portra'ts 
of Presidents Washington and Lincoln. These portraits 


are supported by figures of Justice, Liberty, and Industry. 
The canopy is composed of the National Diag, kept in 
position by the Amcrican Kagle with ouistreiched wings. 
It will become « popular ornament with patriotic Ameri- 
cans, Price, $2 each, 
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LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 


BY REV. EDEN R. LATTA, 





Exma, I would that life might be 
Ever as fair and sweet to thee 
As it appeareth now; 
That pleasure might its tissue weave, 
And never care its impress leave 
Upon thy beauteous brow. 


Oh, may no thorns be in thy path, 
But sweetest flowers fair Flora hath, 
Spring ever ’neath thy feet ; 
And as they bloom, or fade in death, 
With deeply odoriferous breath, 

Make every moment sweet, 


And may it be thy blissful lot, 
With some fond heart, in some sweet spot, 
To live a life of love; 
Then bidding earth and friends farewell, 
Arise, on angel-wings, to dwell 
In that bright home above. 
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POPULAR LECTURERS. 


WE give a partial list, embracing the names and ad- 
dresses of well-known lecturers, whose services may be 
secured on the usual terms. Besides these, there are many 
clergymen, college professors, editors, authors, and poets, 
who give lectures, readings, and orations on special 
occasions. ; 


Prof. Agassiz. ..cc.s<0.. 0 e'djetars ejerstarsis Boston (now absent). 
Bev. Wise Ae Bartlett. .sccescscce cscs Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher ...........00. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev.)Dr: Bellows........ Eatalcalaretrelslale'e acess New York. 
CharlestB arley aise seisciss's'se'seisiviclsieisielelsl= Plainfield, Conn. 
WilliamieB uxloyiesce a sae siestessnaieistclalcisicctirss ce New York. 
Beye Mr BrookSi. octccerctes stolmletayero)aie/atetatsteie'ers Philadelphia. 
George W. Guneay.armlcete- sci. en's oticciaw ace New York. 
POM Woda tle CHAPIN cae cists sleleiein eisats cleletel sia 2s New York. 
WWSVe DE CHREGVON cure acc's cise als staclel sialelOMelelefeiatetst« New York. 
Re Vari Collyer ae siagisiniestsia oa see siaaisaiesipieeie Chicago. 
RO Vay ela Pan COPMIN Sirscie cieiulesie'msiaiale'eiaie Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
George WeCurtis’ in. cscse ccs cies sie Dxereiaisteisie fais New York. 
Miss Anna Dickinson ..............-+-..-..Philadelphia. 
lon eDamielS, DickinsOns cae cieasiop\creiniete stelle’ sc New York. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson ,........ Scala al oie sis ae ois ciar ae Boston. 
Rev. Dr. Frothingham............. Qharmer Sane New York. 
John B. Gough........ abdbEcosdsdans Old Boylston, Mass. 
Horace Greeley..........ccceccescces cece Reith New York. 
Prof. A. Guyot..... an hort eicntate Waren ctelciarele Princeton, N. J. 
Reyer Gullivertastascr aceclete cies oo stews Norwich, Conn. 
ReyeMMroGallavher svc stare dtaa'a asi -- ah Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Be ve Lic Mis EP Atle ve <ints <la)nca a a\siais)« oistetstete siieieaa Chicago. 
Cols Bigeinson® ....0- 65 aaralavalal arava, sipraiayecs Worcester, Mass, 
DMR PELOLUMING see oS sietarolnetiene sia 'e oteisie etateinte Springfield, Mass. 
BE. Kirk (Gilmore). 2% 00... 0 waelanaatea wa cc erates Boston. 
Dra Dio Lewis tit <ctls tee edewess oc seetee athe. e's Boston. 
Rex, Drad: Ba Newmatt jsenieott ss deles'e New Orleans, La, 
Rev. Samuel, OS200U) «ais ctr e'ns oniainw elsisvsuiae ae ole New York. 
Wendell Philips..... APRC SARA OR Gr Gn Saielcie vist ais'atsie Boston. 
Fred. Perkins-.......-« cbacsanisd seas caetciere mele elt New York. 
SOMA, QUINCY <...teteneleathocat te areas «cee vara Boston. 
Nelson BiZer ie sickis. bist obese rieeies Boodk estos New York. 
Charles Sumner............ aiet: eleidop dette ol etatola’s Boston. 
Rey Dra Storrs iccres's ineciadtesice ieicieta aieteisie/sh eines Brooklyn. 
PBA ARC EL AVION crc tasiarateleq arstay a/ciislalater« eintalatsids elsls= New York. 
George THOMPSON... ..ccsecrccceseessereccecess Boston. 
Rev. Dr. Thompson..... Seeswits se SORE CORES New York. 
Theodore Tins. cawee sce = ce cetee dinibtyo accu New York. 
ROY DTV NS iris cscc ccccvenveccdea ss Sto ot New York. 

REVI FANCIS.V IMLON ih. w' sis ercroe'sle sieicietienic's New York. 
EPP. WHIpplOssswew cc cnsvccececsocsses Veeeseece Boston, 
Samuel R. Wells....... Sat a sess eee. test aS New York. 
Gs Bar WIMGBHID vs ciplec e's viene e vive Seer coo ak Met eye 
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A New Baru.—Dr. Pustkuchen has 


opened an establishment at No. 279 West 22d Street, for 
giving baths prepared from pine-needles or the leaves of 


the pine tree, which he claims are very efficacious in re- 
moving rheumatic and gouty symptoms and effecting a 

‘radical cure in these and other disorders. 
German and French physicians in favor of this somewhat 
novel treatment. 
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PORTRAIT: OF HENRY WIREZ. 





HENRY WIR@Z,? 
THE ANDERSONVILLE FIEND. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tue portrait of this miserable maniac is a study 
for the pbrenologist and physiognomist, and 
though the reader may not be well versed in 
these branches of knowledge, he can not fail to 
see that directly above and back of the ears the 
side-head bulges out largely. He will also ob- 
serve great prominence of the lower part of the 
forehead, and that it retreats rapidly and becomes 
narrow as it rises. He will also observe that the 
crown of the head, though it rises very high, is 
very contracted. This peculiar development has, 
to us, great significance. The swelling out up- 
ward and backward from the ear indicates large 
Destructiveness and Combativeness, which pro- 
duces a high temper and a tendency to be severe. 

The elevation of the head from the opening of 
the ear directly backward indicates large Firm- 
ness, the ability to hold the mind strongly up to 
its purposes, while the large Combativeness and 
Destructiveness give the nerve to execute the 
purposes of the will. 





* We do not approve the too common newspaper prac- 
tice of prejudging a criminal case when under trial, and 
generally refrain from expressing any opinion till after 
the verdict of the jury. But we make an exception of the 
present case, and give a skeich of the godless fiend 
through whose agency so many patriots were starved to 
death. The testimony against the culprit is so over 
whelming, that, be the decision of the court what it may, 
there can be no question of his enormous wickedness and 
guilt. If he escapes the penalty so justly his due at the 
hands of the authorities, the very ground on which he 
treads will cry for his blood. He can not long eseape, 
though he should be pardoned by the highest authorities 
on earth, THis life is as uncertain and as worthless as that 
of a mad dog. 


SS 


‘ates and friends. 


Self-Esteem is large, giving the love of domina- 
tion, and Cautiousness appears to be small, show- 
ing but little restraint and prudence, and a freedom 
of action for the leading propensities and passions. 
The whole top-head seems to be shrunk and nar- 
row, showing a want of moral force, with little 
Benevolence, little Spirituality, not much Hope, 
and feeble Conscientionsness. It is the top-head 
of a skeptic, something like that of a Judas. 

The upper part of the forehead being deficient, 
indicates defective reasoning powers ; and though 
his perceptives are large, giving quickness and 
readiness of observation, he lacks breadth of 
thought and power to comprehend clearly the 
remote consequences of principles and actions. 
We should regard him as a qnick observer, but 
short-sighted, narrow in his ideas, and intense in 
his prejudices, strong in his passions, and severe 
in his disposition, and without that intellectual 
sagacity, moral restraint, and general prudence 
which ought to characterize a man placed in 
authority, unless designed to be a cruel tyrant in 
the exercise of his functions. 

He is a man of unbending determination, im- 
perious will, practical readiness of intellect, a 
stern, fierce, and low order, of being. Such a 
man should not be placed in authority where the 
principles of justice and humanity are to be con- 
sidered, especially if anything shall be left to 
the discretion and humanity of the incumbent. 
Even under the most favorable moral and religious 
conditions this man would frequently burst forth 
into a violent rage, and evince the imperiousness 
of his cruel will and the unregulated condition 
of his mental nature, and would frequently re- 
quire the forbearance and forgiveness of associ- 
Such an organization, not 
favored with the best of moral and religious sur- 
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roundings, is apt to become a scourge and a 
terror to subordinates, and a fit tool for doing the 
wicked work of his superiors. If the great im- 
postors of the Southern Confederacy had planned 
and purposed all the cruelties and inhumanity 
perpetuated on their prisoners of war at Ander- 
sonville and other places, they could have found 
no fitter tool for their use than the one whose 
portrait is herewith presented. Without integrity, 
without compunction, without sympathy, without 
mercy, without the love or fear of God, he is a 
cruel, selfish, vindictive, malicious, impenitent, 
unrelenting monster. He is by nature and 
organization a fair representative of the incarnate 
robbers, incendiaries, murderers, and assassins 
whom he served so willingly, so wickedly, and 
so well. Like his masters, he is a miserable 
quack, humbug, and cheat. Altogether, it is one 
of the most miserable culprits in human form that 
ever lived outside of prison walls or escaped the 
gallows. He is unfit to live or die, and should 
not be permitted to pollute posterity with his 
miserable name. 4 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Henry Wirz is a Swiss by birth, and formerly 
lived in Louisville, Ky., but more recently in 
Louisiana, where he practiced as a homeopathic 
physician. His character in Louisville was not 
good, and he left the place on account of being 
detected in appropriating to his own use the funds 
of his employer. Of his life in Louisiana nothing 
is known. He entered the rebel army at the 
commencement of the war, received a captain’s 
commission, was severely wounded at the battle 
of the Seven Pines, near Richmond, and was 
afterward assigned to the command of the prison 
pen at Andersonville, Ga. If he be guilty of the 
‘crimes charged against him before the military 
commission by which he is being tried, “no 
blacker name will go down to history as having 
been shown immortally infamous during our 
recent war for the suppression of the rebellion. 
That of Booth, forever accursed by one damning 
act, can not outshow the blackness of the sys- 
tematic course of inhumanity practiced at Ander- 
sonville.”” 

A correspondent of one of our city papers thus 
describes the prisoner, and our engraving mainly 
bears him out in his delineation : 

At the trial, the prominent face and feature in 
the court-room is the Swiss-American, Henry 
Wirz, whom God probably made, and yet whom 
no man thinks of as brother. Is there family 
relationship among fiends? All should be thank- 
ful that this one can claim neither American birth 
nor education. Let us mourn that our sister 
republic of Switzerland must own his parentage. 
Wirz came into court on the first day with a quick 
step and a slightly embarrassed manner. He is 
about five feet eight in height, and of about 135 
pounds weight. He wears a black coat, dark 
vest, dark-brown pants, with reddish tinge, and 
white shirt: His appearance is slovenly, and he 
is round-shouldered and stooping. His head is 
high over the ears, wanting in the rear, and de- 
ficient in the upper forehead. His hair is dark 
brown, and he begins to be bald in front. He 
has full whiskers and mustache, cut to about half 
an inch in length. He is thin of face, dark of 
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skin, bloodiess of lips, dark and very keen of eye. 
His nose is thin and sharp, his mouth straight and 
inelegant. There isn’t much of the original villain 
in his appearance, though he looks like a’ man 
utterly without conscience, and ready to do, for 
a consideration, almost any infernal deed set for 
him by asuperior. He sat with his legs crossed 
most of the time during the reading of the charges 
and specifications, with his right hand against his 
cheek in a precise sort of way—speaking a word 
now and then with his counsel, and looking up 
occasionally to the soldiers who stood, with bayo- 
nets fixed, on either side. He looks like a man 
of forty years, but has one of those faces always 
deceptive about age. 


THE PRISON PEN. 

One of the first witnesses examined was a 
Captain Gibbs, of the rebel army. He testified 
that he visited the prison in August last and found 
it very much crowded. He did not goin, but could 
see the interior of the stockade from the battery. 
He never saw so many men together in the 
same space in his life. It was more like an ant- 
hill than anything else. The surgeons of the 
prison hospital received their orders from Captain 
Wirz, and he had seen those issued to them. A 
“dead line” was established ; he did not know 
whether Wirz had anything to do with its con- 
struction ; the object of the “dead line’’ was to 
keep prisoners from approaching the stockade ; 
the stockade was built of hewed timber projecting 
from the ground ten or eleven feet, and inclosed 
sixteen or seventeen acres of land. A stream ran 
near the center of it ; the stockade was surrounded 
by several batteries. There was an outer stock- 
ade and ways leading from battery to battery. 
The witness walked into the prison very often; 
the prisoners at the time were comparatively few, 
6,000 or 7,000; they were bad off for clothing 
and shelter. The accused told him that twelve or 
thirteen thousand prisoners had died there some 
time in the spring. Wirz was in command of the 
prison about one year. Thirty-three thousand 
prisoners were subsequently confined there. Dogs 
were kept at the prison, intended for the tracking 
of escaped prisoners ; they were subsisted on food 
furnished by the commissary; they were mustered 
in the same as horses. 





Citerary D gtices. 


[4 works noticed in Toe PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.] 





Tue Emrnatic Dracrortr, Containing the 
Original Greek Text of what is commonly called the 
New Testament (according to the Recension of Dr. J.J. 
Griesbach), with an Interlineary Word-for-word English 
Translation; a New Emphatic Version, based on the 
Interlineary Translation, on the Readings of Eminent 
Critics, and on the various Readings of the Vatican 
Manuscript (No. 1,209 in the Vatican Library) ; together 
with Ilustrative and Explanatory Foot-notes, and a 
copious Selection of References; to the whole of which 
js added a Valuable Alphabetical Index. Bv Benjamin 
Wilson. New York: Fowler and Wells. Price, $4. 
As “all Scripture is profitable for teaching, for convic- 

tion, for correction, and for that instruction which is in 

righteousness,” it is of the utmost importance that the 

“written word” be correctly read and unders'ood; and all 

accessible helps to such an understanding should be 

diligently sought after and their assistance at ones invoked. 

One of these helps is now before us in a new version of the 


New Testament itself. , What this work claims to be is 
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pretty fully set forth on the title-page, which we have given 
above in full. It includes: 

1. A corrected text of the original Greek, afier the most 
approved authorities; 2. A literal interlinear translation 
into English ; 8. Anew and elaborate version into English; 
4. Biblical references; 5. Explanatory notes; 6. A brief 
dictionary of the most important words and phrases in the 
New Testament. So many important advantages certainly 
can not be found combined in any other yolume. Readers 
who are familiar with the original tongue obtain in this 
work one of the best Greek Testaments, with important 
ancient readings well worthy of their attention, while 
those who have little knowledge of the Greek, may by 
careful attention to the interlinear translation soon become 
familiar with it. It, in fact, puts into the hands of the 
English reader the means of knowing and appropriating, 
with but little labor on his part, what it has cost others 
years of study and severe toil to acquire. The author claims 
that scrupulous fidelity has been maintained throughout in 
giving the true rendering of the original in the English 
translation ; no regard whatever being paid to the doc- 
trines or prejudices of sects or theologians. We commend 
it to the attention of the Christian world. A specimen 
page, elsewhere presented, will aid in giving the reader 
an idea of the style of the work. 


Lirz or Horace Mann. By His Wife. 
Boston: Walker, Fuller & Co. 1865. New York: 
Fowler and Wells. Price, $3. 


Here is life-history in which the young men of America 
will find a lesson that each of them may turn to great 
profit, The poet has truly said: 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of time. 


And the lives of good men teach us how to make these 
foot-prints so many way-marks and guides to the paths of 
duty and usefulness, and to the heaven beyond. Such 
was the life of Horace Mann, the story of which is here so 
well told by the surviving companion of his earthly pil- 
grimage. As we purpose at another time to review it at 
length and give extracts from its richly freighted pages, 
we will here attempt no analysis of Mrs. Mann’s work. 
Suffice it to say that it is wortby of its theme, and is a book 
of which no young man can well afford to miss the reading. 
It is issued in a style which does credit to its publishers. 


Tor Om Reaions or PENNSYLVANIA. 


By William Wright. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1865. Price, $1 50. 


Mr. Wright has dene the public a service for which he 
is deserving of many thanks in giving them a full and 
reliable account of where petroleum is found, how it is 
obtained, and at what cost; with many useful hints “to 
whom it may concern.” He describes the country; tells 
how the wells are sunk and worked; gives statistics of 
production; relates how strangers are “taken in;” and 
finally answers the question, now so often asked, “ Ought 
I to invest in Petroleum, and how?” Those intending to 
try to “ strike ile” should first read this book. 


Untitep Statrms Army anp Navy Jour- 


NAL, devoted to the Interests of the Army and Navy, 
and to the dissemination of correct Military Information. 
Weekly, $6.a year. Address Army and Navy Journal, 
89 Park Row, New York, U.58. A. 


This excellent “ gazette of the Regular and Voluntary 
forces” has just entered upon its third volume, with the 
best evidences of vigor, usefulness, and success. It is a 
large 16 page quarto, with excellent type and paper, very 
handsomely printed, and edited with good scholarship 
and real ability. We regard the Army and Navy Jour- 
nal as eminently worthy the largest patronage and the 
widest circulation. It should be placed on file in every 
reading-room, every library, and within the reach of all 
our military and naval officers, public fanctionaries, ca- 
dets, and others interested in the defense and perpetuity 
of American institutions. Sample numbers for examina- 
tion will be sent for 15 cents, 


Tur IntustratED Annuat.—The II- 
lustrated Annual of Phrenology and Physiognomy for 
1866 presents the following attractive table of contents: 
Calendar for 1866; Andrew Johnson, with Portrait; 
Abraham Lincoln, with Portrait ; Julius Cesar, with Por- 
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trait; Character in the Walk, with twelve ilustrations; 
The Mother of Wesley, with Portrait; Character in the 
Eyes; Stammering and Stuttering (Causes and Cure); 
Licut.-General Grant, with Portrait; The Red Man and 
the Black Man, with Portraits and other Illustrations; 
Heads of the Leading Clergy, Illustrated with grouped 
Portraits; Heads of Notorious Boxers, Illustrated with 
grouped Portraits; Fate of the Twelve Apostles, with a 
Head of St. Paul; Two Qualities of Men; Home Cour- 
tesies ; Cornelius Vanderbilt, with Portrait; Language of 
the Eyes, with ten engravings; Phrenology and Physi- 
ology ; Brigham Young, with Portrait; Richard Cobden, 
with Portrait; John Bright, with Portrait; Major-General 
Sherman, with Portrait; Phrenology at Home. The 
friends of Phrenology and Physiognomy can not do better 
service to the cause than by circulating it. It will be read 
With avidity everywhere and by all classes of persons. 


Naw Pustications.—Among the late 
issues of the press not elsewhere noticed in these pages, 
we may mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, a8 in various jays and degrees valu- 
able or interesting : 

Tur JoURNAL OF Mason GEORGE WASHINGTON, sent by 
the Hon. Robert Dinwiddie to the Commandant of the 
French Forces in Ohio. With Map. S8vo. pp. 46. (Wil- 
Jiamsburg, 1754.) New York. Paper, $1 50. 

A Fartuer Discovery OF THE PRESENT STATE OF TAB 
InDIANS IN NEw ENGLAND, concerning the Progress of the 
Gospel among them, manifested by Letters from such as 
preached to them. By Henry Whitfield. 4to. pp. x., 46. 
(London, 1651.) New York. Paper, $2 50. 

Tur Younea APPRENTICE. By the Author of “Fern’s 
Hollow.” 16mo. pp. 800. Illustrated. Cloth, $1 25. 

Tux History or METHODISM WITHIN THE BOUNDS or THE 
Erte ANNUAL CONFERENOE OF THE MetTHopist EpiscoPaL 
Cuurcu. By Rey. Samuel Gregg. Vol.1. 12mo. pp. 854. 
New York. Oloth, $1 75. 

Partate IraAttano; or, Do You Speak Italian? A 
Pocket Companion, ete., etc. With Hints on Italian Pro- 
nunciation. Compiled by an Experienced Teacher. 18mo. 
pp. 122. Boards, 50 cents. 

Habra vM. EsPaAnoi; or, Do You Speak Spanish? A 
Pocket Companion for Beginners who wish to acquire the 
Facility of expressing themselves fluently on Everyday 
Topics. With Hints on Spanish Pronunciation. Com- 
piled by an Experienced Teacher. 18mo. pp. 96. 50 cts. 

BRAITHWAITE’S RetrosPrcT OF FAMILY MrpIicinE AND 
Surgery. Part 51. July, 1865. 8vo. pp. 11-296. New 
York: W. A. Townsend. Paper, $1 50; per year, $2 50. 

Liesy Lire: Experiences of a Prisoner of War in 
Richmond, Va., 1863-64. By Lieut.-Colonel F. F. Cavada, 
U.S. V. 12mo. pp. 221. Illustrated. Cloth, $1 50. 

A MANUAL OF THE PENSION LAws OF THE UNITED STATES 
or Amerioa, with the Forms and Instructions now in Use 
in and under the Authority of the Pension Office; with a 
Digest of Decisions, ete. By Darius Forbes, late Chief 
Examiner in the Pension Office. 8vo. pp. x., 258. $2. 

AN EXAMINATION OF Str WILLIAM JIAMiLToN’s PuILos- 
opny, and of the Principal Phil-sophical Questions dis- 
cussed in his Writings. By John Stuart Mull. 2 vols. 
12mo. pp. 330. Boston: William V. Spencer. Cloth, $4. . 

Domestic Lirz 1x Parestine. By Mary Eliza Rogers. 
12mo pp. 486. Cloth, $1 75. 


SocraL InFI.vuENCE; or, Take Care of the Boys. By 
Zell. 16mo. pp. 896. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
A CrapLAtn’s CAMPAIGN Wirn GrNrraAL BuTLer. By 


Rey. Il. N. Hudson. 8vo. pp. 66. Paper, 50 cents. 

Coan Or AND Peryoteum: their Origin, History, 
Geology, and Chemistry, with a View of their Importance 
in their Bearing upon National Industry. By Henri Erni, 
A.M., M.D. 12mo. pp. 196. Cloth, $2 50. 

Tue MepicaL Register oF THE Crry or New York ror 
que YEAR COMMENCING JuNE 1, 1865. Edited by Guido 
Furman, M.D. 12mo. pp. 280. New York. Cloth, $3. 

CLASSICAL AND SOIENTIFIO STUDIES, AND THE CrEeAT 
Scnoors or EncLanpD. A Lecture read before the Society 
of Arts of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
April 6, 1865. By W. P. Atkinson. With Additions and 
an Appendix. 8vo. pp. 117. Paper, 75 cents. 

IntusTRaTED LirE, CAMPAIGNS, AND PUBLIO SERVICES 
or Lirut.-GenERAL Grant. 12mo. pp. 15-271. Paper, 
75 cents; Cloth, $1. 
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Questions oF ‘* GreneRAL InTEREST’’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We huve no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“next number.” Your “ Bust THoucuts” solicited. 

An Orprer ror Booxs, JourNats, etc., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart. 
ment—To CorrEsPONDENTS—and communications jor 
the Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. 





To Querists.—In our next number we will 
make a special effort to provide room for the questions 
and answers which have accumulated on our hands. Till 
then, those who do not find their questions here must “‘ let 
patience have iis perfect work.” 


Morr Drap Lerrers.—Among the pleasures of 
doing business there are occasionally sprinkled in some 
annoyances, and among the most vexatious of these is the 
receipt of letters from friends and customers containing 
money, but lacking either the name of the place or the 
name of the writer. We have one before us from G. 
Youngblood, which is dated May 18, 1865, but there is no 
post-office address, and the post-office stamp on the envel- 
ope was so dim that it could not be read. 

We have another from Warren, Ill., containing money, 
but the writer forgot to put down his name. We have 
another from Illinois, containing several dollars, without 
the name of the writer. The next on the list is headed 
Washington Co., Ill, but no post-office address. The 
writer rejoices in the name of Archibald McAlfee. Nine- 
tenths of this class of correspondents neglect to give the 
county. They are aptto head their letters simply “* Mount 
Vernon,” or “* Washington,” or “ Jamestown,” or “ Frank- 
lin,” and not give the county or State. The next letter in 
the list is from Tarr Farm, Venango Co., Pa.; ihis is also 
without the name of the writer. The next is from §. 58. 
Clark, dated Hancock, no county, no State. We might 
perhaps write a dozen letters to as many Hancocks, and 
spend in postage tne value of the money inclosed to us, 
and possibly find the writer. We hope he will “turn up” 
by sending us one of those juicy complaints which ordi- 
narily grow out of this kind of correspondence. The next 
is from Croton, N. Y., containing a remittance for a book. 
The writer’s name is not given. If our friends who wrote 
the above letters will give us their names and their ad- 
dresses in full, containing the name of their county, their 
post-office, and State, it will give us great pleasure to fill 
their orders. 

We would say to all who write, Be sure and put the 
name of your post-office and your own name into the let- 
ter, at all events. Not half the time do postmasters stamp 
the letters with sufficient plainness so that we know where 
they are from; besides, letters sometimes are carried ten 
or twenty miles, by some friend who is going to market, 
and deposited in an office far removed from where the 
answer is expected. These perplexities are generally 
heightened by scoring letters, perhaps we might say scold- 
ing letters, taking us severely to task for neglecting good 
cash customers. How can we reply when they fail to give 
us their names, or, what is equally fatal, the place where 
they expect to receive their answers? Money letters gen- 
erally bring a pretty early response. We happen to have 
one case in which a man writes us three letters at different 


times, each wondering why the other was uot attended to; 
and in each case, though he gives us his name, he does 
not give us his post-office address. But he seems to bea 
patient man; he neither uses hard words nor accuses of 
an appropriation of the money; but pleads for an expla- 
nation, which we would most gladly give him—but wnere 
does he live? Echo answers wncre? 


Eriquettn, or ‘‘ How to Behave,’’ is the best 
work ofthe kind. Price, prepaid, 75 cts. 
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Merra.—Please give us your address—we have 
a communication for younm—Ep. A. P. J. 





“‘How ro Tatx.’’—What authority have you 
for saying the expression (on page 78 of “‘ How to Talk”), 
“A couple of men,” isiccorrect ? Webster gives the defini- 
tion of couple, “* Two of a kind and near in place, or 
considered together; as, a cowple of men; a couple 
of oranges.” Ans. In the first place, we do not say ia 


“Tow to Talk” that the expression referred to is éncore 
rect. Itis placed under the head of “ Using the Wrong 
Word.” A word may not be used incorrectly, in the com- 
mon grammatical sense, and yet, not being the best word for 
the place, it can not be the right word. Secondly, we do 
not find in our ‘* Webster’ —the new unabridged and illus- 
trated edition—any such definition as our correspondent 
quotes. The definitions given are: 1. Two things of the 
same kind connected together or taken together: a pair; 
a brace. 2, A male and a female connected by betrothal 
or marriage ; a betrothed or married pair. ‘‘ Such were 
our couple, man and wife.”—Zloyd. Couple is from the 
Latin copula, and implies a linking together. Copwiate, 
the meaning of which is well known, comes from the 
same root. 

TrMPERAMENTS.—Would it be admissible for a 
man with predominant mental temperament and some- 
what light complexion to marry a woman having the 


vital temperament predominant, and having light hair 
and complexion? Ans. We see no physiological objec- 


tion to such a marriage. 
Gray Harr.—Can the hair, when it has become 


prematurely gray, be restored to its original color? If so, 
by what means? Ans. We know no means. 


Eniamas.—Is there any general rule for solving 
enigmas? Ans. Yes, the rule of common sense. 


Drrecrors.—Which is the right bank-note de- 
tector? and should a person get a new detector every 
year? Ans, Any one will do. They are published 


monthly. 

Harm Snaxes.—Why is it that hairs when 
placed in water will change to snakes? Ans. First please 
prove that they do change te snakes. 


Lanauacn.—Which was the first language? 
and how many original languages are there? Ans. Itis 
not known, 

Pray»r-Boox. —Is there a book containing 
forms of worship—asking blessing—saying grace—return- 
ing thanks—prayers for morning and evening, etc. ? 
What is the price? Ans. Yes, the Prayer-Book of the 
Episcopal Cuurch, Various prices, from $1 upward, ac- 
cording to the style of print, binding, ete. 


Tue Oprique Ornrr, prc.—The peculiar forma- 
tion or “ cut” «f the Chinese eye (eyebrow and lid)—what 
is its significance’? Docs if denote a peculiar trait of 
character? and what? Ihave often noticed ‘t white peo- 
ple” having the same shaped eyebrow. Does this denote 
the same? Ans. Large Calculation depresses the outer 


portion of the eyebrow and of the orbit; and it has been 
suggested that a deficiency of this organ may be indicated 
by an elevation of those parts, giving an oblique direction 
to the opening of the eye; but we do not consider this 
sign established. 

Mrsmerisa.—1l. What organization is necessary 
to become an operator in mesmerism or fascination. Ans. 
He should be strong, healtby, intelligent, religious, and 
have the vital, motive, and mental temperaments equally 
blended. 2. What books are best on the subject? Ans. 
‘Library of Mesmerism and Psychology.” 


Boox-Kerpina.--Which is the best course of 
book-keeping for home study? and what is the price? 
Ans. Bryant & Stration’s Common School Book-Keeping 


—$1 50 for an elementary work. Their High School 
Book-Keeping—$8 50, and Counting-House Book-Keep- 
ing—$4 50, are for more advanced students, 


8. J. G.—The man you speak of as having a 
head 25 inches in circumference, and weighing 180 lbs., 
remains in the ranks for several reasons. He may not 
have aspiration or ambition; his brain may not be active, 
and he has probably not very large perceptive organs; 
hence, though he may be sound, he is not quick and smart, 
The wide-awake, sprightly men are the ones who get pro- 
motion and deserve it. 


Lawyers.—What trait in a lawyer insures suc- 


cess— gab,” wits, or an analytical mind, or something 
else, or all? Ans. All. 
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Ferematn Drcenrracy.—In the name of human- 
itv, what is the canse of physical strength and capability in 
the female sex growing less and less with every genera- 
tion? You answer—want ofexercise! I answer emphat- 
ically, not. Ans. We do noé¢ answer “‘ want of exercise,” 


though such an answer would apply to some cases. In 
others, too much exercise, of certain kinds, does the mis- 
chief. It remains to be shown that woman—takiog the 
world through—is degenerating. I fear we must admit, 
however, that in this country she is, or has been, deteriorat- 
ing. The cause, in two words, is wnphysiological hubits ; 
but these embrace particulars too numerous to be here ex- 
plained. You will find the subject treated at length in 
Jacques’ “* Hints Toward Physical Perfection.” 


Purynran.—!I came upon this sentence in a 
daily paper—“ A fair and frail damsel of the Phrynean 
type.” What does Phrynean mean? Ans. Phryne was 


an Athenian courtesan, celebrated for her charms and the 
wealth she acquired throug’ traffic in them; hence the 
term Phrynean is sometimes applied to persons who re- 
semble her in the lack of virtue, if not in the possession of 
personal charms. 

Tur Dry Tortucas.—Since the banishment of 
the conspirators I hear much said, and many inquiries in 
regard to the “Dry Tortugas.” Will you -not, through 
the PHreNnoLoaicaL Journal, give a description of the 


jslands for the benefit of myself and the readers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL generally? Ans. The Dry 


Tortugas are a group of ten islets one hundred and twenty 
miles west-south-west from Cape Sable, the extreme 
southern point of Florida. They are low coral islets, partly 
covered with mangrove bushes. Fort Jefferson is on one 
of them. 

Metancuoty Nervousness. —How can it be 
overcome? Ans. By restoring the bodily functions to 
health, and living the life of a Christian, you will probably 
overcome the infirmity. 

Marryina A Sister-1n-Law.—Is it proper, if a 
man dies leaving a wife and children, for a brother of the 


deceased to marry the widow, and become both step- 
father and uncle to his nieces or nephews? Ans. Yes, if 


the widow be willing! 
Ir it be wrong for those whose health is not 
altogether sound, to marry, does it not follow that those 


married persons whose health fail should be divorced? 
Ans. No; the cases are not parallel. 


Suprrriuots Harr.—There is no safe means for 
the permanent removal of superfluous hair. 


Hyrprows.—We think the growing together of 
the eyebrows generally indicates simply an excess of the 
hair-forming elements, as do superfluous hairs elsewhere. 


Napotnon III.—Yes, we will soon give his por- 
trait and character. 


PaRratysis—SensaTron—Conscrousnes3.—1. Can 
the body be sensible to ae if the brain be paralyzed ? 
Ifso,why? Ifnot,why? Ans. If the brain be paralyzed 


—that is, completely so—the conscious connection with 
the body is suspended, and no sense of bodily pain or 
pleasure is possible. The bodies of reptiles, and possibly 
of some other animals, after the head is remove‘, will re- 
coil if punctured or beaten. A chicken will jump and 
struggle for several minutes after the head is cut off; 
but this is the spasmodic action of the nerves upon the 
muscles merely. The bird is not “ sensible to pain,” be- 
cause the brain or sensorium is disconnected from the seat 
of pain. 


2. Can the body be paralyzed and the brain still 
perform its functions for any length cf time, or et a'l? 
‘Ans. ‘ihe assassin of President Lincoln was shot in the 


vertebra of the neck, which paralyzed his voluntary pow- 
ers, but his heart and lungs continued io operate, because 
the nerves which actuate them arise in the base of the 
brain above where the shot, which paralyzed the body, 
took effect. Ie could not turn his body—he cou'd not lift 
his hand—but he could suffer pain, the brain being still 
active; and he died a most terrible death—a death from 
mere pain. 

Cararru.—lor causes, treatment, etc., of this 
very troublesome affliction, see ‘‘ The Iydropathic Family 
Physician.” 

Weak Iyes.—Attend to the general health, 
which is at fault in most cases of weak eyes. Rubbing the 
back of the head and neck with cold water is sometimes 
beneficial, especially if the weakness be attended with 
inflammation. 
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Financrat.—We prefer not to discuss here the 
questions in fioaucial and political ethics proposed by W. B. 


PREDESTINATION.—This journal is not devoted 
to the dis-ussion of controverted theological subjects. 
Predestination and decrees have been discussed with 
rivers of ink and torrents of logic, and the respective con- 
troversalists are perhaps as fir apart as ever, and may 
never be nearer this side tue river. 


Sanpata.—What day of the week does God 
command us to keep ho'!y? Ans. Read the command- 


mens as given through Moses—that refers to Saturday 
which wus and is still the Jewish Sabbath. Awong 
Christian nations, Sunday, or the first day of the week, is 
kept as toe Sabbath, in commemoration of Christ’s resur- 
rection. We know of no commund in the New Testament 
muking obligatory the keeping of the first day of the week 
as the Sabbath. But by general consent among Chris- 
tians, Sunday is set apart for rest, recreation, and devo- 
tional exercises, 

Lancs Froyt Trera.—We can not tell your 
character from your teeth and jaws alone. The way for 
you to do is to send your likeness. “See “* Mirror of the 
Mind.” 

Borany.—Gray’s ‘‘ Lessons in Botany,’’ $1 50, 
or Gray’s ** Manual and Lessons” (two works in. one 
‘volume), $2 25. 

CHANGING THE SHaps or Tue Huan, erc.—The 
shape of a mwaw’s head, his mouth, jaws, nose, eyes, and, 


indced, his whole physiognomy, is a ‘*1ell-tale” of his 
charucter. Can a man alter all these? Ans, Yes, to 


some extent. If he use his faculties in their best mode of 
action, he w'll constantly improve the face and the cbharac- 
ter. Many persons think if a man can not utterly trans- 
form himself, then he is utterly a machine. The soul has 
its sphere, beyond this it can not range. Ilas an eagle no 
freedom because it can not consort with fish, and the fi:h 
no freedom because they can not sozr with eagles, and 
man no freedom because he can not, like God, be omni- 
present and omniscient, or become a dumb beast? The 
most«f your questions are omitted because crude and of 
no account. You would be neither the wiser nor the 
better if you could solve them. ‘*Can God sin? Could 
the universe be anythiog or nothing?” Suppose these 
could be answered, who would be benefited? Letus try to 
fulfill known duties, and leave that which les outside of 
our sphrre until we are transferred to another, and Jet 
each sphere deal with its own questions. 


Derrornmittes.—Why is it that persons are some- 
times d-prived of the sense «f hearing from birih and no 
other animals arc? Ans. Noihiog eise but humans so 


abuse their physical system as to render them s» liable to 
bear imperfect off-pring. But ia mankind the (physic:]) 
sins of their fathers (and m thers) are visited upon the 
eh.loren of the third and fonrth generation. 


Pronuneration. — Readers frequently ask us 
how the name of this or that organ should be pronounced. 
We have given the pronunciation of each, the accented 
syllabies being in Jtalics. Am-a-tive-ness, or A-mat-ive- 


ness; Con-ju-gal-ity ; Pa-rent-a! Love, or Phi-lo-pro-gen- 
it-ive-ness; Mriend-spip; Con-ti-nw- ty; Vi-te-tive-nvss ; 
Cone-bat-ive-ness, or Com-lat-ive-ness; De-strwet-ive- 
ness; Al-i-ment-ivesness; Ac-7u 8-i-tivoeness ; Scecre-t ve- 
ness; Odu-!i us-ness; Ap-pro-ba-tive-ness, or Ape-pro- 
ba-tive ne s3 8 If-s-teem,; Firm-ness; Conesci-en-ious- 
nes3; Hope; Spir-it-u-a/-ity ; Ven-er-d-tion ; Be-ner= 
o-lenee; Con-struct-ive-ness; I-de-alsiy 3; Sut-dim-ity 5 
Im-i-ta-tion; Ifirti-ful-ness; Un-dievid-u-ad-ity ; Form ; 
Size; Weight; Coleor; Or-der; Ca'-cu-la-iion; Loeerl- 
ity ; E-vent-u-al-ity ; Time; Tune; Zan-.uage; Com-par- 
i-son; u-man Na-ture; A-g7'ce-u-blv-ness, 


General JGtems. 


Busrness Epucation.—We give the 
advertisement of Ames’s Business College, located at 
Syracuse, N. Y., in our present number; io addition to 
the branches usually taught ut commercial colleges, we 
notice Zelegraphing and Phonography, which are very 
important branches in a business commuuity, also that 
ths same fae lities are furnished to ladies as gentlemen. 
Readers can obtain full information by adJress.ng the 
Principal. 











Gotnea Soutn by Sra.—The Commer- 
cial Steamboat Company, Pier 11, North River, New York, 
have resumed their ‘Outside Line” between New York 
and Baltimore, and have placed the steamships “ Falecn,” 
Captain Aldrich; ‘ Kingfisher,” Captain Rector; “Sea 
Gull,” Captain Fish, on the route, muking a tri-weekly 
line, leaving New York and Baltimore on Tucsday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday of each week, at 12m. Time through, 
88 hours, 


Mirrrary Porrrairs.—Our enterpris- 
ing neighbor Bogardus has been making some very fine 
photographs, both card size and large, of our leading 
generals, among which are Rosecrans, Burnside, Logan, 
* Daluy” Smith, Schofield, etc. 





Personal, 


Dr. Grorce B. Winpsur, the strong 
man, now lifts over 8,500 pounds, and isin perfect health. 
It was his aged father who died lately. 


Mrs. Marcarerre Tnompson, lec- 
turer, reader, and preacher, died recently in Albany, N. 
Y., immediately on her arrival from England. She gained 
some reputation as a phrenologist. Jer daughter Lavinia, 
known in New York and Loudon, is married and settled 
in the latter city. 

Dr. J. M. Wietrne, lecturer on physi- 
ology, is pleasantly settled in Syracuse, N. Y., enjoying his 
amplo though hard-earned fortune, and his second most 
judicious and happy marriage. 


Mr. Epwiy 8. Betpen, phonographic 
reporter, enters the New York College of Physicians and 
Surgeons the present month as a studeut. We predict 
the best success for this young aspirant for professional 
honors. 

Mr. James H. Witson has become a 
merchant, with ample capital, and is doing business in 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mr. Cuaries SEGER is in the banking- 
house of Messrs. Juy Cook & Co., Washington, D. C., 
where he uses his phonography with profit to himself and 
his employers. 

Dr. ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, President 
of Bethany College, West Virginia, and founder of the sect 
which bears his name—tue Campbellites, otherwise 
Christians—died in Covington, Ky., on August 11. Dr. 
Campbell was a very remarkable character. 





Our Pronograrnic ReporTrers, we 
mean those trained up in our office and who have sinco 
gone out into the field of reporting, are doing well. The 
following, copied from the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News, 
as a part of the recent proceedings of the State Convention 
assembled to reorganize the State. 

Mr. Watson, from special committee, submitted the fol- 
lowing rep: rt: 

The committee appointed to employ two competent 
short-hand writers to report accurately #nd fully the de- 
bates of this body, huve performed that duty by employing 
for that purpose Mcs:rs. 8. W. Burnham and A. 8. Baruett, 
of New Orlcans, at a compensution each of ($15) fifteen 
do'lars a duy. ‘ 

All of which is respectfully submitted. ‘ 

On motion of Mr. Waison, tue report was received and 
agreed to. ‘ 

On his further motion, the resolution was adopted. 


Mr. Durnham began with us, and was several years in 
our employ. 

Mr. Jumes L. Andem, another of our boys, having 
beea secretary to Major-General Banks for about two 
years, is employed now in the courts in New Orleans. 
Several others have situations in the New York courts 
and on tbe daily newspapers; others siill are reporting on 
courts martial, conventions, legislative bodies, or for 
scientific men. 

Jounson T. Pratr, who left our re- 
pertorial department to enter Hurvard College, has reeently 
graduated at the Law School of that celebrated institution, 
and formed a copartnership with Charles K. Gorbam, of 
New Haven, Conn., in which ci'y they have established 
themselves attorneys-at-law. We predict fame, if not for- 
tune, to the phonograpiic partner. 
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Publishers’ Department. 


Tur A. P. J. ror 1866!—Vor. 43 of 
this JournaL will commence with the new year, 1866. 
We shall look for a large accession to our list of sub- 
scribers, now that “the cruel war is over,” and that the 
Great South is reopened to regular postal communication. 
We enjoyed an extensive patronage from that portion of 
our country before the rebellion, and shall hope for the 
renewal of a free intercourse with-all surviving friends in 
the “sunny land of the myrtle and the vine.” Present 
readers promise to “come again” and bring their friends 
and neighbors with them. Not a few have paid us the 
compliment to say, that they “can not well keep house 
without the JourNnAL.” Others say it is “like a lamp by 
which to guide their steps.” It is rerarded, even by some 
who are yet unacquainted with Phrenology, as instructive. 
One commends it for its spirit of “ hope and cheer ;” others, 
that it enables them to “‘see thems: lves in a new light ;” 
that it encourages the timid, reproves the wayward, and 
directs the strong. We shall try to improve ourselves, our 
JOURNAL, and our readers in 1866. Reader, may we 
count on your company? 

“Tow to Wrirs.”—The crowded 
state of our columns compels us to reiterate with more 
than our usual emphasis the injunction so often addressed 
to our generous contributors, Bx Brizr—study condensa- 
tion—pack your thoughts «lose together—use no unneces- 
sary words, and make every word tell. 

No inexperienced writer should send us or any other 
editor an article for publication till he shall have carefully 
studied ‘‘ How to Write.” —— 


SrveLe Numeers.—tThe price for single 
numbers of the PurEeNoLocicaL JouRrnAL is 20 cents in 
currency, or “ tenpence” English, 





- Postacr.—To any post-office in the 
United States the postage on this JournatL is 12 centsa 
year, payable quarterly in advance by the subscriber at 
the office where he receives it. To Eng’and, Scotland, 
Ireland, Germany, France, etc., it is 24 cents a year. 


“Go Soura.”—See advertisement in 
our present number under this title of a ‘* Farm for Sale” 
in “Old Virginia.” Being well acquainted with the ad- 
vertiser, we have confidence in his statements. 


Our Crass In Practicat PHRENOLOGY, 
PuysroLtocy, AnD PuysiocNomy.—Applications area ready 
being made by persons who propose to join our private 
class in January next. The fact, that competent lecturers 
and examiners are everywhere wanted; that there is no 
great fleld so poorly supplied with laborers, induces us to 
turn aside from our professional duties and teach those 
who may wish to engage in this pleasant and profituble 
pursuit. Circulars with particulars as to terms, sent on 
prepaid application. Address this office. 





Tur SEASON For BooxKsertmne.—The 
harvest is gathcred and pecple have money. The heat of 
summer is passed, and the evenings are getting long and 
comfortable. Many a young man should lay the fouunda- 
tions of a useful life during the present fall and coming 
winter, by reading and study. This is the time to suggest 
the best plans and books. Why sheuld not our lecturers 
address themselves to this subject? The most cf our 
people are in the country, away from bookstores. If the 
books reach them at all it must be by the personal agency 
of somebody. Preachers labor under no embarrassment, 
Their influence is commanding. Many will purchase snd 


read on their recommendation. They can not do better 
than to take immeciate measures to introduce our stand- 
ards into all their leading families. The next best thing 
is by agenis. Young men may do well to sell by sample 
and collect on delivery. Single copies of works may be 
sent by post at small cost for postage. Our lists, with 
wholesale rates, sent on application, Send prepaid ad- 
dressed envelope in which to inclose catalogues with 
answer, and you may have particulars by re.urn post. 
Address this oilice. 


THe Journat.—A returned soldier 
writes: In retiring from the army to peaceful life, I must 
try to express my gratitude for the JournaL. All throwgh 
the bloody conflict now over, it has been a true friend, 
giving entertainment, counsel, and instruction. Respect- 
fully yours, A. 8. 
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AMES’S 


National Business College, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., 


Furnishes the best facilities for a thorough 
praciical Business education, and is the only 
school in the Empire State where Phonog- 
rapby and Telegraphing are practically and 
successfully taught. 

THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


meets the demands of the age; thorough, 
practical, and of immense importance to the 


MERCHANT, FARMER, MECHANIO, ARTISAN, 
LAWYER, PHYSICIAN, TEACHER, 
in short, to men in every vocation in life. 
The course is so systemized and practically 
taught as to enable the S:udent to master it 
in the shoriest space of time possible. 
The most thorough, practice], and com- 
prehensive course of 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
ever introduced by avy Commercial or 
Business College, combining Theory and 
Practice, by means of Banks of Issue, Loan 
and Discouut, coutarning a 
CAPITAL OF BANK NOTES OF OVER 78,000,000, 
with Steamboat, Railroad, Insuranee, Tele- 
grapb, Shipping, Commission, Exchange 
Offices, Pos Office, Stores, etc., ete. 

EACH STUDENT BECOMES AN ACTUAL BOOK- 
KEEPER AND MERCHANT. 


In the space of a few months he obtains 
the experience of 4 life-time. No young 
man who would meet with success in a 
Business Life shoutd fail to spend at least 
Tweive Weeks in our Rooms. 


PHONOGRAPHY, TELEGRAPHING, AND PEN- 
MANSHIP 


receive special attention. 
SOLDIERS! 


Sick, Discharged, or Disabled, will find a 
few weeks’ instruction of great aid in secur- 
ing that employment best adapted to their 
circumstances. To such we shall make, 
under certain circumstances, 


A LIBERAL REDUCTION 


From our Reeular Terms, and we do our 
best to procure for them good s:tuations in 
Business. Students may enter at any time. 


gee?” NO VACATIONS. 


What is said of the Lnastitution by the 
Press and patrons: 

“We have frequently had occasion to make 
favorable mention of this deservedly popular 
Tusutation, and hive been happy to observe 
the s :cces-fal «ffort of Prof. Ames to esiab- 
lish and sustain an Institution which, in 
many important respects, is first of iis char- 
acier in the Empire State. The course of 
instruction there practiced embraces all that 
is taugnt in any Commercial or Business 
College, to which hus been added Proao- 
graphic and Telegraph Institutes, which, in 
exient of patronage and thorough systematic 
instruction, are beyond competition. In 
point of penmanship, this Institution has err- 
tainly distanced all competitors, as conclu- 
sive eviuvence of whieh are the diplomas 
awarded by three New York State Fairs, 


wpeizce Verment State Fairs, one Internation. 


al, and the Great NewEngland Fair, recently 
held at Springfield, Mass.”—wlton Patriot, 


The Sprinsfield Daily Union, September 
10, in speakivg of the specimens, ssys: 
“They are of exceeding rare merit, and 
have formed one of the most attractive fea- 
tures of the exhibition. In grace, beanty, 
and perfection of execution, these specimens 
rival the finest steel engraviogs—many ad- 
mirers pass trem by as evgravings. We 
believe the collection is unequaled in the 
United Scates. We would recommen: young 
men desiring to pursue u course of Business 
Scadies to audress the Principal for informa- 
tion before going elsewhere.” 


The Springfield Republican of September 
12,1864, says: “They exnibiced a wonderful 
proficiency in the ar! of peumanship, both 
as Dusiness and Orcamental, and fully sus- 
taiu the reputation of toe College of beng 
first in the Empire State. 
justly been awarded a Diploma and Medal.” 


STANDARD PHoNnoGRAPHIO Visirur— 


“This Institution gives the best report of | 


Phonographic progress in the country.” 

“T find your modes of instruction really 
perfect—the very best I have ever seen, and 
J have visited masy.”—0O, 8. Fowle». 

t= For full details of the Business 
Course. see College Journal, which will be 
mailed free of charge, by addressing 

D. T. AMES, President, 
Syracuse, N. Y, 
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4 OR LECTURERS, STUDENTS, COL- 
LEGES, SCHOOLS, EiC. 

THE sET OF FORTY PORTRAITS 
SOLD FOR TWENTY FIVE DOLLARS, BY 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING: 


1. Virat TemMPprraMENT.— William G. 
F¥all, late of New York, a Tammany Hall 
Politician. 

2. Motive TemMprrAMeNnt.—Alexander 
Campbell, founder of the Campbellite 
Relizious Sect called Disciples. He was 
President of Bethany College, Bethany, Va. 


8. Mentat TrevprraMent. —( Manny 
Horrester) the late Mrs. Judson, wife of 
the missionary. 

4. Grourine oF ORGANS. 

5. AMativeness Larce,—Col. Aaron 
Burr, once Vice-President of the United 
States. 


6. AMATIVENESS SMALL.— Miss Modesty. 


7, PHILOPROGENITIVENESS LARGE.—DMirs. 
Smith, the good stepmoiber. 


8. PHILOPROGENITIVENESS SMALL.— No 
name; copied irom *“ Spurzheim’s Phre- 
nology.” 

9. InuApitivenness Laren. — Henry 
Clay. 

10. InnABITIVENESS SmMatit.—Mr. A., a 
roving, rambiing, unsetiled man. 


11. Continuity Larcr.—Rev. Mr. —, 
who preached two hours before he reached 
17thly. 

12. AtimentTrvenrss Lancer. — Lowis 
XVIIZ. of France. He was a gouty gor- 
mandizer. Napoleon routed him out of his 
palace when he returned from Elba, and 
found his easy chair on wheels, which io his 
haste he left behind. 


13. Black Hawk, the great American 
Indian Chief. 


14. Gesse, a kind and benevolent English- 
man, who gave away two fortunes, and 
heving inherited a third, wisely appointed 
a financial azent to take care of it for him. 

15, Jacob Bell, used to forget the faces 
of his intimate friends. Form small. 


"16. Compativrnrss Larer.—Mr. Fry, 
a very combative lawyer, residing in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

17. 1st. — Acqusitivenrss Laren. — 
William Teller, a very noted thief 
and burglar in New York. He passed 
counterfe\t bills in Hartford. Conn., was tried 
and sentenced to fifteen years in the State 
Prison at Weathers‘eld, Conn. To getaway 
he kiled one of the keepers, Mr. Hoskin, 
and was executed for the crime in. Harford, 
Conn., in 18338. Fowler aud Wells have his 
skull in New York. 2d. AcquisttivENESS 
SmMALL.—A good and amiable segro. 

18. ist.— Veneration Larcr.—Diana 
Waters, a colored religious lunatic. She 
believed and eadeavored to practice the in- 
junction, * Pray aiways.” She wou'd stop in 
the streets of Philadelpbig and pray roost de- 
votedly. She diedi: the Pailadeiphia Alms 
House. The séull at Veneratioa was much 
thinner than elsewhere, avd very porous. 
2d. Virneration Smatu. —fardy, the 
pirate, executed at Washington, D. C., in 
1830. 

19. Cautrousnrss LARGE.—Deacon Seth 
erry, ot Uariford, Coun., a lawyer, but 
remarkably tonest, cautious, prudent, and 
guarded. Henever makes a mistake which 
forethought can prevent. 


$0. SmatL CavtTiousness. — Charies 
XM., of Sweden, a most rash and adven- 
turous character. 


21. ConstrucTIvVENFss Larer.—Jacob 
Jordaiz: a man of grest constructive 
talent. He was ealled an artist, but he had 
no Ideality, and +a: a mere artisan by 
means of mechanical talent. 

a Lord Liverpeol, Constructiveness 
small. 


28. Eventuatiry SmMALtL.—Rev. Mr. 
Fiail. He was objiged to write down 
everything he said in public, even to the 
giving out of the most trivial notice. 


24, Bory.—Ges. Hedges, of Sag Harbor, 
Long Island, N. Y., could remember every- 
thing. 

25. APPROBATIVENESS LARGE.—' @lande, 
the French astronomer. He said of himself 
that he ** was an oil-cloth for blame, and a 
sponge for praise.” His talents were great, 
but his vanity wus insatiable. 

26. APPROBATIVENESS SMALL. — Mr. 
Stubbs, a paioter of animals, remarkably 
a bias about the good or ill opinion of the 
world. 
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27. Inprvipvatiry Larer.—Ephraim 
Byvam, of Sag Harbor, N. Y., a most ob- 
serving man and ingenious mechanic. He 
is a good, thorough, self-taught a-tronomer, 
and built an orrery before he ever saw one. 

28. Form, 8i1zz, CoLor. anp IDEALITY 
Larez.—kubens, the painter. 


29. Moran SenrimENts LAarcru.—Rev. 
Dr. Tyxgz, of St. George’s Episcopal 
Chureb, New York. 

80. Moran Srntrments Smatt.—French 
malefactor. 


81. Gosse. See No. 14. 


82. « Fudas, Jr.,”” a Jew of New York, 
a most selfish and immoral man. 


83. CONSCIENTIOUSNES3 LArG4E.—Ist. Mrs. 
Hi., described in Combe’s works as a woman 
of excessive honesty and the utmost irreso- 
lution. 2d. Large FirmMNess anp SMALL 
ConscrEenTiousneEss._Haggart, a thief and 
murderer, 


84 Laurence Stermue, the wit. 


85. Firuyzss Larnegr.—A stubborn and 
licentious grl of Auburn, N. Y., put in 
prison by her father because she coulda not 
be governed nor restrained. 


86. Miss B., Firmness small. 

87. Lanecuacre Larou.—Charies Dick= 
ems. 

38. Brunel, Engineer of the Thames 
Tunnel. 


89. Hewlet, a mulatto actor. 


40. Dr. Gall, Founder of Phrenology. 
N ODEL PARLOR MAGAZINE, 

October number, contains an array of 
Brilliant and Valuable Novelties, compris- 
ing Splendid and costly Steel Engravings 3 
Model Fashion plates: asplendid display of 
the Fall and Winter Fashions; Illustrated 
Poem ; continuation of Virginia Townsend’s 
Splendid Story, “Ruth Dexter’s Better 
Days;” Arcbitectural Designs, and other 
Literary Novelties, with onr usual One Dol- 
Jar’s worth of Fall-Size Patterns, and the 
Popular Song, with Music for the Piano, en- 
titled, ** The Good Time Has Come, Boys.” 
Do not fail to see the splendid October 
number, now ready, 25 cents. Mailed free 
on receipt of price. Back numbers, as 
spec'mens, 1!) cents. Yearly, $8, with a 
valuable Premium. Address, 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
473 Broaaway, New York. 


CENSUS MAP OF THE UNITED 
STATES—Showivg the new State of 
Nevada and Territory «f Montana, contain- 
ing a copy of Colonel Trumbulvs Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, List of 
Battles of the Present War, Population of 
the United States,in Counties. Size, 44x45 
inches. Mounted on Rollers. Sent on re- 
ecipt of $1 50. Agents wanted. Sead for 
catulogue. GAYLORD WATSON, 
Successor to Poetps & W arson, 
8-10 16 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


ENGLISH ROYAL VELVET 


AND 


BRUSSELS CARPETS 
“AT GOLD PRICES. 


A TREMENDOUS REDUCTION 


IN THE PRICES OF 


Tree Pry, INGRAIN AND VENETIAN CAR- 
PETINGS, Rues, Mats, Drueents, Orn 
Criorus, WinDOW SHADES, ETO. 


Just ready from auction, a large stock of 
CARPETS 


at a great sacrifice, displayed in the Tmn 
Spacious SALFsRrooms. at the OrTGINAL 


HIRAM ANDERSON’S 
99 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
7" Look for the large Gotprn EaGuez. 


EW AND POPULAR SINGING- 

BOOK, for Choirs and Singing Schools, 
entitled THE NEW SACRED STAR. By 
Lronarp MarsHaLtu. The long experience 
of the author bas enabled him to offer in this 
volume a eolleetion of music uncommonly 
well adapted to the wants of the public, to- 
gether with a series of Elementary Lessons 
and Exercises of unusual excellence for 
Schools and all persons who would improve 
their vocal abilities. Price $1 38 per copy. 
$12 00 per dozen. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 

1t 277 Washington Street, Boston. 
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FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
STATIONERS, 
PRINTERS, AND BOOKBINDERS, 
45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Blank Books, Writing Papers, Fancy and 
Staple Stationery, ail kinds, for Business, 
Professional, and Private Use, at lowest 
prices. Diaries, Expense Books, Drawing 
Pxpers_ and Materials, Portfolios, Leather 
Bags, Writing Desks, ete. Orders solicited. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS FOR AMPU- 
TATIONS of the Thigh, Knee-Joints, 
Leg and Ankle Joints (Symes’), Apparatus 
for Exsections of the Arms. Soldiers and 
Marines furnished by appoistment of the 
Surgeon-General of the U. 8. Army. By 
E. D. HUDSON, M.D., 
Astor Place, Clicton Hall, New York. 


NEW AND POPULAR SONGS— 

Just Issued. © 

National Jubilee Prize Song. 

We Never Can Forget It; or, Andersonvillo 
Prison Pens. } 

The Good Time Has Come, Boys, 

Everybody’s Love Song. 

Kiss Me While I’m Sleeping. 

Boys That Wear The Blue. 

Our Song of Liberty. 

Whippoorwill’s Song. 

Cottage Round tbe Corner. 

Love On The Brain. 

De Lord He Make Us Free. 

Mister Carney (comic Irish Song). 


Published by W. JENNINGS DEMO- 
REST, 473 Broadway; 80 ceuts each, with 
a discount of one third when the order 
amounts to $1. Sold at all the Music Stores, 
or mailed free, 


OCKET HISTORY OF THE WAR, 

with Map. New Edition now ready, 
bringi-g it down to the grand review in 
Washington. Over two hundred and thirty 
battles are described in this work. It also 
contains a beautif.! map of the Border and 
South rn States, 25x.8 inches, with battle- 
fields marked. ‘This is the best work for 
reference relative to the war ever issued for 
the money. 100.000 already sold. Sent by 
mail, post-paid, for 50 cents. Agents want- 
ed. Send for catalogue. 

GAYLORD WATSON, 
Successor to PuEtps & Watson, 
16e Bekman Sireet, N. Y. 


EW AND POPULAR INSTRU- 
MENTAL MUSIC. 


BEAU MONDE QUADRILLED, by Har- 
vey B. Dodworh; <) eests. 

WATER LILY, Polka, by Theodore 
Moell ng; 80 cents 

GRAND ISDIAN MAROH, Africaine, 
by Treuer; 4) cests. 

ANGELS WHISPERING, by Charles 
Fradel; 30 cents. 

THE GREEN HILLS (noeturnal), by H. 
B. Dodworih; 40 cents. ‘ 

FESTIVAL MAROH, by Chas. Fradel ; 
80 cents. 


Published by W. JENNINGS DEMO- 
REST, 473 Broadway, 

Sold by all Music dealers, or mailed free. 
A discount of one-third allowed on orders 
amountiog to $1. 


O MEDICAL STUDENTS AND 
THE MEDICAL FACULTY. 


BEST STANDARD WORKS—RECENT EDITIONS. 

Gray’s Anatomy, Descriptive and Surgi- 
eal. 363 Iilustrations. $8. 

DaLToN ON HumAN PurrystoLoey. 273 Il- 
lustrations. $550. 

Wartson’s Practice. Lectures on the 
Principles and Practice of Physic, with 
additions by Dr Condic. $7 50. 

BEDFORD’S PRINCIPLES ADD PRAOTICE oF 
Oxnsterrios. 4 colored platesand numerous 
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| engravings. $9 5). 
Duneuison’s New MepioaL Di0TIoNaRy. 
$7. 


Garrop’s Essentials of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics. 4 50. 

Fowne’s Cuemistry, Theoretical and 
Practical, with engravings. $2 50. 

Stoxes on Diseases of the Huart and the 
AORTA 

Woops’ Practice or Mrpicrnz, 2 vol- 
umes. $12. 

Sent by express on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadwsy, N. Y. 


F. MORRILL, INVENTOR, CHEL- 
( ye sea, Mass. See PHRENOLOGICAL 
Jouxnat for February, 1865. 
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SEWING MACHINES. 


EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE. 
SALESROOMS, 586 Broapway, 
252 WasnIneTon Strut, Bostox, Mass. 


This machine, construeted on entirely 
new principles in mechanisv, possessing 
many rare acd valuable improvements, hay- 
ing been examined by the most profound 


~ experts, is pronounced to be SIMPLICITY AND 


PERFECTION COMBINED. 

It has a straight needle, perpendicular 
action, m*kes the Lock or Shuttle Siitch, 
which will neither rip nor revel, and is alike 
on both s des; performs perfect sewing on 
every description of m:teris|, from Leather 
to the finest Narnsook Muslin, with cotton, 
linen, or silk thread, from the coarsest to the 
finest number. 

Having neither cam nor ecog-wheel, and 
the least possible friction, it rus as smooth 
as giavs, and is EMPHATICALLY A 
NOISELESS MACHINE! 


PRICE OF MACHINES COMPLETE. 


No. 1, Family Machine, with Hemmer, 
Belleriand Bruider. i.s2i00. 20.4 

No. 2, Small Manufacturing with Exten- 
BLOG LA DUD. tee Me sige. cibile + a'<\eele sinle 

No. 8, Large Manufacturing with Exten- 
BAR Malena aetoitlels sk dea fahacse Ss 

No, 8, Large Manufacturing for Leather, 
with rolling foot and oil-cup..... 100 


(@S" Soldiers’ wives and widows liberally 
dealt with. 

One half-hour’s instruction is sufficient to 
enable any person to work this Machine to 
their entire satisfaction. 


AcEnts Wantep for all Towns in the 
United States where agents are not already 
established. T. J. McARTHUR & Co., 

No. 536 Broadway, New York. 





The American Advertising and 
Purchasing Agency, 


889 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


are now prepared to receive orders for any- 
thing) and everything to be had in New 
York, which they will purchase and forward 
to any portion of the country with prompt- 
ness and diepatch. 

’ Special arrangements have been made 
with the manufacturers of the following ar- 
ticles, by which the very best terms can be 
given: 

_ Empire, Weed, Finkle & Lyon, Wilcox & 
Gibbs, Grover & Baker Sewing Machines— 
Lillie’s Safe—Amalgam Bells—Kent’s Cofs 
tee— Eagle Gas Stove — Putnam Clothe 
Wringer—Grovesteen Piano—Brown’s Pat- 
ent Baby Tender—Licbig’s Essential Prepar- 
ed Coffee—West Pump—Universal Clothes 
Wringer—Osborn’s Coffee—Ready Roofing 
—Nonpareil Washing Machine—Ornamen- 
tal Iron Works—S. D. & W. H. Smith’s 
American Organs—The Boardman & Gray 
Piano-Forte—Magic Skirts. 

Such a Purchasing Agency has long been 
needed, and we hope by just dealing and 
strict attention to business to make it an in- 
stitution as permanent and indispensable as 
the Express business, Address 


AMERICAN PURCHASING AGENCY, 
_ 889 Broadway, New York. 





NY ONE WHO CAN LEARN TO 
write can learn to draw. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


CHapMAn’s AMERICAN Drawine Boor. 

No. 1 and 2. Elementary Drawing. 

“ 3. Perspective. 

“ 4, Sketching from Nature, Painting in 

Oil and Water Colors. 

“ 5. Painting and Etching. 

“ 6. Engraving, Modeling, and Compo- 
sition. Price, 60 cents each number. Also 
the entire work complete in one volume. 
Price, $5. 

Chapman’s Drawing Book is especially 
adapted to the use of Schools, Academics, 
and Home Instruction. Each number com- 
plete in itself. 


Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN 


AMERICAN 
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FORSYTH'S “COBDEN” HOTEL, 


81 Argyle Street, Glasgow (Scotland). 


The ‘'COBDEN” is one of the Largest FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL HOTELS in the 
West of Scotland, 


AMERICAN Travelers visiting Scotland will receive a kindly greeting at the “‘ COBDEN.” 
HENRY WARD BEECHEBR’S First Speech in Europe was delivered at the “ COBDEN.” 
The Meetings of the Unton anp EMANCIPATION AssocraTIoN are held at the “‘ COBDEN.” 
The Symparuetio Appresszs to the AMERICAN Propie were drawn up at the * COBDEN.” 
AMERICANS may rely upon congeniality of feeling and kindly treatment at the “‘ COBDEN.” 


Latest American Newspapers to bo seen at the “ COBDEN.” 


EW ANATOMICAL AND PHYS- 
IOLOGICAL PLATES. By R. T. 
TraLL, M.D. Price $20, 


These plates were prepared expressly for 
Lecturers and Teachers, as well as for Stu- 
dents. They represent all of the organs 
and principal structures of the human body 
in situ, and of the size of life. Every 
family ought to have a set, and every man, 
woman, and child. ought to be familiar with 
the wonderful structures and functions 
which they so admirably illustrate. There 
are six in the set, as follows: 


The Heart and Lungs.—Ne. 1 pre- 
sents a front view of the lungs, heart, s!om- 
ach, liver, gall-bladder, larynx, thymus, and 
parotid glands, common carotid arteries, and 
jugular vein; also of the principal portions 
of the bowels, and cawl or omentum. Col- 
ored as in life. 


Dissections.—Wo. 2 is a complete dis- 
section of the heart, exhibiting its valves 
and cavities, and the course of the blood. 
The Jarge arteries and veins of the heart, 
lungs, and neck are displayed, with the 
windpipe and its bronchial ramifications ; 
also the liver with its gall-blaéder and 
ducts; the pancreas; the kidneys with their 
ureters and blood-vessels; the descending 
aorta, or large artery of the chest and abdo- 
men, with its branches into the right and 
left iliac arteries ; the ascending vena cava, 
or great vein of the abdomen and thorax; 
the uterus and ils appendages—ovaries, fal- 
lopian tubes, round and broad ligaments, 
etc. 


Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view 
of the brain, heart, lungs, liver, bowels, nte- 
rus, and bladder. Also the various subdi- 
visions of the base of the brain, with the 
whole length of the spinal cord, showing 
the origin of all the cerebro-spiual nerves, 
Very useful to physicians, phrenologists, 
teachers, lecturers, and others. 


The Eye and the Ear.—No. 4. The 
ana‘omy of the eye and ear, representing 
the arrangements of the minute blood-ves- 
sels, nerves, and other structures concerned 
in the functions of seeing and hearing. 
Beautifully colored. 


Digestion.—No.5. The alimentary ca- 
nai complete, exhibiting ihe exact size, 
shape, and arrangements of the structures 
especially concerncd in digestion, viz., the 
mouth, throat, tongue, esophagus, stomach, 
small and large mtestnes, with the liver, 
gall-bladder, and the biliary ducis; also the 
internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautiful representation of the lacteal ab- 
sorbents and glands, thoracic duct, and 
their connections with the thoracic arteries 
and veins. Cvlored to represent life. 


Cireulation—Skin.—No. 6. The lobes 
of the lungs and cavities of she heart, valves, 
eie., with the large vessels of the circula- 
tion ; also a minute dissection of the str: c- 
tion of the structures of the skin—the 
sebaceous follicles, sweat glands, cic.—ex- 
hibiting the extent and importance of tie 
great depurating function of the surface. 
The most natural and best ever made. 


Every lecturer, teacher, and physician 
should have aset. Price for the whole set, 
beautifully colored and mounted, $20. We 
do not sell single plates. Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


Skeletons.—Human skeletons wired 
and articulated—$50 to $60. 





ASY SHOES, for Summer use, in great 
variety at SLATER’S, 
8-10 2 Cortlandt, near Broadway. 





Works on Phonography. 


Hon. Tomas H. Benton said, when pre- 
sented “ith a verbatim report of one of his 
speeches taken by a little boy, “* Had Puoo- 
NOGRAPHY been Known forty years ago, it 
would have SAVED MZ TWENTY YEARS OF 
HARD LABOR.” 


Graham’s Hand-Book. Presenting the 
principles of all styles of the Art, commenc- 
img with the analysis of word-, and proceed- 
ing tothe most rapid reporting style. §2.. 

Graham's First Standard Phonogra- 
phic Reader. In corresponding style, 2. ¢., 
with Vowels, $125. With Key, $1 50. 

Graham’s Second Siandard Phono- 
graphic Reader. In reporting style. $1 50. 

Synopsis of Standard or American 
Phonography, prinied in pronouncing 
style. 35 cents. 

Standard-Phonographic Dictionary 
gives the Pronunciation and the best Corre- 
sponding and Reporting Oullines of many 
thousaud Words and Phrases, Tnavalusble 
to the student and practical reporter. $4 50. 

Phrase Book, a Vocabulary of Phraseol- 
ogy. $1. 

The Manual of Phonography. By Prt- 
MAN. A new and comprehensive Exposi- 
tion of Phonography, wiih copious Illustra- 
tions and Exercises. Des:gned for schools 
and private students. New edition, $1. + 


American Manual of Phonography. 
Being a complete Guide to the Acquisition 
of Pitman’s Phonetic Shorthand. By Lone- 
LEY. §1. 


The Reporter’s Companion. By Prr- 
MAN and Prossgr. A complete Guide to rae 
Art of Verbatim Reporting, designed to fui- 
low Pitman’s Manual of Phonog’y. $1 40. 


New Manners Boeck, printed in Pho- 
nography. Containing valuaple extracts. 
Compiled by Prrman. 1. ‘ 


The Phonographic Teacher. By Pir- 
MAN. On the method of Imparting Phono- 
graphy, containing a course of les-ons, with 
practical hints on lecturing, ete. Engraved 
in the corresponding style. $1 40. 


The History ‘of Shorthand, from the 
System of Cicero down to the Invention 
of Phonography. Edited and engraved on 
Stone by Prrman. $1. 


The Phonographic Reader. By Pit- 
MAN. A Progressive series of reading exer- 
cises. A useiul work for every Phonogra- 
phic student. 40 cents. 


Phonographic Copy-Books, with cov- 
ers, for the use of students. Price 75 cents. 
Copy-Books Without Covers. 12 cts. 

the American Phonetic Dictionary, 
with proncuncing Vocabularies of Clas- 
sical, Scripiural, and Geographical Names. 
By Danrei 8. Smattny. Price #4. 

Sent. prepaid, by return of the First MAIL, 
on receipt of price. All le'ters should be 
addressed to FOWLER AND WELLS, 889 
Broadway, New York. 


INDISPENSASBDLE. 


How To Write, How to Brnavr, 
How to TALK, How to po BusrInEss. 
Universally acknowledged to be the best 


work on these subjects ever published—all 
in one volume, entitled 


Hanp-Boox ror Home In 


PROVEMENT. 
This handsome volume, containing some 


600 pages, is in itself a complete library for | 


the young, and the same amount of valu- 
able and practical information can be found 
nowhere else for many times the price, which 
is only $2 25, when sent by mail, post-paid. 
Agents wanted. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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PATENT LAMP. 


IT CAN BE FILLED, TRIMMED, 
LIGHTED, REGULATED, OR EX- 
TINGUISHED WITHOUT 
REMOVING THE 
SHADE OR CHIMNEY. 





It is acknowledged to be the only successfal 
RIVAL OF GAS! 
COMBINING SAFETY AND ECONOMY 
WITH CONVENIENCE AND 
BEAUTY. 

The facility with which it is operated, to- 
gether with its adaptation for gencral use 
everywhere, is only equaled by gas, while its 
ECONOMY CAN NOT BE SURPASSED 

WITH OUR NEW AND 
IMPROVED REFLECTOR SHADE, 
more light can be produced from the small 
size or “ A” burner than is usually produced 
from the large size or “ B” burner of com- 
mon lamps. 

GREAT SAVING OF GLASS AS WELL 
AS OIL. 

Our Shades and Chimneys never need 
be handled except for cleaning, and are of 
course less exposed to breakage than in 
old-fashioned lamps. We have 
HANGING, BRACKET, AND TABLE 

LAMPS 
of various sizes, appropriate for the 
CHURCH, HOTEL, PRIVATE HOUSE, 
OR STORE, 


! and are prepared to furnish a building in 


allits apartments as completely as it could 
be done with gas-fixtures, and at VERY 
MUCI LESS EXPENSE. 

CANVASSERS WANTED. 

To good, reliable men LiperaL IND) cr- 
MENTS will be offered, und EXCLUSIVE 
SALE given. On receipt of the price from 
places where our Lamps are not being sold, 
we will send Free or EXPENSE. 

For particulars, address 

JULIUS IVES & CO., 

78 Beekman Street, New York. 

(es Ives’ Parent Lamps are secured 
by Letters Patent in the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Austria, and Bel- 
gium. 








HE TRAVELER'S LUNCH-BAG. 
Patented April 18, 1865. 
FOOD AND CLOTHING IN SEPARATE 
COMPARTMENTS! a 
HOME-FARE ON THE CARS! 


This invention exactly meets the wants 
of tuose who are sick of eating-house pro- 
visions and prices, and yet do not like to 
carry food iu paper pareels among their 
clothes. It is in appearance a common 
railroad bag. The upper part opens with 
jaws, and is designed for clothing. The 
lower part (one third of the whole) is a 
wooden box or trunk covered umformly 
with the upper part, opening with a lid on 
the side and locking at the bottom. Fitting 
within this is a tin box, divided into com- 
partments for various eatables, and remov- 
able for cleaning. These bags are made in 
various styles and sizes, some of which are 
suitable for ladies trave:ing with children. 
Flasks, knives und forks, napkins, etc., are 
furnished to order at cost prices. For sale 
by dealers generally. For further informa- 
tion, address the manufacturers, Oneida 
Community, Oneida, N. Y., or the inventor, 
J. H: NOYES, 335 Broadway, New York, 
Room 46. 8m 


MMENSE PRICES PAID FOR 
OLD BOOKS. 
100,000 Books on Hand at your price. | 
10,000 Photographic Albums at our price, 
500,000 Stereoscopic Pictures at any price, 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 118 Nassau St. 
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HE GREAT FAMILY NEWS- 
PAPER.—Now is the time to subser.be. 


TOE 
New York Weekly Tribune 


is printed on a large double-medium sheet, 
making eight pages of six columns each, 
and containing the choicest matter of the 
Daily issue, including a News Summary, 
Domestie and Foreign; Legislative and 
Congressional matiers; War News; Stock, 
Financial, Cattle, Horse, Dry Goods, and 
General Market Reports, Report of the 
American Institute, Farmers’ Club, etc., ete. 


The Reports of the American Institute, 
Farmers’ Club, aud the various Agricultural 
Reports, in e»ch number, are rich'y worih a 
year’s supseriplion. Read what a subscriber 
in St. Louis says: 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 16, 1865, 
The Editor of V’he Tribune. 

Drar Sir:—I have had it in contempla- 
tion for some time to write and tell you of 
the pleasure I gct from the weekly perusal 
of the preceedings of the Farmcrs’ Club; 
first I will t ll you how reeently t became 
aware of its existence. About the 1st of 
September, 1863, I noticed »n advert'sement, 
and a cut of the Tribune Strawberries, and 
immediately subscrib d fr the Weekly 
Tribune. in which I found the proceedings 
of your Club. Ihave read them constantly, 
until they have become to me 1 recessity, 
and I !nok for Monday as red-letter day in 
my culendar, and was ( to be confined to one 
agricultural paper alone, should prefer the 
Tribune to anytning I have yct seen. 

Yours, JOUN HENWOOD. 


Another subscriber writes: 

I neglected (forgot) to renew my subscrip- 
tion tothe Tribune, until 90 late that I missed 
the firs Ja y number. Can you belp mo to 
it? Portions of the Farmers’ Club reports 
in that number particularly I wish to pre- 
serve. In fuct, that feature of the paper 
coastitutes one of the ma‘n re»sons why I 
take it. And L have no doubt that it receives 
a good'y share of is patronage from persons 
who wish it wel, but would not otherwise 
bring themselves to the subser:bing point, 

Yours truly, O. A. ALEXANDER, 

WaAYNESVILLE, ILL., July 25. 







TERMS. 

Mail snbscribers, sing'e copy, 1 year 

== 99 NUMUCIS sc ctissieieg ce fe ue cone 0n 
Mail subscribers, clubs of five........ 9 00 
Ten copies, addressed to names of 

subseribersirem ates wiesiecole anes 17 59 
Twenty copies, addressed to names of 

BUDSCTIDGES ies Sax A Saraie bares sa ... 84 00 
Ten copies, to one address........... 16 00 


Twenty copies, to one address..... +. 80 00 


An extra copy will be sent for each club 
of ten. 

Drafts on New York, or Post-office orders, 
payabie to the o-der of the Zrilune, being 
safer, are preferable to any other mode of 
remittance. Address 

THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





NEW RURAL MANUALS, 


o. 1—The House. A Manual of Rural 
‘Architecture; or, How to Build Country 
Houses and Out-Buildings. With numer- 
ous illustrations. Price, 75 cents. 

No. 3—The Garden. A Manual of Prac- 
tical Horticuiture; or, Tow to Cultivate 
Vegetables, Fruits and Flowers, Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs. Illustrated. 
Price, 75 cents. A 

No. 3—The E'arm. <A Manual of Prac- 
tical Agriculture; or, How to Cultivate 
all the Field Crops, with an E’say on Farm 
Management, Price, 75 cents. 

No. 4—Domestic Animals. A Manual 
of Cattle, Horse, and Sheep Husb :ndry ; 
or, How to Breed and Rear the various 
tenants of the Barn-yerd ; with a Chapter 
on Bee-Keeping. With several illustra- 
tions. 75 cents. 

New Illustrated Rural Manuals — 
The House, the Garden, the Farm, and 
Domestic Animals—in one large volume. 
Prolusely illustrated. Price, by mail post- 
paid, $2 25. 

Fruit Culture for the Million. A 
Hand-Book of Fruit Culture, being a 
guide to the Cultivation and Management 
of Fruit Trees, with description of many 
of the best and most popular varieties in 
the United States. Illustrated wih ninety 
engravings. By Thomas Gregg Price, by 
mail postpaid, $1 00. Adress 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


WPLLLPLLI LLL OLAS LIAL. 


LVB RA RY 


MESMERISM AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


COMPLETE 


IN TWO VOLUNES. 


* All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 


Comprising Tur Patiosoruy or Musmrrism, CLArRVOYANCE, 
AND Mentat Exvecrriciry.—Fascrnation, or the Power of 
Charming, illustrated.—Tnr Macrocosm anp Microcosm, 


So) 


or World of Sense and the World of Soul.—ELecrrican 


Psycuotoey, the Doctrine 


of Impressions, including the 


Connection between Mind and Matter; also, the Treatment 
of Disease.—TuE ScriENCE oF THE Sout, considered Physi- 
ologically and Philosophically, with illustrations of the 


Brain and Nervous System. 


These two handsome 12mo 


volumes embrace all the most 


practical matter yet written on these deeply interesting, though 


somewhat mysterious, subjects. 


Having these works at hand, 


the reader may learn all there is known of Mresmerism, Ciair- 
vorancEk, Brotoay, and Psycuotoey. Te may also learn how 
to produce results which the most scientific men have not yet 


been able to explain. 


The facts are here recorded, and the 


practice or modus operandi given. 
Answers to the questions, What is Prevision, or Second 


Sight ? and What is Somnambulism ? 
“ Circles.” 
spondences. Philosophy of Disease, and Modes of Cure. 


Stages and Conditions. 


How to Fascinate. 
The doctrine of Corre- 
The 


secret of Psychology, or instructions to experiment and prac- 


tice the art. 
of His existence. 


Trance, or spontaneous extasis. 


Deity: proofs 


The Human Soul—present and future. 


Turs Liprary contains several works by different authors, 
making some nine hundred pages, with appropriate engrav- 
ings, nicely printed and substantially bound in two handsome 


volumes. 
post, $4. 


Price for the work complete, prepaid by return 
All orders should be addressed to 


Messrs. FowLer anp WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Lecturers, Booksellers, Newsmen, and Agents would do 
well to engage in the sale of this instructive work. 





NUMMINGS & JENNYS—MANUFAC- 
turers of Grand, Square, and Cottage 
Upright 
PIANO-FORTES, 


No. 726 Broadway, New York. 


Every Instrument warranted for Five Years. 


These instruments have now been for sev- 
eral years before the publie, and have from 
their superiority of tone, fineness of touch, 
durability and elegance of finish, drawn 
forth many and very flattering commenda- 
tions from a number of the most prominent 
members of the musical profession. They 
ere now offered to the public at prices from 
25 to 39 per cent. lower than any other in- 
strumen:s of equal qualities. The steacily 
increasing demand for these superior instru- 
ments has induced the makers to increase 
their faciities for manufacturing them, and 
they are now fully prepared to meet the de- 
mands of all, both wholesale und retail 
customers. 

Dealers in localities where these instru- 
ments have not yet been introduced, desi- 
ring an agency for them, will be liberally 
dealt with. Send for a circular. 


GOOD BOOKS BY MAIL. 


Postage Paid. 


LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. By 
Marshail. 2 vols. $3 50. 

THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF HENRY CLAY. $2 50. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THEODORE PARKER. 2vols. $7. 

LIFE OF JOUN C. CALIIOUN. $150. 

LIFE OF STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. $150. 

SIGNS OF THE TIYES—Dangers to Re- 
ligious Liberty. $1 50. 

HISTORY OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK, by John R. Brodhead, from 1609 
to 1664. $5. 

THE RESULTS OF SLAVERY. $150. 

MEN AND TIMES OF THE REVOLU- 
TION. $250. 

| LAST YEARS OF HENRY CLAY. $3. 

Pe? cata AND OUR CAVALRY. 

75. 





AMERICAN FAMILY COOK-BOOK, $2. 


Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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PPLLLLOPL PPL OPAL. 


TEACHERS WANTED THROUGH- 
OUT THE COUNTRY, to suoply 
Schoo's and Academics with Principals und 
Assistauts. Address all applications for 
Teachers to the Natioval Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, 486 Broadway, New York. 

7-6 RICH & ANDREWS, Secretaries. 


R. JEROME KIDDER’S ELECTRO 
MEDICAL APPARATUS. —Newly 
invented improvements giving NEASLY 
DOUBLE the MAGNETIO GALVANIO and BEN© 
SATIONAL POWER <(f any in the world. 
Address Dr, Jerome Kipper, 483 Broads 
way, New York. if 


$20. G.&S. Crystal D.P. $20. 
$1,006 A year can be realized g1d- 


ing andputting up the Crystal 
Door Plate. Agents wanted, Stock, Tools, 
and Instructions cost $20. L. L. TODD & 
CO., 59 Nassau Street, New York. ; 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


( FFICE FOR PATENTS, 8 9 DROAD- 

way, N. Y. The undersigned have 
an agency for the preparation anu prose- 
cution of applications for putents in the 
United Staies, and all other countries in 
which patents are granted. 

A long pructice in the line of our pro- 
fession as patent age.ts, end an exte sive 
busimess acquauitanee of many years. both 
in this country and abroad, cnable us to 
place before our clients the most complete 
and satisfactory facilities for obtaining 
patents that can be furnished by any house 
in America. 

The business of our patent agency is con- 
ducted under the personal direction and 
supervision of Tuomas P. How, Esq, a 
member of the Umted States Bar, a thor- 
ough patent lawyer, and an unusually suc- 
cessful practitioner in difficult 2ad closely 
contested parent cases. 

Suits for infringement of patents and in- 
terfering applications receive Mr. Ilow’s 
personal stiention. Address, FowLrr anp 
Wer zs, No. 889 Broadway, New York. 

















O RETURNED SOLDIERS AND 
OTHERS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 
—Wantei avents in every town 10 sell the 
new chart, Abraham Lincoln, beirg a lif’. 
size likeness surrounded by a eke ch of his 
life, the Emancination Proclanation, and 
four of our most distinguished Generals, 
size 23 by *6 inches. Sample s nt by mail 
for 40 cents. Muiny other new maps and 
charts are vowready. $10 per dav eon be 
made by inexpericnced agents, fend for a 
catalogue of the maps and charts, Puh- 
lished bv the lone-established house of 
GAYLORD WATSON, suce ssor to Pneies 
& Watson, 16 Beekman 8t., N.Y. 8-10 


O LECTURERS, TEACHERS IN 
COLLEGES, ete... We can supply 

Sets of Weber’s Anatomical and 
Physiological Plates and Chaits. 
Life size. 11 ia number, for...... $60 00 
Do. Marshali’s, do.,9 in number., 75 00 
Do. Trali’s, do., 6 in number..... - 20 00 
Do. Lambert’s, do., 6in number... 2) 00 
Phyrenological Specimens. (Casts, 
Busts, etc.) 40innumber. Boxed. ready 
for shipment. 5..)..0-tu. deseo aes DOO RUS. 
The set of Forty Portraits, including the 
Vital, Motive, and Meatal Tempera- 
Mentsiiz 5/5 Ado telen eee $30 (0 
The best French Skeletons. Wired, »riicn- 
Wanted, Ct a. op =: ae a sae ine 75 00 
Haman Skulls. Articulated. $25 to $85 
Do., (inferior) from........--+-.- . 5to 15 


NEW ANAT®MICAL AND PITYSIO- 
LOGICAL PLATES. 
Anatomy of the Male and Memale 
Peivis. Showing each in their various 

PATI... sess caiesciewens sats Sembee > 
These plates were prepared expressly for 
physicians, lecturers, teachers, and students. - 


For sale by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 








Puysicat PERFECTION; OR 
tHe Pariosopny or Iluman Beauty: show- 
ing How to Acquire and Retain Bodily 
Symmetry, Health, and Vigor, secure Long 
Life, and avoid the Infirmities and Deform- 
itics of Age. By D. H. Jacques. 12mo, 
To all classes, particularly to Woman, this 
work will oe earee of immense value. 
Price, post-paid, # ‘i 

rere Z FOWLER & WELLS 
359 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Specimen Page of the Emphatic Diaglott. 


*[TIAYAOY EMISTOAH] MPOS POMAIOTS. 
are 


OF PAUL AN EPISTLE] , ROMANS, 


'o 
*TO THE ROMANS. , 
KE®, a’. 1, CHAPTER 1, 
YMavaos, Sovdos Iycov Xpicrov, KAnTOs 1 Paul, a Servant of 


* 7 - ' * 
Paul, aservant ofJesus Anointed, called Christ Jesus, t a Consti+ 


tuted Apostle, ts : 

_@moTTOAOS, adwpigpevos ets evayyeAtov Oeou,| for the Glad ane ae 
Gis xpoen having Leen set apart for glad tidings of God, God 8 

Tpoem@nyyeiAaTo dia Twy TpodynTwy avToOV| 97 (+7: 4 

(which he promiscd before through the Menta of Limself % (¢ which was aes: 


2 o ‘ : ously announced {through 
ev ypapais Gyiats,) Tept Tov viov auToV,| his PRopmeTs in the holy 





in wriungs holy, concerning the son of himseli, Scriptures,)— 

(Tov yevouevou ex omepuatos Aavid kara| _3 concerning THAT 50N 

(:bat having been bornfrom ~.asced of David according to of his, {who was born of 
> #4 eras 

capkat *Tov dpio0evTos viou Ocou ev| the Posterity of David as 


to the llesh ; 
4 who was } designated 
the Son of God in Powcr 


flesh; that having beeu disiincily set forth ason ofCGod in 
c 
Suvapet, KaTQ TWVEVHA Aylwouvys, e& avac- 


power, accoruingto spirit of holiness, from a resur- as to the Spirit of Iloli- 
TATEWS veKpov,) Inoov Xpictov Tov kupiou| ness, by his Resurrection 
reclion ofdcadones,) Jesus Auvinted ofthe Lurd from the Dcad,—Jesus 


Christ our Lonp; 

6 through whom we ree 
ccived l'avor and Apostolic 
ol:ice, in ordcr to the Obe- 
dience of laith among All 
the NATIONS, on account 
of his NAME; 

6 among Whom pou are 
also the Invited ones of Je- 
sus Clirist ;— 

7 to ALL who ane in 
Rome, the BrLovep of 
God, Constituted Moly 


jpev, (5 05 eAcBowev Xap Kat amooro- 


ofus, throughwhom we received luyor = and apostle- 


Any els UTaKonY TidTEws Ev TaTt TOLs ENVECIY, 
ship for obedience offaith in all the nations, 


brep Tov ovouatos avrou: ®ev ois cote Kat 
in benalfof the name ofhim,; amongwhom are also 


Sets, KANTOL Ingov Xpiorov:) * ract Tors 
you, calledones ofJesus Anvinted;) toall those 


ovow ev ‘Pwun ayarntois Oeov, KANTOLS aytois* 
whoare in Rome  belovedones ofGod, called baits; 


Xapis duiv Kai eipyyn azo Ocov Tatpos juwr, 













































; favour toyou and peace from God ‘ fatuer ofus, ones; avo andieacdto 
‘ kas Kuptov Inoov Xpiorov. IIpwroy MeV! youtrom God our Father, 
and lord Jesus Anointed, First indeed 


and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

8 And first, $1 give 
thanks tomy Gop through 
Jcsus Christ * concerning 


evxapiotw Ty Oey pov dia Iyoov Xpiorou 
Igivethanks tothe God ofmethrough Jesus Anvinted 


imep mavTwy byw, ott 7) TigTis Guwy KaTay- 


on account of all ofyou, becausethe faith ofyou iscele-| you all, eon , jens 
VAITH is celcbrated in the 

ryedAeTat ev 6Aw TY KogU@. * Maptus yap Lov] Whole werip 

brated in whole the world. Awitness for ofme E 


9 Yor { Gop is my Wit- 
ness, whom I revcrently 
serve With my s?1RIT in 
ihe GLAD TIvINGs of his 
son, how incessantly I 
make mention of you; 

10 talways asking in 
my PRAYERS, that if by 
any means, now at length, 
I may have a prosperous 
journey, ¢ by the wit of 
ofthe God | Gop, to come to you. 


eotw 6 Ocos, ‘py AaTpevw ey TY mVEVMETL 
is the God, towLomlamaservant in the spirit 


Mov €vy TW EvayycAl@ Tov viou QuTov, Os adia~ 
ofmeia the gladtiaings ofthe son ofhim, how unceas-~ 


AeitTws pveray iuwy motovxpa,  wayrore em 
ing'y remembrance ofyou Imake, always in 


TOY TPOTEVXWY LOU Seouevos, ELTWS dn TOTE 
the prayers ofme asking, ifpossibly now atlength 


evodw0noopat ev TY OcAnpate Tov Veo 
I shall havea proeperousjourney by the will 





* Vatican Manuscnrirt.—Title—To tux Romans, 1. Christ Jesus. 8, cone 
‘cerning you al ‘ 
4.1. Acts xxii. 21; 1 Cor. i.1; Gal. i.1; 1 Tim.i.11; ii.7; 2 Tim. i.11. T 1. Acts 


ix. 15; xii. 2; Gal. i. 15. $2. Gon. xn1i.18; Deut. xv.ii.15; 2 bam. vii. 19; Isa, ix. 6,73 
Jer, xiii. 5, 6; xxziii, 14—10; Lack. xnxiv. 23; Dan. ix. 24, 22. Acts ii.21, \e 
Matt. i. 6,10; Luke i.32, Acts ii.8); 2 Tim. ii. 8, t 4. Acts xiii. 33. +9. Rom. 
xi. 1; 2 Cor, 1.25; Phil i.s; 1 ‘ihess. ii. 5. 10. Rom. xv. 24, 32; 1 Thess. iii. 10, 
I lv. James iv, 15. 








Just Published, 
THE EMPHATIC DIAGLOTT, 


Containing the Original Greek Text of what is commonly called the New 
Testament (according to the Recension of Dr. J. J. Griesbach), with an 
Interlineary Word-for-word English Translation ; a New Emphatic Ver- 
sion based on the Interlineary Translation, on the Readings of Eminent 
Critics, and on the various Readings of the Vatican Manuscript (No. 1,209 
in the Vatican Library) ; together with Illustrative and Explanatory Foot 
Notes, and a copious Selection of References; to the whole of which is 
added a valuable Alphabetical Index. By Benjamin Wilson. New York : 
Fowter anp Wetts, Publishers, 889 Broadway. Price, $4. 

The above highly important and valuable work, containing 834 pages, which has been 
fin course of preparation for seven years, is now complcte. 

The contents of this volume include—1. A Corrected Text of the Original Greek after 
the most approved authorities. 2. A Literal Interlinear Translation. 8. A New and 
Elaborate Version into English. 4. Biblical References. 5. Explanatory Notes. 6. 
Dictionary of the Most Important Words and Pbrases in the New Testament. 

The different rendering of different passages in the New Testament is the foundation 
for most of the sects of Christians. Without claiming correctness for tke author of the 
Diaglott, we present this volume to readers, that they may judge for themselves wheiher 
the words as translated are so arranged in the common version as to express the meaning 
of the writers. 

In regard to the correctness of the translation there will doubtless be some differences 
of opinion among Greek scholars, but having submitted it to several for examinavion, 
their verdict has been so unanimous it its favor that we have no hesitation in presenting 
it to our readers, believing it ought to be circulated wherever the English Language is 
spoken. 

We have no desire for sectarian controversy, and believe that the most that exists is 
consequent upon misinterpretation, or upon variations in the formal presentution of the 
truths of Christianity as taugbt in the New Testament; and it is with the earnest desire 
that what appears crooked shali be made straight, that we present this volume to the care- 
ful consideration of an intelligent public. 
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Two Parts] 


A NEW WORK ON 


EE Xe .O 





[Now Ready. 


GIN? OVE ae 


“SIGNS OF CHARACTER,’ 


Based on Ernnotogy, Puysiotoay, and Prrenoroay. 


Llustrated with 


more than a Thousand Portraits and other Engravings. 


An extensive practice in the study and 
readiug of character for more than twenty 
years among the people of various races, 
tribes, and nations, has enabled us to 
classify the different forms of body, brain, 
and face, and to reduce to metuop the 
processes by which character may be de- 
termined, 

Hlitherto but partial observations have 
been made, and of course only partial 
results oblained. We look on man as a 
whole—made up of parts, and to be stu- 
died as a whole, with all the parts com- 
bined. Inasmuch as the manners and 
customs of one nation or tribe differ from 
those of another, so does the organization. 
There are no two nations alikein form and 
feature, nor are there two individuals ex- 
actly alike in looks or disposition. It has 
been our careful study among all classes, 
educated and ignorant, civilized and say- 
age, Christian and heathen, high and low, 
rich and poor, temperate and dissipated, 
wise and foolish, viriuous and vicious, sane 
and insane, to discover the causes of dif- 
ference and the motive by which persons 
are actuated, and the effects of the same on 
the human features. 

Why is one black, and another white? 
One a light olive, and another copper-col- 
ored? Why is one submissive and docile, 
and another dominecring and revengeful ? 

_ Why is one low and groveling, and an- 
other aspiring and ambitious? One intel- 
lectual and spiritual, and another gross 
and sencual? One gay and cheerful, an- 
other sad and sullen? In short, what is it 
which makes us so diverse in looks, in 
opinion, and in character? Our system 
elucidates and explains the effects of geo- 
graphical position and climate. 
clothing, and culture have much to do 
{un forming both feature and character. 
But what are the Rules by which to judge? 


To be published in Four Parts, at 








Food, | 


Can we know for a certainty who is wise 
and who is foolish? Warm and affections 
ate, or cool and indifferent? Enterprising, 
orindolentand lazy? Brave orcowardly? 
Economical or prodigal? Kindly or self: 
ish? Hopeful orhopeless? Dignified and 
manly, or diffident and clownish? Inge 
nious, or a bungler? Inclined most to po- 
etry orto prose? To look, ortothink ? Is 
he neat, tidy, md orderly, or the reverse ? 
Is he capable in numbers and mathematics, 
or is he deficient ? Which is the stronger, 
his love of home or of travel? Is he hon- 
est, or is he dishonest? Religious, or a 
skeptic? Liberal, or biguted ? Reforma- 
tory, or conservative? Progressive, or ret« 
rograding ? Where does he stand? A 
careful analysis of his organization would 
show to each exactly his position, and en- 
able him to take the measure of himself, 
his child, pupil, apprentice, clerk, and his 
neighbor. 

Nor is our work confined exclusively 
to the genus homo; but we have taken up, 
in connection therewith, the study ef the 
lower animals, classified, compared, and 
arranged them according to their order in 
the scale of development. 

But the most elaborate and interesting 
portion of the work relates to those * Si¢ns 
oF CHARACTER” revealed through the fea- 
tures—Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, Mouth, 
Yead, Hair, Eyebrows, Hands, Feet, Skin, 
Complexion, etc., with numerous engraved 
illustrations. 

Among the portraits contained in the 
work, we may state that a number of the 
leading philosophers, poets, statesmen, sol- 
diers, navigators, musicians, inventors, ex- 
plorers, etc. from different nations, have 
been engraved to illustrate our pages. We 
have not space here to name them; but, 
altogether, the work will contain morr 
THAN A THOUSAND ILLUSTEATIONS. 


$1 each. Parts I. & II. ready. The 


work will be sent to subscribers in the order in which they wre received. 


Four dollars remitted at once will secure the work complete. 


Please ad- 


dress, Messrs. FowLer anp Wetts, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Improved Phrenological Bust. 


Showing the latest classification, and exact 
location or the OrGans of the Brat, fully 
developed, designed for Learners. In this 
Bust, all the newly discovered Organs are 
given. It is divided so as 10 show each in- 
dividual Organ on one side; and all the 
groups — Sooran, Exroutivn, I[NTELL4rc- 
ToAL, and Morat—properly clas:ified, on 
the other side. It is now extensively used 
in England, Scotland, and [re’and, and on 
the Continent of Europe, and is almost the 
only one in use here. 

There are two sizes— the largest near the 
size of life—is sold at $150. The smaller, 
which is 1 ot more than six inches high. and 
may be carried in the pocket, is only 70 cts. 
May be had of Booksellers and Druggists, 
and of FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


If sent by express, 25 cents extra for box 
to pack it. 





A Daily Journal thus describes the larger 
Bust: “ A beautiiul Cast, made of Plaster of 
Paris, the s)zo of a human head, on which 
the location of the Phrenclogical Organs is 
represented, with alt the divisions and clas- 
sifications, bas just been made by Messrs. 
Fow ier & WELLS, 389 Broadway. Those 
who can not obtain the services of a professor 
to teach them, may learn from this approved 
model Head and “ The Illustrated Self-Ln- 
structor” the exact location and function of 
all the Organs of the Brain. 








HRENOLOGY AT HOME. 


“THE STUDENT’S SET.” 

How can I learn Phrenology? What 
books are best for me toread? Is it possible 
to acquire a practical knowledge of it witn- 
out a teacher ? 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
we may say in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works on the subject, 
with a Bust, showing the exact location of 
all the phrenological organs, with such illus- 
trations and definisions as to make the study 
simple and plain without the aid of a teacher. 

“The cost for this “Srupent’s Ser,” which 
embraces all thatis requisite, is only $10. It 
may be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed te 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 








“WF OOKS BY RETURN MAIL.”—ANY 
4D Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or Paper, sent “by return post,” 
at Pubtishers’? Prices. All works on Pho- 
nography, Hydropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, 
Mechanics, Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Ency- 
clopedias, and on the Natural Sciences. Ad- 
dress Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Publishers, 8-9 Broadway, New York. 
Agents wanted. 
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Fie. 1.—THE ARMADILLO OF SOUTH AMERICA. 





THE ARMADILLO. 


a 


A NEw specimen of the armadillo (Tutusia tri- 
cinata) has lately been added to the collection of 
the London Zoological Society. It is a variety 
not heretofore exhibited there, and is thus de- 
scribed. 

Its armor has only three of the usual bands 
across the body, the rest being composed of 
horny plates, which cover the other parts of the 
animal, and which are so arranged that it can 
roll itself up into a ball, resembling thus a spher- 
ical box, the lids of which are represented by 
the shields of the fore and hind quarters, while 
the cover of the head and the upper surface of 
the tail, which is incrusted with smaller knobs, 
close it perfectly in front. The plates and bands 
are composed of oblong or hexagonal shields, 
with a pretty raised pattern on each, and all so 
arranged as to increase the strength of the ar- 
mor, yet to preserve a certain softness about the 
joints. This plating has somewhat the aspect of 
an ornamental carved surface worn down by use. 
The animal being, unlike the other kinds of ar- 
madillo, one of daylight babits of life, has a 
bright, keen black eye, looking somewhat vi- 
ciously out of the half-opened shell, as it appears 





SS aE 


Fie. 2.—Harr-Crossp. 


in our illustration. Generally, however, it has 
the expression of that inquisitive, self-possessed 
restlessness for which these animals are proverb- 
ial. Its trotting walk up and down, or all round, 
the place of its confinement is not performed on 


the sole of the fore legs, as in the case of the 


what like small human feet. 








other species of armadilloes, but on the points of 
the long sharp nails of the fore feet, while the 
hind feet have two round balls on the sole, and 
are placed half way up to the hock on the ground. 
When turned up, they look, at a distance, some- 
The rapidity with 
which our little friend is able to unroll and throw 


- himself on his legs, no matter which part of the 





Fic. 3.—CLosep. 


ball is uppermost, is remarkable ; and the effect 
of this movement is very odd and surprising, 
when the seemingly solid mass (the animal stub- 
bornly feigning lifelessness) avails itself of the 
first moment of stillness and, suddenly jerking 
out a head, tail, and four little feet, scuttles off at 
a rapid rate to a place of safety. The fiercest 
dog could not harm this animal. The more the 
dog tries at the seams of the armor, the stronger 
is their contraction Should the dog get his muz- 
zle into the ball before it is quite closed, the 
sharp claws of the armadillo would quickly 
cause him to withdraw, and a renewed attempt 
would only find a solid round surface. None of 
the predaceous animals of the South American 


“pampas, where it is mostly found, are large 


enough to take the ball in their mouths and 
crack it, while their teeth would in vain try to 
make an impression on part of it. The strength 
of this animal is great for its size, and there is a 
certain amount of obstinacy and resolution in its 
character, qualities without which its defenses 
would be useless. Our illustrations show it in 
three different, postures—first, standing ; secondly, 
peering out of its half-opened case ; and thirdly, 
entirely coiled up. 
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PARRA RRR Ren 


LIGHT, MORE LIGHT! 


Oxp earth had once its swaddling clothes, 
In dumb phenomenal! of time; 
Its strength like growing childhood rose 
Amid dark chaos and the chime 
Of morning stars—whose music rung, 
Where gloaming darkness wildly sung, 
c “ Light, more light!” 
And then its brawny manhood came— 
Its heart the mighty summons felt, ~ 
Rebounding with its blood of flame, 
And girded with an ocean belt; 
Around its mountain ribs of rock 
Was heard the awful thunder shock, 
“ Light, more light !” 


And man was there, translating all 
The mystic psalm: dy of Fate, 
God’s hieroglyphics on the wall, 
Emblazoned o’er creation’s gate— 
Fire ciphers which the brooding night 
Made voiceful in a ery for light, 
“Light, more light!” 
Up went the shout through every age 
A God’s voice in the soul of man— 
Resounding o’er a sea of rage, 
Before the mighty battle-van 
Of heroes, martyrs, and God's great, 
Who scorn the light of lust and hate, 
Light, more light !” 


—_——_w 0-0 ge 


To Kerr Tomators.—Tomatoes are kept for 
years in France, in a saturated solution of salt. 
When wanted for use, they are soaked in fresh 


water to remove the saltness. 


Perhaps the pro- 


cess called “ dyalizing”’ might be useful in fresh- 


ening them. 


Tar Kirren’s Hanpie.—Little three-year old 
Mary was playing roughly with the kitten, carry- 


ing it by the tail. 
hurt pussy. 


Her mother told her she would 
‘‘Why, no, I won’t,” said she; “I - 


am carrying it by the handle.” 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


Phrenological Journal 


FOR 


1865, 


S. R. WELLS, Epiror, 


Is DEVOTRD TO 


The Study of Man, in 
all his Relations, Physically, [n- 
tellectually, Morally, and Socially, 
through the means of Science and 
Revelation, 


The Natural History 
of Man.—Ethnology—including the 
Manners, Customs, Religions, and 
Modes of Life in the Different 
Families, Tribes, and Nations will 
be given. 

Physiology, the Laws 
of Lile, Dietetics, Exercise, Sleep, 
Study, Bodily Growth, ete., will 
be presented on strictly Hygienic 
principles. 

Phrenology.-The Brain 
and its Functions, the 'lempera- 
meuts, Location cf the Organs, 
Cheice of Pursuits, ete, 


Physiognomy; or ‘‘ The 
Human Face Divine.’ A New 
System, Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, 
Mouth, end, Hair, Hands, Feet, 
Skin, Comp!exion, with all “ Signs 
of Character,” aud ‘ How to Read 
Them,” 

The Human Soul.— 
Tts Nature, Office, and Condition 
in Life and in Death ; Man’s spir- 
itual State in the Here and in the 
He: eafter, 

Biography.—In con- 


nection with rovtraits aud Prac- 


tical Delineations of Character, 
we give condensed and inteurest- 
ing Biographical Sketches ef eur 
most distinguished men, 


Marriage forms a part 
of the life of every well-organized 
human being. 
love are inborn, The objects of 
Mariiage stated, All young peo= 
ple require instroction and di- 
rection in the selection of suit- 
able Jite-companions, Phrenol- 
ogy throws light on the subject, 
and we discuss it on scientific 
principles, in the department of 
“Our SOCIAL RELATIONS.’’ 


The Choice of Pur- 
suits. —How to select the Pursuit 
for which a person is best adapt- 
ed, clearly ex}lained 5 the Learn- 
ed Professions of Law, Medicine, 
and Divinity; Tnvention ; Me- 
chantes; Agriculture; Manufac- 
turing, Commerce—in short, all 
the interests of civilized society 
receive our careful attention. 


Miscellaneous,.— 
Churches, Schools, Prisons, Asy- 
lums, Hospitals, Refoimatories, 
ete., described with Modes of Wor- 
ship, Education, Training, and 
Treatment, command our atten- 
tion in each number of Tax Punk 
NOLOGICAL JOUKNAL AND Lirik 
ILLUSTRATED for 1865. 


THERMS.—A New Volume, the 42d, commenced with 


the July number. 
at $2 a year in advance. 
cents. 


plied by Booksellers and Newsmen everywhere. Please — 
Mussrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York, U. 8. A. 


address, 


Clubs of Ten, or more, $1 50 each per copy. 


Published monthly, in quarto form, 
Sample numbers by first post, 20 


Sup- 


‘The elements -of ) 











Caer & SONS — MANUFAC- 
turers of Granp, Square, and Uprienst 
PIANO-FORTES, 


No. 652 Broadway, New York. 


The superiority of these instruments has 
of late been amply demonsirated by the 
voluntary testimony of the foremost artists 
of the day, who claim for them excellencies 
of tone and workmanship hitherto unob- 
tained by aby other makers. 

Mr. Gottschalk’s constant use of the New 


ScaLe.CurckerInG GRranp PIANO-Forvss - 


has severely tested their musical qualities, 
and resulted in establishing the justice of 
the very fluttering estimation in which they 
are held. 

Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS are Sole 
Agents for the celebrated Alexandre Organs 
for the United States. Mar ly. 

wt 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO. — MAN- 
+ Uufacturers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


No. 501 Broadway, New York. 


In addition to our main business of PHo- 
TOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. : 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
: VIEWS. 


Of these we have an immense assortment, 
including War Scenes, American and For- 
eign Cities and Landscapes, Groups. S:atu- 


ary, ete., ete. Also, Revolving Stereoscopes, 


for public or private exhibition. Our Cata- 
logue will be seut to any address on receipt 
of stamp. 5 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 


We were the first to introduce these into 
the United States, and we manufacture im- 
mense quantities in great variety, ranging 
in price from 50 cents to $50 each. Our 
ALBoms have the reputuion of being supe- 
rior in beauty and durability to any others. 
They will be sent by mail, Frex, on receipt 
of price. 


(S" FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. _Ac§ 


CARD PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Our Cutalogue now embraces over Fivr 
THOUSAND different subjects (to whieh addi- 
tlons ure entinually being made), of Por- 
iraits of Eminent Americans, etec., viz,, about 


109 Major-Generals, | 55) Statesmen, 


200 Brig.-Generals, 130 Divines, 

275, Colonels, 125 Au:hors, 

10) Lieut.-Colonels, | 40 Artists, 

250 Other Officers, 50 Prominent Wo- 
75 Navy Officers, ~ men, 


125 Stage, : 
8,000 Copies of Works of Art, 


including reproductions of the most cele- 
brated Eogravings, Paintings, Statues, etc. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An 
order for One Dozen Piorures from our 
Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 
$1 80, and sent by mail FREE. 


Photographers and others ordering goods 
C. O. D., will please rem't twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount with their order. 


{23 The prices and quality of our goods 
cau not fail to satisfy. 


NV 


EVERYBODY THAT CAN SING, 


shou'd Jose no time in learning all the 


RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M.D., 
258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. L. 





_ Patriotic Songs contained in 


THE TRUMPET OF FREEDOM; 


which contains the Music and Words of 
about fifty of the best that have been pro- 
duced by the Rebellion; among which are: 

Battle Hymn of the Republic; How do 
you Like il, J-ff-rson D.? Rally Round the 
Flag ; Mount, Boys, Mount (Cavalry Song) ; 
Peket Guard; Glory Hallelujab; Mother, 
When tne War is over, ete. 


Sent post paid for 50 cents, by 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York 


TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNC- 
TUATION, designed for Letter Wri- 
ters, Authors, Printers, and C»orrectors of 


the Press; and for the use of Schools and. 


Academies, with an Appendix, containing 
rules on the use of Capitals, a list of Abbre- 


. - yiations, Hints on the preparauion of Copy, 


and on Proof-Reading. Specimen of Proof- 
sheet, etc. By John Wilson. $1 sl aid. 
4t FOWLER AND 3. 


THE HOWE MAGHINE CO., 


THE UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINCER, 


WITH COG WHEELS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 





‘0G SH ‘unIpsyE ‘OTH ‘ezIg oS1eT 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST: 


“This is the first Wringer I have found that would stand the service required of it.”— 


J. P. Huecins, Lovejoy’s Hotel. 


“In the laundry of my house there is a perpetual thanksgiving on Mondays fur the in- 
vention of your excellen!: Wringer.”—Rev. Tuo. L. Cuy.er. 

“We think the Machine much more than pays for itself every year in the saving of 
garments. We think it important the Wringer should be fitted with COGS.”—O. Jupp, 


American Agriculturist. 


“The inventor of this Machine may have the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
changed one cf the most toilsome parts of woman’s work into a most attractive amuse- 


ment.”—Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 


“T heartily commend it to economists of time, money, and contentment.”—Rey. Dr. 


BELLows, 


(=" On receipt of price from any part of the country where we have no canvassers, we 


send the Wrinyer free of freight charges. 


A good cunvasser wanted in every township. 


R. C. BROWNING, 347 Broadway, New York. 


No. 629 Broadway, New York. 





“SANTHOVIAL INIMAS 
ONTHALOVAANVN ONV ATINVA 





HE NONPAREIL WASHING MA- 
CHINE is a Squerzinae Macuinr, 
strongly made, simple and easy in its 
operation, and con-tructed solely with a 
view to utility and durability. 

It is geared to run three turns of the 
crank to one turn of the hund, cun be 
operated effectively by a gir! or boy, and 
may be reiied on to cleanse the clothirg 
thoroughly rithout assistunce from hund- 
rubbing. Two-thirds the aber and ume 
required in wasbing by havd and all the 
wear and tear of the garments are saved by 
its use. : 

Send for free descriptive circular to 

OAKLEY AND KEATING, 
184 Water Street. New York. 





EWING MACHINES. — Our arrange- 
ments with the Mauutacturers of all tne 
best Sewing Maclunes in u-e, including 
Wheeler & Wilson’s, Grover & Baker’s, Kin- 
vire, Weed's, Wilcox & G:bbs’, enable us to 
furnish Machines at their lowest prices. 
Parties desiring to purchass will find it to 
their advaniage to give usacall. Or they 
can address by leiter, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
’ ' 889 Broadway, New York. 


| NITTING MACHINES FOR FAM- 
ILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Sometuing New anpd INVALUABLE FOR 
' Famity Use. 


We offer the public the simplest, strong- 
est and best Kni'ting Machine in the world. 

It occupies but liitle sp»ce—is portable, 
and ean be attached to a stand or lable— 
weighs about 40 lbs, 

Tt will knit a variety of sti‘ches; the break- 
age of needles is trifling; the cost of needles 
is iosiguificant, and the most delicute mate- 
rial can be knit pure and spotless, as the 
nec dies are vot oiled. 


Orders for Machines may be sent through 


the AmerIcAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 389 


Broudway, New York. 
Send fora circular. Agents wanted. 


DALTON KNITTING MACHINE CO, 
587 Broadway, New York. 





V HEELER & WILSON’S 
Hizbest Premium Lock-Stiteh 
SEWING MACHINES AND BUTTON 
HOLE MACHINE, 

No. 625 Broadway, New York. 
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OVE ON THE BRAIN, A VERY 

popular snd amusing Song. Are you 

in Love, do not fail to g-t LOVE on the 

BRAIN. I you are notiv Love, get LOVE 

on the BRAIN. If you wantto b- in Lve, 

get LOVE on the BRAIN. Everybody 

wants to hear LOVE on the BRAIN. 380 

cents, mailed free, Sold by all Music deal- 

ers. Published by W. JENNINGS DEMO- 
REST, 473 Broadway. 


HE NEW NOVELTY 
MICROSCOPE, patent- 
ed May 24th, 1864, for the ex- 
amination of Liviog Insects, 
Seeds, Flowers, Leaves, 
Cloth, Bank Bills, Minerals, 
and opaque objects general- 
# \y. Adapted to a greater va- 
riety of purposes than any 
rjuss everinvented, Is mailed. postage 
puid, for Two Dollars, or with 12 Beautiful 
Mounted Objects adapted to its use, for $3 50. 
A liberal discount to the trade. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, N. Y. 







ean 
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66X10 SOUTH.’’—FARM FOR 
sale in Virginia, 86 miles from 
Richmond, on the Danvi'le R.R., 400 acres 
suitable for grain or grazing. Well watered 
and tintbered. A good variety of fruits, A 
good dwelling and necessary outbuildings; 
will be seld cheap, P.sses-ion any time, 
Address G. B. STACY, Box 566, Richmond, 
Va. Revers to Powter & WE 1s, N. Y. 





“MIRROR OF THE MIND;? Or, 
Your Character from Your Likeness. 
For particulars how to have pictures taken, 
send one 8-cent stamp to : 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 359 Bruadway, New York. 





N EXPOSITION OF THE SWED- 
ISH MOVEMENT-CURE, embracing 
the History and Phitosophy of this system 
of Medical Treatment, with examples of 
Single Movements, and directions for their 
use, in Various forms of Chronic disease, 
forming a complete Manual of Exercises; 
together with @ Sunmary ofthe Principles 
of General ITygiene, by Gronce H. Tay- 
Lor, M.D. Price, post paid, $1 75 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





EED’S HIGHEST PREMIUM 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 


Has only to be seen and operated to be 
Appreciated. 

Call and see for yourself before pur- 
chasing. Please bring samples of various 
kinds of thread (such as 1s usually found at 
stores) and various kinds of fabric, which 
you know the firmer most populur Sewing 
miuchines either can not work at ali, or, at 
best, very imperfectly. f 


SUPERIORITY 


over any other machine in the market will 
be seen at a glance, : 

1st. It runs easily and rapidly, and is so 
constructed as to endure all ki. ds of usage. 


2d No breaking of threads in going over 
seams, 


8d. No imperfect action of the feed at un- 
even places in the work. 

4th. The Weed-stitch catches of itself, 
and will sew from the finest lace to the 
heaviest leather, and from’ 200 cotion to 
coarse linen thread. 

5th. The Weed Machine will do beautiful 
quilting on the bare wadding without using 
inner ling; thus leaving it soft as if done 
by hand. 

6th. The variety of faney work that can 
be done on the WEED MACHINE with so 
litle trouble makes tt equal. if not superior, 
To six mach nes combined; for instance, it 
Binds, Hems, Tucks, aud sews on the band 
ut the sume lime, and in faet, the WEED 
No. 2 MACHINE, as before stoted, is equiv- 
alent to a combination of any six ordinary 
machines. 

Orders for Machines may be sent through 
the AMERICAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 389 
Browdway, N. Y 


Below we give a few prices: 
No. 2. O1 Block Walnut, Ornamented 


With Hemmer. 2552. 335.250.0252: $60 
No. 2. Oil Brack Walnut, Ha’f Case, Or- 

namented with Hemmer ....... 65 
No. 8. Extra Oil-Polished Black Wal- 


nut, Half Case, large Table, 
beautifully Orn»menied ........ 16) 
WEED SEWING MACILINE CO., 
5.6 Broudway, New York, 


a9 


QS— 
GROVER & BAKER’S 
FIRST PREMIUM 


: ELASTIC STITCH 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
OHO. 





AWAADE! 
THE SYATEPAIRS OF 
NEW YORK. : 
VERMONT. 
ILLINOIS, 
MICHICAN, 
WISCONSIN, 
OWA, 
INDIANA, 
KENTUCKY, 
















“HOLILS MOOT ANV 


WwinNnGe MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





R. JOHN ELLIS, 


HomeoPaTuHist, 
263 West 54th Street, near 8th Avenue. 
Office hours from 8 to 10 a.m., and 5 to 7 p.m. 
ELLIS’ “FAMILY HOMEOPATHY,” 


a new work, recommending forty-eight of 
the very best remedies, and contaimivg 
plain but positive directions for their use, 
and specially noticing the stage of the 
disease during which particular remedies 
are indicated, and the le: gth of time they 
should generally be continued, is muiled. 
postage paid, for #1 75. With a case of 
forty-eight remedies, to fit, $8. 

Also, ‘Ellis’ Avoidable Causes of Dise 
ease, Insanity, and Deformity,” and * Mar- 
riage,” ete., bound in one volume. ‘The 
prevention of disease is more important 
than its cure.” Mailed, prepaid, for $2, 

Address l)r, John Elis, 263 West 54th 
Street, New York. 10 tf 


N USICAL BOXES, 

playing from one 
to thirty-six different 
tunes, and costing from 
$3 to $550. Five orna- 
ments for the parlor, 
a (ig and pleasant compan- 

Saree ions for the invalid, 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 21 
Maiden Lane, New York. * Musical Boxes 
repaired. 





66 FLEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, 


the World of Spirits and Hell, from 
Things Seen and Heard,” by EMANUEL 
SwEDENBORG, is mailed, prepaid, for $1 25, 
by John Hoidon, Room 20, Cooper Institute, 
Now York. 10 





EW YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN.—The Fall Term of this 
institution will commence on the third Mon- 
day in October. For farther information, 
address the Dean of the College, I. M. 
Wann, M.D., at 105 Fourth Avenue, or at 


the College Buildings, 74 Hast Twelfth St., | 


New York. 


R. DIO LEWIS’ FAMILY 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, Lrx- 
INGTON, Mass, 

Twenty ay pene Teachers, among whom 
are TELEODORE D. WELD, formerly Prin- 
cipal of the Eugl-swood School, New Jersey, 
ond I, N. CARLTON, formerly of Phillips 
Academy, Andover. 

Send for Catalogue and Circular to Dr. 
Lzwis. Oct. 1t 





(pe SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE 
What It Is, and What It Can Do. By 
WM. W. WIER, M.D. Room 28, Cooper 
Institute, New York. Price 25 cents. 





(CO) 
Ley 


P A ke iO 


CHURCH ORGAN 


ELARMONIUMS, 





ren ANS, 


* uve saouae @ 


LIBRARY ORGANS. 





GARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 





Send for lilustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


No. 97 East TwENTY-THIRD STREET. 


























‘settler with limited capital, or in larger tracts, as may be required by the capitalistand | — BY 











Re. * eS 


Best Farming Lands in the’ World! | 


FOR SALE BY THE 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, ip a ; 
IN TRACTS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, AT Low: PRICES. mek 


_ The Illinois Central Railroad Company have for Sale re 
900,000 Acres of the Best FARMING LANDS - in bers Conateys oe 


The road extends from Dunleith, in the: i orthe weston part of the State, ‘to Cairo, in the © 
extreme southern part, with a branch from Centralia, one hundred and thirteen miles | 
north of Cairo, to Chicago, on the shore of Lake Michigan—altogether a length of 704 — 
miles—and the land which is offered for sale i is situated upon either side of the track, in 
ho instance at a greater distance than fifteen miles, ae ‘ yet: eg 


State of Illinois. 










, 

Capacity to produce cheap food, are matters for wonder and admiration. The Thi 
States Commissioner of Agriculture estimates the amounts of the principal crops of 1! 
for the whole country, as follows: Indian Corn, 580,581,403 bushels; wheat, 160 695,823 
bushels; oats, 176,690,064 bushels of which the farms of Illinois "yielded 188, 856,185. 
bushels of Indian Corn; 88,371,173 bushels of wheat; and 24,278,751 bushels of oats— 
in reality more than otié-fourth of the corn, more than one-fifth of the rot saat almost 
one-seventh of the oais produced in all the United States, ; ‘ 


Grain—Stock Raising. 


Pre-eminently the first in the list of grain-exporting States, Illinois is also the irene ; 
cattle State of the Union. Its fertile prairies are well adapted by nature to the raising of 
cattle, sheep, horses, and mules; and in the important interest of pork packing, itis farin — 
advance of every other State. The seeding of these prairie lands to tame grasses. for 2 
pasturage or hay, offers to farmers with capital the most profitable results. The hay crop 
of Illinois in 1864 is estimated at 2,166,725 tons, which is more than halfa million tong? 4 
larger than the crop of any other State, excepting only New York. ~ 4 . 


“4 
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Inducements to Settlers. 


The attention of persons, whose limited means forbid the purchase of a homestead in the 
older States, is particularly invited to these lands. Within ten years the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company has sold 1,4 0,000 acres, to more than 20,000 aciual settlers; and during 
the last year 264,422 acres, a larger aggregate of sales than in any one year since the | 
opening of the road. The farms are sold in tracts of forty or eighty acres, suited to the eis 


stock raiser. The soil is of unsurpassed fertility ; the climate is healthy ; taxes are low ; sec x 
churches and schools are becoming abundant throughout the length and breadth of the 

State; and communication with all the great markets is made hans through aeilicenty, 

catials, and rivers. ; : 


Prices and Terms of Payment. 


The price of lands varies from $9 to $15 and upwards per acre, and they ar are sold on 
short credit, or for cash. A deduction of fon per cent, from the. short credit price is made 
to those who buy for cash. “Fy / ' pal 
Example: . : 

¥ orty acres at $10 per acre, on eredit; the principal Dae aiiarter eaah down—balance 
ong, two and three years, at six per sent: interest, eee each year. 










‘Inrerst, Priorat. InreResT, PsrncrraL, a te 
Cash Payment. ..i. $18.00 $100 00 | Payment in two years.$6 00 $10000 =f 
Payment in one au 12.00 100 00. “three years 100 00 
The same Land may be Purchased for $360 Cash, — as). 


Full information on all points, together with maps, showing the exact Location of Tandy 
will be furnished on application, in person or by letter, to ‘ : 


LAND COMMISSIONER, 3 ae ee ae 
™Minois Central R, R. Co., Chicas, 0 












| PROSPECTUS, 


| ,. The Study of Man, 


2 aptabectaeliy, Bioxally and So- 
ally through the means of 
| Science and Bessistion, ‘ 


. The Natural Wis- 
tory of Man.— Ethnology — in- 
cluding the Manners, Customs, 
ay ot and qrodes of Life in 
; ifferent Fami 

and N ations will ie pd 


__ Physiology, the Laws 
of Life, Dietetics? Exercise, 
‘Sleep, Study, Bodil Growth, 
ice be presented on strict- 
ly Hygienic principles, : 


|| eis 
_Phrenology,—tThe 
Brain and its Funct ree the 
4>-Te jperaments, Location of the 
‘ Organs, Choice of Pursuits, etc. 


ae 
= 





all his.Relations; Physically, 





(1865. 


PROSPECTUS. 


direction in the selection of 
suitable life-companions. Phre- 
nology throws light on the sub- 
ject, and we discuss it on scien- 
tific principles, in the depart- 
ment of “Our SoclaL RELA- 
TIONS.” 


The Choice of Pur- 
suits.—}Hlow to select the Pur- 
suit for which a person is best 
adapted, clearly explained; the 
Learned Professions of Law 
Medicine and Divinity ; Inven- 
tion ; Mechanics; Agriculture ; 
Manufacturing ; Commerce—in 
short, all the interests of ci- 
vilized society receive our care- 
ful attention, 


MWMiscellancous, 















— Churches, Schools, Prisons, 
Asylums, Hospitals, Reformato- 
Ties, etc., described with Modes 
of Worship, Education, Training 
and Treatment, command our at- 
tention in each number of THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 


* LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


 Pliysioznomy: 

i: or, 
“The Nunn ‘Face ine? 
|| A New System. Eyes, Fars, 
prone, Tipe, Month, Tena, Muir, 
| Hands, Feet, Skin, Compiexion 
i with ail * Stzns of Churacter,’ 

and“ How to Read Them.” 


The luman Soul.-- 
Tts Nature, Odfice, and Coudi- 
tion in Life and in Death; 
Man's Spiritual State in. the 
Here and in the Hereafter, 


| Biography. —In con- 
nection with Portraits and Prac 
tieal Delineations of Character, 

| We give condensed and interest- 

ing biegraphical sketches of our 


Most distinguished men. 


Marriage forms a part 
SHIGE WiaAs every well orean, 
ized human being. The elemeuts 
of love are inborn. The objects 
| of Marnage stated. All youn 
| People require instruction ae 


v 


. Life Illustrated. , gy 


Wy 
S. R. WELLS, Editor. LF 








NAMES AND NUMBERS OF THE VARIOUS FACULTIES 


1. Amatrveness.—Connubial love, fondness, affection, eto, 

A. ConsuGat Lovz.—Union for life, the pairing instinct, 
2. ParENtaL Love.—Care of offspring, and all young. 

8, Frirspsmp.—Sociality, nnion and clinging of friends, 
4, InnABITIVENESS.—Love of home and country, 


5. Continviry.—Application, finishing up, consecntiveness, 
E. ViTaTIVENEss,—Clinging to life, repelling disease, 
6. ComBativENEss.—Defenso, resolution, courage, force. 
7. DESTRUCTIVENESS.—Exccutiveness, severity, hardness, 
8. ALIMENTIVENKSS.—A ppetite, relish, feeding, greed. 

. 9, AcquisiTivENeEss.—Frugality, saving, industry, thrift. 


TERIIS.—A new Vol- 
ume, the 42d commenced 
with the July No. Published 
monthly, at $28 year. Sam- 
ple numbers by first post, 20 

- cents, Clubsof Ten, or more, 
$1.50 each per copy. Supplied 
by Booksellers and Newsmen. 
Please address Messrs. Fow- 
urk & Wet.s, 889 Broad- 
way, New York, U.S. A. 


_ 10, Seogerrvannss.—Self-control, policy, tact, artifice, 

|| 11. Cavrioverrss.—Guardedness, safety, provision, fear. 

Lye ArproBativenrss.—Love of character, name, praise, 

| 13. Setr-Estrzm.—Self-respect, dignity, self-reliance, liberty. 

| 14, Frnmxuss.—Stability, perseverance, decision. 

15. Conscixntiousn r6s.—Sense of right, justice, duty, ete. 

16. Hors.—Expeetation, anticipation, trust In the future. 

|| 17. Srreirvarry.—Intuition, prescience, prophecy, faith, 

| 18. Vrnaration.— Worship, adoration, devotion, deference, 91. Wricut.—Coatrol of motion, balancing, hurling, ete, 

19. Bexevorence.—Sympathy, kindness, goodness. 28. Co.or.—Discernment, and love of color, tints, hues, ete, 
4 ’ 29, Oxver.—Method, system, going by rule, things in place. 


’ 80. CALcuLATIoN.—Mental arithmetic, reckoning. 
31. Locanity.—Memory of place, position, travel, ete. 
82. Evenrovarity.—Memory of facts, events, history, details, etc. 
83. Trur.—Telling tohen, time of day, dates, beating time. 
84. Tune.—Love of music, singing and playing by ear. 
85. Lanavacr.—Exrpression by words, acts, tones, looks, etc, 
86. CausaLity.—Planning, thinking, reasoning, philosophy. 
87. Comparison.—Analysis, inferring, discrimination, ete. - 
C. Humax Narvee.—Perception of character, motives, etc, 
D. Suavity.—Pleasantness, blandness, persuasiveness, 


20, Coxsrructiverrss.—Ingennity, invention, manual skill, 
21. Ipraity.— Taste, love of beauty, poetry, and refinement, 
B. Susuiuity.—Love of the grand, vast, endless, and infinite. 
29, Iuitation.—Copying, Aptitude, mimicking, doing like, 

23. Mirtu.—Fun, wit, ridicule, facetiousness, joking. 

24 InpivipvaLity.—Observation, desire to see and to know. 
25. Form.—Memory of shape, looks, persons, and things. 

96. Sizx.—Mensurement of qnantity, distance, etc., by the eye. 


i t aut | _ TESTIMONIALS IN FAVOR OF PHRENOLOGY. 


teal state of things, and to present nature un- 
yailed and in her true features.” 


“Phrenology is establishing itself wherever 
its immense value has been rightly under- 
stood.” Sin G. Mackenzir, F. f. L. 8. 

“The more I study nature, the moream I 
satisfied with the soundness of phrenological 


doctrines.” J, Macxixtosu, M. D. 
‘* Phrenology is a system useful alike to the 
"arent, Physician, Teacher, and Divine.” Rev. 


J. Warsx, D. D. 










: Siz Witttam Ennis, M. D., late physician to | trne science of mind. Every other system is | Wetts, said “TJ declare myself a hundred times 
_ the Lunatic Asylum for Middlesex, England, | defective in enumerating, classifying, and trac- | more indebted to Phrenology than to all the 
metaphysical werks I ever read. Again, I look 
npon Phrenology as the gnide of Philosophy and 
the handmaid to Christianity.” 


Bays : “Icandidly confess that until I became | ing the relations of the faculties,” 
| acquainted with Phrenology, I had no solid 

_ foundation upon which I could base my treat- 
Rg ; < 

es i akg ie mercer. eases : Rionarp Wuatkzy, D. D. 

Mr. Rosert Cuamsers, of Chambers’ Jour- 

| nal, says: * By this science the faculties of the |“ To.#Phrenologist the Bible seoms to open 
Fe hey ty ee ” > 

| mind have been, for the first time, traced to the up its broadest and brightest beauties.” Rev. Tae Srisevk CB erén clogs cin daxtakos| to 
_ elementary forms.” ¥W-Daew, Ay BM, accomplish for man what Philosophy performs 
Prov. R onrer says—" Phrenology is the The Ilion. Horace Mann, in a letter, 18: Mr. | for the external world. It claims to disclose the | 


“ All moral and religions objections against 
the doctrines of Phrenology are utterly futile.” 

‘*Phrenology has added a new and verdant 
field to the domain of human intellect.” Rev. 
Tuomas CuaLmers, D. D. 
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SPECIALLY ADAPTE?® FOR QUILLT- 
: ING, EMBROIDERING, AND 
* BRAIDING. 
4 ASILY USED—BEING TIELD IN 
the hand, and traverses the muterial to 
be quilted or embroidered; works with 
great rapidity, and gives entire satisfue'ion. 
Foliows any design stamped on the cloth, 
Sent by mail, to any part of the United 
States. No, 1, Pluin Steel, $5; No.1, Ueavy 
Silver Plate, $8. ; 

STATE RIGHTS FOR SALE, 
Address, A. S. GILCIIRIST, Secretary 
Pocket Sewing Machine Compuny, 

11 17 Wall Street, New York. 


E & H. T. ANTIONY & CO. — MAN- 
+» uUlacturers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


No. 501 Broadway, New York. 


In addition to our main business of Pro- 
TOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. : 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS. 





Of these we have an immense assortment, 
inclusing War Seeves, American and For- 
eign Cities and Landscapes, Gronps, Siatu- 
ary, ete.,ele. Also, Revolving Stereoscopes, 
for public or private exhibition. Our Cata- 
l gue will be seut to any address on receipt 
of stamp. é 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 


We were the first to introduce these into 
the United States, and we manufacture im- 
Mrnse quantities ia great variety, ranging 
in price from £0 cents to $50 each. Our 
ALBUMS have the reputation of being supe- 
rior in beauty and durability to any others, 
They will be sent by muil, Fez, on receipt 
of price, 

(2" FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. £9 

CARD PHOTOGRAPHS, 

Our Catalogue now embraces over Five 

THOUSAND different subjcets (to which addi- 


tlons ure emtinually being made), of Pur- 
traits of Eminent Americans, eic., viz., about 


109 Major-Generals, | 55 Statesmen, 
200 Krig.-Generals, | 130 Divines, 
275 Colonels, 125 Auihors, 
10) Lieut.-Colonels, 40 Artists, 


250 Ocher Officers, 
75 Navy Officers, 
125 Stage, 


8,000 Copies of Works of Art, 


including reproductions of the most ecle- 
brated Eogravings, Paintings, Statues, ete. 
Cotalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An 
order for One Dozen Picrures from our 
Cataiogue will be filled on the receipt of 
#1 80, and sent by mail Free, 


Photographers and others ordering goods 
C. 0. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount with their order, 

te" The prices and quality of our goods 
cau not fail to satisfy, 
ee eee 

: N USICAL BOXES, 
playing from one 
fo thirty-six different 
tunes. and costing from 
$3 to $550. Fine orna- 
7 ments for the parlor, 
é Lang «= and pleasant compan. 
a A a ions Jor the invalid. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 21 
Maiden Lane, New York. Musical Boxes 
repairs d. 


pae, SWEDISII MOVEMENT-CURE 
—~Whatht Is, and What It Can Do. By 
WM. W. WIER, M.D. Room 28, Cooper 


50 Prominent Wo- 
men, 









Institute, New York. Price 25 cents. ~ 





GARHART, NEEDHAM & CGo., 


No. 97 East Twexty-Trp Street. 


Send for Ullustrated Catalogue and Price List. — 





AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND PATENT RECORD. 


VOLUME I.—NEW sSEnIES—1865. 


(THE AMERICAN ARTISAN, now 
in the second year of its publication, is 
a Weekly Journal, devoted to fosiering the 
interests of Artisans and Manufacturers, en- 
couraging the genius of Inventors and pro- 
tecting the rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous Original 
Engravings and Descriptions of New Mae 
chinery, ete., both American and Foreign; 
reliable Recipes for use in the Fie!d, ibe 
Workshop, and the-ILousehold ; Practical 
Rules for Mechanics and Advice to Farmers; 
‘*Mechaniceal Movements.” and other Use- 
ful Lessons for Young Artisans, the Oficial 
List of * Claims” of all Patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office, Reports 
of Law Cuses Relating to Patents, ete. 

Fach nomber of the New Series of the 
AMERICAN ARTISAN contains stxTKEN 
pages of instructive and interesting reading 
matter, in. which the progress of the Arts 
and Sciences 1s recorded in fsmitiar lan- 
guage. Twenty-six numbers form a hand 
some half-yearly volume, The columns of 
the AMERICAN AKTISAN are rendered 
attractive by articles from the pens of many 
talented American writers upon scientific 
und mecbanical subjects. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
Single Copies, by mail, per-year, $2 50 in 
advance; Single Copies, by mail, six 
months, $1 25 in advance, , 

The Publishers of the AMERICAN ART- 
ISAN are also extensively engaged aos 
So.icitors OF AMERWAN AND ForetGNn 
Patents, and will promptly forward to ail 
who de:ire it, per mail, gratis, a pamphlet 
entitied, “Important Information for Ine 
ventors and Patentees.” Address, 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 

Proprietors of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 

No. 489 Broadway, New York, 


EMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGA- 

ZINE for November, combining a 
splendid array of literary novelties, the 
model parlor Magazino of America. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
STATIONERS, 
PRINTERS, AND BOOKBINDERS, 
45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Blank Books, Writing Papers, Faney and 
Staple Stationery, a'l kinds, for Business, 
Professional, and Private Use, at lowest 
prices, Diaries, Expense Books, Drawing 
Papers and Materials, Portfolios, Leather 
Bags, Writing Desks, ete. Orders solicited. 


EMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE for Noyember conains the most 
brilliant array of literary gems ever crowded 
in one periodical Do not fail to see this 
model parlor Magazine. Now ready. 








BOOKS. 
-—Watson’s Manual of Calisthenics. $1 25 
IL—Watson’s Hand-Book of Calis- 
thenics and Gymnastiecs........ 


USEFUL, HEALTH-BEGUILING 
IT 


(687 BENT BY MAIL, PREPAID, ON RECEIPT OF | 


THE PRICE. 

These works positively surpass all others 
on physical culture, in harmoniously blend- 
ing the scientific and the practical, in the 
variety and completeness of the classes of 
movements, and in the adaptation of the 
exercises to the wants of both sexes and 
persons of all ages. In the first, all the 
exercises are without apparatus; in the 
second, complete courses of exercises are 
given, bo'h with and without apparatus. 
The exercises ue adapted to the parlor, and 
embrace some of the most excellent life- 
infusing games and sports ever devised, 

To consumptives, dyspepties, invalids in 
general, an the sedentary, to all who wish 
to secure physical beauty, muscular strength, 
and robust health, the use of these books 
will prove invaluable, Itis when health is 
lost or impaired that one ean symputhize 
with the assertion of Professor Kloss, that 
“IIe who has it has all things; ho who lacks 
it has nothing.” 

These books are printed_on heavy tinted 
paper, richly and profusely illustrated from 
original designs, and have music for the 
exercises, They are superbly bound, and 
will grace any library or parlor, 

SCHERMERTIORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
180 Grand Strect, New York. 412 Aret 
Street, Philadelphia. No. 6 Lombard Block, 
Chicago, Il. : 


W §. CRISSEY, TRAVELING 
¢ PITRENOLOGIST, gives charts to 
all wishing them. The result of more than 
twenty years’ observation and study. IlLis 
© Phrenologic Motto” is “ Holiness to the 
Lord.” Zech, xiv. 20-21. 11* 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC.~— 
Just issued by W. JENNINGS DEMO- 
REST, No. 473 Broadway, New York: 

WE NEVER CAN FORGET IT; on, 
THE MEMORIES OF ANDENSONVILLE PRISON 
Pens. by Henry Tucker, 80 cents. 
eh oie GOOD TIME ILAS COME, BOYS. 

cents. 

THE BOYS THAT WEAR THE BLUE. 
80 cents. 

OUR SONG OF LIRERTY. 30 cents. 

TILE COTTAGE “ROUND TILE COR- 
NER. 80 cents. 

BEAU MONDE QUADRILLE. I. B. 
Dodworh. 4! ects. ; 

GRAND INDIAN MARCIT, from “ L’Af- 
ricaine” 40 cents. 

ANGELS WILISPERING (instrumental). 
40 cents. : 

WATER LILY POLKA, 80 cents. 

RECHERCHE POLKA (Mazurka). 890 
cen's. 

All musie will be mailed free on reecipt 
of priee, and a deduction ofone third alowed 
on orders that amount to $1. 








.—A Comprndium of English Literature, 
from Manileville to Cowper. 

IL—English Litersture of the XLX. Cen- 

tury; embracing the chief authors, 
living and deceased, of this century. 

TIL—A Compendiom ¢ American Litera. 
ture, upon the s ‘an. 

IV.—A Compendium of _..ssiea! Literature, 
C-nsisling of 6 oiee extracts, irans- 
lated from the best Greek anu Roman 
Writers. | With accounts of their 
works, best editions, cte., ete. 

V.—The Poetical Works of John Milton. 

Withen Life, Notes, Index to the supe 
jects of Paradise Lost, and a Verbal 
Index te all the Poems, 

VIII) ns for Schools. With appropriate 
scl-ctio s from Seriptures, and tunes 
suited to all toe meters, 

These books Suave been warmly com- 
mended by the first scholars, ernie, and 
educators of our land, and have been intro- 
dneed extensively into our hi.h schools and 
collegvs, 

Besides school editions of the first five 
works, others are published upon flocr 
paper, and bound in various styles of beauty, 
for the Honschold Library, Full deser.ption 
with prices sent when applied for. 


SCIIERMERTIORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
Publishers, 180 Grand Strect, New York. 
512 Arch Street, Philavelphia. No. 6 Lom- 
bard Biock, Chicago, Ill, 


EMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE, containing Splendid and Reli- 
able Fashions; Populur Music, by eminent 
composers; Brilliant and Original Stories, 
by the most popular writers ; Magnificent 
Steel Engravings [lustrated Poems, Archi- 
tecture, Household Matters, with costly Il- 
lustrations and other [Brilliant Literary 
Gems, Full Size Patterns, ete. Universaily 
acknowledged the Model Parlor Magazine, 
Single copies; 25 cents; yeurly, $3; witha. 
valuable premium. Pubiixshed by 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 478 Broad- 
way, New York. 
Splendid premiums and inducements for 
Clubs. Circulars sent post free. 


Ber MUSICAL INSTRUCTORS. — 
TUE BEST PIANO-FORTE BOOK 


Is Riehardson’s New Me:hod,... $8 73 
THE BEST ORGAN BOOK 


2L0BR ORGANS, | Pm camun ar 


Is Zunel’s Movern School ..... - 400 
THE BEST CABINET ORGAN 

BOOK Is Wioner's Perfeet Guide, ue) 
TIE BEST MELODEON BOOK 

Is Zuodel’s Lostructor,...... o.... 2 50 
TOE BEST GUITAR BOOK z 

Is Curtiss’ Method. 2.2.02. euigiatisien }O.00 
THE BEST VIOLIN BOOK 

Is Fessendei’s Modern School... 2 50 
THE BEST FLUTE BOOK 

Is Berbizmer’s Method....... -.- 8 00 
THE BEST VIOLINCELLO BOOK 

Is Romberg’s School... ......2.0. 8 50 
THE BEST ACCORDEON BOOK 

Is Winner's P. rfect Guide. ...... ve) 
TOE BEST FIFE AND FLAGEO- 

LET BOOKS 

Are Winner's Guides, each....... ve) 
THE BEST CLARIONET AND 

DULCIMER Are Winver’s Vere 

fret Guide, 75; and Low’s In- 

etruictor {2 os cosines oaieee 50 
TUE BEST BANJO BOOK 

Is Briggs’ Complete Lastructor... 13 
THE BEST CONCERTINA BOOK 

Is the Geriman Concertina Loe 

BIRN COR are od. weateepe! i ee 16) 


THE BEST FOR BRASS INSTRU- 
MENTS Are Buruit’s Complete 
Preceptor; Gaclvud oc coveecnes : 50 

OLLVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washingtoa Street, Boston. 


MERICAN WATCIIES. —J. H. 
JONUNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, New 
York, seli at lowest ra es: 
Amerisan Gold and Silver Watches. 
English Lever Watetes. 
Fine Swi-s Watches. 
The handsomest Detached Lever Watch 
in the market for $25. 
PURE GOLD WEDDING RINGS. . 
Fine jewelry, diamonds, silver-ware, and 
best quelity silver-plated ware of our own 
mannfactuee, 
Articles seat free of expense to all parts 
of the country, and satisfucti n guaranteed. 


RTIFICIAL LEGS -FOR AMPU- 

TATIONS of the Thigh, Knee-Joints, 

Leg and Avkle Joints (Symes*), Apparatus 

for Exsections of the Arms. Soldiers and 

Marines furnished by appoterment of the 
Surgeoo-General of the U.S Army. Br 

E. D. HUDSON, M.D., 
Astor Place, Cliston Hall, New York, 
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Che Hournal, 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there; 
To none mau seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 





OUR LEADING GENERALS. 
IV. NEGLEY. 





Tuis gentleman has constitution enough to sup- 
port his active brain. Weare not able to say 
this of most men. He has health, also, and 
ought to be able to accomplish a ‘‘ world of 
work,” His brain does not exhaust his body, and 
his muscular exertion does not use up his vitality. 
He can make blood, and through it vital force as 
fast as he can use it, consequently he ought to 
be and do all that his head indicates. 

Intellectually, he has the power to grasp at a 
single glance of the mind the truth in relation to 
a subject, to comprehend the interior essence of 
things, and that first judgment is his best. If 
he has an impression that it is best to buy, or not 
to buy, to sell or to hold on, to act now or in a 
particular manner, or to wait, that impression is 


wiser than any deliberate judgment he can make. © 


Henee he is able to do a great deal in a very 





PORTRAIT OF MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES §8. 








short space of time. This intuition of the mind, 
considered in connection with the logical, plod- 
ding forces, may be compared to the head-light in 
a locomotive, which reveals the track for leagues 
ahead, in the darkest night ; but then the engineer, 
though he has thus discovered all about the track 
in the distance, has to labor his way along by the 
process of the revolution of his wheels ; so intui- 





NEGLEY 


tion shows the way, while logic follows it up 
though being far behind. This intuitive talent 
he inherits from bis mother, from whom also he 
takes the temperament and the face. He has a 
good memory of facts; if an idea becomes 
thoroughly impressed upon his mind, his memory 
retains it. His Language is large, and had he 
been educated for speaking or writing, he would 


















have used language with smoothness, discrimina- 
tion, taste, and force. He ought to have been 
placed, if he has not been, in a position where 
talking is required. 

He is able to read character at a glance, and 
is seldom if ever mistaken in his first impressions. 
If he were a merchant, he would distrust the 
tricky and unworthy, and thus avoid losses. If 
he were master of a vessel, and were shipping a 
crew. as each man came on board he would esti- 
mate him, and knowif he could be trusted and 
treated kindly ; whether another needed pushing 
and watching with a stern eye; and he could not 
help treating every one just as his first impres- 
sion taught him he should be treated. It may 
sometimes seem to him that his judgment of a 
man is a little too severe, that he thinks him 
worse than he is, but his impressions are almost 
always in the right direction, and should be 
heeded. 

He has talent to understand and apply mechan- 
ism, to appreciate beauty and refinement, poetry 
and oratory. He values property, but is not 
craving or greedy to get it. He likes to make 
money and then enjoy it, and let those around 
him share it with him. He has real courage, real 
executiveness, and warmth of temper, but is not 
malicious, vindictive, selfish, or cruel in spirit. 

He is stern and firm when his mind is made up 
and feelings settled; is not overstocked with 
self-esteem; confides in himself, but is not 
haughty ; is ambitious to be approved, and to 
please his friends and the community, but he feels 
under obligations to do right, whether friends are 
pleased or not. 

He can keep his own counsel, and is not in- 
clined to tell that which would damage himself, 
his cause, or his friends. Socially, he is loving 
and warm-hearted, always gallant, interested in 
children and pets, in friends in general, and in 
woman in particular. He clings to life, feels a 
desire to prolong his existence as much as may 
be, and would defend himself against enemies, 
rise above bad climates, and exposure, and by 
the very force of his will resist diseases. 

He has respect for sacred subjects, sympathy 
for those in distress, and willingness to render 
assistance as he has opportunity. 

His Hope is not extravagant, but as his brain 
is well-supported by a strong and healthy body, 
all there is of cheerfulness and self-confidence in 
him is evinced. If he had a weak body, a con- 
stitution not properly sustained, he would occa- 
sionally have the “ blues” and look on the dark 
side of life. If he had large Hope with his fine 
constitution, his prospects would be always 
glowing, like the arctic sun in summer, He has 
a sound, clear, substantial intellect, and a very 
*practical mind. He is very sensitive and sus- 
ceptible, and is well adapted to enjoy a high 
degree of civilization and refinement. He takes 
a strong hold on life through its physical phases, 
enjoys the luxuries of the table, and with his 
strong social nature is very hospitable, affection- 
ate, and friendly. He gathers knowledge readily 
and has a clear and vigorous intellect, and being 
endowed with an intuitive appreciation of truth, 
his decisions are prompt and remarkable for cor- 
rectness. 

General Negley stands about five feet and ten 
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inches high, weighs not far from 170, and is well- 
proportioned throughout. He has a florid skin, 
dark aburn curly hair, a bright hazel eye, a 
prominent, slightly Roman nose, large thin nos- 
trils, a well-cut mouth, with full rolling lips, an 
excellent chin, strong jaws, eyes set well apart. 
Perceptive faculties are large, and reflectives 
well developed. Heis naturally modest, diffident, 
and very sensitive, but experience will give him 
assurance and self-reliance. 
may say, General Negley is a remarkably well- 
made man. He is tough, hardy, elastic, and en- 
during, possessing one of the very best of consti- 
tutions. He is prompt, resolute, and free from 
fear. He is steadfast, perfectly reliable, honest, 
and honorable. He will keep his engagements, 
fulfill his promises, and never be behind time. 
Next to that of a soldier, his most appropriate 
sphere would be that of the lawyer, the judge, 
and the statesman. We predict for this gentle- 
man a successful if not a brilliant future. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Masor-Gunerat James S. NeGLEY was born in 
East Liberty, Alleghany County, Pennsylvania, 
Dec. 26th, 1826. His education, embracing a col- 
legiate course, was interrupted when he was in 
his nineteenth year by his enlistment in the army 
for the war with Mexico. His parents and friends 
attempted to dissuade him from going, and the 
legal authorities were appealed to, on the ground 
of his minority, to nullify his enlistment; but 
with the decision and spirit which has always 
characterized him, young Negley determined to 
go in spite of friends and family. Seeing this, his 
parents abandoned any further effort to detain 
him, and as a private of the First Pennsylvania 
Infantry he made the campaign from Vera Cruz 
to the city of Mexico. While participating in the 
siege of Puebla, news reached his family that his 
health was much impaired, and his friends, through 
their influence at Washington, procured his dis- 
charge direct from the War Department. This 
reached young Negley immediately after the fall 
of Puebla; but he indignantly refused to accept 
it, and remained on duty as a sergeant, to which 
he had been promoted, until the close of the war. 
On his return to Pennsylvania, Negley devoted 
himself actively to agriculture, and passionately 
to horticulture. He is one of the most accom- 
plished horticulturists in the country, and when 
in the field of war his leisure hours were devoted 
to the study of various fruits, flowers, and shrubs 
in which the Southern fields and woods abounded. 
Many a march, long, tedious, exhausting, has been 
rendered delightful to his staff by his interesting 
descriptive illustrations of the hidden beauties 
and virtues of fragrant flowers and repulsive 
weeds. He did not meantime lose his passion for 
arms. His military ardor was not lost amid his 
peaceful pursuits in his vineyards and gardens, 
but during the thirteen years of peace which fol- 
lowed the Mexican War, he took great interest in 
the militia matters of his State; and among his 
last acts as a brigadier-general of Pennsylvania 
militia, was to earnestly urge on the Legislature 
the thorough reorganization of the militia in view 
of the civil war which he declared already threat- 
ened the country, and to offer on December Ist, 
1860, the services of a brigade to the Governor. 
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Governor Curtin did not think the time had ar- 
rived for the work of raising troops, but on the 
18th of April, 1861, amid all the excitement con- 
sequent on the actual commencement of hostili- 
ties, Governor Curtin summoned General Negley 
to his aid, and at once commissioned him as brig- 
adier-general, in order to secure his services in 
organizing the immense force of volunteers who 
rendezvoused at Harrisburg at the first harsh call 
to arms of the guns of Sumter. , 

The career of General Negley from that time 
forward has been one of honor, promotion, and 
deserved success. He was commissioned briga- 
dier-general in the three months’ service, and en- 
gaged under Patterson in the Northern Virginia 
campaign, commanding in the only engagement 
of any importance fought by that army. On the 
expiration of the time of his three months’ brig- 
ade, General Negley re-enlisted a brigade of three 
years’ men, and in September. 1861, was ordered 
with it to Kentucky. Here he participated in the 
march on Nashville, and entered that city in Feb- 
ruary, 1862. From thence he was ordered to Co- 
lumbia, Tennessee, in command of the district, 
and with orders to protect the rear of Buell’s 
army, marching on Shiloh, and the division of 
General Mitchell moving on Huntsville. This 
duty he performed with signal success, and at the 
same time made several raids of great import- 
ance. One of these had for its object a demon- 
siration in aid of General Morgan’s division be- 
sieging Cumberland Gap. It was planned and 
executed by General Negley alone, and was highly 
successful. It embraced a formidable and rapid 
movement on and bombardment of Chattanooga, 
with demonstrations intended to convey the idea 
that it was intended to cross the Tennessee River. 
On his way to Chattanooga, General Negley fell in 
with and entirely defeated and dispersed General 
D. W. Adams’ corps of rebel cavalry, pursuing 
them to the doors of Chattanooga. On June 7th 
he bombarded this city for several hours, at the 
same time demonstrating as if he intended to cross 
the river. The enemy had no troops sufficient to 
defend the place nearer than those at the Gap, 
and in order to hold Chattanooga against Negley 
they abandoned Cumberland Gap to General Mor- 
gan. As soon as he received notice that General 
Morgan had secured Cumberland Gap, General 
Negley retired from Chattanooga to Columbia and 
resumed the discharge of his duties as district 
commander. He employed the month and a half 
during which he held the district in several raids 
against guerrillas and rebel cavalry, dispersing 
them in every instance. 


On August 81st, 1862, he received orders to 
evacuate Columbia and retire upon Nashville. 
This he did with great deliberation, although har- 
assed in retreat by the forces of the enemy, and 
succeeded in carying off large amounts of grain, 
large numbers of cattle, and, what was then new 
and forbidden, a large number of slaves, whom he 
employed as teamsters. Such use of the negroes 
of the South had never before been made by any 
officer of the army with which General Negley 
was then connected, and the innovation was de- 
nounced by many, though subsequently approved 
by the President and the nation. 

The movements of Bragg, which had required 
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the abandonment of Columbia, also required the 
partial evacuation of Nashville, and General 
Buell selected General Negley to garrison the 
city with his own and General J. M. Palmer’s 
divisions. On the march of the main army into 
Kentucky in pursuit of Bragg, General Negley 
found himself strongly besieged by the rebel 
forces under Breckinridge, Morgan, Forrest, and 
Anderson, and made every preparation to fortify 
and hold the city. He kept strict watch upon 
the enemy without the city, and lost no opportu- 
nity to strike him in the midst of bis preparations 
to closely besiege the place. He made several 
rallies of great importance and with brilliant suc- 
cess. The principal of these consisted in an attack 
on the division cf General Anderson at Lavergne, 
Tennessee, in which he surprised their camp, rout- 
ed, dispersed, or captured the whole force, and 
nearly captured the rebel commander, who was 
enabled to make his escape on an engine which 
happened to be in the town. 

At the battle of Stone River, General Negley 
commanded a division of the center corps. On 
the first day he fonght desperately and success- 
fully for several hours, until by reason of the de- 
feat of the right wing his flank became exposed. 
and be was compelled to retire upon the line of 
reserves. Here he “ought for the remainder of 
the day and the; ucceeding one. On the afternoon 
of the third dey of the battle, having been previ- 
onsly transferred to the left, he made a counter- 
charge upon the advancing column of the rebels 
under Breckinridge, and completely broke and 
ronted it, pursuing the vanquished ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent into his intrenchments, and establishing him- 
self on such a position on the right flank of the 
rebel line as required its early evacuation. For 
this service he was promptly promoted major- 
general. 

Daring the campaign of Tullahoma and Chicka- 
manga, General Negley commanded the same di- 
vision, somewhat enlarged and reorganized, and 
took part in the operations at Beach Grove, the 
pssage of the Hik and Tennessee rivers, and the 
batiles of Dug Gap and Chickamauga. Among 
the most important services rendered by General 
Negley, or by any other general officer of the 
army, were the operations embracing the recon- 
noissance and battle at Dug Gap, Georgia, on Sept. 
11th, 1863. He commanded the advance of the 
center column of Rosecrans’ army in crossing 
Lookout Mountain. The three columns had been 
widely separated—fifty miles intervening between 
the right wing and center, and about thirty be- 
tween the center and left wing. Knowing this, 
Bragg had concentrated his forees in front of the 
center, abandoning Chattanooga in such a way as 
to indicate he was in full retreat. Rosecrans or- 
dered him to be pursued, and General Negley, 
debouching from Stevens’ Gap of Lookout Moun- 
tain, was ordered to take Lafayette, Georgia. 
General Negley was advised and had reported 
that Bragg was concentrating his forces at that 
very point, but the report was discredited by Gen- 
eral Rosecrans, and Negley was ordered forward. 
He advanced cautiously on the morning of Sep- 
tember 1lih, in command of his own and Baird's 
divisions, aud, as he anticipated, soon encoun- 
tered the enemy. He drove them for some time, 
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but soon found that he had Bragg’s whole army 
in his front and on his flanks. It was subse- 
quently discovered that Bragg had issued positive 
and peremptory orders to Generals Hindman, 
Hill, Buckner, and Polk to attack and destroy 
Negley, promising himself the easy capture of the 
other”columns in detail. But Negley was too 
shrewd to be caught thus; although bis trains 
and those of Baird encumbered the road in his 
rear, which the enemy soon threatened by mov- 
ing on his flanks, he succeeded in saving every 
wagon and in slowly retiring on Stevens’ Gap, 
where he could afford to battle with thrice his 
numbers. This engagement, which lasted all the 
day, was the first convincing proof which Rose- 
crans had of the presence of Bragg, and the first 
premonition of danger. It induced him to gather 
his scattered columns together. General Negley’s 
discretion and valor on this occasion were not 
only alike commended by Generals Rosecrans and 
Thomas, but by General Bragg, who in his anger 
at their failure to destroy him, arrested Hindman 
and Poik, and preferred charges against them. 
These causes, which attributed Negley’s escape 
from this danger to delay on the part of the rebels, 
were never sustained, and the rebels under arrest 
were returned to duty. The fact was that Negley 
had outwitted them, and had forewarned Rose- 
crans in time to save the army. 

General Rosecrans was not able to get his army 
entirely concentrated before Bragg attacked him 
at Chickamauga. General Negley’s division was 
on the move when the engagement began, march- 
ing in the direction of the sound of the artillery, 
and reached the field just in time to push forward 
on the right and fill up a gap created by the dis- 
persion of General Van Cleve’s division. In the 
desperate fight which ensued, the rebel General 
Preston Smith was killed, and the enemy driven 
in confusion. On the second day of the battle 
General Negley’s division was not so fortunate, 
One brigade was sent to the extreme left, another 
was placed in the center, and the third held in re- 
serve. Later in the day the General himself was 
taken from the command of the division and or- 
dered to the command of a number of batteries 
which were concentrated on a hill on a new line 
to which it was proposed to retire, and which 
were intended to cover the retrograde movement. 
Before this maneuver could be executed, how- 
ever, the right wing and center of the army were 
broken, and the troops fell back §n confusion. 
The enemy charged upon the guns of General 
Negley in great force, and moving upon the flanks 
greatly threatened their capture. By great exer- 
tions the General succeeded in carrying them from 
the field without the aid of any infantry supports, 
and thus saved about fifty guns from capture. 

On retiring to Rossville he found himself, in the 
absence of Rosecrans, McCook, and Crittenden at 
Chattanooga, the senior officer in that part of the 
field, and he immediately began the work of reor- 
ganizing the troops of the several divisions gath- 
ered indiscriminately there. He succeeded in re- 
organizing a large number of men, and selecting 
a strong position at Rossville Gap, endeavored to 
open communication with General Thomas. This 
was found impracticable, however. During the 
night General Thomas retired to this position, and 
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forming a junction with General Negley, ordered 
him to post the forces along the line selected by 
Lim, and prepared to give the enemy a warm re- 
ception on the next morning. Bragg was too wise 
to attack, and contented himself with merely re- 
connoitering the position. On the succeeding day 
the troops were retired to Chattanooga, and pre- 
parations were made for the siege which followed, 
During this siege General Negley was relieved 
from duty by General Rosecrans in such a manner 
and so unjustly that he was induced to demand an 
examination into his official conduct. This was 
granted, a court of inquiry was convened and an 
investigation made, resulting in General Negley’s 
acquittal. The official record of the court states 
in conclusion that “General Negley exbibited 
throughout the day (ihe second day of the batile) 
and the following night great activity and zeal in 
the discharge of his duties, and the court do not 
find in the evidence before them any ground for 
censure.” General Negley, on the conclusion of 
the trial, was ordered to report to the Adjutant- 
General at Washington, and did so, but soon after 
resigned. He is now engaged in the cultivation 
of his farm near Pittsburg, Penn. 

In person General Negley is a little above me- 
dium height, stoutly built, and strong and active, 
Mild and determined, generous and just, he was 


recognized in the army as a strict disciplin arian 
and correct administrative officer ; and his skillful 
defense of Nashville, his conduct ‘at Stone River, 
Dug Gap, and Chickamauga, proved him to be an 
able general. In society his genial and courteous 
manner stamp bim the true genileman, 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


BY JOHN DUNN, 


oe 


Works upon this subject are so long-drawn, 
metaphysical, and panoplied in so much abstruse 
verbiage, that the general reader, and there are 
few others, comparatively, finds little in them to 
engage his attention or stimulate his reflections, 

Moral requirements can be prescribed by no 
system of arbitrary laws like the physical sciences ; 
rules regulative of human conduct can not be laid 
down co-extensive with the demand for practical 
application; no commentary can be digested so 
comprchensive as to be remedial of the whole 
code of moral sins. Philosophers may theorize 
and establish general principles, but beyond this 
the individual must be his own guide. 

I draw this conclusion from the proposition 
universally received, that moral law is the law of 
conscience. It matters little whether conscience 
is an innate sense or an acquired property, though 
the writer favors the former opinion. It has been 
inferred because the Indian exhibits little or no 





traces of it, that the latter is the correct data; but ° 


may it not exist in the savage in embryo, requir- 
ing certain influences, videlicet, those of enlight- 
epment, to develop it? as certain species ia the 
vegetable kingdom undergo radical changes by 
change of soil. Certainly this example illustrates 
no creative power in the soil further than those 
qualities required to perfect development. Con- 
science may be trained, like the muscular system, 
by culture, or as memory may be etrengthened 


by a course of mnemonics. 
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A second proposition is, that conscience differs 
in individuals. It is affected by abuse, by diver- 
sity of temperament, and by peculiarity of reason- 
ing, though this is, cf course, varied in a measure 
by education. Hence, what is right for one is 
wrong for another. 

It is a great failing (if I may be presumptuous 
enough to thus term it) for writers to raise all 
conceivable difficulties, which are of no import- 
ance to any but those wh litigate rival claims as 
moral philosophers, and clothe them. in prolix 
disquisitions without first premising their im- 
portance when determined. Such subtilties, which 
merely evince the fertility of human genius, de- 
feat the good purpose which they propose to ac- 
complish, by disgusting the student with the 
barrenness and futility of the theme. 

The fundamental law of ethics is do right. 
Having resolved to abide the precepts and de- 
mands which an observance of this rule requires, 
| the individual must rely upon the monitor within 
| by regarding its suggestions when its good offices 
are needed. 

To this end know thyself. A close, scrutinizing 
criticism upon one’s own nature and emotions is 
something which most people are last in calling 
into action, though Phrenology is fast dispelling 
this inexcusable ignorance. 
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Perhaps it is impertinent here to observe, how- 
ever, and yet illustrative of my idea, that it does 
not require much incentive to arouse it to a zeal- 

ous activity in behalf of our neighbor. We say 
of our friend, “ He is a noble man, but’?’—and that 
insufferable conjunction is preparatory to a great 
many things, all of which go to prove that he is 
not perfect. This is readily understood, and for- 


tunately is a lever which we will use to pry into ! 


our own nature. It is a deceiving characteristic 
in emulous human nature which appropriates 
every virtue of a friend, and by a process at 
once inscrutable and happy, metamorphoses its 
vices into exemplary qualities. Yet this jealousy 
of virtue which flatters us into the belief that our 
vices are identical with it—sheep in wolf’s cloth- 
ing—only evinces a disposition which appreciates 
good, and which, in theory at least, prompts re- 
form. 

This, in brief, displays the importance of self- 
study and criticism. Courageous indeed is he who 
can examine the merits of his own nature and 
decide impartially when such decision is ex- 
tremely distasteful to him! By impartiality I do 
not mean those judgments made in a spirit of 
self-immolation and self-martyrdom, for criticism 
is not essentiaily fault-finding (though frequently 
prostituted to it), inasmuch as, to know thyself, it 
does not require that we should only inform our- 
elves of our vices. The utility of the law which 
exacts this rigid justice toward ourselves is all in 
all to the moralist wuo accepts his conscience as 
his guide. 

Besides stimulating reform, a thorough know- 
ledge of one’s self is necessary to correctly in- 
terpret the language of this prompter of right; to 
become familiar with its idiom, to know how to 
unlock its secrets, if 80 I may speak. For when 
an emotion is aroused by the performance of some 
specific act to determine how to do right, we must 


“\\ be able to scrupulously analyze our feelings, 
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and consistently separate the true from the false, 
the language of the conscience from the clamor- 
ings of a depraved nature. Thus can we only 
educate our reason, and by giving it dominion 
over our passions and prejudices, endow it with 
that sanctity which its high functions demand. 

This study will retrieve, in a great measure, 
what has been lost in slighting the conscience 
when sensitive till the acuteness of its thrusts has 
been dulled, and the subject hardened into an 
insensibility of its manifestations. 

Then, in conclusion, I reiterate that the only 
way to effect a stricter adherency to moral re- 


quirements when the individual must rely on his 


own conceptions of right and wrong, is by culture ; 
and as with the individual so with the nation. 
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THE REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


Tue Christian Guardian, of Toronto, opens its 
columns to Mr. E. Stephens, who criticises both 
Philalethes and his reviewer. He says: 

“From a careful and an unprejudiced perusal 
of the statements made by each, it can not be de- 
nied that there is argument on both sides of the 
question ; neither can it be denied that each of 


the disputants has argumentative tact and ability. 
* * * * * * * * * 


“ Now, although we do not profess to be either 
a physiognomist or a phrenologist, nor to have 
given the subject scarcely a serious consideration, 
yet, after all that has been said about facts, etc., 
by Philalethes, if it be a fact that he has arrived 
to the age of mature manhood—which, from his 
ability as a writer and controversialist, seems 
quite evident—and has never observed that char- 
acter, both moral and intellectual, corresponds 
wiih countenance, feature, form and size of brain, 
with quality of the whole as exhibited externally, 
just as much so as that physical constitution is 
exhibited by the physical frame, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying, not only that he has something 
yet to learn, but that as an observer of human 
nature he has many superiors even among the 
illiterate and most unpretending orders of society. 

“Not disputing the alleged ‘ absurdities’ based 
upon the errors of false teachers cf the science, 
irrespective of facts, is there really anything ab- 
surd in supposing that man’s mental and moral 
nature is externally exbibited? Were it really 
the case, might it not be made to subserve a good 
purpose? The savage propensity or faculty, for 
instance, whether in man or beast. And if through 
an external, settled lineament of the countenance 
this propensity might be exhibited, and be made 
subservient to good, why not any other? Is it 
not a fact, however absurd, that as there are no 
two minds exactly alike, so there are no two coun- 
tenances aud heads exactly alike in expression, 
form, and size? And does not this indicate a uni- 
versal as well as a very nice and exact corres- 
pondence between the mental and moral organism, 
and the physical as exhibited externally? And 
if the faculties as a whole are thus externally de- 
picted, why not the faculties in particular? Phre- 
nology may have absurd defenders; but from 
what little I understand of it, I can really see 
nothing either absurd or dangerous about it. 

«As to the peculiar prominences on certain 
individual heads not agreeing with the doctrines 
of Phrenology—this, I apprehend, in every case, 
either arises from the immaturity of the science, 
or from erroneous judgment as to the real, natu- 
ral, and habitual character of the individual in 
question. Philalethes’ looking for a very promi- 
nent bump of destruction in Bonaparte, for in- 
stance, arises from a misconception of his real 
character. Bonaparte’s career was the result, not 
of an inherent love of destroying, nor even of uni- 
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versal conquest for its own sake, but of universal 
supremacy, sovereignty, and glory ; and the con- 
quering and destroying were merely necessary 
means to the end, and consequently have nothing 
to do with his natural character as exhibited by 
his phrenological organs [of Destructiveness]. 

“The discarding of the principles of Phrenol- 
ogy, because, by the force of concurring, inci- 
dental circumstanees, individual actions of men, 
whether base or otherwise, do not answer to their 
phrenological character as shown by the external 
organs, is simply absurd. The prominences, etc., 
at first, merely discover man’s natural capacity 
and inclinations ; and the general tenor of his life, 
which depends greatly on outward circumstances, 
develops and causes the growth of the organs ac- 
cording to their use. The act of a robber, there-. 
fore, suddenly impelled by the force of circum- 
stances, may not answer to his phrenological char- 
acter. Every man knows that he can, and does, 
persevere in the performance of individual ac- 
tions that are contrary to what his nature, irre- 
spective of circumstances, would prompt him to, 
and in direct opposition to his habitual course of 
action; and though he be extolled to the skies or 
hung upon the gallows according to the character 
of the exceptional deed, his organs, which are de- 
termined by natural character and developed by 
his habits of life, will remain the same—excep- 
tional acts not affecting the general character, nor, 
of course, the organs which are its index. 

*“ And as to its necessarily leading to immorality, 
such a conclusion is, without doubt, hasty and 
unfounded. The science simply points out and 
gives position to the facultics that man is found 
to be endowed with, and which, but for corrup- 
tion through the fall [perversion], would all har- 
moniously blend in doing homage to the Creator, 
promoting universal good, and the highest degree 
of happiness of which his nature is susceptible. 
Man’s corrupt nature necessarily tends to evil, 
but the science which simply describes and gives 
names to the faculties of which it is composed, 
does not. The Bible, which teaches no science 
except theology, speakiag of them collectively, 
while it pronounces them wholly corrupt, also 
makes provision for their entire renovation and 
restoration to their original order; and when 
Phrenology finds them in this restored state, 
although it recognizes the same faculties, it recog- 
nizes in them al/, through the power of divine 
grace, a tendency to good—each and every fac- 
ulty when sanctified having something to do in 
promoting the holiness and usefulness of the en- 
tire man.” 


[For a non-professional writer on Phrenology, 
we regard the above as a well-put statement, and 
we accept most of its conclusions as both philo- 
sophical and scientific. Philalethes is mistaken 
as to his reviewer. The person he names has had 
no connection with this Journal for years, nor has 
he written a line in itforalong time. This Jour- 
nal will not be responsible for the mistakes or 
unfounded claims which others may make, but 
will simply speak for the truth and itself] 
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Curious Eranorocicat Fact.—It is said that 
among all the varicties of figures which have 
been dug up from the Chiriqui graves, in New 
Granada, there is not one which resembles either 
a horse, cow, pig, dog, cat, or any other domes- 
tic animal, which is strong proof that they were 
made by a race who existed prior to the intro- 
duction of these animals into this continent. 
Some assert, however, that fossil remains prove 
the horse to have been indigenous here, and not 
of Eastern origin, as many suppose. 


[This is a very interesting question. What 
says Mr. E. G. Squier on the point? He has 
made this region of country a familiar stamping- 
ground, and ought to be able to tell us all about 
it.-Ep. A. P. J.] 
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BEAUTY, VIGOR, AND DEVELOPMENT* 


INTRODUCTION. 





EAUTY, or, rather, per- 
fection of form, is the 
harmony of development 
produced by the hidden 
operations of that in- 
comprehensible agent of 
Life which men denom- 
inate the vital power. 
There is that, even in 
mere physical beauty, 
which exercises an irre- 
sistible sway over the 
hearts and, minds of 
men. The mighty and 
proud bow down before 
its influence ; its charms 
are alike powerful for 
good and evil; and itis 
symbolical of that purity which we conceive of as pertaining to the an- 
gels—a thing of joy, the blessing of God. There is an essential difference 
in the beauty of the sexes: while we associate the ideas of honor, power, 
and magnanimity with manly grace, we attribute all that is gentle, lov- 
ing, and kind to Woman. Man was made for thoughtful, laborious life— 
Woman to study Man's best welfare, to calm his mind when turbulent or 
clouded with sorrow, to soothe him in his weariness, and by her influence 
and example to lead him on, step by step, to the paths of pleasantness 
and of peace. [This is an Englishman’s view. 
women will dissent from this, and claim perfect equality.] We gaze with 
admiration and wonder at the mighty thews and sinews, the swelling 
muscles, and the powerful grandeur of a statue of the Apollo ; but we 
experience in the contemplation of that of a Venus or Diana those nerve- 
thrills of fancy that are never inseparable from the poetry and imagery 
of the heart—feelings that affect us by reason of their intensity, that are 
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powerfully pleasant because of their novelty and that they do not admit 
of either definition or expression. 

Inharmony of development or deformity is simply the result of a de- 
parture from, or violation of, Nature’s laws.. The dread fiat of the Creator 
against ‘sin has gone forth, and is unalterable. If man will defy it, he 
must pay the penalty in his own person, besides entailing sickness, mis- 
ery, and premature death upon his offspring, if he ever have any. When 
men were content with the simple forms of existence—when they enjoyed 
the necessaries of life without either desiring the conveniences or pining 
for the luxuries—vigorous health was the rule, rather than the exception, 
among them ; but in an age when manly power and womanly grace are 
rendered subservient to that ignis fatuus of the mind which is vaguely and 
insufficiently described by the term pleasure, despair and wretchedness 
are rife in the world, and imbecility and hideousness stall closely behind 
them. Asa case in point, compare the artificial existence of the modern 
epicure with that of Nature’s own son—the frec, intrepid mountaineer’ +” 
Not all the artifices of the former can command the elasticity of spirit, 
the freedom and lightness of limb, nor one half of the pleasurable sensa- 
tions that are momtntarily experienced by the latter. 

The art of developing muscle and increasing bodily vigor appears to be 
inseparable, in the present age, from ropes and stakes, and men remark- 
able for excessive hardness of organization and peculiarity of visage. ‘The 
most approved methods of imparting health, tone, and beauty to the 
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* Notes on Beauty, Vicor, AND DevELoPMENT; or, How to Acquire Plumpness of 
Form, Solidity of Muscle, Strength of Limb, and Clearness and Beauty of Complexion, 
by a Course of Exercise, Diet. and Bathing; with a Scries of Improved Exercises for 
the Dumb-bells, ete. By William Milo, London. Siightly altered, with Notes and [l- 
lustrations by Handsome Charles, Tne Mignet. 

+ We introduce this engraving to show the effects of exercise upon the growth of 
muscle. It is taken from a cast of the arm of Mr. James L. Montgomery, a teacher of 
gymnastics in New York. Mr. Montgomery, we are told, commenced the practice 
of gymnastics when about 19 years of age—was quite slender—weight 145 lbs.—chest 
86 inches - arm around the biceps muscle or upper arm, 12}inches. At the time the 
cast was taken he had practiced about four years—weight increased to 160 lbs.—chest 43 
inches—fore-arm 13; inches—around the biceps or upper arm, 15} inches. : 

We do not believe that so great a development of muscle is generally desirable, or 
that it can be attained, in ordivary cases, without a sacrifice of brain power; but it 
shows what influence gymnastic exercises give us over the development of the physical 
system Fora model we should take Anollo in preference to Hercules; although the 
latter was by no means a useless member of the semi-celestial fracernity. 
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skin are practiced almost exclusively in stables ; while the lean are ex- 
cited to extreme envy by the plumpness and beauty of proportion exhib- 
ited by some of the lower animals under the care and training of men to 
whom the chemistry of respiration and consumption of carbon are as 
dark mysteries. 

The popular mind is the most wayward and capricious of all mental or- 
ganisms—was, is, and ever shall be a huge enigma that defies solution, a 
Gordian knot of social entanglements the most tortuous and perplexing. 
We have taken upon ourselves the task of hygienic preceptor to sucha 
mind, and publish these, our Notes, for its edification—with much fear 
and trepidation for the result in more respects than one. 





PHILOSOPHY OF DEVELOPMENT. 


VITAL CONSUMPTION AND RENOVATION. 


1. The processes of waste and re- 
pair are continually progressing in 
the system. Hufeland defines active 
life to be ‘‘an incessant exertion of 
agency and power ; and consequently 
attended with a continual waste of 
|} power and consumption of the or- 
1 gans.’’ The human body is reducible, 
like all other matter, to its element- 
ary principles; it is constantly con- 
suming and giving off these elements, 
and derives a renewal of the same 
from thé nourishment supplicd to it, 
and the atmosphere by which it is 
surrounded. 

2. Growth is an accumulation of the 
repairing material, owing to a re- 
dundance of the vital power. At maturity, the vital consumption grad- 
ually belances the renovating power of the body ; and when the former 
begins to exceed the latter, decay and death finally set in. 

8. When any particular limb, or the whole body, is put in motion, an 
increase of waste in its substance immediately takes place, followed, how- 
ever, by a powerful reaction in the rest which succeeds this exertion, when 
the blood, which has been repeatedly purified during the exercise by the 
exhalation @ its noxious compounds in perspiration, and by being exposed 
in the lungs at each inspiration to the action of pure, fresh air, builds up 
the lost substance, and with the balance in hand adds good, sound mate- 
rial for future use and exertion. 

4. The more laborious the exertion the greater the waste; and if the 
vital power be not considerably weakened by exhaustion or fatigue, con 
sequently renovation of the parts ensues. The blacksmith will develop a 
muscular arm sooner than if he were working with a smaller hammer in 
a carpenter's shop. 

5. The states of reaction in favor of the renovating power after exertion 
must follow in close and regular succession upon each other to produce 
any marked effect upon development ; for the daily consumption of the 
body never ceases for an instant, and unless there is an excess of the re- 
pairing material over that of waste, emaciation or loss of physical power 
and starvation will be the inevitable result. 
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PECULIARITIES INCIDENTAL TO OCCUPATION. 


6. If one’s occupation were to consist in wielding a heavy sledge in the 
morning, and posturing in the evening, one might safely count on the 
possession, in a short time, of well-developed limbs. Take, for example, 
the ponderous individual whom we have so often seen in the circus, whose 
sole ambition in life seems to be that of keeping a long pole, like the 
mizen-mast of a seventy-four, steadily balanced somewhere in his waist- 
band for the special use and safety of his brother in the profession who 
amuses the multitude at the smaller end of it. You will find that not 
only are his lower limbs and extremities surprisingly developed, but his 
arms are brawny and his chest broad and capacious beyond all conceivable 
proportion—a truly fitting chest or case for the protection of stentorian 
lungs such as you will also invariably discover that our friend of the pole 
possesses. His agile brother, on the other hand, would fail most lament- 
ably in the waistband particular, especially if his unwicldy compeer were 
to essay the swimming feat above; but he can turn out any number of 
catherine wheels, and involve himself in all sorts of difficulties with re- 
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spect to his legs and hands; and if you could prevail upon him to pre- 
serve his natural posture for a few moments—which he seems very loth to 
do in company—you will perceive that the herculean development of 
limb and capacity of chest are wanting in him, but for both of which, 
perhaps, he is amply compensated by a general buoyancy of frame person- 
ally, and an external appearance that inspires one with a fabulous idea of 
whalebone, india-rubber, and patent springs. Every one is familiar with 
the vagaries of the vital force in the case’of tailors, shoemakers, and the 
trades generally ; that is, with reference to bowed legs, sunken chests, 
overgrown muscles and calves, and other peculiarities of growth incidental 
to each ; these are all owing to the position of the limbs during their ac- 
tion, or rather to the repeated processes of repair of the parts actually 
exercised in their exact form or disposition at the time.* 

7. ‘‘ Training’ is a method of exercising the limbs and muscles with 
prescribed force, and in a systematic regular manner, the states of reaction 
in favor of the renovating power succeeding each other with such rapidity 
that there is always an excess of power over and above that which is re- 
quired to mect the consumption, and increased growth or development of 
the parts is thereby induced. [See our ‘‘ Family Gymnasium.’’+] 

8. Inharmony of development or deformity proceeds from an abuse of 
Nature’s laws. Repeated excess exhausts the vital force, weakens muscu- 
lar power and nervous energy, and gives an undue advantage to the con- 
sumption of the body, the operations of which are never idle, and if not 
kept down by vitality, rapidly merge into decay. 

9. Muscular power produced by forced training is purchased at the ex- 
pense of general vitality. Excessive exertion has the effect of exhausting 
the vital power like any other excess. Moderate exercise of bodily organs, 
on the other hand, strengthens them, and preserves them from decay. 
Exercise of the whole frame is more conducive to health than that of 
particular limbs. [For a more complete and philosophical exposition of 
this subject, sce ‘‘ Physical Perfection.’’{ Published by Fowier & WELts.] 

10. The health and vigor of the several limbs and organs of the body 
depend solely upon the simple condition that the functions which pertain 
to each shall be regularly and actively performed. Life, while it lasts, is 
the regular, incessant motion of the vital organs in their work of assimi- 
lation, secretion, excretion, renovation, etc. Exercise may be defined as 
voluntary motion of the limbs and muscles, and in thought of the nerves, 
which increases the power of the involuntary vital principle as well. If 
this voluntary motion be neglected, the vital force becomes inactive in a 
corresponding degree, and loss of physical vigor is the inevitagle result. _ 

11. A man who would resolutely sect to work with a set of dumb-bells 
and chest expander, and an average stock of patience, would in six months 
reap a golden harvest of health and strength for his exertions. Men read- 
ily combine business with pleasure. Why not reserve a portion of leisure 
for private training to take the harm out of both? 


BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF EXERCISE. 


12. Exercise equalizes circulation and accelerates the action of the heart. 
Running, jumping, and violent exertion of every kind not only increase 
the action of the heart, but also its propelling force ; under the effect of 
fitful, violent, bodily motion, the blood is diffused throughout the minut- 
est capillaries of the system, and rushes through the veins and arteries 
with a force akin somewhat to the impetuosity of a mill-stream. The 
quantity of blood in an average-sized adult may be taken at about four 
gallons—or between 28 and 30 pounds—the complete circulation of which 
is effected in 800 contractions of the heart. The pulse usually beats from 
70 to 75 per minute. Walking at the rate of four miles per hour has 
been found to increase it from 75 to 180, and carrying a load of ten stone 
(140 lbs.) at a speed of three miles per hour, to 190 beats per minute. 

13. Exercise powerfully induces sensible perspiration. What is termed 
insensible perspiration is imperceptibly taking place at all times in the body. 
During vigorous exercise it becomes sensible or visible, and may be seen 
exuding from the pores in every part of the skin. 

14. Perspiration contains at least one per cent. of solid matter com- 
pounded of substances noxious to life. The quantity perspired daily by 





* The cranial developments are as marked and peculiar as are the muscular, and an 
experienced phrenologist can determine the trade of a man by his head. 

+ Famity Gymnastum. With numerous Illustrations ; containing the most Improved 
Methods cf applying Gymnastic, Calisthenic, Kinesipathie, and Vocal Exercises to the 
Development of the Bodily Organs, the Invigoration of their Functions, the Preservation 
of Ifvalth, and Cure of Diseases and Deformities. By R.T Trall, M.D. $175. F. & W. 

$ Puy-rcat Perrecrion; or the Philosophy of Human Beaury ; showing how to Ac- 
quire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, Health, and Vigor; Secure Long Life, and Avoid 
the Infirmities and Deformities of Age. By D.H. Jacques. Anexcellentwork. $1 75. 
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an average-sized adult ranges from 25 to 85 ounces. If exercise be neg- 
lected, the poisonous matter can only be partly carried away from the 
blood by the insensible perspiration through the medium of the lung ;, liver, 
kidneys, and bowels, which, it is hardly necessary to observe, imposes ad- 
ditional labor upon these organs, and eventually occasions their disease. 

[‘‘ The difference between sensible 
and insensible perspiration con- 
sists only in the activity with 
which it passes off. Insensible 
perspiration, which is intended to 
be represented by fig. 3, is always 
emanating from the body when 
= in a healthy state, from the first 
breath of infant life to the last of 
old age. But sensible perspira- 
- tion is only occasional, as, for ex- 
- ample, when muscular exercise is 
greater than common, heat exces- 
sive, or the system in certain 
= states of fever. 
= ‘Among the uses of perspira- 

tion, one of the most notable is 
= the removal of certain effete, 
=== worn-out, and noxious matters 
from the system. It has been es- 
)) timated that not less than thirty- 
three ounces of perspirable matter 
are thrown off naturally in twenty 
four hours, a large proportion of 
which, however, is water. 

‘“‘ Checking perspiration, or, in other words, allowing the skin to be- 
come inactive, is always attended with more or less harm to the constitu- 
tion. True, in some cases, the bowels, kidneys, lungs, etc., may prove 
sufficient for the emergency, in throwing off the perspirable matter that 
should have passed out at the pores ; but in other cases, serious disease is 
the result. A sudden check of the normal action of the skin is always 
attended with danger.’’—From the Hydropathic Fumily Physician.*] 

15. Exercise materially aids in the purification of the blood. The cir- 
culation, as we have seen, becomes rapid in proportion to the violence of 
bodily motion. The blood, when it arrives in the lungs after coursing 
through the body, is of a dark color, having been deprived of its oxygen 
during the operation. It receives a fresh supply of this life-giving prin- 
ciple from the atmosphere—the purity of the latter depending in a great 
measure upon the amount of oxygen which it contains—and this combin- 
ing with certain of its constituents has the effect of changing it toa bright, 
florid hue, in which pure, healthy state it is distributed again throughout 
the whole arterial system, to build up and repair on every side the ravages 
occasioned by daily waste or disease. } 

























































Fig. 8.—Inseysib_e Persp1RATION. 


WALKING. 

16. The blood of the pedestrian whose speed amounts to five miles an 

hour is completely purified and circulated every two minutes, while during 

= moderate exercise this time is extended to two min- 
utes and a half, and when the body is in a passive 
state, to about four minutes. 

17. Strength will be gained, and the contour of our 
body improved by firm, hard muscles overlaying 
and hiding the bones, if a due amount of exercise 
be taken. 

18. Exercise will gradually almost unconsciously 
give tone and vigor to the circulation, plumpness to 
the form, and steadiness and grace to the whole car- 
riage. . . . Big, round, beautiful muscles are pro- 
duced by vigorous and continuous activity of every 
part of the physical man. 

19. Exercise powerfully stimulates the several 
~ functions of the body and brain. 

20. Walking, Dr. Erasmus Wilson says, favors di- 





Fic. 4.—In a Hurry. 





* Hypropatnic Fatty Puvstoran. By Joel Shew. M.D. A large and invaluable 
work for home practice. Profusely illustrated. For sale at this office. : ’ 

+See Compn’s PrrystoLocy, applied to the Improvement of Mental _and Physical 
Education. The revised and illustrated edition, with notes by Fowler. Muslin, $1 75. 
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gestion and nutrition, facilitates respiration, stimulates the skin and pro- 
motes its action, increases the temperature of the body, and invigorates 
the physical and mental powers. [Walking is good exercise, but riding 
on a horse is better. For instructions in horsemanship see ‘‘ Family Gym- 
nasium’’ and ‘‘ Physical Perfection.’’] 
[‘‘ Riding on horseback is a fine manly exercise (and womanly too), pro- 
moting respiration, circulation, and digestion ; expanding the chest, and 
giving tone and energy to the 
» whole system. It has fallen in- 
to almost total disuse in most 
parts of the Northern and East- 
ern States, but in the South and 
West.is a universal accomplish- 
ment, children of both sexes 
learning to ride almost as soon 
as they learn to walk. Our ele- 
gant velvet-cushioned carriages 
are very comfortable and conve- 
nient; but if we allow them to 
effeminize us and deprive us of 
the use of our limbs and lungs, 
they are of questionable utility. 
They have their place and use, 
however, and so, let us not for- 
get, has the saddle.’’-—Hints To- Fia. 6. 
Tux Correct Posti10Nn. ward Physical Perfection.] A Bap Posirion. 
21. If exercise is customary and habitual, it will maintain the circula- 
tion in healthful equilibrium. The muscles have their substance used up 
while they are being employed in vigorous contraction ; but in the inter- 
vals of rest they will grow, enlarging by an excess of gain over loss, be- 
cause blood is circulating through them, out of which they may appro- 
priate the material of muscular tissue. So that it will not be only while 
we are taking exercise that we shall be equalizing the circulation, and de- 
riving the benefits which attend that condition—we shall live through the 
day, and sleep through the night, under this prime condition of comfort 
and health ; while we rest we shall be growing more fit for greater exer- 
tions. The exercise which fatigued at first will not be enough to satisfy 
us, as we get stronger and larger muscles. [Has the reader ever observed 
how much character there is in the walk? Look at this individual (fig. 7). 
Little good will his exercise do him. There is no energy, 
enterprise, or ambition here, and the person appears like 
one between ‘‘dead and alive,’’ a sort of ‘‘ froze and thaw- 
ed’’ substance, good for nothing. He complains, grunts, 
whines, finds fault, and doses himself with various quack 
medicines—for imaginary ills; he has no friends, never mar- 
ried, and regards his birth a misfortune, in which those who 
know him fully agree.*] 





SWIMMING AND ROWING. 


[These modes of exercise should not have been omitted. 
As a hygienic agency, and a mode of physical culture, swim- 
ming takes a high place. Its free and graceful movements 
give healthful action to the muscles; the contact with the / ¢ 
animate waves, so full of magnetic virtue, which it involves,-=== 
refreshes and invigorates the body; and the conquest of a 
new element, which it secures, dilates the whole being with a sense of 
triumph and of power. 

Everybody, we believe, should learn to swim—women no less than 
men. ‘‘ Beauty, the mother of love,’’ according to one of the significant 
myths of the ancients, ‘‘ is the daughter of the waves and of light.’’ Wa- 
ter and sunshine still acknowledge the relationship, and the fairest forms 
grow fairer still in the loving embrace of the limpid elements. The 
maidens of the Pacific islands swim like water nymphs ; so do the Italian, 
Mexican, and South American women, and many others. Our wives and 
daughters need not be ashamed to follow their example in this matter ; 
and we earnestly recommend our fair readers (as well as our readers not 
so fair), who have not already learned, to commence thcir Jessons at the 
earliest opportunity. See the ‘‘Swimmer’s Guide.’’ Price 30 cents. 

Sailing and rowing should be mentioned in connection with swimming, 
and with almost equal commendation. The latter may be easily learned, 
and is a capital exercise (with a light skiff) for women as well as for men. ] 








* PrysrocNomy, on “S1ans or CHARACTER,” based on Ethnology, Physiolozy, and 
Phrenology. Illustrated with more than a Thousand Portraits and other Engravings. 
In Four Parts. Parts I. and II. now ready; III. and IV. in press. Price $4. 
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Fia. 8.— BEGINNING OF THE PULL. 
BATHING. 


22. Bathing and exercise are very closely allied to each other; they 
both stimulate the actions of the skin, and both, if carried too far, are 
productive of fatigue. Bathing, again, is indebted to exercise for some of 
its useful properties: In like manner, the rules of bathing and those of 
exercise are very similar. Bathing, to be efficient in preserving health, 
should be regular, should be commenced by degrees, and increased by a 
process of training, and should not be permitted to intrude upon hours 
devoted to some important function, such as digestion. It must not ap- 
proach too near a meal, that is to say, if it be attended by the least fa- 
tigue ; nor must it follow a meal too closely, three or four hours being 
permitted to elapse. The time occupied in bathing in cold water, by inva- 
lids should not exceed a few minutes, but ranging perhaps from two to 
ten ; but persons in health may carry it to the point of satiety, provided 
always that they combine with it active exercise. The period for the 
tepid, warm, or vapor bath is from a quarter to half an hour, unless spe- 
cial indications require to be fulfilled. [Invalids require professional ad- 
vice and direction adapted to the condition of each; but for those in 
health, a daily hand-bath, taken on rising in the . 
morning, in cold water, is every way the best ; a quart 
of pure soft water, and five minutes’ time, is enough ; 
wipe dry with soft towels; then rub vigorously with 
the hands.] 
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28. They who desire to pass the short time of life in good health, ought 
often to use cold bathing, for I’ can scarce express in words how much 
benefit may be had by cold baths ; for they who use them, although al- 
most spent with old age, have a strong and compact pulse, and a florid 
color in their face ; they are very active and strong, their appetite and 
digestion are vigorous, their senses are perfect and exact; and in one 


word they have all their natural actions well performed. [Providing they 
live properly in other respects. See ‘‘ Hydropathic Encyclopedia.’’*] 
24. The effect of a warm-bath to a person in health is highly delightful. 
The sensations during the process are exquisite, and afterward no less so. 
.. . It equalizes the circulation of the blood ; renders the skin supple 
and moist ; promotes free perspiration, and relieves the body from a layer 
of thick, obstructive accumulation of scurf, and oleaginous surfacial de- 
posit. . . . The flexibility of the joints, the freedom of respiration, the 
improved tone of nervous fecling in mind and body, intellect being 
brighter and every faculty livelier—memory, thought, and idea at com- 
mand, after the baths—are notorious truths known to the patron of the 
warm ablution. Warm bathing also acts beneficially on the kidneys and 
urinary organs; it helps the bowels and stomach and liver, giving new 
life to each, the action of each being. hereby healthily excited ; it conse- 
quently promotes digestion, and, contrary to the popular fear of a warm 
bath weakening, it in reality strengthens the system, and fortifies it against 
cold. [Always providing the patient takes good care to eat moderately, 
keep out of a draught, and use no hot drinks or stimulants «efter bathing. 
But we should take the Turkish bath rather than any othcy, save the 
morning hand-bath. Turkish baths may now be had in all the chief 
towns in Great Britain ; and at 15 Laight Street, New York, ar‘ at 63 
Columbia Street, Brooklyn—on the Heights. The Turkish bath is every 
way superior to the vapor, medicated, electrical, or any other. ] 
[to BE CONTINUED. ] 


* Tlypropatuio EnoycLorepta. Illustrated. A Complete System of Hydropathy 
and Ilygicne, embracing ‘na'omy, illustrated ; Physiology of the Human Body; Hy- 
gicnic Agencies, and the Pres: rvation of Health ; Diet«tics and Cookery ; Theory «nd 
Practice of Treatment; Special Pathology »nd Hyvro-Therapeutics, including the Na- 
tur’, Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment of all k own Diseases; Application to Surgi- 
cal Diseases and to Hydropathy, to Midwifery and the Nursery. With Three Hundred 
Engravings, and nearly One Thousand Pages, including a Glossary, Table of Contents, 
aud Index, complete. By R. T. Trall, M.D. $4 50. Fowler and Wells, pubtishers. 
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“ Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 





OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


FACULTY.—Fr. faculté; Lat. facultas, from facere, 
to make.—Ability to act or perform, whether inborn or 


cultivated ; capacity for any natural function; especially, - 


an eriginal mental power or capacity for the well-known 
classes of mental activity.— Webster. 

What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculties !—Shakspeare. 

PHRENOLOGICAL writers sometimes use the word 
faculty in the general.sense in which it is defined 
above. We say, for instance, that “all our facii- 
ties should be 
developed and 
cultivated —har- 
moniously,” or 
i, that “every 
mental faculty is 
liable to perver- 
sion or abuse ;” 
but in a restrict- 
ed sense, we ap- 
ply the word 
only to the intellectual powers, properly so call- 
ed, while the moral powers are called sentiments, 
and the animal feelings propensities. 

Speaking generally, the faculties, so far as 
known, are about forty in number, each of which 
has a separate special function and a separate 
organ in the brain. These faculties are arranged 
in groups, and may be considered either collect- 
ively or individually. See ‘‘ Groups.” 

FAMILISM.—Of 
this passion [propen- 
sity or feeling] the 
conjugal attraction is 
the stem, which di- 
vides into seven 
branches—the pater- 
nal, the filial, the fra- 
ternal, the collateral, 
the ancestral, the nat- 


wral, and the equivo- 
eal, which last is the 


state of uncertainty respecting real paternity.—Fowrier. 
The word is of Fourier’s coinage, but might be 
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adopted with advantage into the nomenclature of 
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Phrenology, and used to express collectively the 
powers of the whole group of the domestic or 
family affections. 

FIRMNESS (14).—Fr. fermeté.—The state of being 
firm; fixedness; stability; constancy ; 
certainty ; steadfastness.— Wedster. 

The faculty here spoken of [Firm- 
ness] gives constaney and perseverance a 
to all the other faculties, contributing | 
to maintain their activity. It is an in- 
gredient in love of dominion. Its ap- 
plications bear different names as they 
emanate from its combination with 
other faculties, and relate to the situa- 
tions of individuals in whom it is ac- 
tive.—Spurzhetim. 

It gives fortitude, constancy, perse- Fie. 4, 
verance, determination; and when too energetic, pro- 
duces obstinacy, stubbornness, and infatuation.—Combe. 

Locarion.—The organ of this faculty is situated 
at the back part of the coronal region (14, fig. 1), 
on the median line, and between Veneration and 
Self-Esteem. Figs. 
2 and 8 show how its 
degree of develop- 
ment affects the form 
of theskull, 

' PHYSIOGNOMICAL 
Stans. — The facial 
sign of Firmness, cor- 
responding with the 
situation of its phre- 
nological organ, is 
the perpendicular 
straightness and stiff- 
ness of the center of 
the upper lip (fig. 4). To tell a man to “keep astiff 
upper lip” is equivalent to telling him to be firm— 
to hold his ground. This faculty has also one of its 
most striking indications in the size and strength 
of the cervical vertebree, or bones of the neck, and 
in the perpendicularity of the neck itself, as 
shown in fig. 5. It will be seen that the con- 
formation here indicated throws the head, face, 
and neck into the line of the phrenological organ 
of the faculty, and translates its natural language, 
as it were, into another dialect. When it pre- 
dominates, it gives a peculiar hardness to the 
manner and stiffness and uprightness to the gait 
(the foot being brought down heavily on the 
heel), and an emphatic tone to the voice. 

Function. — “ Firmness,” Mr. Combe says, 
“seems to be a faculty which has no relation to 
external objects ; its influence terminates on the 
mind itself, and adds only a quality to the mani- 
festations of the other powers: thus, acting along 
with Combativeness, it produces determined 
bravery ; with Veneration, sustained devotion ; 
and with Conscientiousness, inflexible integrity. 
It gives perseverance, however, in acting only on 
the other faculties which are possessed in an 
available degree. An individual having much 
Firmness and considerable Tune may persevere 
in making music; if Tune were greatly deficient, 
he would not be disposed to persevere in that 
attempt; but if he possessed much Causality, he 
might persevere in abstract study. At the same 
time Dr. Gall justly remarks, that firmness of 
character ought not to be confounded with per- 
severance in gratifying the predominating dis- 
positions of the mind. Thus an individual in 
whom Acquisitiveness is the strongest propensity, 
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may, although Firmness be deficient, exhibit un- 
ceasing efforts to become rich, but he will be 
vacillating and unsteady in the means which he 
will employ ; he will to-day be captivated by 
one project, to-morrow by another, and the next 
day by a third; whereas, with Firmness large, 
he would adopt the plan which appeared to him 
most promising, and steadily pursue it to the end. 
We may perseyere in a course of action from two_ 
motives—either, first, because it is of itself agree- 
able, or. secondly, because we have resolved so 
to act. It is Firmness which gives origin to the 
latter motive, and enables us to persist with vigor 
in conduct once decided upon, whether agreeable 
or the reverse.” 

ILLusTRATIVE ExamPLes.—Firmness is much 
larger in some nations than in others. The 
English have it much more fully developed than 
the French. The latter, under the influence of 
large Combativeness and moderate Cautiousness, 
make lively and impetuous charges, shouting and 
cheering as they advance, but if repulsed or 
steadily resisted, their ardor abates, they become 
discouraged, and any serious reverse is apt to 
become a total defeat ; while the English, on the 
other hand, are less impetuous and dashing, but 
hold steadily to their purpose, and if repulsed, 
return undiscouraged to the charge, or, if com- 
pelled to fall back, obstinately dispute the 
enemy’s advance step by step. Americans of 
the Northern States resemble the English in this 
respect, though they unite with this persevering 
steadfastness some of the impetuosity of the 
French. The men of the South have less Firm- 
ness and show less persistency. The North Amer- 
ican Indian has Firmness very fully developed. 

We give portraits of several noted individuals 
distinguished for the manifestation of this faculty. 
It will be seen how well their heads correspond. 


FORM (25).—Fr. Conjiguration.—The shape and 
structure of anything. as distinguished from the material 





Fis. 6.—Dr. CaLpwrtt. 


of which it is made}; particular disposition of matter, 
giving it individuality or distinctive characteristics; con- 
figuration; figure.— Webster. 3 

Imagination bodies forth } 

The forme of things unknown.—</akspeare. 
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There seems to exist an essential fundamental power 
which takes cognizance of configuration generally, and 
one of whose peculiar applications or offices is recollec- 
tion of persons.—Spurzhetm. . 

Location. —The organ of this faculty is situated 
in the internal angle of the orhit (f, fig. 1), and if 





Fig. 7.—Joun Quincy ADAMS. 


large, pushes the eyeball toward the external 
angle, a little outward and downward. 

Puystoenomica Sien.— The phrenological organ 
and the physiognomical sign may be considered 
one in this case. It gives breadth between the 
eyes, as in the accompanying portrait of the cel- 
ebrated Rubens (fig. 9). 

Fonotion.—It is this faculty which enables us 
to remember, and with the aid of Constructiveness 
to reproduce, the forms of persons and things—to 
make patterns, models, pictures, statues, etc., and 
~ to describe persons, places, and objects of all 
sorts. It disposes us also to give figure to every 
being and conception of our minds, as to God, to 
death, to hope. It is essential to painters, sculp- 
tors, and architects, and very important to the 
phrenologist and physiognomist. 

Inwustrative Exampies.—‘“ The celebrated 
Cuvier owed much of his success as a comparative 
anatomist to this organ. De Candolle mentions 


that ‘his memory was particularly remarkable in 
what related to forms, considered in the widest 
sense of that word ; the figure of an animal, seen 
in reality or in drawing, never left his mind, and 
served him as a point of comparison for all 
similar objects.’ This organ, and also the organs 





Fra. 8 
lying along the superciliary ridge, were largely 
developed in his head. 

« Mr..Audubon says of the late Mr. Bewick, the 


.— HAGERTY, 








most eminent wood-engraver whom England has 
produced: ‘His eyes were placed farther apart 
than those of any man I have ever seen,’ 

‘Children in whom the organ of Form is very 
large, learn to read with great facility, even in 
languages of which they are totally ignorant, and 
although the book be presented to them upside 
down. 

“Tn the casts of two Chinese ekulls in the Kdin- 
burgh Phrenological Society’s collection the or- 
gan is greatly developed, and it is said to be large 
in the Chinese in general. Their use of characters 
for words may have sprung from the great size of 
this organ, which would enable them easily to 
invent and remember a variety of forms. Ina 
collection of portraits of eminent painters, pre- 
sented by Sir G. 8. Mackenzie to the Society, the 
organ appears uncommonly large in those who 
excelled in portrait painting. 

‘The metaphysicians do not admit a faculty of 
this kind. 

“Dr. Gall remarks, that some authors present 
the reader with descriptions of the persons whom 
they introduce, drawn with great minuteness and 
effect. Montaigne and Sterne, for example, are 
distinguished for this practice, and in the portraits 
of both the organ of Form is conspicuously 
large.” ‘ 

Form IN Antmats.—This organ is well marked 
in animals. The dog has a large development of 
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it. Cows, sheep, deer, geese, etc., seem to know 
by its form every member of its particular flock 
or herd, no matter how numerous they may be. 
M. Vimont, who was more familiar with the skulls 
of animals than any other man of his day, has 
remarked that this organ is very much developed 
in those animals whose brains most resemble 
those of man. : 

FRIENDSHIP, or Adhesiveness (3).—Fr. Affec- 
tionivité or Amitié.—Av attachment to a person, proceed- 
ing from intimate acquaintance and a reciprocation of 
kind offices, or from a favorable opinion of the amiable 
and respectable qualities of his mind.+ Webster, 

His friendships still to few confined 
Were always of the middling kind.— Swift. 

The faculty of Attachment [Friendship] inclines moat in 
a general way to friendship or love of fellow-creatures, 
and is consequently the germ of association or society.— 
Broussais. 

This faculty gives the instinctive tendency to attachment, 
and causes us to experience the greatest delight in a 
return of affection.— Combe. 

Location.—The organ of Friendship is situated 
at the posterior edge of the parietal bone (3, fig. ii); 
just above the lambdoidal suture. It projects at 
the posterior and lateral part of the head on each 





side of Adhesiveness and a little higher than 
Philoprogenitiveness, and when very large pro- 
duces two annular protuberances there. 
PuystognomicaL Sign.—Friendship (Adhesive- 
ness) holds fast, clings, adberes, and is repre- 
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sented by the round muscle which surrounds the 
mouth and draws together or closes the lips. When 
this muscle is large and strong it produces slightly 
converging wrinkles in the red part of the lips 
(fig, 11), sometimes extending slightly into the 
white part. Small perpendicular wrinkles in the 
red part of the lips indicate a smaller degree of 
Friendship, but not a deficiency. Perfectly 
smooth lips, though they may be loving, are not 
to be trusted undoubtingly in matters of friend- 
ship. In the hour of adversity, when the true 
friend is more a friend than ever before, they may 
be found wanting. 

««The great activity of this organ disposes per- 
sons to embrace and cling to each other; two 
children in whom it is active will put their arms 
round each other’s necks, and lay their heads 
together, causing them to approach in the direc- 
tion of the organ of Adhesiveness, or assuming 
this attitude as nearly as possible. A dog, when 
anxious to show his attachment, will rub his head 
at the seat of this organ on his master’s leg.” 

Foncrion.—‘‘ Those in whom it is strong,” Mr. 
Combe says, “ feel an involuntary impulse to 
embrace and cling to any object which is capable 
of experiencing fondness. It 
gives ardor and a firm grasp 
to the shake with the hand. 
In boys, it frequently dis- 
plays itself in attachment to 
dogs, rabbits, birds, horses, 
or other animals. In girls, 
it adds fondness to the em- 
braces bestowed upon the 
doll. The feelings which 
it inspires ahound in the 
poetry of Moore. He beautifully describes its 
effects in the following lines : 





Fre. 11. 


‘The heart, like a tendril accustomed to cling, 

Let it grow where it will, can not flourish alone 5 
But will lean to the nearest and loveliest thing 

It can twine with itself, and make closely its own.’ 


It also inspires the verse— 


‘The heart that loves truly, love never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close ; 

As the sun-flower turns to her god as he sets, 
The same look that she turned when he rose.’ 
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The old Scotch ballad, ‘ There’s nae luck about | second law subsidiary to the above, I will give 


the house,’ breathes the very spirit of this faculty.” 

ILLUSTRATIVE ExampLes.—‘ There is a great 
difference among individuals in regard to the 
strength of this feeling. Some men have many 
acquaintances but no friends ; while others remain 
attached to certain individuals during every 
change of circumstances, and do not readily 
enlarge the circle of their intimates. When the 
organ is large, great delight is felt in friendship 
and attachment, the idea of distant friends often 
presents itself, and the glow of affection rushes 
into the mind with all the warmth and vivacity 
of a passion. Those in whom it is small, care 
little for friendship ; out of sight, out of mind, is 
their maxim. We frequently see individuals of 
very different characters and genius lastingly 
attached to each other. Adhesiveness, strong in 
both, seems to be the bond of union. They per- 
haps feel many points of repulsion, and are not 
happy if too long and too closely united; but 
still, on being separated, they experience a long- 
ing for each other’s society, which makes them 
forget and forgive everything to obtain its grati- 
fication. There are husbands and wives who can 
not live together, and who yet become miserable 
when long separated. I conceive this to arise 
from strong Adhesiveness in both, combined with 
other faculties in each which do not harmonize.” 

Iy AnrmmALs.—Some of the lower animals possess 
this propensity as well as man. It is particularly 
strong in the dog. Horses and oxen also mani- 
fest it both toward their masters and toward 
each other. 
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THE NOSE. 


Nosns, like faces, have quite a variety of forms, 
but they may be reduced to two kinds, namely, 
the snub nose and the Roman nose—the nose that 
is chiefly developed on the bridge, and the nose 
that is chiefly developed at the end. And there 
is no use of undertaking to make the insignificant 
markings of the nose intelligible as indexes of 
character until the radical distinction of character 
belonging to these two opposite forms is under- 
stood ; especially so when we consider that the 
principles involved in these two grand distinctions 
are equally applicable to all the minor details. 

Noses, then, may be divided into, first, the 
concave, physical, or snub nose; secondly, the 
convex, mental, or Roman nose. These two 
divisions, simple as they are, comprise all the 
noses of the entire human race. I have here 
applied three different epithets to each of these 
two kinds of nose. One of these epithets to each 
of these kinds will likely be new to the reader, 
namely, ‘‘ physical” to the first, and “ mental” to 
the second kind. My reasons fer the employment 
of these terms will appear hereafter. The other 
terms are sufficiently plain. 

I will first give some attention to the snub 
nose, or, more properly, the concave nose; for 
snub is a term more especially applicable to a 
particular kind of concave nose. ‘ Concave” is 
the more comprehensive term. The general law 
of concavity of the nose may be thus stated : In 
proportion as the nose is concave, the mind is 
passive to the external, to the non ego; and asa 





the following: In proportion as the nose is con- 
cave, the inclination is to be related to the ex- 
ternal as an opposite. 

We have now before us the two great laws of 
relation between the character of the mind and 
the concavity of the nose. The first, however, is 
that with which we have principally to do, the 
second being only the means by which the evils 
of the first are corrected. It is the natural com- 
pensation of the first. The snub-nosed man is 
not so much anything of himself, as he is a con- 


stituent part of a complicated machine. He does 
not so much act as he is acted upon. He is an 
instrument in the hands of his superiors. Coarse 


and ignoble in his nature, he has a vigorous body, 
and a cast of mind that finds its chief gratifica- 
tion in taking care of and making a display of 
that body. Coarse in mind but fine, rather re- 
jined, in manners. Hence the phrenologist will 
find in his head the following organs large: in 
the back-head, Approbativeness, Combativeness, 
Adhesiveness, and Secretiveness, the first being 
the largest of all. These are organs which have 
no independence of activity (except Secretiveness 
to a slight degree), but merely put us in relation 
to others, and to a greater or less extent subject 
us to the control of other persons and things. 
Their stimuli are exterior to self. Predominant 
Approbativeness and Combativeness are the two 
horns to which the goads are applied, and the 
brass buttons attached by the “big gineral” 
when he steers his livestock to the field of car- 
nage! But they make not the individual indepen- 
dent, defeating or defeated. These organs are 
huge in the Irish. Is Ireland free? [She will 
be one of these days—so the Fenians assure us.] 

In the front head we find large Acquisitiveness, 
Constructiveness, Calculation, and Causality, but 
with respect to the functions of this last organ, I 
may have a word to say at another time, and will, 
therefore, not give it much attention now. All 
these organs, it may be perceived, concern them- 
selves with tbe external as their direct stimuli, 
and with the material rather than the spiritual. 
And though they are chiefly selfish in the ends 
which they serve, they are entirely subservient 
to persons and things which are beyond the con- 
trol of the individual. They put us in intelli- 
gent relation to the material universe about us. 
They are the intellectual complements of the 
occipital organs named. To illustrate: the organ 
of Approbativeness gives the mechanic or laborer 
the desire to please his employer; the organ of 
Constructiveness enables him to employ success- 
fully the means of doing it; but they are all 
faculties of a low ordey. They only perceive the 
external properties of material things, and take 
no notice of spiritual existence. 

But I called the concave nose the “ physical’ 
nose. It is a nose that marks a defect of char- 
acter, but this defectiveness does not so much 
appertain to the body as to the mind itself. I 
call it physical, because all the positive qualities 
which it indicates are qualities of body and not 
of mind. It has a hearty relish for the various 
pleasures and performances which require physical 
sensibility and physical force; but itis blunt in 
its perceptions of the higher nature of man, and 
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even in its perceptions of the finer and more deli 
cate qualities of material things, as their color 
and smell. 

The concave nose is not a nose of great moral 
courage, though it has physical courage in a high 
degree. Under the first, or great law of eon- 
cavity of the nose, we have an Approbativeness 
and activity of passion generally in the individual, 
that make him subservient to the purposes of 
others. But under the second or subsidiary law 
we have Combativeness, to correct in a measure 
his otherwise directly passive character. But we 
must not lose sight of the important fact, that 
Combativeness is itself a passion by which we are 
subjected to the external, only in such a manner 
as to operate conservatively as to the individual. 
And we must not mistake Combativeness for any- 
thing that leads directly to independence. Com- 
bativeness is a passion finding its stimulus in the 
non ego, and as such it exposes to the direct con- 
trol of the external, and all independence orig- 
inates from within. 

I will now make a few remarks upon the con- 
vex or Roman nose. You remember that to the 
concave nose I have given the quality of passion. 
To the convex nose belongs the faculty of will-—— 
of motion from self. In the one case the indi- 
vidual is acted upon, in the other he acts. The 
concave nose is preserved from being merged in 


_ the external by scting in an antagonistic relation 


thereto. The convex nose is preserved from the 
control of the external by means altogether 
different, namely, by exclusion or ostracism there- 
from. What the snub nose is offended by, he 


fights ; what the Roman nose hates, he shuns or 
destroys. The great physiognomical law of the 
Roman nose is independence of action. The 
Roman nose has a few objects of affection which 
he loves as himself, and which he loves as indi- 
viduals and for what they are. *The snub nose 
has many objects of affection to which he is 
attached as a class, and for their accidental rela- 
tions to him or to some particular class in which 
he ranks himself. The Roman loves the indi- 
vidual ; the pug nose is attracted to the class of 
individuals. It may now be asked, is the Roman 
nose, then, an indication of the greater excellence? 
This will depend upon our notions of what is ex- 
cellent. But since the Roman nose indicates a 
predominance of the causative forces of the mind, 
we may answer in the affirmative. But since the 
concave nose indicates the presence of an exten- 
sive apparatus acting as modifying conditions of 
body, it is also indicative of its own peculiar ex- 
cellence. The character of the Roman nose we 
esteem; the performances of the concave nose ex- 
cite our admiration. The Roman-nosed Wash- 


ington fought for a cause, i.e., the defense of a 


principle (see also the portrait of Lafayette), and 
commands the esteem of mankind. The concaved- 
nosed Napoleon fought because he was skilled in 
the art of war, and to gratify passions—and ex- 
cites our admiration. 3. W. M. 

Cameron, MarsHatt Co., W. Va. 

[We believe that our correspondent (unfortu- 
ately for his illustration, if not for his theory) has 
made a serious mistake in regard to Napoleon’s 
nose. It was, judging from the portraits and 
busts that we have seen, what we are accustomed 
to call Greco-Roman—that is, deviating from the 
straight in the direction of convexity, but not so 
promivent as the true Roman nose. That of 
Washington was a little more prominent, but not 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term astrongly 
marked Roman nose. See our December No.] 
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[We present herewith both sides of one of the greatest 
questions in political economy at present before the peo- 
ple. Mr. Joshua Leavitt, one of the ripest of our Amer- 
ican editors, and now connected with the Independent 
newspaper, advocates his side under the head of “The 
Argument for Free Trade,” and Mr. Horace Greeley, ed- 
itor of the 7ribwne, and. too well known to need furiher 
mertion, gives us the other side, under the head of * Pro- 
tection Explained.” Both articles were written expressly 
for our columns, and each expresses the sentiments of a 
party as well as of its writer. We take great pleasure in 
laying them before our readers.—Ep. A. P. J.] 








THE ARGUMENT FOR FREE TRADE. 


BY JOSHUA LEAVITT, OF THE ‘‘ INDEPENDENT.’’ 





TRADE is the interchange of commodities. It 
is an exchange between men of things which they 
have severally produced. One gives to another 
that which he can spare, and receives in return 
that which he wants. And the other gives to the 
first that which he can spare, to receive in return 
that which he wants. Hach gives that which he 
values less, in exchange for that which he values 
more, and each receives that which he values 
more, in place of that which he values less. 
Both, therefore, are gainers. It is the normal and 
proper effect of trade to make all the parties 
better off than they were, by just so much as 
what they receive is worth more to them than 
what they give in exchange. If a man consumes 
all that he obtains in trade, he has so much more 
to enjoy. Ifhe saves a part of it, he finds him- 
self just so much richer than he was. It is in this 
way, chiefly, that communities and nations be- 
come rich, by producing more than they want, 
and exchanging the surplus for that which is still 
more valuable to them. 

The nature of trade is not affected by the cir- 
cumstance of the employment of many interven- 
ing agencies, as merchants and factors, shippers 
and forwarders, in making the exchanges; nor 
by the use of money, or bills of exchange, or any 
other means of negotiation and adjustment of 
values; nor by the distance of the parties, or 
the roundabout way of distributing various 
products, even over distant parts of the world. 
The owner of a prairie farm in Illinois sends flour 
to feed a planter in Brazil, who, in his turn, sends 
coffee to a manufacturer in France, who, again, 
sends silks and muslins to adorn our Western 
farmer’s wife and daughters. The motive is, that 
each party values that which he receives, more 
than that which he has parted with, and thus all 
are better off by the process. In modern times, 
the operations of trade are vastly complicated. 
Even the humblest individual is not fed and 
clothed so poorly, but that his means of living are 
the product of a great number of exchanges, some 
of them reaching to distant countries. But the 
principles are simple enough to be easily under- 
stood by any one who thinks. 

It is only by a good deal of reflection that any 
of us can realize for how large a part of all 
the things that we acquire, or possess, or enjoy, 
we are indebted to trade. Nearly everything 
that goes to sustain our bodies, to gratify our 
wishes, to embellish our lives, to increase our 
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| possessions, comes to us by the operations of 
trade. We may compare our condition with that 
of our fathers, or with our ancestors of former 


ages, and see how many things are added to our 


means of enjoyment, by the extension of trade 
bringing within our reach the products of all 
climes and all industries, and distributing in re- 
turn .some or other of our products to every dis- 
tant nation. 


Trade is also a chief and indispensable means 
of the advancement of society. No nation ever 
made any considerable progress in improvement 
without the advantages derived from trade. It 
promotes mutual acquaintance and good feeling 
among men, circulates useful knowledge, expands 
the thoughts, liberalizes the mind, broadens the 
views, and harmonizes the character. The natural 
selfishness of mankind, if left uncounteracted by 
trade, tends to make people sordid and narrow- 
souled. Find a community or a nation where 
there is but little trade, and the people neither 
possess nor enjoy what they do not produce 
among themselves, and you will find the natural 
home of bigotry and exclusiveness, of narrow 
views and gloomy hearts, of souls indifferent 
alike to the welfare of their fellow-men and to 
the beneficent designs of their Maker. But if 
you can open their eyes to new opportunities, 
create in them new wants which can only be sup- 
plied by trade, and awaken new industries to 
meet these new necessities, you shall see a few 
years work a marvelous change for the better in 
that people. It is rare to find even an individual 
engaged in useful trade who has not become 
more enlarged in his views and more expanded 
in his liberality than he would otherwise have 
been. The indebtedness of society to the en- 
nobling influences of trade, in the founding of 
public institutions, in cherishing the spirit of 
liberty, in extending the blessings of civilization, 
is sufficiently well-known. If conducted with 
tolerable justice, trade illustrates in no small 
degree the excellence of the second table of the 
law—‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”— 
and may be carried on in acts of obedience to 
the golden rule itself—* All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them.” 


If we consider the constitution of man, as a 
being designed by his Creator to inherit this 
world, and to develop all the capabilities of the 
earth to subserve his interests, and then look at 
the world as devised and fitted up to be the abode 
and instrument of such a race of beings, we shall 
be convinced that it was the original intention of 
the Maker to have the intercourse of trade con- 
stitute a very large share of the interests of the 
human race. Thus, the diversity in the circum- 
stances and wants of men are endless—far greater 
than the number of individuals in the race, be- 
cause each one is constantly changing in his con- 
ditions or tastes, and so changing in his wants. 
Individuals grow more intelligent to know what 
things are within their reach, more cultivated in 
their tastes as to the value of things that are to 
be enjoyed, more skillful or industrious in pro- 
ducing the means to purchase new satisfactions, 
and thus enlarge their circle of trade. This di- 
versity of preferences gives life to trade, by the 
different values which different individuals attach 
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to the same things. The desire to exchange is 
stimulated by theinfinite variety of products which 
the earth affords, by the variety of climates, di- 
versifying both wants and products, and by the 
marvelous effects which industry and skill de- 
velop in diversifying both products and their 
uses. The diversities of soil on a single farm ; z the 
difference between the hillside and the valley, or 
the northern and southern aspect, of the chemical 
or meehanical condition of the soil and the sub- 
soil, the rocks that underlie, or the stones that 
encumber a field, the presence or absence of 
waters, the degrees of latitude, the altitude of 
situation, and innumerable other differences, de- 
termine the wants or the products of the occu- 
pants, and so give occasions and means for trade 
with other men. Then the rivers and oceans, 
which were once supposed to separate mankind 
naturally into jealous and hostile nations, are 
now, by the advance of intelligence and civiliza- 
tion, made the highways of nations, the channels 
of an ever-increasing and ever-multiplying trade, 
which exchanges among every people on earth 
the products of every clime, the industries of 
every hand, and the inventions of every mind. 


To illustrate the connection between trade and 
the advancement of civilization, one may look 
first at an assembly of savages, or of communi- 
ties which have but little trade, and note the dull 
uniformity of their dress and appearance. Then 
visit a congregation in a prosperous and culti- 
vated town, and obse.:ve the boundless variety 
of clothing and ornamentation. No two are 
alike, but each is as peculiar in taste as distinct 
in features. Observe the public table at one of 
our large hotels, and study the origin of every 
viand and condiment, every sauce and implement, 
and then notice the guests as they severally dress 
and partake their dinner. In the choice of food, 
the proportions of different articles, the condi- 
ments used, the quantities of each sort, no two 
are alike. If it were not for trade, this infinite 
diversity of tastes and preferences would be an 
aching void, a source of pain, instead of being, as 
it is, a source of more complete enjoyment of the 
good things with which a bountiful Providence 
spreads our table. In short, it is impossible to 
imagine what the Creator could have done more 
than he has done, to show that the intercourse of 
trade among all classes of mankind was intended 
and provided for, to be in allages, and more and 
more as the world advances, a principal source 
of human happiness, and a principal means of hu- 
man improvement. 

It hardly needs an argument, now, to show 
that trade ought to be FREE. To obstruct or 
hinder the free course of trade is against nature, 
against humanity, against Heaven. The common 
sense of mankind has settled it, that it is a good 
thing to remove obstructions, and to increase the 
facilities for the extension of trade, by opening 
roads, bridging streams, taking away toll-gates, 
building canals and railroads, digging away sand- 
bars, constructing harbors, putting up ware- 
houses, and so on. The world is the better for 
such things. History honors the governments 
that promote trade. The great discoverers of 
new fields and new channels of trade are regard- 
ed as great benefactors of the race. The freedom 
of the mind to invent new methods of production, 
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and of the hand to practice new industries, to 
diversify and increase the means of trade, is 
neither more natural nor more necessary than 
the freedom of trade by which the producer is 
enabled to make the most out of his products, by 
exchanging them for those things which he him- 
self considers the most valuable equivalent. 

The increase of trade is a matter of common 
interest among all nations and to all classes in 
society. The more trade, the better for the 
world. ‘Trade is increased by the increase of 


production, and this is stimulated by the increase 


of consumption. As the wants of people are 
multiplied, their industry is excited. With new 
desires they put forth new energies, and contrive 
new processes to procure the means of gratifying 
their wants by an extension of trade.. This re- 
quires freedom of thought to devise, and freedom 
of action to execute, and then freedom of ex- 
change to turn the products to the best advan- 
tage. Itis owing to the absolute freedom of all 
industry and invention in this country, that a 
distinguished commercial authority in Europe 
has been compelled to admit that “ labor in the 
United States, as a whole, is twice as productive 
as it is in any other country.”* The absolute 
freedom of interchange among all parts of this 
extended country, with the vast improvements in 
the means of transportation and intercourse, and 
the great simplification of our method of doing 
business, makes our domestic trade more vigorous 
and profitable than ‘that of any other people of 
equal numbers in the world. The immense 
financial resources of the country, as drawn out 
by the civil war, astonishing ourselves as well as 
foreign nations, illustrates the productive power 
of free industry and free trade. No man has 
dared attempt to show by reason why the free- 
dom of trade, which is so beneficial at bome, 
should not be equally beneficial with other 
nations. 

It should be kept in mind that the benefits 
of trade are strictly reciprocal. The mutual 
dependence is absolute, and the community of 
interest is complete. The producer is helpless 
without the consumer. The seller is impover- 
ished by the poverty of the buyer. No affluence 
of production can create wealth, except by find- 
ing purchasers able to pay. Many years ago a 
planter in South Carolina found that an acre of 
land cultivated in Palma Christi was very pro- 
fitable, with castor-oil selling at four dollars a 
gallon. The next year he planted his whole 
farm to Palma Christi, and after supplying the 
market with as much oil as could be consumed. 
that is, the usual quantity required, at one dollar 
a gallon, the rest was a total loss, and he was 
ruined. Those commercial communities which 
conduct business upon the cutthroat policy of 


getting all they can out of their customers, by - 


draining, and impoverishing, or demoralizing 
them to such an extent'as to leave them without 
the power of increased production, will soon find 
themselves embarrassed for the want of customers, 
Indeed, the trade of civilized nations is now 
greatly crippled by the lack of ability in the less 
advanced countries to prodace the means of 
purchasing the commodities sent to them. And 
this is owing, in no small degree, to the skinning 


* The London Economist, Augnst, 1865. 
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policy, which takes no thought of the permament 
welfare of the customer countries. In like man- 
ner, any system of exclusion or protection which 
seeks to cripple the energies or restrict the suc- 
cess of a customer nation, must inevitably react 
at length upon the selfishness that could resort 
to so short-sighted a policy. By giving for the 
time an artificial advantage to some of its,own 
industries, it first weakens its power of produc- 
tion by lessening the incentives to invention and 
enterprise, and then it curtails its markets by 
diminishing the ability of other countries to 
purchase and pay for its goods. 

The natural and necessary burden upon trade 
is its expense. This is two-fold, the cost of 
transportation and the cost of the management 
of trade. By modern improvements in transpor- 
tation, the cost of that part of the business has 
been greatly reduced from what it was in former 
ages. And hy the increase of commercial con- 
fidence, the simplification of accounts, the facili- 
ties of exchange, and other improved methods, 
the cost of the management of commercial affairs 


-is much reduced in proportion to the number 


and extent of the transactions. How unphilo- 
sophical it is now. to add one fifth or one third 
to the expense of foreign trade, by custom- 
house duties to that extent. If this were now to 
be proposed for the first time, it would be 
exclaimed against by the united voice of civiliza- 
tion and bumanity throughout the world.* That 
the effect of such duties is to restrict and diminish 
the amount of trade, is as certain as the multipli- 
cation-table. There can not be a more futile at- 
tempt to keep your cake while eating it, than to 
suppose that you can increase the cost of com- 
mercial exchanges between nations without di- 
minishing the amount of trade, and to a much 
greater extent than the amount of the tax, 
because this addition to the cost of conveyance is 
followed, of course, by a corresponding increase 
in the profits that are charged by the merchants. 

Unavoidably, this as well as all other expenses 
of the exchange of commodities comes eventually 
out of the producers, lessens their ability to pur- 
chase and consume the products of others, re- 
duces their accumulations of capital, and in 
various ways diminishes their power of produc- 
tion, and thus abridges the whole volume of 
trade, obstructs the advance of civilization, and 
if persisted in, would gradually reduce the na- 
tions back to their primitive isolation and bar- 
barism. 

Considered as a method of taxation, for the 
mere purpose of raising a revenue, it can be 
demonstrated that it is one of the most costly 
processes by which a government can draw 
money from the people. In a country situated 
as this is, with a line of two thousand miles of in- 
land frontier, the progress of settlements in 
Canada will soon render the prevention of smug- 
gling an impossibility. The genius of our insti- 
tutions will not admit of the employment of such 
a host of custom-honse officers, informers, and 
coast-guards, as monarchical governments have 
found necessary to prevent smuggling, with ter- 





* Even protectionists admit that “the losses and ex- 
penses occasioned by the inconveniences” incidental to 
any obstructions and lack of proper facilities in the trans- 
portation of produets, “ are added to the cost of commod- 
ities.” See New York Jrihune, Oct. 7, 1865, p. 4, 5th col. 
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ritories and boundaries of so much less extent 
than ours. 


To suppose that it is necessary for the govern- 
ment to resort to this costly and injurious process 
of raising money, is to assume that the American 
people are too stupid to understand their own 
interests, too sordid to be willing to pay tbeir 
money openly and directly for the support of 
their own government, and. by consequence too 
base to be worthy of freedom or capable of self- 
government. 


To suppose that a protective system is neces- 
sary to the prosperity of a nation, is to assnme 
that God has made some mistake in the constitution 
of things for the benefit of tgade, and has left ont 
some element essential to national growth by the 
normal method of production and exchange. 
Such is not the fact. God has made necessity 
the mother of invention, and generosity to be the 
soul of enterprise. Poverty is the natural nurse 
of frugality, and labor is the conservator of 
strength. By these, capital is accumulated, skill 
increased, co-operation promoted, credit estab- 
lished, enterprise stimulated. In this way, pro- 
duction is cheapened by contrivance and increas- 
ed by energy, and so trade is indefinitely ex- 
tended. It is a reproach to our free institutions, 
to our Christian civilization, to the wisdom and 
beneficence of the Creator, to assert that such a 
people, in such a country, with such culture, are 
unable to make headway among the nations, in 
the struggle for national advancement, on the field 
of free and honorable competition, with thought 
free, labor free, and TRADE FREE. 


a 


PROTECTION EXPLAINED. 


BY HORACE GREELEY, OF THE ‘‘ TRIBUNE.’” 





Tue purpose of political economy is the in- 
crease at once of individual, national, and gene- 
ral wealth. Whatever renders human labor more 
effective—that is, more productive—ministers to 
this end. To lure a larger and still larger pro- 
portion of the human family from idleness to in- 
dustry, from want to thrift, from squalcr to com- 
fort, such is the aim of the true economist. 

Diversity of pursuits is an inexorable condition 
of our thrift and prosperity. A community exclu- 
sively engaged in lumbering, mining, fishing, 
grain-growing, or anything else, will have no 
employment for a large proportion even of its 
adults, and must permit many if not most of its 
children to grow up idle, unskilled, and depen- 
dent. The child reared in daily contact with the 
diversified and complex operations of a county 
like the Middlesex of Massachusetts or the Alle- 
ghany of Pennsylvania, can hardly fail to be 
more efficient in after-life than if acquainted only 
with the rude cultivation of a sea island, or the 
silk manufacture of a Spitalfields or Lyons. In- 
dustry is the chief education of a majority of our 
race, who rank higher or lower in the-scale of 
being as its processes wherewith they are familiar 
are more or less varied and perfect. 

Protection has been prejudiced in the eyes of 
thousands by being invoked (at least, its oppo- 
nents so say) to achieve impossibilities—to insure 
the growing of pineapples in Greenland or the 
breeding of reindeer at Timbuctoo. Political 
economy and common sense alike condemn such 
absurdities as the attempt to make a business of 
extracting sunbeams from cucumbers or boil a 
tea-kettle with the heat latent in snowballs. Show 
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us that Nature forbids the prosecution of any pur- 
suit in this or that region—that an article, staple, 
or fabric can only be there produced at a cost of 
double or treble the labor required for its pro- 
duction elsewhere—and we agree that it is not 
there a proper subject for Protection. Rest as- 
sured that we have considered our ground, and 
are neither madmen nor idiots. None are more 
averse than we to superseding good and cheap 
articles by rivals at once inferior and more costly, 
and none more readily than we agree and insist 
that raw materials and bulky staples should be 
gathered from all quarters and subjected only to 
light revenue duties, if to any at all. i 

Wherein, then, do we differ from our adver- 
saries, the so-called Free Traders? I answer: 

I. We insist that the money price at which an ar- 
ticle is sold affords no absolute criterion of its cost. 
For instance: the State of Iowa buys cloth and 
sells grain. Let us suppose that, with our facto- 
ries and workshops in Europe, the average prices 
obtained by her farmers should be fifty cents per 
bushel for wheat and twenty-five for Indian corn, 
while they bought their fabrics of Europe at 
prices indicated by the retailing of good satinets 
at one dollar per yard. Now let us suppose a 
protective tariff imposed which should levy a duty 
of fifty cents per yard on imported satinets, and 
thus transfer their manufacture for our consump- 
tion to this country, and in part to Iowa and its 
vicinity, thus creating and maintaining an ade- 
quate home market for our breadstuffs, thereay 
raising the price of grain in Iowa to one dollar 
per bushel for wheat and fifty cents for corn; 
while the home-made satinets are retailed for a 
dollar and a quarter per yard. Is it not plain 
that the Iowa farmers obtain their fabrics really 
cheaper, though nominally dearer, than before ?— 
that each farmer’s surplus of wheat or corn will 
buy him more cloth at the enhaneed than it did at 
the lower price? And does the circumstance that 
the former is termed artificial, the latter natural, 
make any essential difference? : 

But why is the home-made cloth really cheaper 
to the farmer than its foreign rival, though it is 
possible to sell him the cloth at a lower money 
price? I answer—Because the fabrication of his 
cloth in Europe necessitates the exportation of his 
grain, and the consequent graduation of its price 
by that ruling in Europe, deducting from his re- 

‘turns the cost of transporting it thither. Let 
us suppose that Iowa grows mainly wheat for 


sale, and must send the larger portion of her sur- | 


plus across the Atlantic to find consumers, selling 
it in Birmingham or Sheffield at two dollars per 
bushel, whereof one dollar and fifty cents is ab- 
sorbed in the cost and charges of transmission. 
Of course, her farmers can receive, in the average, 
but fifty cents per bushel. But transfer the pro- 
duction of her fabrics from Europe to America, 
and much of it to Iowa or its vicinity, and now 
the price of wheat in Iowa rises by a law inexora- 
ble as that of gravitation. It is no longer de- 
pressed by the necessity of finding a market for a 
good part of it four thousand miles away, but 
rises to a far higher level. And not only is wheat 
dearer to the farmer, though cheaper to the manu- 
facturer, than it was, but the farmer now finds a 
ready market for fruit, vegetables, hay, etc., etc., 
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which he could scarcely sell at any price so long 
@s our people’s productive energies were devoted 
to agriculture alone. 

What we seek by Protection is to shorten the 
distance which separates farmers from manufac- 
turers, and thereby diminish the too heavy cost of 
exchanging their products respectively. Ifa thou- 
sand farmers growing grain in Iowa, and a thou- 
sand manufacturers making wares and fabrics in 
England, exchange their products across four 
thousand miles of land and water; employing the 
services and consuming the time of three thou- 
sand forwarders, boatmen, railroad hands, sea- 
men, etc., etc., in so doing, it is manifest that the 
whole five thousand must be subsisted on the pro- 
ducts of the two thousand actual producers. Now 
bring the manufacturers so near the farmers that 
one thousand men can easily perform all the labor 
required to exchange their products, and it is 
manifest that we have liberated two thousand 
from various non-productive employments or func- 
tions, and added them to the number of producers. 
We have more grain grown and more cloth made, 
more wealth created and less capacity absorbed 


in pursuits which, however necessary under cer- _ 


tain circumstances, add nothing to the sum of 
human comforts. 

The Protection we advocate is simply the sav- 
ing of human labor. We maintain that, instead 
of sending wool. grain, and meat from Iowa to 
England, and bringing back fabrics in return, it 
is cheaper and better to bring the fabricant, once 
for all, from England to Iowa or near it, and 
there feed him from the products of our generous 
soil. We hold that the farmer and the manufac- 
turer are alike benefited by this course ; and that 
it insures to each a fuller reward for his labor, 
and a larger measure of sustenance and enjoyment. 

Protection, then, is not narrow nor selfish nor 
exclusive. It does not ignore the brotherhood of 
man, nor seek special advantage at the expense 
of general good. It seeks to build up our own 
country by drawing hither the better portion of 
the population of Europe through the proffer of 
higher wages, a better position, and greater com- 
fort, than they enjoy or can expect in their native 
land. Why not? 


A QUESTION PRETTILY STATED. 

{The following stanzas, from an eminent English poet, 
are not new. We publish them as a study for the curious. 
What is referred to ?] 


*Twas whispered in heaven, ’twas muttered in hell, 
And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell ; 

On the confines of earth ’twas permitted to rest, 

And the depths of the ocean its presence confessed, 

’T will be found in the sphere when ’tis riven asunder— 
Be seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder; 
*Twas allotted to man with his earliest breath, 

Attends at his birth, and waits him in death, 

It presides o’er his happiness, honor, and health, 

Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth ; 
Without it the soldier and seaman may roam, 

But woe to the wretch who expels it from home! 

In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 
Nor e’en in the whirlwind of passion be drowned ; 

*T will not soften the heart, and though deaf to the ie 
Twill make it acutely and instantly hear ; 

But in shade let it rest, like a delicate flower— 

Qh, breathe on it softly, iv dies in an hour! 
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The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreanis, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might elose.—Mrs. Hemans. 





IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 





Tue question of the soul’s natural immortality 
is being discussed by different theological teach- 
ers. Some take the position that the soul dies 
with the body, and that the dead know not any- 
thing ; others say that the soul is a separate en- 
tity and that it has natural life, either connected 
with the body or separated from it. 

Knowledge is the effect of memory, for without 
memory there would be no knowledge, and with- 
out perception no memory, and without power 
there would be no perception or conscious life. 
Life, then, is the effect of power. Power is not 
a separate entity or thing in the abstract but, is 
a quality of something. Hence a thing that does 
not possess animating power can not animate. 

It is affirmed by materialists that organization 
produces conscious life. If no element or prin- 
ciple which possesses conscious life enters into 
the organization, it can not produce it. 
we add naught to naught, naught would still re- 
main. Animating power governs the organization 
which it animates. That which animates and 
governs must be greater than that which is ani- 
mated and governed. Hence it is an impossibility 
for organization to produce animating power, 
for effects can not be greater than their causes. 

It requires power to bring together and hold 
matter in organic form, and also to animate it 
while in that fofm. Hence that which possesses 
power to throw matter into organic forms and 
animate it must be greater than the organization. 
Organizations serve only to exhibit the powers 
of the organizers, and the powers of the animating 
principle or soul. Hence the organization can 
not effect the natural immortality of the animating 
principle. Its continual association with the or- 
ganization would make it continually alive ; but 
to bring about this end, the organizer would have 
to increase the strength of the law of affinity 
which holds matter in organic form, so that the or- 
ganization and the animating principle might be 
fully adapted to each other. Machinery is one thing, 
and water is another thing. The machinery does 
not depend on the water for its existence, nor the 
water on the machine. The action of the machin- 
ery depends on its proper association with water. 
and vice versa on this association depends the 
manifestation of the powers of matter. So in 
reference to the organization and the animating 
principle. The former depends on the latter for 
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its capacity to act, and the latter depends on the | 


former for a means through which to manifest 
itself. Hence each may exist separately, but not 
act perfectly, because the one co-operates with 
the other. . 

It is evident that where there is organization, 
there must be an organizer, and where there is 
animation, there must be an animator. It is de- 
clared that God is the organizer and the anima- 
tor—that he quickeneth all things. He must do 
this one of three ways first, by usirg something 
foreign to himself—that possesses powers of con- 
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scious life, which would prove that conscious life 
did not depend on him for its existence, and that 
he is not an independent God. Second, by 
associating himself with that which he wishes to 
animate, which would be only a manifestation of 
the powers of God as a conscious being through 
that which he animates, and the idea of self- 
government by that which is animated would be 
destroyed. Thirdly, God is the God of life, and 
it is nowhere stated in his revealed word that he 
created life or spirit, but gaveit. That is, that he 
imparted a virtue which possesses powers of con- 
scious life, and this virtue when imparted was no 
more a part of him after he had imparted it than 
I am of my father, or the virtue the Saviour 
imparted to heal the sick was a part of him after 
he had imparted it. 

This view of the subject seems to be the most 


rational. Some may think that God created con- 
scious life. Create means to form or bring into 
existence. God possesses powers of conscious 


life. To create powers of conscious life would 
be to create powers and qualities which are like 
those which form a part of himself. If he could 
create one quality like himself, why not another, 
and se on, until he created a god equal with him- 
self? This could not be, for causes must be 
greater than their effects. And two omnipresent 
and infinite beings could not exist. A.D. 


ro en et 
FORESEEING AND FOREKNOWING. 


Unver the first title, in your March number for 
1865, page 80, your correspondent was laboring 
under a common illusion, in which her desire or 
expectation was simply mother to the thought, 
thereby foreshadowing their direction. The an- 
ticipation was commonplace, her Ideality strongly 
excited, and the result sharply pictured to her 
imagination, hence the fancied corresponding 
vision—like the thousand-and-one other supposed 
visions, always based on leading figures con- 
nected with the subjects of our desires or appre- 
hensions, thus affecting the mental vision, in 
which memory or Ideality alone depicts forms in 
the absence of real figures. 

The existence of ghosts, though believed in by” 
many, are, necessarily, only creations of the 
mental vision, as the spiritual idea of a ghost 
would be wholly inadequate to make an im- 
pression upon the real eye, which materiality 
alone can do. The mental vision associates and 
clothes all such fancied apparitions in white 
grave-clothes, or the accustomed habiliments of 
earth, and, therefore, if decayed bodies have 
their ghosts, old clothes must, also, have theirs, 
as it is not pretended that any have ever seen 
unclothed ghosts. All rational people must, 
therefore, discard ghosts“from further serious 
entertainment, as besides the necessary association 
of the absurd ghost of old clothes, the eye could 
not behold a spiritual ghost, nor the sense of 
touch be made cognizant, and so we prefer to end 
this analysis of airy nothings. 

The undeveloped future (except effects inferred 
from visible or other tangibly repeated causes, 
with their observed attendant phenomena) is, 
necessarily, unknown to finite minds, because 
being non-operative is wanting in expression, 





and therefore can neither have a definite cause 
or effect to our comprehension, and so, retro- 
spectively, can not have expression in the present ; 
hence foreknowing is simply ideal. 

Effects necessarily follow causes, and thus ex- 
isting operating causes effect a succession of 
inevitable results in time (always projected far 
into the future) ; but if we have no cognizance of 
the effect, yet know the cause, physical or psy- 
chological, our forecast of the results partakes 
exclusively of the perception of imperfect in- 
duction. Itis this latter condition of finite minds, 
which, perceiving existing causes without ex- 
perience of effects, tends to lead the understand- 
ing astray upon imperfect induction (i. e., having 
no guide in observed action) into all the varied 
moods of unwarrantable conviction suited to the 
Ideality or mental derangement of the individual. 
Thus in dreamy alliance with the undeveloped, 
inoperative future, man only fancies that future 


retrojected into the present, and thus foreknow- ° 


ing is simply imaginative, or reasoning upon 
imperfect induction. CHAS. E. TOWNSEND. 

Looust Vater, N. Y. 

[Our valued contributor has our thanks for the 
foregoing compact reasonings. We do not pur- 
pose, at this time, to express any opinion in re- 
gatd to their soundness, but will consider the 
question still open. Will some one who may 
occupy a different standpoint, and who is capable 
of making an equally compact and lucid state- 
taent, tell us how the matter looks to him ?] 


——_—— +o pe 
LIFE. 


BY FRANOES LAMARTINE. 


Wuart és earth-life? *Tis but a gleam 
Caught from Time’s evanescent stream, 
Where lights and shadows play— 
A flower that blossoms in the morn, 
To wither ero another dawn, 
Touched early by decay. 


What @s earth-life? °Tis but a breath— 

A star that gleams through clouds of death, 
To vanish quickly there— 

A transient joy, a sigh, a tear, 

Lost music, that we scarcely hear, 
Borne on the passing air. 


What ¢s earth-life? °Tis but a breeze, 

That sighs a moment through the trees 
When autumn voices moan— 

A fragile warbler of the skies, 

That plumes its wings, then swifily flies 
To distant lands alone. 


What, then, is fe? A phantom here, 
That fades, no more to reappear 
Upon the shores of Time; 
But in yon bright eternity, 
Tis Heaven’s most real reality, 
Unchanging and sublime. 
Five Corngss, N. Y. 


re Sa eo 


Tuaines Losr Forrver.—Lost wealth may be 
regained by industry ; the wrecked of health re- 
stored by temperance ; forgotten knowledge may 
be ours again by study ; alienated friendship 
soothed into forgetfulness; and even forfeited 
reputation redeemed by patience and yirtue. 
But who ever again looked upon his vanished 
hours? recalled his wasted years? stamped them 
with wisdom, or effaced from Heaven’s record 
the fearful blot of his wasted life ? 
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PEA 


Our Social Aclations. 


‘Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.—Thomson. 





LOVE AND LOVERS. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


Aux the world are disputing about terms, now- 
a-days, and it is perhaps just as well to arrive at 
a fair understanding about what we mean when 
we talk of love. Dictionaries and Latin deriva- 
tions have nothing to do with the little noun, as 
far as we are concerned. We do not mean that 
sentimental passion that develops itself in Byron’s 
Poems, Moore’s Melodies, and pink billets-doux 
scented with patchouli, and containing three- 
quarters of an idea to a pint of ink. We do not 
mean the natural inclination that young people 
of either sex have for each other’s society—neither 
do we mean the spasmodic ordeal that is held up 
in feverish sensation novels; something that 
resembles real love about as much as a distorted 
Chinese idol looks like healthy humanity! Love, 
according to our interpretation, is not born ina 
night—it strikes its roots into a more enduring 
foundation than occasional fancy. The devotion 
that flourishes only through a brief honey-moon’s 
existence, and fades away before life’s more 
serious aspect, can not be worthy of the name. 
We want no such hollow imitations as this. Our 
love is all-enduring, all-forgiving, all-extenuating. 
It extends into the merest trifles of every-day 
existence—it soars up into the highest and more 
exalted spheres. It watches the face with ever- 
anxious tenderness, it anticipates the unspoken 
wish, it is perpetually on the qui vive. Nothing 
is too small or inconsequential to escape its 
vigilance. It sews on strings and buttons before 
they are fairly loose; it browns the puddings with 
artistic exactitude; it keeps the book or news- 
paper ready to the hand ; it never retorts “I told 
you so!” It does not bang the door with mascu- 
line unconsciousness, when headaches or weak 
nerves are in the ascendant; it keeps up all the 
little lover-like ways of its courtship days; it 
makes tender allowance for smoky chimneys, 
cross servants, and sick babies! Our love is for 
daily domestic use, something that, as the adver- 
tisements say, ‘no family should be without!’ 

‘“‘ Lovers are not husbands,” say the sage givers 
of good advice. No, but husbands should be 
improvements on lovers. Should be, we say; 
what a pity that they are not always! Take our 
advice, girls, and don’t marry until you are quite 
sure that all this asseverated devotion is real, 
and not spurious. If you have a bad servant 
you can discharge him, but a bad husband is not 
to be got rid of on any terms! Getting married 
on false pretenses is generally apt to turn out 
rather a bad business. We think the wise world 
would open its eyes in surprise if it really knew 
the reason of half the matrimonial alliancc3 that 
it sanctions every day of its life. Some marry 
for a home; some for a position in society ; some 
through a lackadaisical desire for what they call 
“‘sympathy ;” some to get their stockings mended 


and their bronchitis nursed ; some to get posses- — 


sion of a meek household slave cheaper than she 
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can be obtained in the Circassian market ;/some 
to avoid the burning shame and disgrace of dying 
an old maid! So the world goes. But never- 
theless, to the honor of humanity be it spoken, 
there are still abundance of real genuine love- 
matches being made; there are yet people in 
existence who cares becanse they suit one 
another physically, morally, and mentally. 

There is a good deal to be said on this par- 
_ ticular topic of suitability. Do you remember 
the old proverb— Love goes where it is sent?” 
Congeniality is not to be accounted for by any 
human conjectures or calculations. Make up 
your mind that a man will be suited by just such 
or such a style of woman, and lo and behold! he 
destroys your whole fabric of logical reasoning 
by going and marrying some one who is in all 
respects diametrically opposite to your ideal. 
Just so it is with the girls; when you have found 
some one whom you fancy to be their very 
counterpart, they suddenly astonish you by 
turning round and preferring the last person in 
the world whom -you would have dreamed of! 
And then, after all, these contradictory young 
people will probably have the audacity to be 
very happy together all their lives long. We 
don’t believe in match-making, according to the 
popular acceptation of the term. Half the misery 
of married life springs from this maneuvering 
system. Matches ought to make themselves, and 
will, if you only let them alone, just as spontane- 
ously and naturally as little birds pair off in 
spring. 

Sometimes, however, in the great whirl of 
society, we meet young people who seem as it 
were temporarily isolated, and the reigning Mrs. 
Grundy looks compassionately on and whispers 
mysteriously in your ear, “She has been disap- 
pointed!” Disappointed in what? We should 
rather be tempted to say she has had a providential 
escape. It is certainly not very pleasant to see 
an admirer drift away from you into some other 
current ; it is not agreeable to discover that your 
affection has been thrown away on an undesery- 
ing object ; but it is a great deal worse to be tied 
for life to ascamp. Blessed be such disappoint- 
ments, say we, even though they be bitter 
draughts at first. It is better to be disappointed 
as a girl than broken-hearted as a wife! 

And if a young man, to use the common 
parlance, gets “jilted,’”? we advise him not to 
waste too many lamentations over his bad luck, 
but to enter the lists again. A girl who trifles 
with the sincere homage of an honest heart may 
be very attractive and fascinating, but she will 
hardly be likely to make a good wife, and we 
counsel our masculine friends to give her a wide 
berth. Because you have been deceived once, it 
does not necessarily follow that there is no more 
truth nor honesty in the world. Put a little 
philosophical salve on your wounds and try 
again. And instead of grumbling over your little 
bit of adversity, thank your stars that you were 
aroused from the delusive dream before it was 
too late, even though the waking might have 
been a little rougher than was altogether pleasant. 
There are plenty of nice girls left, and your 
chance is quite as good as it was before. A dis- 
tinguished divine of the present day asserts that 
it is necessary for a young man to make just so 
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many “ false starts” in life before he may fairly 
be said to have begun the world, and the same 
rule may hold good in love and courtship. At 
all events no nature is any way the worse for 
having passed through such. an ordeal as this, 
unless it may be those peculiar temperaments 
that grow sour and acrid in the blasting winds 
of adversity—old bachelors pre-ordained. For 
such we fear there is no hope. 


We have heard a great amount of wholesale 
criticism lavished upon the conversation of young 
people who are in love, or engaged. Now this 
is scarcely right or just. We make no preten- 
sions, as a nation, to being conversationally per- 
fect ; it would hardly be difficult to pick flaws of 
language in any circle, and we really do not see 
that lovers are any worse than other people in 
this respect. “So silly.” We beg leave essen- 
tially to differ here. Silly people will be silly, 
whether they are young or old, married or single ; 
and if they happen to have reached the ante- 

matrimonial stage, they will most undoubtedly 
make silly lovers. But we have yet to learn that 
the conversation of two sensible young people, 
even if they happen to be engaged, is materially 
different from that of the rest of our wise 
world. “All made up of romance and senti- 
ment.” Not ail. And we freely volunteer our 
opinion as one individual of the aristocratic 
public, that existence without any of the “ro- 
mantic and sentimental’? elements would be an 
unmitigated bore! Who wants to talk perpetu- 
ally about the price of coal and revenue taxes ? 
What are poetry and painting, sunshine and 
flowers intended for, if not to talk about? And 
if lovers are to be debarred from anything that 
is not earthy and prosaic, simply because they are 
lovers, why, we consider them to be living under 
rather a hard dispensation! Only, lovers of this 
year, 1865, remember that it is in the power of 
your own tongues to vindicate or condemn your- 
selves. Remember that there are enough acidu- 
lated crilics standing ready to take advantage of 
the least opportunity for fault-finding, and do not 
give them a chance to sneer about “ love-sick 
nonsense !”’ People may be money-sick, busi- 
ness-sick, church-mission-sick, society-sick, or 
fashion-sick, without comment or criticism, but 
they must on no account be love-sick. HL) strict 
justice and impartiality of the “they say” doc- 
trine is something sublime to contemplate ! 

But let the callous, case-hardened fault-finders 
cavil as they will, none of their venom can check 
the warm, natural current of human affection. 
God intended that our world should be full of 
love and lovers; shall we, in our petty import- 
ance, be more discerning than the All-wise 
Father? We believe that a tenderer, more pene- 
trating eye than ours keeps watch over the 
happiness and interests of our lives ; we believe 
that a true marriage—a marriage alike of hearts 
and hands—is sanctioned and approved by 
Heaven. ‘*‘ Whom God hath joined together, let 
no man put asunder.” Is there no truth in the 
good old Bible words ? 


There are people who seem made exactly for 
each other—whose ideas, fancies, likings, and 
thoughts all run in the same channel ; there are 
others, again, who have to learn to love one an- 
other—whose angularities must be softened down, 
and tastes cultivated in new directions before 
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they can fairly assimilate. Yet we see the latter 
class happy in married life quite as often as the 
former. Similarity does not always insure har- 
mony. 

Are we expressing our opinion too freely about 
these topics? People will get married ; they will 
love and be loved, and under this extraordinary 
state of things are we asking too much when we 
demand the privilege of free discussion. We 
think not ; what is your opinion, good public? 

‘Mrs. Gzorce WASHINGTON WYLLYs. 


or Se 
THE WIFE TO HER HUSBAND. 


[The Christian Times says ys the following beautiful effu- 
sion is from the pen of a member of the “Society of 
Friends.” It has won several husbands from the club 
and the bar-room to their domestic hearth. May it win 
many more !] 


You took me, William, when a girl, unto your home and 
heart, 

To bear in all your afterefate a fond and faithful part ; 

And tell me, have I ever tried that duty to forego, 

Or pined there was not joy for me, when you were sunk 
in woe ? 

No; I would rather share your tear than any other’s glee, 

For though youn’re nothing to the world, you’re all the 
world to me: 

‘You make a palace of my shed, this rough-hewn bench a 


throne ; 

There’s sunlight for me in your smiles, and music in your 
tone. 

I look upon you when you sleep—my eyes with tears 
grow dim, 

I cry, O Parent of the poor, look down from heaven on 
him! 

Behold him toil from day to day exhausting strength and 
soul ; 

O look with mercy on him, Lord, for thou canst make him 
whole. 


And when at last relieving sleep has on my eyelids smiled, 

How oft are they forbade to close in slumber by our cli:ld! 

I take the little murmurer that spoils my span of rest, 

And feel it is a part of thee I lull upon my breast. 

There’s only one return I crave, I may not need it long, 

And it may soothe thee when I’m where the wretched feel 
no wrong ; 

I ask for not less frugal fare, if such as I have got 

Suffice to make me fair to thee, for more I murmur not; 

But I would ask some share of hours which you on clubs 
bestow, 

Of knowledge, which you prize so much, might I not 
something know ? 

Subtract from meetings among men, each eve, an hour for 
me, 

Make me companion of your soul, as I may safely be; 

If you will read, I'll sit and work, then think when you’re 
away 5 

Less tedious I shall find the time, dear William, of your 
stay. 

A meet companion soon [ll be, e’en of your studious 
hours, 

And teacher of those little ones you call our cottage flow- 


ers. 
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Women Must Love.—Disguise or shun the facts 
as we will, women must love with all her soul, 
or she ceases to be a woman. She may love an 
idea, or a cold-hearted, selfish man, or one who 
gives the deep, passionate love of a warm heart 
in return ; or she may love a child, or a lap-dog, 
or a bird, a plant, or some gold- -fishes ; any or 
all of these she may love, but love she must, 
and love she will. 

[Pray why shouldn’t she? Is it not as much her 
nature to love as itis to eat? She would bea 
very singular mortal if she did not love some- 
thing. » Nor is the masculine gender exempt 
from the same weakness. If he be properly or- 
ganized, he is a more passionate—less spiritual— 


lover than woman.] 
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ORTRAIT OF 


WILLIAM DARLING. 





THE FATHER OF GRACE DARLING, 





THis is a strongly marked though modest and 
unpretending face. Hrankness, candor, affection, 
and generosity are its leading features. The 
large perceptive faculties, the prominent nose, 
the well-formed mouth, and the fine strong chin 
indicate practical common sense, executiveness, 
social affection, and strength of constitution. 
The comparatively small eye, and the limited 
space allotted to the organ of Language, evince 
a want of culture and a lack of intellectual edu- 
cation. But natwre made him a man, and the 
Christian religion a benefactor. His Benevolence 
was enormously developed, and Veneration was 
large. He was the very opposite of a selfish man. 

Read the following record of his life. 


A gray-haired, feeble old man has just died in 
@ village on the Northumberland coast (England), 
whose name, if he had cared so to use it, would 
have been a passport through the world better 
than any foreign minister ever issued. Above 
all, it would have been a vise of honor and respect 
wherever the English language is spoken. It 
was in itself a title of nobility—not such, indeed, 
as kings and princes can confer, not such as 
James II. sold wholesale, nor such as those which 
William the Conqueror’s fighting men won by 
plunder and rapine, and perpetuated. The old 
man’s house was made illustrious without accolade 
or jeweled orders, and although he dies and 
leaves no heir to bear his surname, it will not be 
forgotten like those of the other type. Yet until 
he died we scarcely knew that William Darling 
lived, because honor of the kind which he repre- 
sented does not go a-begging for good things, but 
is contented with itself, and trusts the rest to 
God, who pays all wages faithfully when work is 
finished. Chance tourists and visitors to the 


coast sometimes saw him, and raised. their hats to 
his silver hairs; or, straying by accident into the 
little church where he worshiped every Sabbath, 
a stranger would observe the aged and venerable 
form enter the porch, and some one would whis- 
per, as the first sentences of prayer to Him who 
never forgets began, ‘‘That is Grace Darling’s 
father !”? And then a thrill would pass through 
the heart of the visitor to gaze upon the lonely 
survivor and parent of the North-country girl 
whom all the world honors, and whose musical 
name is the burden of a beautiful story of that 
love of man which is the love of Christ translated 
into human language and deeds. 

If you sail or steam along the rugged Northern 
coast of England, bound, say, to Edinburgh or 
Aberdeen—and evening falls between Newcastle 
and Berwick, you will see a lookout kept for the 
Fern Islands light, and presently sight the dark, 
low rocks and the seething surf on them. [We, 
too, have sailed past the rocks, and in sight of 
the charmed though dangerous spot, and how 
well we remember the emotions of gratitude 
which filled us at the recital of the heroic deed 
of father and danghter!] And then, if you want 
telling, somebody will say, ‘“Yhat’s Grace Dar- 
ling’s. lighthouse ;”’ and should you ask for the 
narrative, any one of the crew will play historian. 
How, on a blacker and fiercer night than the run 
of bad weather off this iron shore, the Forfarshire, 
a Dundee packet, laden with goods and passen- 
gers, mistaking the lights, struck the seaward 
reef, and how Grace and her father were tending 
the light, and heard voices calling through the 
thick darkness for help. And then they made 
out signals, and the gestures of poor forlorn 
creatures all alone and drowning in the hungry 
gray sea, without a chance of life, unless at the 
risk of other lives. North-coast boatmen are not 
afraid of wet jackets, and never were, but the 
old sailors shook their heads at those savage 
breakers and that howling night-wind, and said 
that the castaways must look to God’s mercy. 





| memory of Grace Darling green. 
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Yet Grace Darling, only a girl of nineteen, then 
stood up among them, and said that God’s mercy 
could help the strong to aid the weak, and that 
it touched their manhood to stand by and let poor 
creatures perish without a struggle for-it. And 
when her entreaties could not move the coastmen, 
terrified as even they were by the boiling waters, 
she went to her womanly weapon, and cried. 
Noble tears!--dear tears!—tears that glisten 
through a noble history forever, as diamonds and 
the rest of it never can, because they came straight 
out of a pure heart into gentle eyes, and fell fast 
with the sweet passion of saving tears for others 
One stalwart fellow, her father, couldn’t stand 
Grace’s tears. ‘“ The wench shall hae her wull’’ 
(The girl shall have her way), he said, and they 
launched the cobble and got afloat and pulled 
clear, the girl’s arms, not made for laces and 
bracelets, but daintly rounded for work like that, 
tugging stoutly at the oar. And whether He was 
abroad who made the lake waves lie still in 
Galilee, or whether they had only luck, or 
whether the bitter storm gave over blowing for 
a spell, certainly Grace “had her wull;” for the 
cobble reached the Forfarshire, and rounded-to 
under her lee, out of the worst of the wash, and 
the Northumbrian girl—God bless her!—and her 
father picked out of the jaws of death eight 


shivering wretches, and a woman besides, Grace’s - 


especial prize, whose babies were dead already 
in her lap, drenched to death in spite of the break- 
water of the mother’s bosom. 

Such is the story of the coast, the story of all 
the world, now-a-days. because it is one that 
everybody can remember and understand, and 
tell to his own children, as we had it of our 
mothers and fathers; and till the English is a 
dead language, our tongue, and the dangerous 
nest ef rocks upon the North coast, will keep the 
Grace Darling 
died of consumption a few years after that good 
night’s work. Her name has just been given to 
the new life-boat established at Holy Isle by. the 
National Life-boat Institution. 


[The impulse to risk one’s life to save another 
springs not from the selfish propensities, but from 
the moral and religious. He alone is truly 
brave, who, trusting his life in the keeping 
of Providence, goes forth to duty, lead where 
it may. One may have what is called physical 
courage, and manifest a plucky spirit, and still be 
a moral coward. It is only the God-fearing and 
God-loving man who is not afraid to die. In- 
fidels, skeptics, and selfish men are cowards to a 
man.] 

a 8 

No Fences In Germany.—The Secretary of the 
Ohio Agricultural Society is now traveling in 
Germany. Speaking of the country near Dres- 
den, he says: “‘ Every foot of land not in forests 
is cultivated. There are no fences ; the field is 
plowed up to the roadside, and fruits and flow- 
ers are grown by every roadside that I have 
traveled ; no one disturbs them. The cattle, 
sheep, and swine are kept in the stables, or, if 
taken out, are under the charge of a shepherd or 
herdsman. Here and there, dotted over the 
landscape, we saw sheep in pasture, but have 
seen no cattle or swine ‘running about loose.’ 
The genus ‘loafer’ is unknown here.” 

This is as it should be. Fences are a needless 
expense. 
in, instead of obliging others to fence them out. 
The cost of fences in this State is every year 
more than the amount expended for public 
schools. 

Money and time have both their value. He 
who makes a bad use of the one will never make 
a good use of the other. 


Let those who keep cattle fence them - 
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CONTRASTED HEADS. 
QUALITY ILLUSTRATED. 





Here is the likeness of a big-headed, coarse- 
bodied, and stupid-minded fellow. Instead of an 
ordinary-sized head, measuring twenty-two inches 
in circumference, of good texture, and well pro- 
portioned, it was more than twenty-four inches, 
ill shaped, and of the coarsest grain. See how 
dull and spiritless the eye! how flat and blunt 
the features! There is no expression—no point 
—no character. We have taken some pains to 
obtain the history of this person, which we ap- 
pend. Organized on so lowa key, the quality 
being so flabby, so coarse, and so poor, his en- 
joyments would necessarily be on the same low 


-plane, and he would live in his propensities 


instead of in the intellect or moral sentiments. 


He would be almost oblivious to all the finer 


feelings of poetry, music, literature, the fine 
arts, or to philosophy. A nation peopled with 
such beings only, would not be self-supporting ; 
this class become paupers, fill our poor-houses ; 
and, when pinched by want, failing to obtain by 
honest industry the means of support, they fall 
into vice and crime, and end their career in prison 
or on the gallows. 

Compare fig. 1 with fig. 2. See how clearly 
cut are all the features in the latter ! how definite, 
pointed, and expressive! With a brain slightly 
above the average, in point of size, and with 
a body in proper proportions, all of the best 
quality and finest texture, there are evidences of 
life, spirit, and action in every line and in every 
lineament. In this case the mind has an excel- 
lent medium through which to act, and all the 
emanations are clear and luminous. In the other, 
they are thick, muddy, and opaque. One is sen- 
sible, the other almost senseless. One is bright and 
clear as crystal, the other is dull and “ soggy.” 
One has the clear ring of perfect steel, the other 
is more like pewter. Reader, do you see? 

A correspondent, who knew him well, sends us 


1.—HENRY STIFF. 
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the following brief account of Harry Stiff. He 
was the illegitimate son of Henry Rohrer, of 
Lancaster County, Pa., a man endowed with but 
a moderate amount of brains. Harry showed no 
aptness or taste for anything in particular until 
he arrived at about the age of thirty years, when 
he evinced a passion for grave-digging, and so 
strong was his love of it that he would dig one for 
nothing rather than lose the job. Wherever he 
heard-that any one was dangerously ill, he would 
call and solicit the job of digging the grave, in- 
forming them that fifty cents was his price, but if 
they thonght that too high, he would take twenty- 
five! On one occasion, a man who had two sons 
lost one of them by death, and Harry dug his grave. 


-The-day after the funeral the gentleman asked 


Harry what his bill was. Harry answered, “ No 
matter about thgt now ; wait till the other one is 
buried ;” and as the other was well, and has 
remained so ever since, Harry never received his 
pay. This mania lasted him until his death. 

Harry’s routine of business consisted mainly in 
doing errands about town and in grave-digging. 
His charges for the former were exceedingly mod- 
erate, as he never asked but two cents for the 
performance of a job, unless it took him over an 
hour to accomplish it, and he would always take 
a cent rather than lose the contract. He made it 
a constant practice to beg of everybody, old and 
young, male and female, rich and poor; but he 
resented and refused the proffer of everything 
but money, liquor, and food, and of the two 
latter he was never known to have so much but 
that he would make an effort to partake of a 
little more. In short, from about thirty to fifty 
years of age, when he died, Harry was both a 
glutton and a drunkard ; and being exceedingly 
loathsome in his person, he was an occupant of 
out-houses, dog-kennels, poor-house, and lock-up 
for nearly half of his life. At last he lay down 
in a stable at night, and was discovered next 
morning dead. Thus he lived and died, and 
none care to know his last resting-place. 
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Fie. 2.—EARL SHAFTESBURY. 





OP EAS. be 


RETURN 


Swerr harp of hymning seraphim! 
Would we might imitate thy lays, 
As low before the throne of Him 
Thou pourest forth celestial praise. 
With hearts replete with gratitude, 
Filled with love’s pure, exalted flame, 
We would approach the Wise and Good, 
His loving kinduess to proclaim— 
That He hath stilled Rebellion’s power 
And sayed us in His chosen hour. 
From East and West—throughout our land, 
From North and South, let millions rise 
To bless, to glorify Thy hand,* 
And laud Thy goodness to the skies. 
Thanksgiving, glory to Thy name 
Who did’st our cruel foes disperse ; 
Now let our grateful bearts prociaim 
Thy Jove, Thy wond’rous works rehearse , 
Thy mercies we would celebrate 
To all thy people, oh, how great! 
Help thou our rulers, we implore; 
Wisely and truly may our laws 
Protect the rigbt—the wronged restore, 
Uphold the just, the righteous cause ; 
Freedom and liberty to all— 
Let ALL enjoy the sacred boon, 
Let the oppressed hail our call, 
Responsive join our joyous tune— 
“Our starry banner! Jet it wave 
To bless the free, to nerve the brave!” 
0 0 fit ee 
Our Drap anp WounpepD Warriors.—The offi- 
cial returns in the U. S. War Department show 
that the whole number of deaths reported in the 
army since the war broke out will aggregate 
825,000. These are the dead on one side only. 
If we assume the mortality on the rebel side at 
175,000, which is certainly inside the mark, we 
have a total of 500,000 who have perished in the 
war. ‘There are, in addition, at least half a mil- 
lion on both sides who are permanently disabled 
by wounds or sickness, making the number of 
victims over a million of human beings who 
have been sacrificed to intemperance, ignorance, 
fanaticism, ambition, and treason. 





* The right hand of the Lord bringeth mighty things to pass — 
PSRALMIBT, 
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eligions Department. 


“The Phrenologist has the right to examine whether Christlanity is 
adapted to the nature of man, and he is delighted in seeing it in pere 
fect harmouy with human nature.””—Spurzheimn. 








SORROW. 


"The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown.” 





Wuy should we murmur or complain 
That we are called to suffer pain, 
When God in love has sent the cross, 
That it may be our gain, not loss? 


Our gain !—no earthly good we see— 
No path from care or sorrow free— 

A rough and toilsome way to tread— 
And dark and fearful clouds to dread. 


Our gain !—a home of rest above— 
A portion in our Saviour’s love— 
A place upon that blissful shore— 


Oh! could we ask or wish for more? G. 
ap oe te 
RELIGIOUS FERVOR WITHOUT 
HONESTY. 





In a recent article in the Christian Intelligencer, 
entitled “Fervor vs. Integrity,’ we find these 
statements : 


“The combination of the fervors of devotion 
with the meannesses of immorality is not unex- 
ampled in any generation. Many set sucha thing 
down as sheer, conscious hypocrisy, and worldly 
men always adopt this short and easy method of 
solving the mystery. But it is certain that many 
men of this class are not purposely deceivers. 
We find in an exchange a very fair statement of 
an instance of this kind. The writer says he once 
knew a church deacon who was very fervent in 
the prayer-meeting, but was notoriously selfish 
and grasping in his business. Once caught in a 
mean, dishonorable act, he was asked how he 
could reconcile his life in the store with his 
prayers and exhortations in the conference-room. 
He replied : ‘Oh, Mr. Brown, you are always con- 
founding things worldly and spiritual!’ This 
deacon, when he earnestly prayed, was no hypo- 
crite. The emotions in his hours of devotion 
were real, sometimes they would almost rise to 
ecstasy. This was the piety of. feeling, but it did 
not control his conscience, and was not founded 
on principle. He made the strength of his emo- 
tions the test of his piety. If these were intense, 
he thought himself in a high frame of religious 
experience; if they were sluggish, he would 
lament his coldness. Religion and life were to a 
great degree distinct. His hour in the meeting 
and his day in the store were like living in two 
different worlds. The one was sacred—the other 
was profane. He thought little of the moral man, 
and disconnected religion from daily life.” 


Instances like this are by no means uncommen 
in every community, but those who are set to 
guide and instruct mankind, generally seem little 
imbued with the true philosophy of such cases. 
Phrenology explains them completely, and noth- 
ing else does. We suspect the Intelligencer is 
indebted to Phrenology for its approximate cor- 
rectness of opinion. All the metaphysicians of 
the old school utterly fail in giving a satisfactory 
solution of such cases. Persons who have rever- 
ence without conscience are generally men in 
whom the faculties of Spirituality, Veneration, 
and Benevolence are large, and in whom Con- 
scientiouspess is subordinate, and perhaps Firm- 
ness and Self-Esteem deficient, and these men are 
just as sincere in their devotional manifestations as 
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one is who admires art through the strong faculties 
of Ideality, Form, and Color. It is quite possible 
for a man to be a very knave in ethics while he 
is highly endowed with art talent. Everybody 
knows that men are not always equally intellect- 
ual and honest, or equally intellectual and re- 
ligious. Men of profound thought may be very 
skeptical in religion. On the other hand, persons 
may be profoundly supernal and religious, and 
not have brightness of mind, philosophical capac- 
ity, or esthetical taste. Editors, ministers, and 
judges seem to forget, or else do not know, that 
the moral sense, i. ¢. the ethical faculty, may be 
strong or weak, while the religious or devotional 
faculties may be the reverse. Or, rather, they do 
not know or believe that each moral as well as 
each intellectual power has its special organ in the 
brain. People wonder when they find a man 
who is devotional and at the same time dishonest ; 
but nothing is more common than to find men 
strictly honest whose rectitude is unquestioned, 
but who are not devout. They have no religious 
fervor. They feel perhaps inclined, intellectually, 
to recognize that there is a Supreme Ruler of the 
universe, but feel little or no tendency to worship 
him. They sit in revivals, and in the midst of the 
most pathetic religious influences, and are as calm 
and screne as philosophers. Indeed, if it be a 
supposable case, and we think it is, they may be 
as destitute of the tendency to worship as some 
are of music or of mechanical skill. Philoso- 
phers are not all musicians, nor vice versa. Con- 
scientious men are not all reverential and spiritual 
men, nor are all spiritual or reverential men by 
any means conscientious. 

Religious devotion comes froma faculty distinct 
from that from which Conscientiousness proceeds. 
Thomas Didymus—who is slandered in most pul- 
pits for being a doubter, as if he were hardly 
worthy of being a disciple—had apparently large 
Veneration, but not very large Spirituality or the 
organ of belief. He was a practical man, and 
determined to Jenow the truth if possible, and 
therefore said to his fellow-disqjples, ‘‘ Except I 
shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and 
put my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust 
my hand into his side, I will not believe.’ And 
when our Saviour met him and showed him these 
evidences, which were convincing, he instantly 
and fervently responded, “‘ My Lord and my God.” 
There was Veneration which was ready to act 
when his belief could be assured. He did not 
wish to be a hypocrite, but he determined that 
no deception should be practiced upon him. If 
the account of Christ’s having risen had been left 
to Thomas, as questions are to-day, to be decided, 
he would have been a skeptic. Argument never 
convinced Thomas, he wanted tangible proof, and 
when he got it he was as ready to worship as 
any body. 

In the Christian Church how common it is for 
all these varied phases of mental and moral de- 
velopment to be exemplified! One man, like St. 
John, can be relied upon in the way of generosity 
and labors of love, but he is good for nothing to 
fight battles, to stand erect, bear burdens, and 
strive against evil. Another man, like St. Peter, 
has iheforceelements. He is the man of courage, 


selfesteem, firmness, pride, and conscientiousness, 
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but he has not a great deal of sympathy; he is 
one of the sturd¥ pillars of the Church ; he may 
be a good financier, a good secular manager ; 
but when you want the sick visited or the poor 
looked after, he is not the man to doit. If you 
want a debt of the church paid off, he is just the 
man. Another has great faith. He is inclined 
“to see visions—to dream dreams’ — always 
ready to take fire at every new phase of religious 
enthusiasm, If there comes up “‘ a second advent” 
wave, he countsone init. If there is any passage 
in his religious life which is particularly ethereal, 
he always has ready the wings with which to soar. 
Other men of honest, steadfast faith never have 
any visions or dreams, nor any exalted emotions. 
They are always self-condemned. They have not 
much Veneration, not a great deal of Spirituality, 
not much Hope, or Self-Esteem ; but they have 
good sense, guardedness, Caution, and large Con- 
scientiousness. They are good workers, “ work- 
ing out their salvation with fear and trembling,” 
relying upon the promise that “it is God who 
worketh in them to will and do of His good pleas- 
ure.” They hope to be saved at last, ‘‘so as by 
fire,” and to come into the Paradise of God, dusty, 
Weary, wayworn, and late, and are thankful for 
such a prospect. 


Human idiosyncrasy is wonderfully varied. 
Men are not at all amazed when they find one 
man a genius in mechanism, another a bungler, 
one a musician, another with no power to appre- 
ciate music. They are not surprised when they 
perceive that one man has a gift for getting, and 


another a weakness for spending money. Every- 


body knows that one boy goes. into a scrimmage 
with a gusto, while another is guarded, timid, 
and non-combative; that one is brave and self- 
confident, while another is shrinking, diffident, 
and disposed to undervalue himself; that one is 
reticent, while another is loquacious. Some of 
these opposing traits of character may be found 
under the same roof, in the same brood of chil- 
dren. Where the father and mother are not very 
much alike, the children can inherit these oppug- 
nant peculiarities, and still be brethren. But 
when, in religious matters, one man is found to 
have reverence and enthusiasm far surpassing his 
integrity, and another having integrity, staunch- 
ness, and uprightness proverbially strong, with 
coolness and doabtfulness in reference to matters 
of faith and devotion, then even religious teachers 
are amazed. They can explain everything that 
belongs to natural intelligence and secular life, 
but when they come into the religious realm they 
feel that they must find every religious and ethical 
element equally strong in a man, or he is a hypo- 
crite. And nothing is more common in the public 
mind than this: if a man show any partiality or 
special respect for religious observance, end do 
not at the same time exhibit any more than an 
ordinary share of Conscientioussess or integrity 
in secular things, he is counted an arrant knave 
and hypocrite. It is unfortunate fora man to be 
deficient in Conscientiousness, whether he be pro- 
fessedly religious or otherwise, and it is unfortu- 
nate for a man, who happily is so nobly endowed 
with Conscientiousness as to be marked in a com- 
munity, if he be deficient in the worshiping and 
spiritual elements. 
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How common it is to find men in a community 
who are very industrious, exceedingly economical, 
and sharp in all their business transactions, 
shrewd, clear, and earnest to make money, yet 
sternly honest, no man being able to lay at their 
door the charge of injustice. Other men there 
are who love money only equally well, but, lack- 
ing in Conscientiousness, take exceplional means 
for the acquisition of property. They are sharp, 
tricky, and penurious in their greed, not because 
they have large Acquisitiveness merely, but they 
have not sufficient Conscientiousness to regulate 
their Acquisitiveness. Many a man steals with 
a good deal less Acquisitiveness than one of the 
most thoroughly honest deacons possesses. The 
latter is frugal, careful, economical, and saves; 
but he is honest, having Conscientiousness enough 
to be upright and just. There is many a good, 
honest, Christian man who is high-tempered, but 
with Caution, Conscientionsness, Veneration, and 
common sense, he manages to “keep his body 
under,” govern his language, and ‘be angry and 
sin not.’ Such a person can carry a volcano in 
his heart, and not let it boil over upon unoffend- 
ing heads. But let him have a good occasion to 
work out his force and indignation, and he is a 
terror to evil-doers. Hundreds of men pass for 
being good when they are only weak; there is 
nothing in them that gives strength and power to 
their manifestations. A sheep is good, and a 
pigeon is good, merely because they have no 
power to ‘be otherwise. It takes but little sugar 
to make lemonade if there is but little lemon- 
juice in the preparation, but a great deal when 
the lemon-juice is well supplied. 

No! these differences in men exist, and exist 
under organic conditions, whether the world is 
willing to accept it and understand it, or not. 
These laws are certainly true in respect to talent, 
and are equally true also in respect to emotion, 
whether the man pretends to ethical, aspirational, 
moral, or religious life. But these are not all 
possessed in equal degree any more than the 
other mental powers are. Many a man has good 
eyesight but poor hearing power. Our natural 
senses are not equal, one with another. Fortunate 
is he who has all his senses, all his moral senti- 
ments, all his intellectual powers, and all his re- 
ligious faculties in equal strength of development 
and harmony of action. When such a man can 
be found, if his culture has been right, it may be 
said of him—* Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright!” 
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TO MAN’S INTERCEDER. 
AN ACROSTIO. 
BY E, 0. ROSE. 
Jupricrous plans presente for inspection, 
Evinced all free from stains of imperfection ; 
Staid frankness, too, ii acts most pure in feeling, 
Unfeigned desire for man’s best good revealing, 
Shown in a spirit boundless love expressing, 
Come from the golden “ fount of every blessing.” 
He that in spells of eurthly toil engages, 
Receives not at all times a settled wages; 
It seems that life’s presentments oft displease us, 
So then it will in spirit truly ease us 
To shun earih’s wiles and place our trust in Jusus. 
Prarrie Ponp, ILL. 
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INSTINCT OF ANIMALS. 
FINDING THEIR WAY HOME— LOCALITY. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us: “ A neighbor pur- 
chased two pigs from my father, which he put 
into a bag and carried home. A few days after 
we saw them come back, not along the road—the 
way they were carried—but straight across fields, 
woods, hills, fences, and creek, the distance be- 
ing about a mile. Now how did they find the 
way? 

AnsweR.—The faculty of Locality acts with 
great precision and intuitiveness in many of the 
lower animals. It is possessed alike by man, 
bird, and animal. 

Geography is a science based upon Locality. 
The same may be said of astronomy. Animals 
have no guide-boards, no turnpikes fenced in, no 
streets with curb-stones to keep them within 
bounds; but they traverse the unmarked forest 
and field with the unerring accuracy of a sur- 
vor. Bees fly straight to their hives when 
they are loaded, and bee-hunters take advantage 
of this known instinct. Setting down their dish 
of honey, the bees load themselves at once, with- 
out the necessity of flying hither and thither 
among flowers in a thousand ways. When filled, 
they rise, take two or three turns in a circle of 
perhaps fifty feet in diameter to “orient”? them- 
selves, as the Germans say, and then take what 
is called ‘“ a bee-line’’—that is to say, a straight 
line—for their hive, or hollow tree. The bee- 
hunter follows the direction the bee takes, and 
when he has gone as far as he thinks proper, sets 
down his dish of honey again, to wait the return 
of the bee. Pret’ ; soon the bee, with perhaps a 
dozen in company, comes sweeping by; the 
smell of the honey arrests them, and they settle 
upon it, load themselves, and go straight home 
with it. Thus the hunter follows until he discov- 
ers the hive or the ‘ bee-tree.” 

Dogs may be put into an inclosure—a car- 
riage, for instance—and carried a hundred miles 
through winding ways, and if set free, they will 
take a bee-line back, not by highway or cross- 
road, but in defiance of all roads, swimming 
rivers and crossing forests. Hunting-dogs will 
chase their game all day in strange forests, mak- 
ing all sorts of zigzag and complicated turnings ; 
and when the game is abandoned, or burrowed, 
or treed, they can lead their masters, who may be 
ignorant of the route, directly home. 

Pigs are known to possess the same instinct. 
We have heard a dozen of well-authenticated in- 
stances where pigs a month or two ol4, having 
been carried in a wagon in an old flour-barrel for 
miles, have, on gaining their liberty, drawn a 
straight line for their old home, swimming, in 
one case, the Raritan River, in another the Con- 
necticut, crossing corn-fields and wheat-fields, 
their tracks being traced. 

A friend at our elbow informs us that his fa- 
ther, in 1856, bought two yokes of cattle in Hast- 
ings, Minn., which had just been brought up the 
Mississippi River on a boat from Illinois, a dis- 
tance of several hundred miles, the river running 
very crookedly, and being of course between 
high bluffs much of the distance. They were 
taken from Hastings back into the country twen- 
ty-five miles, near a place called Northfield, and 
worked about three months. After being turned 
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out to pasture, they suddenly disappeared, and 
were found at a place called Lake City, on Lake 
Pepin, which is on a direct line from Northfield 
to the place where they were grown, a distance 
of seventy miles from Northfield. As our inform- 
ant was the one who traced and found them, the 
fact is authentic. 

Indians traverse deserts and forests on a trail 
invisible to the white man’s eye. Horses find 
their way when their driver is at a loss, even 
in the darkest night. This faculty in man 
gives him an idea of his whereabouts and the 
whereabouts of other places, as they stand re- 
lated to the one wherein he is. A man without - 
Locality might almost as well. travel in a circuit, 
or in a walled inclosure, as to go abroad alone, 
for he has no idea of the relative position of pla- 
ces. But one who has this faculty largely devel- 
oped, carried in his mind constantly the direc- 
tion which all known places bear to the place 
where he is. Should he live in New York, he 
knows the direction of Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, and Montreal. Let him travel a day’s 
journey in any direction, and the relative position 
of all these places is changed, and he can still 
explain and point out their direction from him. 

Some persons go about a house in the dark 
without stumbling or groping. The orderly house- 
keeper knows at what place each article in the 
pantry is located, each book in the library, each 
article in the wardrobe, and puts her hand upon 
them without doubt or uncertainty. This is Lo- 
cality, or the faculty for judging locations. But 
when its assumes that perfectness as evinced in 
instinct, it creates a marvel. Persons ask us 


how the bee can build so mathematical a cell; so 
economical, so strong and perfect. It is instinct- 
ive, the result of a law of its nature. and it does 
it just as a young bird swallows when food is put 
in its mouth, or as a little fish uses its fins, or the 
fledgling its wings. What makes a baby shut its 
eyes when something is brought near to it, or 
rub it with his little hand when a particle of dust 
irritates it? Pope says of reason and instinct: 
“This must go right, the other may go wrong.” 
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CAN'ST THOU BE DEAD? 


FRANCES L. KING DIED MAROH 6TH, 1865, 


Can’st thou be dead? Thou seem’st a sculptured form 
Of Parian marble ’mid white flowers reclining ; 
The spell of beauty breathes on all around, 
A sweet enchantment with sad thoughts entwining, 
And on thy smiling lip and gentle brow 
There rests no shade of pain or sorrow now. 


Yes, thou art dead !—the silent grave hath won thee 
Ere oue bright hope had faded from thy heart, 

And with thy bridal robes and flowers upon thee, 
We yield thee up, all lovely as thon art, 

Tis fitting thus, that one so young and fair, 

Should meet her God with garlands in her hair. 


Tis fitting thus, for life has been to thee 

A summer day wherein was naught of sadness, 
And in its morning thou hast passed away 

Ere earth had lost one sparkle of its gladness : 
From love’s full rapture without one alloy, 
Thou hast passed on unto more perfect joy. 


And so we lay thee in the tomb’s dark shrine, 
With thy pale bridal flowers to fade and wither; 
Still in our memory thou shalt remain 
“A thing of beauty” and a “joy forever,” 
Till by the promise which our God has given, 
These broken links are gathered up in heaven. 
BARAH A. KING, 
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‘le | might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 


tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander, Butif he regag is truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 


sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself.’"’—De Foe, 
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INTEGRITY. 
“Fiat justitia, ruat ecelum.” 

No society, civilized or savage, which 
has not JusTice for its basis can long ex- 
ist. It is in the “mutual trust”? which 
one reposes in another, and which begets 
general confidence, and in that alone that 
society, the state, and the nation can be 
built up and perpetuated. 

As education, civilization, and Christi- 
anity extend among a people, a higher 
standard of “ Right” is established ; and 
just in proportion as this standard is re- 
garded, do individuals and peoples be- 
come truly elevated in the scale of hu- 
manity. 

Without the most inflexible honesty 
there must be confusion, distrust, an- 
archy, and a total lack of all real prog- 
ress and improvement. Without hon- 
esty, mankind would relapse into utter 
selfishness and barbarism; and the fact 
that we are progressive is an evidence 
of the inherent integrity of mankind. 
Without integrity there could be no es- 
tablished religion, no commerce, no gov- 
ernment, no nation, no society. It is on 
the basis of integrity that all our enter- 
prises, all our projects for mental and ma- 
terial improvement are built; and this 
principle in its application among men is 
extending in influence, and in its conse- 
quent happy results. Is not the tendency 
of all our systems, social, intellectual, 
and moral, favorable to its development ? 
Are not our parents, teachers, physicians, 
preachers, editors, bankers, mechanics, 
farmers, and business men honest? Do 
not our mothers teach us that honesty is 
inseparable from the attainment of true 
dignity and honor? and is it not the in- 
fluence of this principle which has led 
men to suffer torture and death rather 
than sacrifice their convictions of truth ? 

We do not agree with the one who 
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said, ‘“‘ All men have their price;” on the 
contrary, we hold that very many, even 
the majority of the cultivated and better 
class, would sooner suffer the amputation 
of a limb than violate their sense of right. 
Some there are—alas, too many !—so low, 
so ignorant, and so weak in moral sense, 
that they yield to slight temptations. 
But the great body of mankind are not 
thus wanting in moral principle. 

Nor is it true that “all men are rogues, 
and only want the opportunity to cheat, 
swindle, rob, and murder.” We are not 
discussing the question of “ total depray- 
ity,” nor are we disposed to magnify 
man’s virtue. We would simply con- 
sider men as they are, and merely accord 
to them exact justice. 

When we hear of a great defalcation 
by some comparatively youthful person, 
who is totally unfit to be trusted with 
millions, or even hundreds of dollars, the 
world cry out through the newspapers 
that Wall Street is corrupt, and that the 
bottom is about to fallout. But no such 
distressing calamity ensues, and Wall 
Street remains as “firm” and as busy as 
ever. The very fact that there are only 
occasional defalcations is an evidence of 
the correctness of our statement—that 
most men are governed by principles of 
integrity. We confess, however, our 
surprise, when we see with what reck- 
lessness business men confide their means 
to the hands of untried striplings, of 
whose private character they know little 
or nothing, and who are entirely without 
the restraints of moral or religious influ- 
ence. We confess our astonishment that 
there are so few instances of peculation 
and robbery. Do we not employ boys 
in their “teens” to stand at our money- 
drawers and receive our uncounted cash? 
Do we not send them to the bank with 
thousands of dollars, and permit them to 
collect unliquidated accounts? Who are 
these boys? What of their parents? 
and what are their social surroundings ? 
Surely we forget those prayerful words, 
“Lead us not into temptation,” when 
we place irresponsible and undeveloped 
youths in such positions of trust. Do 
we not expect too much from them? Do 
we first prepare, and then pay them lib- 
erally for their services? or do we pinch 
them downto the lowest living point, 
and then demand their fullest and most 
faithful services? If the latter, then who 
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is to blame for the little slips and pick- 
ings here and there, and, finally, for the 
formation of habits which lead to greater 
crime, and end with a felon’s doom? 
Who are these employers? Are they 
honest, honorable men? are they Chris- 
tians? or are they covetous wretches who 
require their clerks to dissimulate and 
misrepresent, so as to obtain good prices 
for poor “ plunder ?” 

Our cashiers and confidential clerks,- 
and those who have the handling of mo- 
ney, ought to be mature, if not middle- 
aged persons. When religious women 
are more generally employed for places 
of trust it will be better for employers. 
Business men are ‘morally culpable for 
placing undeveloped lads in positions of 
responsibility, and it is unreasonable to 
look for that stability and moral charac- 
ter in a child which would be expected 
in an adult. We grant that there are 
bad ‘men even in high places, and who, 
by means of their shrewdness and cun- 
ning, attain positions for which they 
are totally unfitted, and the words of the 
wise man in respect to that community 
are perfect in their application: ‘ When 
the wicked beareth rule, the people 
mourn.” 

Some are so weak as to confide in those 
they know are rogues, consoling them- 
selves with the notion that they will not 
be cheated, although their “clever” agent 
is known to have practiced his dishon- 
esty on others. Men of that stamp are 
never safe. When such terms as “slip- 
pery, cunning, uncertain, intriguing, un- 
derhanded, sly, artful,” ete., are justly 
applied to a person, it is manifest that he 
is not a suitable candidate for an office in 
a savings bank, nor in any bank, and 
those who trust him do so at their peril. 
Men should be chosen for such positions, 
and not elected, as politicians are; and 
when such a method of appointment is 
adopted, there will be no disappointment 
on the part of depositors and stockholders. 
The application of Phrenology would be 
useful in such cases, and would show 
whether the candidate has sufficient Con- 
scientiousness to be firmly honest; whe- 
ther his Acquisitiveness is such as to en- 
able him to properly appreciate money 
and property; whether he has Cautious- 
ness enough to be watchful and guarded ; 
whether he has Hope enough to make 
him enterprising, and Intellect sufficient 
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; to guide and give him judgment. It 


should also be ascertained what are his | 
social relations ; whether he is at anchor, | 


» or floating about on the waves of society, 
mingling with those who are “ fast.” 
We repeat that the great body of pro- 
fessional and business men are honest and 
honorable, and so with working-men. If 
the lad now languishing in prison bad 
been put to a trade instead of behind the 
counter at the money-drawer, he would 
now have been an honest, industrious 
mechanic. Let us-be wise, and be sure 
that we put the “right one in the right 
place ;” high integrity, in places of 
trust; then society will move on in har- 
mony, and the community will no more 
be shocked by sudden announcements 
of “misplaced confidence” and gigantic 
frauds. 
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“SUNSHINE.” 





By the use of this term we do not mean merely 
sunlight, but the direct rays or shine of the sun. 
Mankind are dying for the want of it. We build 
our houses, to be sure, with a world of windows, 

' but they are chiefly put in to make a handsome 
display outside. We are careful to curtain them 
inside and blind them outside so as to shut out 
the precious rays of the sun. It is a good argu- 

; ment in favor of curtains and blinds, that if the 

light be let in too strongly it will fade the carpet. 

_ So far as carpets are concerned this is true, as 

they are generally made, but can we have no 





colors in carpets which the light will not seriously 
affect? If carpets fade by letting the light in, 
there is another thing that fades by keeping the 
light out, viz., the human being. On the shady 
side of the street, the hospital and prison, cholera, 
| scrofula, bilious complaints, and nervous diseases 
| are more frequent and fatal than on the sunny 
| side. We advise eyerybody to live on the 
| sunny side of their houses. The room in which 
| the family spends most of its time should be on 
the side where the sun can find its way into it. 
Let the parlor, if it be seldom used, be on the 
shady side. We observe that there is not a 
cottager so ignorant that will not set her plants, 
if she have taste enough to grow them, in the 
east window in the morning, and at noon carry 
them to a south window, and in the afternoon 
put them in a west window. 
careful to keep her children in the shade, and her 
precious self, so far as possible, out of the rays 
of the sun. The plants in obedience to natural 
law are kept healthy, while the children and 
mother being kept in the shade, suffer in conse- 
quence. 

Light is beginning to be considered a great 
curative agent, and we apprehend that the time is 
not far distant when there will be sun-baths, 
Corridors with glass roofs will be so adjusted 
that persons can properly remove their clothing 


and take a bath in the sun for an hour or two, 








| much to the improvement of their health. The ' 


_ chief advantage of going to the country is to get 
| into the sunshine, and to be in the pure breezes. 
If we desired merely to keep cool, we should stay 
in the shady city. People talk of “hot walls” 
and “burning pavements ;” it is much hotter in 
country, for the breeze that plays there in mid- 
day brings only heated air in from out-doors. 
But in the city the breeze brings air in from the 
shady side of the street, and the lower rooms of 
a city house are consequently much cooler in 
mid-day than the exposed houses of the country. 

Our soldiers, who were able to bear the labor 
and fatigue of war, are invigorated by the out- 
door life they lived. We know a young man in 
New York who came back from the war and 
resumed his former occupation of book-keeping, 
and lost thirty pounds’ weight in six weeks. It 
would do him good to be a farmer. 

Parents can do nothing better for their puny 
sick boys than to put them on a farm for three or 
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four summers and let the sun bathe them the live- 
long-day. They will, by such a life, grow rapid- 
ly, and become tough, brawny, and broad. We 
have seen this tried to the highest advantage in 
more than one instance under our advice. 

Our attention has recently been called to this 
subject by a series of articles in the New Jerusa- 
lem Messenger, by Dr. John Ellis. We commend 
the subject to other physicians, to preachers, 
teachers, and parents. Be not afraid of sun- 
shine. 
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WASHINGTON AS HE WAS. 


Portraits of Washington, in every style of art, 
and of every possible size, painted, engraved, 
and photographed, are to be found in all parts of 
the civilized world. In this country they are 
numbered by millions. In one respect, they are 
all alike. They are invariably copies, more or 
less faithful, of Stuart’s original picture, a work 
which, with all its merits, is far from perfect. 

We confess that we have always looked at the 
common portraits of the Father of his Country 
with a feeling akin to disappointment, and an in- 
cipient dowht whether the greatness of the wearer 
of such a physiognomy had not been overrated. 
Thousands of others, we suspect, have experi- 
enced similar feelings. They are now to be dis- 
sipated. We haveat last a picture of Washington 
worthy of the subject. Singularly enough it was 
reserved for the present day, and for an artist till 
now comparatively unknown to fame, to produce 
the first truly faithful representation of our great 
pater patria. i 

We refer to the portrait lately painted by Mr. 
J. W. Dodge, of this city, magnificent photographic 
copies of which are just beginning to come into 
general circulation, and one of which is before us. 
We now, for the first time, realize how Washing- 
ton really looked, and can see in his face some of 
the greatness which was so wonderfully exhibited 
in his life. Mr. Dodge has here shown us Wash- 
ington as he was; and he has done this by dis- 
regarding, mainly, the common model, and going 
back as near the original face as possible in 
Houdon’s cast, taken from life in 1785, eight years 
before Stuart’s picture was painted, which gave 
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him an exact copy, so far as form is coneerned, 
_ from which to draw. In painting the hair, which 
the cast does not represent, Mr. Dodge has copied 
Stuart. One of the grand defects of Stuart’s pic- 
ture resulted from the unnatural expression of 
the mouth consequent upon the presence of a set 
of the clumsy false teeth of that day. These had 
not been inserted when Houdon’s cast was taken, 
and we have in Mr. Dodge’s picture the hand- 
some, firm, noble mouth of the real Washington. 
But the reader must not infer that this is the only 
or even the principal merit of the portrait, or that 
its excellence is all accounted for by the mention 
of Houdon’s cast. The artist, with that mysteri- 
ous, but none the less real, intuitive perception 
which is one of the distinctive characteristics of 
the artistic organization, has,as it were, placed 
himself face to face with the living Washington of 
1785, and has painted what he mentally saw before 
him. This, after all, is the secret of the picture. 
Nothing less can explain the wondrons grandeur 
of the revered face before us. 

Very fine photographs of Mr. Dodge’s picture 
are (or should be) for sale everywhere.* They 
are of imperial size, and should adorn the walls 
of every home where the name of the Father of 
his Country is admiringly and lovingly cherished. 





ah 0 att 0 
ImmortTatity.—We have opened our columns 
for a discussion of this important subject to 
writers who take somewhat different views from 
those entertained by ourselves. Each is respon- 


sible for his own opinions, and the reader is left 
free to accept which he chooses, or to reject them 
all. The contradiction (real or apparent) which 
our correspondent ‘‘ A. 8.’’ points out is not, as 
he seems to suppose, a case of editorial inconsis- 
tency. Mr. Townsend, whose article in the July 
number is referred to, speaks for himself over his 
own signature, and is alone responsible for his 
views. The difference between him and us, how- 
ever, we apprebend, consists mainly in a differ- 
ence of meaning attached to the words made 
use of. 

WanteED 1n New York several churches, to be 
supplied open and free to the poor. It is a most 
deplorable fact that there are fewer accommoda- 
tions, considering the number of people in a 
given ward here in New York, than in any 
Western State or Territory occupied by other 
than Indians of the forest. Our rich men sub- 
scribe money most liberally to build churches, 
schools, and colleges in the country, when there 
are thousands within their own city limits entire- 
ly without religious privileges. Here is ground 
for missionary work. Here are minds to be 
instructed and souls to be saved. Who will 
inaugurate a movement in this direction? The 
rich and the well-to-do are provided for, but the 
very poor children of dissipated parents, beggars, 
and paupers are growing up in ignorance, vice, 
and crime; many of these are totally without 
the means of grace. The Five Points’ Mission 
has done much ; other parties are doing some- 
thing But there is vastly more to be done to 
rescue these neglected thousands from perdition. 
We-call on our churches—we call on the city au- 
thorisies—we call on all good men and women 
who have at heart the elevation and the salva- 
tion of our city poor. By putting these poor 
people in the way of saving their souls, we shall 
at the same time put them in the way of saving 
their bodies from disease and premature death. 
Where are the Howards? the Father Mathews ? 

_ the city’s benefactors? 








* They may be had at this office ; price, $3. 
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VALUABLE SPECIMENS. 





Appirions TO our Cabrnet.—We have received 
from Mr. J. B. Wayne—firm of Messrs. Wayne 
& Roxprnson, Founders and Machinists, of Detroit, 
Michigan-—a box of copper and silver ore, with 
an Indian stone hammer, from the Lake Superior 
mines. The valuable collection was accompanied 


by the inclosed note. 

“The hammer is a curiosity and a relic of olden times 
in this ‘new’ country; and although once plentiful about 
the ancient pits at the mine, they are now quite scarce, 
and rarely found. You have undoubtedly read up the 
subject of ancient mining on Lake Superior, and the con- 
jectures as to who used these rude hammers, slung in 
wythes of raw hide, after the ancient manner of thrashing 
grain with a flail, minus the rod; you will observe that 
the spee’men I send you isa discardcd one, for it has been 
used until split, and rendered unfit for further service. 

“The pure ore is from Marquette, Jackson Mine, and is 
asa drop compared to the ocean. Dr. Joun ELzts, of 
New York, and myself visited the same, and he can in- 
form you of the extent and vastness, ete., etc. The other 
specimens are from various points of the copper range, 
and serve to illustrate and give you a gencral idea of the 
nature of the metal in its native state: one small piece 
‘from under the stamps’ contains native silver, and this 
is the form in which silver occurs on Lake Superior. 

“Trusting you will find them interesting and worthy a 
place in your Cabinet, I remain yours sincerely, 

«J. B. WAYNeE.” 

{As an interesting item in this connection, we add tho 
following on Ancient Mining: 

The Lake Superior Copper Range abounds in evidences 
of ancient mining, though all the work is rude in com- 
parison with the operations of the present day. 

In examining these old workings in ail parts of the 
mineral region, it is evident that they have been made at 
two different periods, by two different races of people, one 
of whom simply removed the soil, and by the agency of 
fire and their rude stone hammers have pounded out the 
small horns of copper that protruded from tho outcrop of 
the deposit. The others have sunk several fect into the 
rock, have driven in short levels, or rather burrowed into 
the rock a considerable distance. 

These works are probably the most ancient of the two, 
as the others have undoubtedly been made by the old 
Indian tribes, who used only the rudest of tools—stones 
gathered from the shore of the lake. Tho more ancient 
workers appear to have had some kind of tools with which 
they could cut copper and rock, and as many tools of 
copper have been found, in shape and size resembiing the 
chisels of the carpenter, it is quite reasona»le to suppose 
that they had some method of hardening copper until it 
could be used in the same manner as iron at the present 
day. 

With these tools they have worked into the rock a con- 
sideroblce distance, and have taken out large pieccs of 
m tallic copper. Inan old working at the Minnesota Mine 
a mass of six tons was found raised on skids 20 {cet below 
the surface, but it appears to bave been abandoned, This 
pit could not have been made by Indian workers as it was 
too deep for them to have been made by fire and stone 
hammers. 

[n all these workings a noticeable feature is the almost 
entire absence of the rude stone hammers, which are 
found in abundance in and around the pits made by the 
Indians showing pretty clearly that they had better tools 
to operate with than their suecessors. And their work is 
another evidence that they were a superior people to the 
Indians, though inferior to us. 

In cleaning out and digging pround these workings not 
a single stone bammer has been found, nor any trace of 
tne action of fire; and we can only suppose that they pos- 
sessed tools but little inferior to those now in use. These 
they must have had, for it is impossible to suppose these 
excavations in s>lid rock were made without the aid of 
tools of hard metal. But what that metal was, or how it 
was fashioned, we have not the slightest trace as yet. 
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ALEXANDER CAMPBELL NoT Drap.—The follow- 
ing note explains itself : 

I see by a notice in your Journat of this 
month that in an important item of news you 
are in error. On page 123 you speak of the 
death of ‘Dr. Alexander Campbell” as having 
taken place at Covington, Ky., on August 11. 
The Dr. Campbell who died there was Dr. Dun- 
can Campbell, President of Georgetown College, 
Ky. Alexander Campbell still lives at Bethany, 
Va., and is still at the head of the college there, 
at the age of seventy-six. 


In another particular you err. Alexander 
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Campbell founded no sect. The seven hundred 
thousand persons in the United States who ac- 
cept the Holy Scriptures as their faith, constitute 
no denomination. They exist only in separate 
congregations, united by no ecclesiastical ties 
into a distinct religious organization ; and espe- 
cially do they eschew the nickname that has 
been—as a mad-dog term—afiixed to them by 
those who have labored in vain to arrest a prog- 
ress in religious truth unknown te the history of 
human opinion since the infancy of Christianity. 

You may remember me as the principal of a 
female academy near Frankfort, Ky., which, in 
company with Dr. Buchanan, you visited in 
1833, when you made examinations of the pupils 
and of my family. Ialso read your Journat for 
some years. Very respectfully yours, P. 8. Fa, 
Minister to the Congregation of Christ in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

[Our notice was taken from a religious journal 
published in Ohio.--Ep. A. P. J.] 
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Lecturers on Purenotogy.—Never before was 
there so great a demand for lecturers and exam- 
incrs with sosmallasupply. The people are cry- 
ing out for ‘‘Light, light—more light!’’ and 
there are none, or very few, capable of imparting 
it. Whatis tobedone? This. Teachers, physi- 
cians, and preachers must study it and apply it. 
They must not turn away from it, and because 
of their own ignorance call it hard names. A 
fool, who lacks sense to comprehend, may cry out 
‘‘humbug,’’ but that is not argument. Sensible 
men and women are disposed to examine the 
subject, though at first it seems intricate and 
even difficult. But it may be easily learned by 
those who can become teachers, preachers, or 
physicians. A good English education, however, 
we consider indispensable to its successful prac- 

‘tice. Blockhcads, vagabonds, and pretenders 
may dabble in it to the disgrace of all concerned, 
and quacks can only be displaced by the genuine 
article. Let competent lecturers enter the field 
at once, and let others prepare. 





Wantep In Tun Soura.—-There is work for a 
number of purenologists, lecturers, and examin- 
ers in the Southern cities—Richmond, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Montgomery, Mobile, New Or- 
leans, Natchez, Vicksburg, Memphis, Nashville, 
and other places. These towns will soon fill up 
with an active, enterprising population, and they 
will want to avail themselves of any suggestions 
and advantages which Phrenology may have to 
offer. But who is there competent to occupy 


those fields? The two or three phrenologists. 


who divided their time between the North and 
the South are now either settled or fully occupied 
in other fields. The self-styled ‘‘ Doctors’ or 
‘* Professors’ have turned ‘‘ quacks’’—they were 
never anything else—and now go about filching 
moncy from the sick and infirm. But there is 
not at present in all the South a respectable 
phrenologist who can lecture and delineate char- 
acter acceptably! nor is there any part of the 
American continent where they are more needed. 


Even the more intelligent of the negroes in large 
numbers would patronize Phrenology and apply 
its teachings. When winter sets in, there will be 
a very large emigration from the North and from 
Europe to the South, and these would also be 
glad to have any reliable phrenological mission- 
ary among them. Only intelligent, Christian 
men are wanted. Who willgo? The harvest is 
ripe, the laborers are few, and the cry is for 
“Help! help!’ , 
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Ovr Privatn Crass.—We are encouraged with 
the prospect of having in January next a fine 
class composed of MEN who shall do honor to the 
eause of science, reform, and religion. We are de- 
termined to supersede and supplant the miserable 
quacks and pretenders who disgrace themselves 
and bring contempt ona noble science ; and the 
way to do it is to instruct and send competent 
men into the field. Before worthy lecturers and 
examiners, the impostors will disappear like fog 
before the sun. 

Again we say, those who would improve them- 
selves and help on the good work, may now have 
an opportunity to do so. 








Communications. 


COSMOGONY, 
AND THE IMMEDIATE POLAR REGIONS. 








Tux article of our correspondent ‘ B. F. F.,’’ 
in the September number of the Journat, has 
proved a decided ‘‘ success” in one respect, at 
least. It has attracted attention and has been 
read; in proof of which we have been deluged 
with communications concerning it—some com- 
mending and others criticising or opposing the 
theory advanced. We have room for only brief 
extracts from two or three of these well-meant 
articles, and do not think the subject can be very 
profitably discussed at present. The true way to 
settle the question in regard to the hole in the 
‘*hub,’’ is to go to the pole and look for it! 
For doing this, we commend the plan of our cor- 
respondent, Mr. Isaac P. Noyes, which follows : 

POLAR EXPLORATIONS. 
Provipencr, Sept. 5th, 1869. 

Mr. Eprror: I have read B. I. I’.’s article on 
‘¢ The Immediate Polar Regions,’’ which appear- 
ed in the September number of the Journat, 
and I take the liberty to propose to you a way 
by which I think we may gain more knowledge 
of this northern country. 

Many expeditions, fitted out at great expense, 
haye been made to the North Pole for the pur- 
pose of discovery ; yet we are still quite ignorant 
in regard to the Arctic regions. ‘These expedi- 
tions can not be called failures, because they have 
been of profit to the world, and have proved 
that the inhabitants of warmer latitudes can exist 
in those icy latitudes if provided with suitable 
food and raiment. 

Now that there has been so much interest in 
this subject, it is fully evident that the world 
desires to know more about this north country ; 
therefore why not be more practical in going to 
work to accomplish this desired object ? 

The previous expeditions have proved to us 
how useless it will be proceed further in the old 
way; therefore I propose to go by vessel, as 
others have done, as far north as possible during 
the summer months, and there unload the vessel 
or vessels, as the case may be, and build on shore 
a good substantial building, which will answer 
the double purpose of a store-house and dwelling 
—a warm place of shelter. This I think practi- 
cable ; for did not Dr. Kane build a small house 
on the shore for an observatory ? 

Having thus established a base of supplies, as 
soon as the vessel can be unloaded, I would have 
it rcturn, so as not to get frozen in. Plenty of 
building material should bo sent, ready to put 
up on arrival, so that there may be very little 
delay in providing a shelter. 

When the base of supplies is well established, 
I would establish dépots at suitable distances 
apart, as the party proceeds northward. It will 
be remembered by those who have read Dr. 
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Kane’s work, that it has been the practice of 
parties exploring those regions to establish dépéts 
a few days’ journey apart, but they merely de- 


_ posited their supplies, and covered them over with 


dirt, stones, snow, or whatever was at hand; 
now in place of these temporary dépéts, I propose, 
at each place or dépdt, to build a small comfort- 
able building, and leave at each of these buildings 
a suitable guard. Thus advance by degrees, and 
having, as all expeditions have had, dog trains, 
to keep up communications between the same. 

By this method I think we can accomplish our 
desired object, viz., obtain a full and complete 
knowledge of this country. As to the expense, 
would not the world pay liberally where there 
was a probability of something more certain than 
the expeditions undertaken in the old way could 
accomplish? They were very expensive, and 
there were many of them ; now, if it is desirable 
—and we have the best of reasons to think that it 
is—would not this be the cheapest as well as the 
most certain way of proceeding for favorable 
results? Very respectfully yours, 

ISAAC P. NOYES. 
OTHER WORLD MAKERS. 

Another correspondent has hunted up the 
following cosmogonal statistics : 

Ist. Leslie conceived the interior of the earth 
to be a hollow sphere filled with ‘‘an imponder- 
able fluid of enormous expansive force.”’ 

2d. The hollow sphere has been peopled with 
plants and animals, on which two small subter- 
ranean-revolving planets, Pluto and Proserpine 


* were supposed to shed a mild light. 


3d. A constant uniform temperature is sup- 
posed to prevail in these inner regions, and the 
air being rendered self-luminous by compression. 

4th. Near the North Pole, in 82° of latitude, 
an enormous opening is imagined, from which 
the polar light visible in Aurora streams forth, 
and by which a descent into the hollow sphere 
may be made; so powerful is the morbid incli- 
nation of men to fill unseen spaces with shapes 
of wonder, regardless of the counter-evidence of 
well-established facts. 

5th. Even the celebrated Halley, at the end of 
the 17th century, hollowed out the earth in his 
magnetic speculations ; a freely rotating subter- 
ranean nucleus was supposed to occasion by its 
varying positions the diurnal and annual changes 
of the magnetic declinations. L. H. 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. 

Mr. Adam Springfield, a Polish gentleman, 
residing at Jackson, Mich., gives us an account 
of a remarkable exhibition of the boreal lights, 
witnessed by him on the morning of August 9th, 
1865. He says: 


The day had been very warm and the atmos-~ 


phere sultry. We retired about eleven o’clock, 
having closed all the windows in anticipation of 
a thunder-storm. About one o’clock [I awoke 
from want of fresh air and got up to open a 
window, when I perceived a bright light in 
the north. Being a great admirer of the 
beauties and wonders of nature, I went out 
to see this phenomenon, when I was startled 
by the magnificence of the aspect. The electric 
flashes rushed with great velocity to a considcr- 
able height, reaching the angle of 90°. I called 
my wife tosee this ‘‘ Northern light.’’ Butthen, 
wonder of wonders! the flashes proceeded from 
all around, even from the south. After the 
elapse of an hour or so, the streams of electric 
light ascending from north and south met over 
our heads about 5° or 6° south of the zenith, 
where they formed serpent-like lines, such as two 
opposite streams of water would cause if they 
met like waves. This lasted till three o’clock. 
Now the curious circumstance in this case was 
that there were flashes of electric light ascending 
from the South Pole. They were not caused by 
reflection, for if that had been the case they 
would not have produced those curved lines of 
light where they met. Consequently this was a 
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Northern and Southern light. Now this corresponds 
perfectly with the supposition expressed by 
“B. F. F.”’ in the September Journat, for if the 
water rushes into the carth at both poles, then 
there is the same cause for a Northern as for a 
Southern light. A. 5. 


PER CONTRA. 
Another correspondent argues as follows : 


He (B. F. F.) states that ‘‘ while the matter 
composing this world was yct in a plastic state, it 
commenced revolving around a given axis, and 
the centrifugal force slightly overbalancing the 
centripetal, on account of the attraction of cohe- 
sion being weak, the soft mass receded a certain 
distance from the axis, till it was hardened by 
the cooling and drying process. In this way was 
formed a great hollow or tubular aperture within 
the globe.’’ 

Afterward he states that ‘‘there is no centri- 
fugal force at the axis’ (which is true), and this 
argument of his own upsets his whole thcory. 
For since there is no force at the axis to throw 
the material from it, how can the revolution of 
the earth form a tube right through the center ? 
and if it should or could, why would not this 
centrifugal force increase (the matcrial being 
farther from the center), and throw the earth all 
in pieces? Would it not seem more natural if 
the centrifugal force were so great that the sur- 
face would be extended from the center, but the 
ends of the axis approximate until the earth 
would assume the form of a great wheel, save 
the hole through the hub? 

It has been ealculated by some of our best 
philosophers, that the centripetal force cf the 
earth is about seventeen times greater than the 
centrifugal, and since we have no history of the 
days ever being shorter than at the present time, 
it is probable that the centrifugal force was never 
greater than now. If this be so, then what 
‘““B. F. F.’’ assumes to have made the carth 
tubular did not exist, hence I do noé think there 
is a hole through. F. D. L. 


Well, this is enough for the present, and all 
that our limited space will permit us to print. 


<4 9p ge 
CELIBACY—AN ANTI-SHAEKBR VIEW. 


Mr. Eprror—I should like the privilege of sug- 
gesting a few thoughts to our Shaker friends, 
through your Journal, upom some of their princi- 
ples as set forth in the August number of your 
excellent periodical. 

I think that when your Shaker correspondent 
presents the idea that celibacy was “the cross of 
which Jesus so often makes mention, and which 
occasioned him incomparably more hours of agony 
than any literal crucifixion,” she is as far from 


the facts in the case as Brigham Young when he 


tells us that Jesus had several wives. The ‘natu- 
ral relationships of earth” are ordained by God, 
and it is our duty as well as privilege to so recog- 
nize them, and purify them of selfishness. Every 
passion, faculty, and sentiment of our nature was 
made for the promotion and enlargement of our 
means of happiness. When each is exercised for 
its legitimate purpose, in harmony with all the 
others, it produces pure pleasure ; in quality cor- 
responding with the height of the faculty in the 
brain ; and in amount, proportioned to the num- 
ber of faculties exercised. It is the perversion 
of these elements of mind from their legitimate 
purpose to that of mere self-gratification, under 
the impulse of the abnormal force of one or more 
of them, that constitutes wrong or sin. The celf- 
denial of which Jesus speaks is the denial of this 
perverted action of man’s propensities and func: 
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tions ; and bearing the cross is bearing with un- 
daunted firmness the buffetings or persecutions 
which such self-denial brings. 

It is our duty to propagate our race, as well as 
to feed, clothe, and educate it. Is there any 
virtue in starving ourselves because others kill 
themselves with gluttony? Neither is there vir- 
tue “in the sacrifice of the nature” that calls us 
into the conjugal and parental relations, though 
others suffer untold agonies as a consequence of 
abnormal love oriust. Buta large portion of our 
race are unfit for the proper discharge of these 
duties, as they inherit in an abnormal degree, and 
through ignorance of the laws that govern them, 
are prepared to transmit to posterity, impurities 
that degrade and make them miserable, rather 
than purify, elevate, and rejoice thent. Such per- 
sons would benefit themselves and their race to 
become Shakers. But they never will. Is it 
right, then, for those who have faint glimpses of 
the wrongs of society from this quarter, to fly from 
their duty in this respect, and throw the respon- 
sibility of supplying the world’s nursery upon 
this class of individuals, thinking, that denying 
their God-given nature, and thus shirking the mo- 
mentous responsibilities connected therewith, is 
in harmony with the Divine Will? Surely, if it 
is the duty of any to enjoy the conjugal paren- 
tal relation, it belongs to those who, standing 
upon a high point, can discern the evils and 
wrongs that afflict society in this relation, and 
possess moral power to restrain themselves from 
the infliction of those evils. If our whole race 
were to become Shakezs it would soon disappear. 
Is not this sufficient evidence that in this respect 
they err, unless it is wrong for the race to exist? 


No evidence can be drawn from the history and 
sayings of Jesus to show that he condemned the 
marriage relation, or that celibacy was honored 
by him above the married relation, or that his 
temptations were in any way related to this sub- 
ject, only by sympathy with others who were the 
victims of the wrongs and errors that beclouded 
humanity in this matter, as well as in all others. 
His sympathies were linked with humanity at 
large. His mission was to teach and infuse the 
principles of universal love into our race—to 
show by both precept and example that to enjoy 
“ peace on earth and good-will to men,” we must 
not wrong others, must forgive the wrongs of 


others to us, and do all that we can to promote® 


the welfare of all. This was his great work. And 
his neglect to enter the married relation while 
doing it isno condemnation of that relation, or 
proof that we could do more good outside of that 
relation than init. Each individual must be his 
or her own judge in this matter. The wrong is 
not in the relation that we sustain, but in viola- 
ting the laws of Godin our nature. If we violate 
these, whether in the physical, social, mental, or 
moral department of our nature, we must suffer. 
If we obey them we shall be happy. WM. CLARK. 


MontIcEtio, Iowa. 
= 6 


Tur JourNnat in Scuoot.—aA school-boy writes : 
‘‘T must say that after having looked over the 
July number of the PareNnoroaicaL Journat, that 
I am perfectly satisfied it contains the best 
reading matter of any paper or journal I ever 


saw. It should be used in the public schools. 
It would teach the scholar to know himself. It 
teaches one the way to live; this is one reason 
why it is not admitted into the fashionable cir- 
cles of our day. Let it be as it may, I would 
rather miss anything else than the Journat,”’ 
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PHRENOLOGY FOR YOUNG MEN. 


[Wr commend the following plain matter-of- 
fact statement from the pen of a young man to 
other young men. What Phrenology has done 
for “A. H.”’ it will do for you, if you will but 
make it your guide as he has done. The path to 
usefulness and honor, if not to fame and fortune, 
is open to all, and our science points it out.] 

Mr. Eprrorn—Four years ago, to satisfy my 
curiosity, I dropped in at your old office, 308 
Broadway, was examined, and received a chart. 
As a proof that I have made some improvement, 
I will state that at the time of being examined, I 
was a “foremast Jack” on board a vessel lying 
at one of the wharfs, and my education consisted 
in being able to read, write, and cipher. I knew 
something of men and the world, but being some- 
what deficient in language, and my knowledge 
being unclassified, I could not get hold of what I 
knew to make use of it. 

I had studied Phrenology but a short time 
before I was fully convinced of its truths, and 
subsequent reading, observation, and reflection 
have constantly strengthened my convictions. 
Though I have read every work on Phrenology 
that I could get hold of, it was not these alone 
that convinced me of its truth; but reading and 
study on other subjects, such as history, physi- 
ology, mental and moral philosophy, etc., pro or 
con—has had the same tendency. 

At first I encountered scores of anti-phrenolo- 
gists, generally educated men, who “pitched 
into” me without mercy, offering all sorts of ob- 
jections, and asserting that Phrenology always 
led to materialism and skepticism. After stating 
one day that it was the best system of mental 
philosophy we have, I thought a preacher, who 
overheard, would annihilate me. 

“You say it is the best system of mental phi- 
losophy we have—I should like to know in what 
respects ?”’ 

I proceeded to explain, when he broke in— 

“You say it is good, which I doubt; but if itbe 
ever so good, there is not enough of it to be of 
much value. “Why,” said he, «I could learn 
all the bumps and their definitions and locations 
in a few hours, and that is all there is of Phre- 
tology.” 

I told him that he could also learn the Greek 
alphabet in a few hours, but be would not then 
be a Greek scholar ; and that Phrenology was as 
much more comprehensive than the Greek lan- 
guage as the whole human mind was than one 
faculty. More recently I have had less opposi- 
tion, and believe this useful science to be gaining 
fast among the American people. 

Let me relate a little more of my personal ex- 
perience, and then I will close. After becoming 
interested in Phrenology, and through that in 
education, I determined to change my vocation 
so that I should have better opportunities to train 
and develop my mind, and therefore prepared 
myself and commenced teaching a small district 
school, and may say that Iwas successful beyond 
the expectations of my friends or the district that 
engaged me. I taught and governed almost 
wholly upon phrenological principles. Since 
then, have taught several other schools with like 
success. Last year I attended school in Brooklyn, 
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teaching enough to pay expenses, and the coming 
school year, commencing September Ist, I shall 
do the same. Intend to dig along a few years in 
this way, and have now an intention of learning 
a profession, an acquisition that, four years ago, 
when coasting between Washington or Philadel- 
phia and the Eastern cities, Providence, Boston, 
etc., 1 had no more thought of ever possessing 
than of inheriting a million dollars, or of becoming 
President of the United States. 

Phrenology started and has encouraged me 
all along in my present course, and I hope in 
return that I shall be ablé to do something to 
promote this useful science, A. H. 
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TOBACCO—THE OTHER SIDE. 


Mr. Eprror—In a late number of the PHrENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL there was a communication on 
the injurious effects of tobacco, and as you have 
spoken of these injurious effects in previous num- 
bers, I thought it would be as well to say some- 
thing on the other side of the question. 

The first thing to be noticed is the use of to- 
bacco by foreigners—for instance, the English 
and Germans. 

As far as my observation goes, there are no 
healthier people in the world,- or longer lived. 
Second, the extent which laboring men use it, 
especially the Irishman. Third, the use of it by 


the Frenchmen, the half-breeds, and the Indians. 
These all use it to a fearful extent. If it is inju- 
rious, they would hardly live as long as they do, 
particularly the Frenchmen. It is quite a com- 
mon occurrence while at work, even at mowing, 
to see Frenchmen with pipes in their mouths, and 
I can truthfully say that of their waking hours 
they are smoking one-fourth of the time. It has 
also been said that it makes a man’s brains mud- 
dled ; any man that is used to smoking will tell 
you the contrary, and that it makes his thoughts 
clearer and more to the point. What is better to 
see than an old man, with white locks, sitting by 
his doorway on a summer evening smoking his 
pipe—in fact, it is the beaw ideal of meditation or 
reflection. Though not an old smoker myself, I 
can say that it has improved me wonderfully, 
changing me from a lymphatic temperament to a 
more bilious one, and therefore a more determined 
and go-ahead man than formerly, and I write this 
to get at the truth of the matter—to get the truth 
from those who have smoked and been convinced 
itisinjurious. I would add that the Frenchmen 
spoken of are properly Canadians, or “ Hab- 
itans.” G. A. K, 


Remarxs.—We cheerfully permit the other side 
to have a hearing; but must call our correspond- 
eht’s attention to the fact that the cases cited are 
far from proving that the use of tobacco is not 
hurtful. If he can show that other persons with 
the same original constitutions, external condi- 
‘tions, and habits in other respects, but who have 
abstained from the use of tobacco, are not more 
healthy and long-lived than the tobacco-users, he 
will have accomplished something. Cases are on 
record in which persons addicted to the habitual 
use of alcoholic liquors, or other poisons, have 
lived to an old age, but the fact can not be ac- 
cepted as proof of the benefit of such poisons. 
They lived in spite of their bad habits, and might 
have lived even longer had their habits been more 
in accordance with the laws of life. 

That smoking has a tendency to reduce corpu- 
lence and correct a tendency to a predominance 








of the lymphatic temperament, is doubtless true, 
but we fear that in this, as in many other cases, 
the remedy is worse than the disease. In refer- 
ence to the effects of tobacco upon the mental 
powers, we will simply quote the following, which 
we clipped from a scientific journal: 


Tosacco vs. IvreLtect.—The French have lately 
discovered a striking relation between the use of 
tobacco and insanity. The number of paralytic 
and demented patients has kept pace with the 
revenue from the weed, which is now upward of 
thirty millions of dollars per annum. M. Jolly, 
who has laid before the Academy of Science an 
elaborate paper on the subject, declares that * the 
immoderate use of tobacco, and more especially 
of the pipe, produces a weakness in the brain and 
in the spinal marrow, which causes madness.” A 
more definite statement is given by M. Bertillon, 
in the Union Medica/e, as the result of an investi- 
gation made in the Polytechnic School. in which 
102 of 160 advanced pupils were smokers. In 
the classification by merit one third or one fourth 
of the pupils in the higher classes were smokers, 
while in the lower series three fourths, and at the 
tail of the list four fifths were smokers. A com- 
parison was also made between sixty-six con- 
firmed smokers and sixty non-smokers, who en- 
tered the school. At the date of entering, the 
abstainers were found to stand 23 per cent. in 
advance of the smokers. After nine months of 
tuition, side by side, the non-smokers stood 30 per 
cent. in advance, having gained 13 per cent. on 
their fumigated competitors. This result is de- 
clared by M. Bertillon to be in accordance with 
the general experience of the Polytechnic School. 


<> $e 


GOOD ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 

[Our correspondent “ Maggie” is right; and if 
our young men will not listen to so fair a monitor, 
it will be useless for anybody else to admonish 
them. Hear her :] 


I would recommend the study of Phrenology 
to all young men; study it, investigate it; it will 
aid you in accomplishing all you undertake ; it 
will aid you in choosing eccupations for which 
you are best adapted, and it is a most sure guide 
in aiding you in choosing a good, kind companion 
for life. 

Now, perbaps, some of you may ask, ‘‘ Where, 
and to whom shall I go that I may attain a 
thorough knowledge of Phrenology?” Young 
man, I will tell you. Go to Messrs. Fowler & 
Wells, 389 Broadway, New York, and they will 
tell you what to study, and how you can gain a 
thorough knowledge of Phrenology. Subscribe 
for the PurenoLoGicaL Journal, and then you 
will soon learn what that true and useful science 
is. Young men, profit by the advice I have given 
you, and take my word for it, that ere long you 
will cheerfully reap the benefit. MAGGIE LEARY. 


——————  *§- ee 


A Goop Worp rrom A Supscriper.—WMessrs. Pub- 


lishers: Many thanks to you, gentlemen, for the - 


exceedingly entertaining, instructive, reforming, 
and ennobling matter that your paper comes to 
me freighted with. When I think of the many 
miseducated, but honest and well-meaning hearts 


into which the seed you are sowing is falling as 
good seed into good soil, and which, like good 
soil watered and warmed from heaven, will cause 
that seed to spring up and bear fruit, some fifty, 
some a hundred, and some a thousand fold, to 
the honor and glory of God and the happiness 
of the human race, I can not but exclaim from 
the fullness of my heart, Away with prejudice, 
superstition, dogmatism, narrow-mindedness, and 
every other impediment to the progress of man 
onward and upward, and let the truth have free 
course, run, and be glorified! I wish you great 
SUCCESS. 8. 0. G. 






















—— 
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Witerary dlotices. 


[All works noticed in Tok PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annexed.]} 








THOUGHTS ON THE FuTURE Crvi Poricy 


or Amrrica. By John William Draper, M.D., LL.D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1865. Price, $3. 


In his excellent work on “The Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe,” Dr. Draper has shown how the historical 
progress of nations illustrates the fact that social advance- 
ment is as completely under the control of natural law as 
is the bodily growth of an individual. In the present work 
he makes an application of the same principles to the case 
of America. It is a most timely and very interesting 
work. We are glad to see works of this class multiplied. 
They will help to lift the great social questions to which 
they relate out of the low sphere of partisan politics and 
place them on the plane of scientific discussion where, 
entirely above the artificial fogs in which the demagogue 
purposely involves everything, they can bo seen more 
clearly and investigated more dispassionately. There is a 
lack of fullness and thoroughness about this work which is 
to be regretted, but which is doubtless the result of a desire 
to meet promptly an existing popular demand and a conse- 
quent hasty preparation. It hardly fulfills the promise 
which its title-page seems to hold out, but is nevertheless, 
so far as it goes, a good book, and one which we could 
wish to see in the hands of every American citizen. 


SESAME AND Linizs. Two Lectures de- 


livered in Manchester in 1864. By John Ruskin, M. A. 
1. Of Kings’ Treasuries; 2. Of Queens’ Gardens. New 
York: John Wiley & Son. 1865. Price, $1. 


The reader who desires to know what is the subject of 
this book will study the title-page in vain. It is not a work 
on grain or flowers, and has little to say of those grand 
personages who are popularly supposed to sit on thrones, 
or of their treasuries or pleasure-grounds. The author has 
chosen words here apparently with the purpose of con- 
cealing rather than of announcing his subject. He wishes 
to take us by a winding-path to the proper point of view 
for seeing what he has to show. Well, we will no longer 
imitate his example. Mr. Ruskin here talks to us about 
books, and about the way we read them, or could or should 
read them; aud tkis he does in that quaint but elegant, 
poetical, and indescribably charming way which is so 
peculiarly his own; and the real instruction, the useful 
hints, the pregnant suggestions of which the book is so 
full are not the less valuable or practical because so at- 
tractively wreathed with the most beautiful flowers of 
speech. When one has read the book, he will be ready to 
admit that the title is a most fitting one after all. 


Liprary oF Mesmerism AnD Psycrot- 
ocy. In two vols. 12mo. 900 pp. $4 New York: 
Fowler and Wells, 389 Broadway. 


The New York eves says: “ This is a curious and yet a 
useful work. It treats at considerable length the philos- 
ophy of Mesmerism, of Fasciration, Electrical Psychology, 
the Science of the Soul, etc., etc. These themes have 
served alike for the ridicule of would-be savants and for 
the contemplative study of earnest philosophers. Much 
light is yet needed on these subjects; but as time passes 
knowledge increases, and points which are to-day doubt- 
ful or obscure will to-morrow be plain as the sunlight. 
.The mysteries of one generation are the every-day truths 
of the next.” 

[I' is not claimed that the whole subject is exhausted in 
those two volumes, but it is claimed that the best light to 
the date of writing is given therein. How to Mesmerize, 
How to Fascinate, and How to Psychologize, with fact, 
philosophy, and suggestion, is included in the work.] 


Tur Strver SunpEAM: A Practical and 


Theoretical Text-Book on Sun-Drawing and Photo- 
graphic Printing. By J. Towler, M.D. New York: 
for sale by Fowler and Wells. Price, $1 75. 


This work is not simply the production of an accom- 
plished scholar, but of one who has worked out to a prac- 
tical issue the greater part of what he describes. In the 
space of some four hundred 12mo pages we have one of 
the completest manuals of photography that have been 
issued. It embraces every branch of the art, the processes 
in daily use being treated in minute detail, while the less 


popular or necessary branches are stated with clear 
brevity; and we have here a mass of matter which has 
been collected, appreciated, digested, and arranged, so 
that it comes before the reader with clearness, force, and 
freshness. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SEVENTY YEARS. By 
Mrs. John Farrar, author of “The Young Lady’s 
Friend,” ete. Ticknor & Fields, 1865. $1 50. 


In this volume are garnered the recollections of a long 
and distinguished literary life. The author’s sketches of 
many eminent literary personages in the Old World are 
written in a peculiarly pleasing style, and abound in 
anecdote aud incident. Among the many notables whom 


it was the author’s good fortune to meet and know, may 


be mentioned Mrs. Barbauld, Mr. ana Mrs. Opic, Benjamin 
West, Lord Nelson, Crabbe, Joanna Baillie, Miss Edge- 
worth, George Combe, and Mrs. Somerville. 


A TRrEAtise on THE ARTIFICIAL Propa- 


GATION OF CERTAIN Kinps or Fisr3; with the descrip- 
tion and habi's of such kinds as are the mast suitablo 
for Pisciculture. By Theodatus Garlic, M.D. Cleve- 
land: Thomas Brown. Price, $1. 


This work has been several years in print, but is not so 
widely known as it should be. The subject is one not 
only of great scientific interest, but of vast practical im- 
portance, and Dr. Garlic has treated it in a way to make 
the information he gives at once available to those who 
desire to stock their ponds or streams with the most desir- 
able kinds of fish. 


Tue Traprer’s Guipe; A Treatise on 


the Capture of the Fur-Bearing Animals. By 8. New- 
house. With Iilustrations. Tor sale by Fowler and 
Wells, New York. Price, 75 cents. 


Trapping is a most attractive pursuit !o the enterprising 
young man, and in some portions of our c untry can be 
made a very profitable one. Here is a book, which can 
be carried in the pocket or the knapsack, in which may 
be found all the necessary information for the tyro, with 
much that more experienced sportsman may profit from. 
Every boy who traps for musk-rats and minks on the 
streams of his neighborhood should have it. It will tell 
him what traps to buy, where and how to set them, how 
to cure the skins, etc. 


First Lessons In Enearuisn GRAMMAR. 


By Simon Kerl, A.M. New York: Ivison, Phinney, 
Blakeman & Co. Price, 50 cents. 


This is a well-meant and partially successful attempt to 
simplify and make attractive to children the almost uni- 
versally abominated study of English Grammar. All such 
attempts should be encouraged ; but a truly rational book 
of ‘* First Lessons’ in our good old English tongue remains 
to be written. 


Graprs.—George W. Campbell, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, sends vs his excellent “ Descriptive Catalogue 
of Hardy Native Grape Vines.” It embraces all the 
favorite varieties suited to a northern climate, all of which 
are offered at reasonable prices. Address as above. 

Frowrermne Burss.—James_ Vick, 
Rochester, N. Y., publishes a handsome ‘Catalogue of 
Hardy Flowering Bulbs, and Guide to the Flower Garden 
for the Autumn of 1865,” for which address him, inclosing 
10 cents. 


New Music.—Horace Waters, No. 
481 Broadway, New York, has just published, “ Dixie 
Doodle,” by W. H. Stevens; ‘Sweet Love, Good-night 
to Thee,” a ballad, by J. L. Hatton; ‘* Too Late to Marry,” 
by R. T. Pratten; “Lily of the Valley,” mazurka, by 
Sydney Smit»; ‘* Were [ But His Own Wife,” a ballad, by 
Mrs. E. A. Parkhurst. 

W. Jennings Demorest sends us “Beau Monde Quad- 
rille,’ arranged by H. B. Dodworth ; “The Whip-poor- 
will Song,” by H. Mailard; ‘“‘ Water Lily Polka,” by T. 
Moeling; and “ We Never Can Forget,” by Henry Tucker, 
words by Mrs. M. A. Kidder. The last is a billad of 
Andersonville Prison Pen, and both words and music are 
full of true pathos. 

[We look for a great revival of musical talent in America, 
“now that the war is over,” and doubt not the best in- 
spirations of the composers will take shape in the produc- 
tion of a higher and better class of music. We are 
decidedly a music-lovying people, and may lead the world 
in this divine art.] 











New Pustications.—Among the late 
issues of the press not elsewhere noticed in these pages, 
we may mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and degrees valu- 
able or interesting: 

Tur Inon Furnact; or, Slavery and Secession. By 
Rey. John H. Aughey, a Refugee from Mississippi. With 
steel Portrait and Illustrations. 12mo. Price, $1 25. 

Man, Moran and PuysicaL; or, The Influence of 
Health and Disease on Religious Experience. By Rev. 
Joseph H, Jones, D.D. Anew edition. 12mo, $! 75. 

Lovis Napoxron the Destined Monarch of the World 
and Personal Antichrist foreshown in Prophecy to confirm 
a Seven Years’ Covenant with the Jews about or soon 
after 1864-5, and subsequently to become completely 
supreme over England and most of America, and all 


_Christendom, until he finally perishes at the Battle of 


Armageddon, about or soon after 1872-38. With Diagrams 
and Maps. By Rev. M. Baxier. 12mo. Price, $1 25, 

Ovr Soorat Hrattu. A Discourse. By Garth Wilkin- 
son, M.D. 8vo. pp. 88. Paper, 25 cents. 

A Manvau or Zootocy rer Sonoors, CoLLeGEs, AND 
THE GENERAL Reaper. By Sanborn Tenney, A.M., author 
of “‘ Geology,” etc. 12mo. pp. xii., 540. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$2 50. 

Tuoveuts on THE DratH or Littie Curtpren. By 
Samuel Ireneus Prime, D.D. With an Appendix selected 
from various Authors. New and enlarge! Edition. 16mo, 
pp. 170. New York. Cloth, #1 50. 

Tar Law anp Practice in Cryin AcTIoNs, AND Pro- 
CEEDINGS IN JUSTICES’ COURTS AND ON APPEALS TO TIIR 
Cousty Courts, In THE STATA or NEw Yorxk, EvC. By 
William Wait, Counselor at Law. In Two Volumes, 
Vol. 1, 8vo. pp. Ixxi., 1179. Sheep, $7 50. 

Four Years ix Serczessra. Adventures within and 
beyond the Union Lines, embracing a great variety of 
Facts, Incid. nts, and Romunce of the War, ete., ete. By 
Julius Henri Frowne, Special War Correspondent of the 
Tribune. 8vo. pp. vi. 450. Tlustrated Cloth, $2 50. 

Tuer Srorer Servicr, THE FIELD, THE DUNGEON, AND 
var Escars. By A. T. Richardson, Tribune Correspond- 
ent Svo. pp. 512. Llustrated. Cloth, $3; Sheep, $3 50. 

BeLtLe Boyp in CAMP AND Prison. Written by herself 
(Mrs. Hardinge.) With an Introduction by George 
Augustus Sala. 12mo. pp. 464. Cloth, $1 75. 

Tor OrtentTaL CaurcH AND THE Latin. By James 
King, upward of Forty Years Missionary in Palestine and 
Greece. 16mo. pp. 184, Cloth, 75 cents. 

®ur Artist In CusaA.—A pocket volume of sketches, 
mostly comic, illustrating the adventures and incidents 
of a visit to the West Indies in 1865. By George W. 
Carleton. With 50 drawings on wood. Beautifully print- 
ed on tinted paper, and handsomely bound in cloth. 
Price, $1 50. 

CycLopa£pIA AND RueGister oF Important Events oF 
tur YEAR 1864, Embracing Political, Civil, Military, and 
Social Affairs, Public Documents, Biography, Statistica, 
Commerce, Finance, Literature, Science, Agriculture, and 
Mechanical Industry. $6. 

Tur Renewat or Lire; Lectures, chiefly Clinical. 
Thomas King Chambers, M.D. $5. 


By 


Tur Arrantic Monraty is getting 
into bad repute. The New York Christian Advocate and 
Journal says of it: 


“ As a literary magazine it is worthy of all praise, and as 
such it is an honor toi's publishers and to the whole country. 
But of ils theological and religious character no orthodox 
Christian, no believer in the great and saving verities of 
our holy relizion, can spe:k with favor. It is in fall sym- 
patby with the extreme unevangelical wing of the Unita- 
rians of Boston, and its columns are not untfrequently filled 
and reeking not only with godless humanitarianism, but 
also with offensive attacks upon the orthodox faith. Its 
reputation in this particular was early fixed by Dr. Holmes’ 
‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’ tals, and more recent- 
ly it has been the vehicle by which ‘ Gail Hamilton’ bas 
brought many of her off-nsive and impure vagaries before 
the public. We regret that a work etberwise so excellent 
should be so full of the dangerous, though insidious poison 
of liberalism, which is the modern euphemism for doc- 
trinal licentiousness.” 


[Now for some hot shots from Holmes and Hamilton. 
Whit have they to say for the faith which they lack? Of 
the smart little doctor if may be said that his theology, like 
his head, is very small in the middle, and short at both 
ends; and the idea of holding him up as the representa- 
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tive of either American literature, or anything else, is per- 
fectly preposterous. But neither the Adlantic Monthly 
nor its offspring, the “ Young Folks,” is dependent for its 
reputation or usefulness on infidels, skeptics, or popivjays.] 


Tur Great West. Travelers’, Emi- 


grants’, Miners’, and Settlers’ Guide and Hand Book to 
the Western, Northwestern, and Pacific States and Ter- 
ritories. With a full and accurate account of their Min- 
eral and Agricultural Resources, Climate, Soil, etc., ac- 
compazied by a map, showing the best routes to the Gold 
and Silver Mines, and a complete Table of Distances, etc. 
To which are added copies of the United States Home- 
stead Law, and the Mining Laws of the respective 
States, Compiled from the latest official sources, by Ed- 
ward H, Hall, author of “Ho! for the West,” “ Western 
Gazeiteer,” ete. 1vol.12mo. Paper cover, 5) cents. Sent 
free by mail on receipt of price. Address this Office. 


“ S\WrerentIne.”—W ould you know all 
about making sugar? Read the “ Sorgo Journal,” pub- 
lished at $2 a year, 116 Main Sireet, Cincinnati, Ohio. It 
is the only serial in America devoted to the Northern cane 
and sugar beet enterprise. 


PRoceEDINGS OF THE Saratoga Na- 
TIONAL TEMPERANCE CONVENTION, held last August at 
Saratoga, have been published in a handsome pamphlet 
of $6 pages, containing addresses and papers as follows: 
“Temperance and Religion,” by the Rey. Dr. Chickering 5 
“ Prohibition,” by the Rev. Dr. Newell; ‘‘ National Tem- 
perance and Tract Publication House and Depository,” 
by Mr. James Black; ‘The Effects of Alcohol as a 
Medicine,” by Charles Jewett, M.D.; “The Prohibitory 
Movement in Great Britain,” by the United Kingdom 
Alliance ; also reports of speeches by Gov. Buckingham, 
Documents by Rev. John Pierpont, Rey. T. L. Cayler, 
Gerrit Smith, and others are included. The pamphlet 
also embodies the roll of the Convention, with the churches 
and other organizations represented, and the whole affuir 
forms undoubtedly a very valuable Temperance document. 
For sale at this office. Sent, post paid, for 30 cents. 


Lincotn AND Jounson.—The best 
portraits we have seen of Mr. Johnson and his martyred 
predecessor are those of Mr. J. W. Dodge, the painter of 
the likeness of Washington elsewhere noticed. That of 
the present chief magistrate was painted from life in 
Washington during the last spring, and is pronounced a 
most striking likeness. The face certainly Jooks like that 
of the intelligent, honest, firm, brave, magnanimous, and 
benevolent patriot that we take Mr. Johnson to be. Photo- 
graphic copies taken in the highest style of the art and of 
imperial size are now for sale and may be ordered through 
this office (price, $3), as may also that of Mr. Lincoln, 
which is of the same size and in the same style, and 
represents the late President as he looked during the last 
year of his administration. It is pronounced by every- 
body who knew him to be as nearly perfect as a portrait 
can well be. 


Joun Brown.—About the time of his 
trial and execution there was a small photograph of John 
Brown published and pretty widely circulated, The like- 
ness before us is enlarged from the original picture taken 
from life, and is painted by J. W. Dodge. That picture 
is now photographed, and is 11 by 14inches, Aside from 
the interest connected with this extraordinary man’s 
history, the likeness is a most excellent one of the man, 
and a fine work of art as well. We have seen nothing 
which seems to do justice to the original so well as this, 
for we happened to know him for ten or twelve years. 
Whatever may be thouzht of John Brown in other 
respects, it may safely be affirmed of him that he was a 
brave man. He may have been a fanatic, and warped by 
the injuries inflicted upon himself and family by the 
“border ruffians” in Kansas; but his best friends, his 
intimate associates claim that he was not deranged, that 
he was not warped, that he was a kind of Moses to lead 
an oppressed people from the land of bondage. He 
doubtless so regarded himself, His portrait will be given 
in our new work on “ Physiognomy.” 

Mr. Dodge has done the world a service in producing 
this fine picture. It sells for three dollars, and may be 
ordered, if our friends wish it, through this office. 
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Goop Books ror Youne PEOPLE AND 
FOR THE MORE AGED AS WELL.—To meet the inquiry for a 
series of the best miscellaneous religious books, we have 
prepared the following list, which embraces such as all 
may read with pleasure and profit. They—one or all—will 
be sent, prepaid by post, on receipt of price, from this office. 


MINISTERING CuttDREN: A Story showing how even a 
Child may be as a Ministering Angel of Love to the Poor. 
Illustrated. $1 50. 


Tue Oxssect or Lire: A Narrative illustrating the In- 
sufficiency of the World, and the Sufficiency of Christ. 
With four Illustrations, §1 25. 


Tue Mrnistry or Lirg. By Maria Louisa Charlesworth, 
Author of “ Ministering Children,” etc. With Illustra- 
tions. $1 25. 


YounG Man’s Counsetor. By D. Wise, D.D. $1. 
By D. Wise, D.D. $1. 
By D. Wise, D.D. Largel6mo. $1. 
Lives MADE SUBLIME By Fariro AND Works. $1 25. 
$1 25. 


Exites 1n Babyion; or, the Children of Light. 
Illustrations. $1 25. 


Fatuer’s Cominc Home. A Story of the Christie 
Family, and What they Did to Welcome their Father 
Home. By the Author of ‘Weldon Woods,” ete. Four 
Illustrations. $1. 

ADVENTURES or A Misstonany; or, Rivers of Water in 
a Dry Place. Being an Account of the Introduction of the 
Gospel of Jesus into South Africa, and ef Mr. Moffat’s 
Missionary Travels and Lubors. Hight Illustrations, $1 25. 


Youne Lapy’s CounsEeLoe. 
Patu or Lire. 


Epiru Vrernon’s Lirr-Worx. Large 16mo. 
Seven 


Tue SILVER CASKET; or, the World and its Wiles. By 
A. L.O. E. Three Illustrations. $1. 


Dora Hamiiton; or, Sunshine and Shadow. ‘5 cents. 


Srtran: A Story of the Days of Martyrdom in England 
three hundred years ago. Five Illustrations. $1. 


PrirasantT Patuways; or, Persuasives to Early Piety. 
Containing Explanations and Illustrations of the Beauty, 
Safety, and Pleasantness of a Religious Life; being an 
Earnest Attempt to persuade Young People of both Sexes 
to seek Happiness in the Love and Service of Jesus Christ. 
By Rev. Daniel Wise, D.D. Steel engravings. $1 25. 

HippEn Treasure; or, the Secret of Success in Life. 
By Miss Sarah A. Babcock, Author of “‘Itinerant Side.” 
Illustrated. $1. : 


Srory or a Pocket Brsix. A Book for All Classes of 
Readers. Illustrated. $1 25. 


Lire AMONG Tar CHooraw Inp1ans. By Benson. $1 75. 
CurisTiAN Puitosopner. The Connection of Science 


and Philosophy with Religion. By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 
Abridged. 18mo. 55 cents. 

CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE AND MENTAL OULTURE. 
Olin, D.D. 18mo. 30 cents. 

Dratu-Bep Scenes. Dying with and without Religion. 
By Rev. D. W. Clark, D.D. 12mo. $1 75. 


Lirror Dr. ADAM CLARKE. New. By J. W. ETHERIDGE, 
M.A. 12mo. $1 75. 

CoMMENTARY ON MattHew AND Mark. 
Whedon, D.D. 12mo, $1 75. 

Firesips Reapine. Five volumes. Traits and Anec- 
dotes of Birds and Fishes; Do. of Animals; Historical 
Sketches; Travels and Adventures; True Tales for the 
Spare Hour. By D. W. Clark, D.D. 16mo. $4 50. 

Lire AND Worx or Earnest Men. By W. K. Tweedie, 
D.D. 12mo. $1 75. 

IMPROVEMENT oF Society, by the General Diffusion of 
Knowledge. By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 18mo. 55 cents. 

Love In Marriace: An Historical Study. Lady 
Rachel Russell. By Guizot. Translated from the French 
by Marguerite O. Stevens. Gilt edges. $1 25. 

Lire amone THE Inprans. By Rev. J.B. Finley. $1 75. 
By D. W. Clark. 75 cents. 


ForMATION oF A MANLY CuaractTer. A Series of Lec- 
tures to Young Mea. By George Peck, D.D. 5 cents. 


50 ets. 
By 


By 8. 


By D. D. 


MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 


REMARKABLE EXAMPLES OF Mora. RECOVERY. 
An excellent work. 


$1. 


Tuer SuccressruL MERCHANT. 
Rey. W. Arthur, A.M. 16mo. 
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“ PHRENOLOGY ON THE Brarn.”—An 








“enthusiastic co-worker in the field cf Phrenology and 


reform writes us that her friends charge her with having 
“ Phrenology on the Brain,” and that unless it be removed, 
“she will fetch up in an insane asylum.” We are re- 
quested to prescribe. Her case may be dangerous; but 
on the homeopathic principle of stmilia stmilibus cuwran- 
tur we recommend a perusal of ‘* Comb(e) on the Head,” 


sy morning, noon, and night—an hour atatime. If this 
fails to produce relief, we should advise “ matrimony” for 
muiden | dies, and ‘* Low to Behave” for younger persons. 
A copy of “The Turkish Bath” would be useful for both 
sexes. All other means failing, we recommend—not a 
looking-glass, but—a‘‘ Mirror of the Mind,” sent by return 
post for a three-cent stamp. 


“ HATING ON THE Raru.”—One of the 
most cconomical and convenient arrangements yet intro- 
duced is Tut Traveter’s Luncw Baa, advertised in this 
JOURNAL, It will be extensively used by all women and 
children, as well as by men, who care for health, comfort, 
and money. Railway eating-houses must now cultivate 


eivility and other graces, or the patent Lunch Bag will 
spoil the business. Let us see; we three, wife, friend, 
and self, require No. 2, which contains enough to list us 
several hundred miles, when we may replenish. We take 
our time to eat, and need not scramble like so many 
quadrupeds at the trough. Get a patent Lunch Bag. 


Work ror Women.—A very useful 
association has been formed in New York city under the 
title of * The Working Woman’s Protective Union.” It is 
situated at No. 80 White Street, one door east of Broadway, 
Mrs. C. M. Brooks is superintendent. The object of this 
association is to procure situations for working women in 


all departments of iedustry except household service. In 
trades or other employments which give promise of fair 
remuneration their services will be grateful'y rendered. 

This association is worthy of the encouragement. of all 
our citizens, and it should be made at once avaijable for 
the employer and.employee. 


“TRUE IN GENERAL, BUT NOT IN 
Deraiu,”—This is said of Phrenology by those who have 
a “general” knowledge of it, but who have not yet 
mastered its “details.” What we claim is simply this, 
that Phrenology—as a part of physiology—is true. We 
can demonstrate it, have demonstrated it over and over 
agin, as that which we do know, and which others may 
alsoknow. Is astronomy true in * general” and not true 
in “ detail?” or is it better understood in general than in 
detail? The same may be said of all subjec s, all persons. 
A thorough knowledge of anytbing is essential to the ac- 
ceptance of its details. 

An AERIAL OBSERVATORY.—We now 
have, in New York, such an observatory as can be enjoyed 
no where else in America, if indeed in the world. It is 
nothing more nor less than a magnificent balloon, held to 
earth by strong ropes two thousand feet long. When in- 
flated, it costs for gas alone to fill it, one hundred dollars, 
It has a lifting power, when filled, of several tons, and a 
small car is attached to it, in which parties may be seated 
and gently elevated into the sky—sometimes above the 
clouds, The sensation is most exhilarating! One feels 
light as air, and disinclined to come down; but the signal 
is finally given, and by the aid of horse-power we are 
dragged down to earth. Prof. Lowe, the proprietor, bas 
made several hundred ascensions, attached and detached, 
and has never yet met with the slightest accident, though 


when inthe Government service, and near Southern battle- 
ficlds, his balloon was a target for rebel bullets. We have 
examined his head and found large Cautiousness, which 
made us feel quite safe when bigh in his aerial observa- 
tory. We commend this as the most satisfactory pleasure 
excursion one can take at the same cost. 


PHRENOLOGY AND THEOLOGY.—A cor- 
respondent writes us as follows : ; 


Prviniry Hatt, MEADVILLE, CrAwrorp Co., PENN., 
September 28, 1865. 

Messrs. FowLer AND WELLS—Sirs: Believing a knowl- 
edge of Phrenology bas a tendency to make men better 
and more reli.ious, Iam bappy to inform you there are 
two min at this institution studying theology who have 
been practical phrenologists. Yours truly, mM. v. B. 8. 

P. 8.—Your Journals are perused with interest by all 
the students here. 


[They will succeed as clergymen all the better for having 
learned Phrenology, and if gifted with average natural 
ability, we may predict for them the best success.] 


<> 
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Questions oF ‘‘GenERAL Inrerest’’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no spuce to gratisy 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest wili 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“next number.” Your “ Best Tnoucuts” solicited. 

An Orprr For Books, Journats, eéc., must be 
aritien on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart. 
ment—To CoRrrESPONDENTS—and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. 





Love or Lirr.—My organ of Vitativeness is not 
large enough; how shall I increase the size and power of 
the organ? Ans. Try to recognize the value of life, and 


have always fresh plans that may require years to ripen and 
finish them. Some people as soon as they come to middle 
life or begin to be forty or fifty years of age, take the Scrip- 
tural text literally, “Set thy house in order,” and get their 
funeral robes made, and begin to narrow off life and its af- 
fairs as a knitter does a stocking. They are constantly 
counting on about how long they may be expected to live, 
and they decline to engage in this or that because they 
may not live to complete it—just as if a man were to do 
nothing or commence nothing that he may not live to 
finish. One might as well not contribute toward the 
building of a road or a bridge that he did not expect to 
live tosee completed, so that he might use it as well as oth- 
“ers. Itissaid that Methuselah, at the age uf 500 years, was 
scen plauting a tree, and some youngsters but two or 
three hundred years old seeing it, said to him, * Why, at 
your advanced age, do you planta tree?” He wisely an- 
swered, “I may live to sit under its shadow and eat of its 
fruit.” The story goes on to relate that he did live not 
only to sit under its shadow, but to see it grow old and 
die. It is never too late to begin to do good, and if people 
would cherish the idea of ministering to the wants of the 
health, and keep themselves full of activity and usefulness 
every day of life, they would thereby foster and cultivate 
the love of life. A life that is not good for anything to 
anybody else is hardly worth cherishing to the individual 
who carries so worthless a thing. The right view to 
take, and the right feeling to cultivate is, to act as though 
you expected to live always, Let men be well harnessed 
in an undertaking, be it speculations or charities which he 
wishes to forward and foster as a means of ripening him 
for a better life hereafter, and he will not be in any hurry 
to go, but will cherish life. —— 
SomMNAMBULISM—SLEEp-W ALKING.—What is the 
cause of this singular practice on the part of persons? 
Ans. Some walk on high and difficult places; others do 
work of various kinds—sewing, writing, etc., in utter 
‘ darkness. It is not easy to give an answer to such a 
question satisfactorily to one’s self; that it is done is 
maiter of histcry. Dreaming may be called a mystery— 
some persons remember them, others do not. Persons 
talk in their sleep, and sometimes sing or hold conversa- 
tion for an hour or two with different peopl. Some 
utterly forget the whole matter—others remember it, but 
call it a dream. Somnambulism is simply a dream put 
into execution—arising from an active condition of the 
brain, which produces in it merely a mental transaction, 
or vision, or experience, while the actual practical expe- 
rience of the body sympathizes with the dreaming mind, 
and does the work. This may not seem an explanation: 
“we do not expect to give one. This is one of the great 


mysteries, the unsolved facts of this life of ours—while a 

_ hundred questions which people suppose are settled that 
belong to the physiological sy tem can not be answered 
any more than the question before us; but familiarity 
with the grovth of tue system, with digestion, assimila- 
tion, the power of vision, und the various mental pro- 
cesses are so much more common than somnambulism, 
that people wonder at ihe latter, and without stopping to 
think, do not wonder ut all at the former. Sce the Library 
of Mesmerism and Psychology for an elucidation of this 
subject. 
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Froripa.—The Spaniards call Easter Sunday 
“ Pascua Florida.” On this day was Florida discovered ; 
hence its name. St. Lawrence (Gulf) was discovered on 
the day named in commemoration of St. Lawrence the 
martyr. Mont Real (royal mount), so named by Cartier, 
the discoverer. St. Angustine, the oldest settlement in the 
United Statcs by more than forty years, was named from 
the day on which the Spaniard Melendez first saw land. 
New England was named by John Smith, of Virginia 
memory, in 1614. Maryland, after Henrietta Maria, the 
wife of Charles I, Virginia, called the Old Dominion, 
from having invited Charles II. to be king of it in his 
exile. Cahohalatca, river of mountains. Shatemuc, In- 
dian name of North River. Hudson River, from Hen- 
drick Hudson. Elizabethtown, N. J., from Elizabeth, 
wife of Sir George Carieret. 


Swomane.—Tun Moov.—Brarprep Women.—Is 
it more dangerous to go in swimming in “dog days” than 
at other seasons? Ans. No, except from remaining in 


the water too long, or in not keeping up sufficient action 
to keep from getting chilled. During the dog days, ¢. e., 
between July 25 and the 1st of September, the system is 
relaxed by heat, and the pores being open, one gets a 
chill from being in water colder than the air. During 
that season one is more likely to have diseased conditions 
than at any other season. The moon may have an influe 
ence on the growth of plants, etc., but there is more \ im 
thin philosophy or fact in the matter. The beard wh.ch 
is sometimes secn on women’s faces has a cause, as the 
lack of it on the faces of men hasacause. We recommend 
no nostrum to remove such excess of growth, nor do we 
believe that any nostrum will make a luxurious pair of 
whiskers grow in six weeks or six months, on a beardless 
face. 

SprcoraAL Provipence.—This term as ordinarily 
employed signifies such an interposition of divine power 
as to regulate events or procure actions and results that 
would not ordinarily occur under general providence. 
This may be done by means of impressions upon the 
minds of men, leading them to act so as to procure results 
that mere personal, human reason would not dictate at 
the time. This influence is supposed to be interjected 
upon bad men’s actions in such a way as to bring good 
out of evil. Joseph said to his brethren who sold him into 
Egypt, “ Ye meant it for evil, but God meant it for good.” 
Again, it is said “The wrath of man shall praise Him, 
and the remainder of wrath will He restrain.” 


Turkisn Batru.—In this bath a perspiration is 
first produced by a dry heat of about 140° Fahr., by which 
the entire system is relaxed and morbid matter of the 
system thrown off through the pores of the skin. On ac- 
count of its dryness, it is believed to be more effective 
than hot water, steam, or vapor baths. For particulars 
see a new book just published, “The Turkish Bath,” 
price post-paid 50 cents. It may be had at this office. 


Morrvs Powrr —Many attempts have been 
made to apply galvanism and electricity as motive power 
to machinery, but without practical success. 


Hatr Surrts.—Is it proper to write a letter on 
a half sheet of note or letter paper toastranger? Ans. 
Ordinarily, we should say no; but in times like these, 
when the ravages of war have desolated the land, and 
when materials from which paper is made are scarce, and 
when high prices prevail, it is perfectly justifiable to 
economize. The Government first suggested the use of 
“half sheets,” when they would'contain the matter to be 
written, as a matter of economy. We shall take no offense 
when our patrons write us on “half sheets.” Nor shall 
we hesitate to observe the same rule when writing to 
others. 

Mrsmenists.—Is the character of mesmcrists 
peculiar to individuals of a certain class? if not, can in- 
struction be given to any one so that he may become a 


successful mesmerist ? When, and by whom, was this art 
discovered? Ans. Some persons have more magnetic 


power than others, and they influence people when they 
come into their presence. Some, without good looks or 
pleasant manners, seem to carry everybody with them. 
They may be neither wise nor good, but they sway an in- 
fluence; others, who are both wise and good, can never 


| make people obey them, sympathize with them, or do 


what they wish. Those who have the greatest amount of 
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magnetic power with certain physical conditions are able 
to magnetize ; others are not, and no course of instruction 
would enable those deficient in this respect to magnetize 
others. Those who have the natural power can be in- 
structed so as to be more effective. The discovery of 
what is denominated Mesmerism is attributed to the man 
whose name it bears, viz., Dr. Freperio ANTHONY MEs- 
MER, and was developed, at least was in vogue, in Europe 
as early as the year 1778. The New Library of Mesmer- 
ism and Psychology, noticed in another column, gives de- 
tailed and practical instruction in the art. 


Memory.—How is it that some persons will 
commit to memory very rapidly and forget the same very 
soon, while others will commit with equal rapidity and re- 
tain the same for years? 4s. The first has a susceptible 


but nota strong nature. Impressions are easily made and 
easily cffaced, The recond has a stronger temperament, 
which gives retentiveness, and a clear, strong, perceptive 
intellect, which gives facility for acquiring knowledge. 


Loaic.—Is the study of logic an aid in the 
cultivation of the intellectual faculties? or, like mnemonics, 
does it assist without strengthening? Will you name a 
a good work on logic? Ans. It does both—it cultivates 


the intellectual faculties, and it assists them by giving 
them a rule or method of action. We name Tappan’s 
work on logic as a good one. Price $1 75. 


WomAN AND Penception.—We often hear it 


stated that woman has larger perceptives and man larger 
reflective organs, yet it seems to me that this is not the 
case. Ans. The observing organs are generally relatively 


larger than the reasoning organs, in woman ; besides, her 
mind works by intuition, by a kind of mental grasp, not 
by logical reflection. 





RrspmeLance To Parents.—How do you dcter- 
mine whether a child resembles its father or mother? 


Ans. In general, we may say that there are certain 
phrenological developments naturally larger in the femi- 
nine head, and others naturally larger in the masculine 
head. There are certain forms of body appertaining to 
each, and there are certain developments of the features 
most common in men, and others in women, but we have 
not room here for an extended explanation of it. The 
discussion will be taken up at another time, and the 
“why and wherefore” given. The Journat is not large 
enough to contain answers to all the questions put to us. 


Tue Best Trapp.—A correspondent asks, what 
is the best trade to learn? Ans. That depends very much 


on what the manis. If he has a fine-grained, susceptible 
nature, and is not very strong, he may learn the jewelry 
business, tailoring, or engraving—something that requires 
but little strength. Ifhe be strong and muscular, he may 
become a blacksmith if he has the right Phrenology, or a 
carpenter, ship-wright, or iron-founder. If he has taste 
and skill, a sense of combination, and is competent to deal 
with complication, let him be a machinist or manufacturer. 
One thing young men should bear in mind in the choice 
of pursuits, and that is (if they have any independence of 
spirit) they should learn a trade which they will be en- 
ablid to set up for themselves in a few years. Many boys 
are rushing now to be machinists, each fancying he can 
rise to a position of influence, when it should be remem- 
bered that that trade is being conducted in such a manver 
that it costs $59,000 to start in it. There are consequently 
yery few persons who will learn the trade that have, or 
will be very likely to have, that amount of capital. Fol- 
lowing a trade which requires so much to start it, compels 
nearly everybody to work for some great company at so 
much aday. Tinsmithing on the other hand, enables a 
journeyman to earn as much moncy as a machinist, and 
with the savings of a few years, enables him to start busi- 
ness in a small way, and gradually make it grow until he 
can have a stove warehouse, and ultimately an fron 
foundry. We presume that ten young men would get rich 
at the tiosmith business, where one would sneceed in 
becoming wealthy as a machinist. 

Heap or A Burn.—L. Kirk, of the Grampian 
Hills, sends us the skull of a yourg bovine, which is a fine 
specimen of the kind. There must have been pluck, 
sense of liberty, and a very strong desire on the part of the 
animal to ‘* have his own way.” He evidently had no re- 
spect for persons, fences, nor the rights of his seni°rs. 
His skull is a perpetual testimony of his perversity. 
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1. Wuat phrenological development is requisite 
for an editor? 2. Is a collegiate course necessary for such 
profession? Avs. 1. An editor requires, specially, amen- 
tal temperament, large perceptive faculties, and particu- 
larly Individuality and Eventuality, with a good develop- 
ment of Comparison, Ideality, and Language. In many 
situations large Combativeness and Destructiveness will 
be called for. 2. A collegiate education is not essential, 
but a good education obtained somewhere and somebow 
is necessary. An editor will find a use for all the learning 
he can get. 

A Fist anp Seconp Love.—Allow me to ask 
if you will please be so kind as to answer in your valuabie 
JOURNAL, Why it is that one who in her young da:s 
devotedly loved even to idolatry one of the opposite sex, 
but being separated by the inscrutable decree of Provi- 
dence calling him from eartb, has since felt a strange 
indifference toward all the sex? She has received pro- 
posals of “honor” from some, and felt induced to reject 
them in consequence of this indifference, and some of her 
frie,ds have told her that she is “not in the path of duty 
while doing thus.” Now as duty is what she is striving to 
perform, although she can not see that it leads her to 
accept any proposal in which her heart is not intere-ted, 
even though by so doing a“ good home” might be secured, 
will you please decide what is duty in this case, and thus 
oblige a number who are interested in your valuable 
JouRNAL, and the great truths it so faithfully presents to 
its readers? Yours respectfully—Duty. Ans. When 


any object of worldly attachment may have been removed 
beyond our reach—be it father, mother, brother, or sister ; 
be it a child or a lover—it is unwise to mourn or grieve 
over the loss. We should rather rejoice that we were 
permitted to enjoy them so long. We voluntarily transfer 
our love of home from one place to another, and withdraw 
it from an unworthy friend. Why not transfer our affec- 
tion from the dead to the living? We may cherish the 
highest spiritual regard for the spirit of the one, and at 
the samé time conform to the requirements of our physical 
condition by suitable earthly companionship. We think 
it a duty to this extent, to wean ourselves from the 
departed and devote ourselves to the living. We regard 
the social affections when not morbid, as transferable. 


Novet-Reapine. —Is novel-reading an evil? 
Ans. Not always. A bullet fired through the lungs of a 


man does not always kill him, but probably the proportion 
who would be decidedly the worse for it is so great, that 
the general caution against shooling balls through the 
lungs is well founded. All works called novels are not 
bad, and if they do not go beyond the truth they may be 
as good as history; but many, perhaps we may say the 
majority of novels, are the work of over-excitcd brains; 
they are distortions of nature, and calculated to inflame 
and mislead the imagination of all who read them. ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” is a novel—so the blood-and-thunder 
stories in the flash papers are novels. 


Sians or Lone Lirn.—The best signs of long life 
are temperate habits, something to do, or “an object ;” 
such, for example, as educating a family, building up a 
useful institution, doing some missionary work, growing 
crops, inventing useful labor-saving machinery, and con- 
forming to the laws of matter and of mind—in short, car- 
rying out the design of your creation. There is much 
nonsense in the twaddle about the length of life being de- 
termined by anatomical measurements. The question is, 
how much constitutional vitality is there, and how is it 
used? If naturally weak, it may be strengthened. If 
wasted by using liquors and tobacco, one will let. go of jife 
so much the sooner. There are as many ways of commit- 
ting suicide as of prolonging life. 


Who ARE THE Roaurs ?—When repeated failures 
occur in the receipt of this journal by a subscriber, he may 
infer that it has been appropriated by some wicked rogue. 
We are very careful to mail the Journat to subscrib-rsa 
regularly, but having no control over the P. O. manage- 
ment we can not undertake to inswre its receipt. Insuch 
cases, perhaps the better course may be to procure the 
JouRNAL through some local newsman. The P. O, losses 
are very few, but always very provoking. 


_ Prysrcran.—Could a person succeed as a phy- 
sician with the developments as described in the Self-In- 
structor, but the head being only twenty-two and a half 
inches in circumference, and vital and mental tempera- 
ments each marked tour, and the motive temperament 
marked five? Ans. Yes, but with a higher temperament 


would do better. 
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Writina ror THe Pruss.—It is not necessary 
that you have a “classical education” to become a report- 
er, a writer for the press, or even an editor. Though the 
more you know of everything the better you can do any one 
thing. If you propose to follow literature or authorship 
as a profession, you should study the classics, the natural 
sciences, etc., not excepting Phrenology. Beginners 
should try their hand at descriptive writing—not poetizing 
—asa discipline, and they may find admission in any of 
the local newspapers vr magazines. Suppose youtry your 
hand at personal descriptions of distinguished men, stating 
minutely all the details of height, breadth, complexion, 
probable age, color of eyes, hair, mode of expression in 
talk, walk, etc. This is such matter as will interest all 
readers and please editors. Try it. 


Snootrne Stars.—Are the lights we see shooting 
at night stars? Ans. No; they are supposed to be phos- 
phorescent accumulations. Meteors are sometimes thus 
seen. 


Saur.—Can one live thrivingly with no more 
salt than exists naturally in our food? Ans. Yes, doubt- 
less. The eating of salt is mainly a habit with us. The 
curing of meat and butter with salt makes us accustomed 
to it, and we thus learn to crave it with other articles of 
food. The lion and tiger thrive on fresh meat—and the 
grea‘ majority of wild cattle never see a salt lick or salt 
spr.og and they thrive. Pepper is considered by many 
as almost, if not quite, as necessary as salt, yet it is on 
food a deleterious drug. — 

A Goop Wirr.—A correspondent inquires, 


“ What organs should a lady possess to become a good 
wife?” Ans. All the organs common to her sex, noi ex- 


cepting a lively tongue. Most persons are fond of music. 


SEVERAL QuEstions.—l. Is it to be believed that 
the antediluvians never saw the rainbow? Ans. We have 


no) satisfactory testimony on the point. 2. Is a legal ad- 
vocate justifled, under all circumstances, for defending bis 
client? Ans. He is under no obligation to undertake the 
case. His duty is to see that his client has the benefit of the 
law, be the penalties what they may. 38. Loquacity is evi- 
dently more peculiar to the feminine element of society than 
to the masculine. [low does Phrenvlogy account for it? 
Ans. Women talk more than men parily because it is 


theirs to teach children to talk. Again, they are more 
together, and practice more than men, and acquire more 


language. 4. Have not our highest tribunals decided that 
secession is illegal? Ans. Yes; and it has been decided 


very effectually in another way, namely—by the force of 


arms. 5. In conflicts between States and the General 
Government, are individuals punishable by virtue of the 
civil law? Ans. Wait a little,and see what shall be the 


decision in the case of Jefferson Davis. We claim that 
the States are, and must be, subservient to the General 
Government, as the towns and counties are subservient to 
the State. But we shall soon have proper answers to all 
these questions, from headquarters. 


Our Oprinton.—We are requested to state what 
we know of Prof. Wm. Builey Potter, M.D., author, lec- 
turer, mediom, manipulator, and so forth, including bis 
“highly important revelations, intensely interesting won- 
derful facts, and astounding phenomena!” Ans. Not 


having been mounted on spiritual stilts, not having navi- 
gated the supernal spheres, of late, nor delved in the re- 
gions of the infernal—in short, not knowing anything 
about the above, below, or outside of this terrestial ball, 
we are not sufficiently inflated with the gaseous influx to 
illuminate the intellectual horizon of the interrogator. In 
short, we are obscure, don’t see, can’t tell, and wouldn’t if 
we could. Where he got his M.D. or “ Prof” we are in 
teetotal darkness. 

Tracners.—What organs should predominate 
jin ateacher? Ans. If any, the intellectual, especially the 
perceptives. But a teacher wants Firmness, to give per- 
severance; Combativeness, to give energy, industry, and 
courage ; social affection, to awaken in and to express love 
for the pupils; large moral organs, to inspire justice, kind- 
ness, and goodness, 28 well as to evince these virtues; in 
short, a teacher should have an active and strong temper- 
ament and a first-rate head. 


Dramatic AuTHORSHIP.— What organs, and 
their signs, are necessary to success as a dramatic author ? 
Ans, The temperament should be fine and strong, and all 


the organs should be full or large. It wants, in short, a 
strong head, especially large organs of Language, Human 
Nature, Eventuality, Imitation, Mirthfulness, Destructive- 








_ believe to be a fact. 
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ness, Combativeness, and Secretiveness; and also those 
organs large through the activity of which the subject of a 
drama is appreciated. Human Nature, memory, and the 
entire intellectual group must be well developed. Shak- 
speare—nothing less—must be your model, and he was a 
MAN. 


Museums or ANATOMY, when properly conducted, 
may be instructive and useful; but it is too often the case 
that they degenerate into mere vulgar sbows, and are used 
for vile purposes. They should be under the direction of 
educated physicians only. Of the one in New York we 
know nothing, except that one part of the house is used 
for the exhibition of morbid specimens in wax, and that 
another part of the same house was recently occupied by 
a very disreputable character, for very disreputable pur- 
poses, and that the keeper, with female inmates, was ar- 
rested and sent tothe Tombs. How the said premises are 
now occupied we do not know. If the whole concern is 
not bad, if it is not wicked quackery, the proprietors will 
find it to their interests to purge the building of its bad 
name. Do they not prescribe remedies for indiscreet 
young men? 


In Harmony with Purenotoay.—Mr. C. D, of 
Henny, Illinois, claims that the Church cf the New Jeru- 
salem harmonizes with science and revelation, and that it 
isin perfect keeping with the spiritual and material nature 
of mau. 

It will give us pleasure lo publish, briefly, the crguments 
of the representatives of different churches on this point, 
not mere assertions, but real arguments, drawn from sci- 
ence and Scripture. We will give fifty lines of space, in 
this department, to any accredited clergyman who may 
wish to present the claims of iis chureh as best answering 
the claims cf science and the nature of man. We shall be 
glad to hear from the Catholic, the Protestant, Jew, Mo- 
hammedan, and Pagan, We.would hear all sides, and 
choose the best. — 


Tar Drvinina Rop.— Will you explain, through 
the PurenoLoaicaL JOURNAL, how itis that certain per- 
sons, by medns of a forked stick cut from the wild cherry 
tree, and held tightly in both hands, can trace hidden 
water-courses, or determine where springs are located un- 
der the surface of the earth? Ans. We do not admit the 


correctness of the theory implied in this question. We 
shall not, therefore, attempt to explain what we do not 
It is an easy ma'ter for an explana- 
tioa of what is not absolutely known or positively proven, 
to refer to the branches of science denominated electric- 
ity, mesmerism, psycholozy, etc., which, at best, are but 
imperfectly understood, and this involves the idea in a 
still greater and more inexplicable mystery. Other sticks, 
besides those taken from the cherry tree, will work the 
same in the operator’s hands. We have seen those used 
taken from the “ sweet apple tree.” Why not the sour? 

It will be observed that as the stick is held in the havds 
of the operator, it wiil of necessity turn down the more 
tightly itis meld; and it is plain that this force can be ex- 
erted without any consc:ousness on the part of the indi- 
vidual, and he may therefore be honestly @eceived by the 
movement. That the influeuce of hidden springs haa 
anything to do with the movements of the stick, we dp not 
admit. Those who claim to possess this mysterious power 
will hardly stand the test of being led over the ground a 
second time, blindfolded, which they could not reasonably 
object to, were the principle correct upon which they claim 
to base their impressions. —— 


TRAVELING CORRESPONDENTS.—The price paid to 
newspspcr travelers depends entirely on their capacity as 
writers. A man like Washington Irving, Wm. Cullen 
Bryant, Horace Greeley, H. W. Beecher, or H. J. Ray- 
mond might demand a large salary, and get it, but the 
paper would want to announce the name of the corre- 
spondent. Bayard Taylor was a practical printer, became 
an assistant editor on a weekly paper, then a writer for 
the Zribwne, and as a traveling correspondent received 
enough to defray his expenses. One needs good talents 
and a first-class reputation as a man and writer to com- 
mand very much pay in this line, or even to get his arti- 
eles printed at all in a paper that is able to pay. 


ArrrcraTIon is of various kinds, but in all cases 


of Approbativeness, 
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- Hanp-Writine.—The conductors of this Journat 
have never asserted that they can tell a person’s charaeter 
by means of his hand-writiug, and they can not properly 
be held responsible for what somebody else may have 
said. We intend soon to publish an article on the subject, 
in which we will endeavor to show to what extent and 
under what conditions hand-writing may be taken as an 
index to character. 

Recrrpr.—lf our kind friend who thinks he has 
discovered ‘‘ a gross blunder” in our October number will 
consult ‘“ Webster’s Unabridged,” he will perceive that 
we have merely used in one of its legitimate senses a word 
which has also other and, at first sight, apparently widely 
diff. rent meanings. If he had merely said that recipe is 
the better word to be used in all such cases, we should 
not disagree with him, but bonws aligiaens dormétat 
Homerus, 

Orean oF Motion (?).—Is there not an organ 
just below the center of the back part of the head whieh 

controls motion? I think I have read that there was in 


some of your books. I have such a bump about as large 
as half of a hickory-nut! Ans. You probably refer to the 


occipital protuberance, which is not strictly a phreno- 
logical organ, but indicates physiologically the degree of 
muscular power and activity, which are in proportion to 
its size and prominence. 

Wir vs. Jupcment.—Lord Kames was no phre- 
nologist, and was simply mistaken. 





PerrreruaL Morion.—P.8. Has there ever been 
an invention of perpetual motion? Ans. No, and thers 


never will be un il the laws of Nature shall have been 
abrogated. 

Memory.—An impression clearly made, or a 
matter well learned, may be as indelibly imjiressed on 
one mind as on anoth:r. But if one be a mere puarrot in 
intellect, with no originality or ¢d@eas, his memory may be 
good; but in point of real talent he will not compare witir 
one less easily impressed, but with more strength of mind. 
We pay quite too much attention to committing other 
people’s ideas to memory, and not enough to calling out 
and developing the natural talent of the pupil. 


Prercinc Eyrs.—The power to affect others 
either pleasantly or unpleasantly, and to control or infiu- 
ence, in some cases, their actions by a mere glance of the 
eye, is possessed, in a greater or less degree, by many. 
The influence is perhaps a magnetic one. Like all other 
kinds of power, it may be used for good ends, or it may be 
abused. It should be exercised under the guidance of the 
intellect and the control of the moral sentiments, 


Inteciecr vs Hare.—Is it proper to say a per- 
son has a low forehead merely because the hair grows 
low, although the person’s forchead rises almost an inch 
above the portion commonly called the forehead? and is 
such a person Jacking in intellect more than one on whose 
forehead the hair does not grow so low? Ans. No, the 
hair growing low is no more a sign of deficient intellect 


than baldness is an indication of mental greatness. 


Crotninc.—1. Please state your reasons in the 
March number, page 96 (Vol. 41), of the A. P. J., for dif- 
fering in opinion with Calvin Sutter, M.D., in regard to 
what kind of clothing is best to be worn next to ihe skin. 
Sce his treatise on ** Anatomy, Physiolo-y, und Hyieie,” 
Chap. xxxili. p. 501. 2. Also your opinion as to sleeping 
with the head nearly on a level, with the body elevated 
say aninch ortwo? Ans. 1. We give in this dcparmment, 


as a general rule, merely facts and opinions. To give our 
. ¥ asons (and we have them) would require, in most cases, 
too much room. 2. As a general rule, one should sleep 
with the head but slightly elevated. 


Orceans.—Are you acquainted with a single 
instance wherein an individual was entirely deficient in 
one or more of the organs? Ans. No, except in idiotcy, 


Cotor.—Is it light alone that, gives to plants 
and flowers their color ? Ans. Yes. 


Gymnastics ror Farmers.—Farmers have suf- 
ficient bod:ly exercise in performing their work. Some 
special training to correct any lack of symmetry and give 
ease, grace, and dignity of movement may be useful; but 
such training should be taken when you are not fatigued. 
The fiesh-brush is useful in particular cases, where a slug- 
gish skin needs to be roused into action, but in general, a 
smart rubbing with the hand in taking the morning bath, 
followed by the applieation of a towel, is better. 





AmetiA F.—Those were brave and womanly 
words. Goon. “ Where there is a will there is a way,” 
and God will bless all good efforts. 


Mr. Derny.—Is he a practical phrenologist? 
Ans. Yes, if living; but we heard he was dead. 


Goop ror Normine.—‘‘The European Pocket 
Time Keeper,” made of paper and paste-board, and sells— 
through the ; ost oflice—for $1. ‘ The fool and his money 
are soon parted.” Look out for cheats, swindle’s, gift- 
schemes, lotteries, watch and jewelry advertisers, and all 
that class of rogues wh» advertise to give you someth ng 
valuable for almost nothing. The name—* European 
Pocket Time Keeper”—sounds large, but it is only a worth- 
less thing. 

Emascutation. — Were the brain constituting 
one «f the organs (as Amativeness) removed, would the 
functions of that organ remain in force? If they do so, 


on whit law or laws do you base the retention of the 
activity of this organ? Ans. If that portion of the brain 


which constituted the organ through which its function 
was manifested be removed, of course there would be no 
action or manifestation. Can one see when the op ic 
nerves or ihe eyes are destroyed? Does not emascula- 
tion destroy the power of procreation ? 


Witp Corron.—A subscriber sends us a native 
plant to which he gives this name, and asks if it can not 
be manufactured. No, The staple is too short, and it has 
no beard to make it hang to, ogether, as has cotton. 


C. O. D. are letters used by shippers, through 
express companies, signifying “ Collect on Delivery.” 
Exgs are regarded as healthful. We know nothing of the 
hair oil; if you swallow it, it may make the hair grow, but 
we have no faith in its ewternal application. See Part III. 
of ‘“‘ Physiognomy” — now printing—for a group of the 
greatest musicians. All we know of P. Benson was given 
in the April number A. P. J. Perhaps Messrs. Cady and 
Root, of Chicago, can give particulars. Try them. 


Vourrron—Witi.—Yes, that is just what we 
mean, that Will or Volition does not exist as a particular 
faculty of the mind, but is a mode of activity of two or a 
dozen different faculties; and herein Phrenology corrects 
the old metaphysicians. I derive food through Alimentive- 
ness, and this excites the intellect to plan the means, and 
Constructiveness to make the gun, and Destructiveness, 
Combativeness, and Secretiveness to use it successfully. 


It #ll »mounts to this: being hungry, I will eat, 7. e., use 
all these processes to meet this one des sire, Ww hich, in this 
ease, is the corner-stone of the will or volition, but many 


faculties co-operate. 

Gatti aNnp SpurzuEem.—The founder of the 
science of Phrenology was the celebrated Dr. Gall. His 
whole work, 6 vols., we will furnish for $15, and “*Spurz- 
heim’s Physiognomy” for $5; both works are very scarce. 








Dianiry, Erc.— What is the phrenological 
definition of dignity, and what is its physiognomical sign? 


Ans. See “Our New Dictionary of Phrenology and 


Physiognomy.” What is the best treatment for cleansing 
the blood? Ans. Right living; food, drink, air, exercise, 


etc. Is not “jealousy” a sign cf true love? Ans. No. 


Can you give any reliable information in regard to the 
pecuniary udvantages to be gained by going South? 


Ans. Yes, viz., plenty of cheap lands, a fine mild climate, 
rich soil, valuable productions. 





Tue ‘ Ligurninc CatcuLator.’’—Mr. H has 
an active temperament and good arithmetical talent, and 
is indebted to s'udy and to a system which he has, for 
doing his work so rapidly. Others can learn the art, and 
by practice succeed as well. 


Bones AND MUSCLES. —_The human skeleton has 
240 bones, and the body tte 400 muscles. 


CLAss IN PHRENOLNGY. Our class will commence 
the second week in January, probably as early as Wed- 
nesday. Persows desiring to become members should 
forward their names so that we may know early what 
number to expect. 

Tomarors.—For persons in ordinary health, 
tomatoes are quite as wholesome raw as cooked, but they 
need to be ripe. If they are unripe or over-ripe, perhaps 
cooking would improve them. 


Amputation.—The loss of a leg doubtless re- 
duces the amount of food which a person required 
previously, because the absence of a leg reduces the 
weight about twenty-five pounds, but we doubt if you 
could get board cheaper on Ye of the loss of a limb. 


Nervous Propie generally have a predominance 
of the mental temperament. 


TEMPERAMENT AND Marriace.—I am a lady, 
twenty-eight years of age, of medium height, average 
weight, thick dark-brown hair, gray eyes, heavy eyebrows 
strongly- marked features, and fair skin —what is my tem- 
perament, and what should be the temperament, color of 
eyes and hair, and age of the man I shou'd marry ?— 
Macair. Ans. We can not speuk positively of your tem- 


perament without a likeness or a fuller description. It is 
probably motive-mental, though the vital may be nearly 
equal to the other two. A man of thirty-five or forty, of the 
Vital-mental temperament, blue eyes, and light-brown 
hair would be suited to you; or, as the temperaments are 
apparently pretty well balanced in you, one more like 
yourself in temperament would not be unfitted. 





Wuicn faculties are immortally preserved? 
Ans. All that in the other life will be needed. The intel- 


Jectual and moral powers especially, and doubtless certain 
emotions and affections which in this life have both a 
ment:] and a physical basis or mode of action. 


Reason or Brutrs.—Do any brutes have reason- 
ing faculties? Ans. There are some acts of the elephant, of 


the dog, horse, and parrot, that look as if there were in 
them some faint glimmerings of reason. They seem to 
adopt new means for the accomplishment of purposes 
which shull adapt them to new situations. The beaver 
modifies his dam to suit it to a new order of things. In- 
stinct is the result of fixed impulses in bees, which impel 
them to build in a particular way, and to cover with wax 
any dead miller or worm too large to be dragged out of the 
hive, and thus prevent a bad odor and uncleanness. Still, 
a horse will starve to death tied with a rope or strap 
halter, and gnaw the bark from th« tree as high as he can 
reach. Much reason would teach him to gnaw off the 
rope and be free to forage at will. It is a nice line that 
divides instinct and reason. They run almost into each 
other. 

Laziness.—Is natural bodily inactivity and a 


dislike to be confined to common manual | :bor all that 
constitutes a lazy person? Ans. No, by no means. We 


know a plenty of people who are inactive bodily and dis- 
like physical exertion, but they have active minds and are 
very industrious; but it must be sedentary work, involy- 
ing mind action more than hard labor. It is possible for 
a person to have the nerves and muscles that relate to 
lator and bodily exertion relatively wi ak, while the mind 
forces are active. Such a person would be called lazy so 
far as muscular work is concerned, but would not deserve 
the name, as a student, artist, thinker, planner. There 
are those who have a sluggish mind as well as a sluggish 
body, and this is the lazy person. 





Exaccrnation.—What makes some people ex- 
aggerate everythirg they say? Ans. Excessive Ideality, 


Hope, an exalted mental temperament, and want of train- 
ing. Were parents more exact and careful with children, 
requiring them to tell the ¢rwth, rather than permit them 
to describe what they see and hear, through their imagin- 
ation, there would be less exaggeration, 


“A Constant Reaper.’’—If you will send us 
your address, and a three-cent stamp to pay return post- 
age, we will send you a circular that will tell you all 
about how to obtain an examination and full written 
character by means of likenesses, 


SIZE OF Hap AND Curest.—How many inches 
ought a person to measure around the chest who weighs 
150 pounds? and how large a head shoulu such a person 
poss:ss? Ans. A mun weighing 150 p.unds should have 


a head measuring 22 inches; and if he is built on the tall 
principle, he should measure around the chest not less 
than 84inches. If he be of a stont build, and not tall, he 
will measure an inch or two more. 


Berne Losr.—We can not explain here why, 
when a person is lost, he should come around to the place 
of starting. Some, we know, do not, for in that case they 
would find themselves. 
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APpPROBATIVENESS, in phrenological language, 
means regard for character; love of praise; desire to 


excel; desire for popularity. Tne meaning of spectator 
isa looker on; an observer; one who sees. The mark 
of Cain we can not explain, nor do we suppose it neces- 
sary. 

MarriaGe witnour Previous Lovr.—Persons 
properly mated phrenologically, physiologically, and 
psychologically, without any previous love for each other, 
would be likely to have a peaceful, usefuJ, and in most, 
if not in all, respects a happy l:fe ; much more so, indecd, 
than persons improperly mated that have entertuined for 
each other strong mutual love. The hard, stern realities 
of life put to a severe test what is called love between 
married people. If the parties are ill-adapted conjugally, 
and out of tune with each other, Jove will not keep the 
wolf of contention from the (door, nor prevent one from 
feeling an insult if improperly treated. Our idea is, that 
the parties should be properly mated, and love each other 
also. 


Growtn or tur OrGcans.—It does not take four- 
teen years to increase the size of an organ, or a class of 


organs, From fourteen years of age to twenty-eight years 
of age the head may grow two inches in size, and it will 
increase perceptibly in two ycars. So of the different 
paris—Causality, Comparison, Self-Esteem, Approbative- 
ness, ete.—and anybody who disputes this does not know. 





Seir-DentaLt.—Conscientiousness is the founda- 
tion of self-denial when one is tempted to be unjust. Be- 
nevolerce is the foundation of self-denial when want 
pleads for help. Parental Love makes the parent deny 
himself; Friendship leads one to deny himself for a friend, 
and Amativeness for the loved one. Self-denial is of 
many kinds; and in relation to the higher faculties itis a 
virtue very easy to be practiced, even though the lower 
faculties clamor for gratification; but when one has no 
power or action in the higher nature to repel temptation, 
self-denial is difficult if not impossible. 


Wuat to Do.—A correct phrenological exam- 
ination will inform a person for what occupation he is best 


adapted, or in what calling or pursuits he will be likely to 
succeed best. 


Dreams.—I have for a long time been seriously 
troubled with dreams. Usually, as soon as I fall asleep I 
commence dreaming, and continue dreaming, apparently 
without any intermission, until I awake, aud then if I go 
to sleep again, again I dream, consequently my sleep does 
not refresh me. I frequently arise in the morning more 
fatigued than when [ retired at night. If I doze during 
the day I invariably dream. At times my dreams are very 
laborious, being for several consecutive nights a continua- 
tion of the same subject; at other times light dreams, on 
innumerable subjects, during the same night. Iam about 
thirty years old; for some years used a great deal of to- 
baceo, tea, coffee, and meat. On the first of May, to try 
its effect, I quit chewing tobacco and driuking tea and 
coffee, and use meat but once a day; in place of tea and 
coffee I now drink milk. I continue to smoke about three 
cigars a day. My general health is good; I weigh 146 
lbs., being 10 lbs. more than I ever weighed before at this 
time of the year; but I coutinue to dream, dream, dream. 
What says Phrenology as to the cause, and how may re- 
lief be obtained? —Dunbuqur, Ans. Phrenology says 


nothing on the point; but Physiology says you do not live 
right. If not dyspeptic, you are the next thing toit. Do 
you not eat heavy suppers? Do you take vigorous bodily 
exercise daily in the open air? Do you bathe the entire 
person on rising in the morning? Do you ever take wet- 
sheet packs or Turkish baths? What is your occupation? 
Are you married? You were evidently injured by tobacco. 
Why continueit? Drink water instead of milk. Wemust 
have a more complete statement of your parentage, habits, 
pursuits, and present condition bef»re prescribing fur your 
infirmity. Perfect health insures dreamless sleep. 


Cuitpiais.—I have suffered with chilblains for 
two winters, .nd have tried to cure them, without success. 
As a last resort I write to you, to tell me what to do to get 
rid of the troublesome visitors? Ans. Remove the cuwse, 


and they will disappear. Tight over-warm stockings and 
tight or ill-fitting shoes are among the causes. Easy fitting 
cotton or lambswool stockings—cotton is best—summer 
and winter; well-fitting but roomy shoes—not rubber or 
patent leather—made of calf skin, is every way the best 
for daily wear; then, before dressing, when taking the 


one at a time, give them a thorough wringing, squeezing, 
and rubbing. C 
to prevent coldness, corns, and chilblains, 
must take care of your feet, 


This will equalize the circulation, and tend 
In short, you 


| is to be continued. 
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Publishers Aepartment. 


OnE MORE NumBer!—The next num- 
ber of the A. P. J. completes the volume. The JournaL 
The demand for it is increasing. 


Many who do not indorse craniology, accept its physio- 


| logical, physiognomical, and its ethnological teachings. 
| Itis the only serial publication of the kind in the wourld. 
Others have been started and stopped. They did not pay. 


We count on the co-operation of kind friends, who speak 
to and write us encouragingly. They say the JouRNAL is 
doing a good work, and that it must be kept up. We are 
impressed with the truth and utility of its mission, and 
propose to devote ourselves zealously to its continuance. 
We submit the question to our constituents, as to whether 
or not they will go with us. The polls are open. Voting 
has already commenced. Those who say Ay will put a 
ballot—a greenback—into an enyclope, with the name of 
the voter or voters, and address the same to this office, to 
be duly recorded in our new books for 1866. 


Dererrep.—An interesting article on 
“ Washington and Cesar,” is deferred on account of our 
inability to get the illustrative engravings ready in time. 
It will appear in our next. Several other articles, already 
in type, are postponed for want of room. * 


A New FraturE—SoMETHING FOR 
THE LirtLe FoLtxs.—We have in preparation a new fea- 





| ture, in the way of iilustrating life through the JournaL 


by means of engravings and well-told anecdotes, such as 
can not fail to interest and impress all readers, especially 
the young. This new feature will be further explained in 
our next number, and the work commenced in the first 
number for the new year. 


PostaGk ON THE JOURNAL TO [in- 
@LAND.—A correspondent writes us from East Liverpool, 
Columbia Co., Ohio: Gentlemen—When in your city a 
few months since, on my retorn from England, I subscribed 
for your excellent JourNAL, to be sent tu me at this place 
(L have been a constant subscriber for many years, some- 
times direct from your office, and sometimes through our 
news agent), with the intention of sending it to some friends 
in Engiand; bat they wri'e me that they charge letter 
postage for 1t there. Is it because it is not done up in 
proper form? or because it is got up in such neat style 
and they are ashaned of comparison, and resort to this 
method to keep it from being circulated there? They (my 
friends) like it much, but fecl thut 11s. 1d. sterling is too 
much to pay for it in the shape of postage. Can you inform 


| mein what way I can send it so that it can go as other 


Periodicals do between the two countries? It certainly 
is not over-weight, and if it were, it certainly would not be 
classed as letters; but such are the facts. 

Yours very respectfully, JOHN THOMPSON. 

[In reply, we may state that it is the cover which makes 
it subject to letter postage in England. Remove the cover 
and it will then pass for a penny, z. e., two cents postage. 

Oh, the wisdom of our postage regulators! When will 
they display a littke common sense? We should like to 
phrenologize their heads and fertilize their brains.] 

Epucation CoMpLEeTE.—A correspond- 
ent writes us from Louisville, Ky.: 

“T have induced a number to purchase this work. I 
believe it to contain the true philosophy. When I 
married, it was not only to gratify my natural affection, 
but to improve my race. I kept my body sound and 
healthy, that it might be transmitted in the same condition. 
My boy is over sixteen years of age, and has scarcely been 
sick a day in his life, and I think wiil-be an improvement 
on his parents. Outside of the natural laws the millennium 
will never come. Wei.” 

REPLENISH YOUR Lisrary.—Nearly 
every mail brings us letters inquiring what are the best 
and most entertaining books for me to purchase to com- 
menee a small library? As it would take up too much of 
our time to reply to each letter, we announce to our yonng 
readers, male and female, that we have several hundred 









copies of standard miscellaneous books in stock, works, 
embracing every kind of the best literature, which we are 
evabled to sell at prices bedow the publisher’s price. 

We offer to send $15 worth of carefully selected books 
by first express on receipt of $10, to all the subscribers of 
the PurenoLoGicaL JOURNAL. ; 

This offer, of course, is only for the stock we have on 
hand, and which is too numerous to specify. 


Books ror Srupents.—We recom- 
mend the following to those intending to study Phre- 


nology: 
Spurzheim’s Phrenolopy ooe wee ae = ae neice $2 50 
Self-Inetructor,... sats desman eee eee anion 5 
INT ERTL OY Ven ic fp cre ce aiians viele shor vied Male cise ee uaieiseineiat 1 £0 
HelPOULIUTS? iiss ccesce dle seuieuhiee tesa pense samme OU 
GCombe’s Physiology.is. %:...cee ah Seer 1 75 
Combe’s System of Phrenology........6..-+++++ 209 
Comibe's Tiectures.vec «ics sis sie amiesis eheamteieighs 1 % 
Defense Gt Pbrenolog Vier cnc. pice octewleleseneire set 1 50 
Constitation tof Man sstes,.%. passence sweets ee 1 50 


All of which may be sent by post or express, at prices 
annexed. 


Back Vortumes.—A subscriber writes 
that he has the Journat for 1868, ’64, and 65 for sale, but 


neglects to tell us at what price. 


How to Rremir Monry.—Post- Office 
Orders.—For the accommodation of people who live in- 


convenient to banking facilities, the P. O. Department 
have established a system of money orders, or general 
exchange. One hundred and twenty-five of the principal 
post-offices have been designated as “order” offices, at 
which any sum from one to thirty dollars may be paid, 
and an order taken on either of the other order offices, 
where the money will be paid on presentation of the order 
properly indorsed or receipted. A small fee is charged 
by the office granting such order. It is entirely safe to 
send these orders by mail, for should the order be lost or 
stolen, the office on which it is drawn will not pay the 
money to any party they do not know to be entitled to 
receive it; and should orders be lost by carelessness of 


post-office clerks, being burnt, or run into the river, as was 
the case with a car-load of mail matter here a few weeks 
since, duplicate orders will be issued in their place, and 
the originals will then become uscless. To render this 
system of the most service, the number of order offices 
must be increased. In towns where there are banks that 
will sell drafts on the principal cities, such drafts answer 
for transmission as well as the postal order; but what is 
needed is, that when our friend and fellow-laborer has 
raised a club of twenty subscribers in his little settlement 
in the interior of Nebrassa, 100 miles away from a bank, 
he can get his thirty dollars exchanged for an order at his 
pos'-oflice, even though it be ranked in the department 
scale as only third class. The returns show that during 
the Jast quarter 27,044 postal orders were issued, repre- 
senting $455,465 17, for doing which the Government fees 
amounted to $4,152 80. 

This system will now be extended with great rapidity, 
and in future most remittances made to publishers will 
be made in this way. The people should acquaint them- 
selves with this new and safe mode of remilting. 





CLUBBING WITH OTHER MaGaAzInEs.— 
We will cheerfally subscribe for and forward any maga- 
zine, newspaper, or other publication to be had in America 
at publishers? prices; but we can not club the A. P. J. 
with any other at rates less than $1 50 per copy, when 
several are taken together. Instead of reducing our sub- 
scription price, we may be driven to raise it or to reduce 
its quality and quantity ; at present the Journat costs all 
its receipts, leaving no margin for profits. Our single sub- 
scriptions ought to be $3 a ye:r, and lowest club rates $2. 
But we shall look for the cheapening of paper and other 
materials, by which we may be enabled to keep on at 
present prices. Those who renew their subscriptions at 
once, will be served at rates ruling now, namely, $2 a year, 
or in clubs at $1 50. 

Un Tres Bon PiacemEentT.—Voulez 
yous savoir ce qu’il faut faire? Comment s’élever dans 
lemonde? Et la maniére d’assurer Je succés, Ja santé et 
le bonheur? Si c’est le cas, le premier pas pour assurer 
ce but est @’apprendre quelles sont vos capacités réclles. 
Ce que vous pouvez faire de mieux, que ce soit dans le 
barreau, la medecive ou la théologic ; dans les arts, la mé- 
canique ou le commerce. Un banquier, un cvurtier, un 
agent d'assurances, un ingénicur, un constructeur; un 
ouvrier en fer, bois ou pierre. Un cxamen sérieux par 
MM. Fowter er WeLLs, phrénologues, au n. 889 Broad- 
way, répondra a cet:e question. 
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morning hand-bath, wash the feet, wipe them dry, then, 
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Deferred Articles. 


Americans In Lonpon, Paris, ETO.— 
It would be a great convenience to have City Directories, 
with the names and addresses of Americans residing in 
the chief towns of the old country, say London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dublin, Paris, etc.; with hotels, 
public places, muscuais, art galleries; such as would be 
most interesting for a stranger to visit, with days when 
open, prices of admission, with routes and fares between 
principal places in $ and cts, as well as in £. s. and d. 
Who wil get up such a directory? Meantime, Messrs. 
Siddons and Co. have opened an American agency and 
office for inquiries, at No. 8 Duke Street, Adelphi, London. 
These gentlemen have issued a circular, in which they 
say: 

The revival of a good understanding between the people 
of England and the United States, and the renewed 
impeius given to commerce by the re-establishment of 
peace on the American continent, creates the necessity of 
an agency in London which, shall at once be useful to 
Ameri ans in their relations with Europe and Europeans 
in their transactions with Americans. Ono of the firm has 
resided for some years in the States and Canada, a 
guarantee that he is thoroughly acquainted with ths wants 
and wishes of Americans and Canadians; he has, more- 
over, bad cousiderable experience in agency business of 
the kind now proposed. 

Oxpsnots oF THE AGENCY—RECEPTION ON ARRIVAL.— 
Gentlemen or families will be received on their arrival in 
England, and every assistance given them in procuring 
either private apartments or hotel accommodation; in 
landing baggage; in affording information as to objects of 
interest to be visited; and generally in advising them, so 
that the visit to England may be made with the greatest 
economy of time and money. 

Facruities.—The office will afford a central rendezvous 
for gentlemen in London; letters and parcels will be re- 
ceived acd forwar-ied, and a registcr of visitors to England 
from the American continent kept for reference, The best 
houses for making purchascs will be indicated. Com- 
missions executed and inquiries conducted in such 
matters as examinations of wills, tracing of pedigrees, 
recovery of debts, inquiries for missing friends, prosecution 
of claims to property, introduction of youths to coll ges or 
universities, confid: ntial inquiries, passports, ete. 

Trerms.—A subscription of one guineu—say $5 in gold— 
will entitle the subscriber for one year to command the 
services of Messrs. Siddons & Co.3 his name will be regis- 
tered on their books, and all such matters a3 do not involve 
outlay will be promptly attended to without further cbarge. 
Where, however, outlay is necessary, the amount should 
be remitted with the instructions, and any excess so re- 
mitted will be placed to the credit of the subscriber, 
Leiters requiring reply should contain the necessary 
postage stamps. 

Subscribers should send as early intimation as possible 
of their ietenticn to visit England, and give fall particulars 
to enable Messrs. Siddons & Co. to be qui'e ready to meet 
them, or cuuse them to be met by their Liverpool or 
Southampton agents. : 


Messrs. Fowirr anD WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York, 
will perform similar services for Europeans visiting 
America. We will meet parties on arrival, procure lodg- 
ings, and tickets by st: amers or rail, to any city or town 
in America. We will also procure tickets for parties sail- 
ing hence to Europe, California, or otherwhere. Of 
course, remittances with which to procure tickets must be 
made with the order, and stamps with which to prepay 
postages. 


My Destriysy—W uaris Ir ?—Professor 
— (pupil of Raphael, the London Astrologer) will write 
out, scientifically and correctly, the Future Earthly 
Destiny of any Man, Woman, or Child. These Lite 
Charts point out particularly the Future in r gerd to 
Health, Money, Sickness, Love and Marriage, Business, 
Frienus, Enemies, etc., and are sure guides. Full Charts, 
$5; ten years, $3; five questions, #1. Sutisfuction guaran- 
teed. Send day of month and year of birch, whe'ber 
sing'e or married, and sex. Address, , New Jersey. 

[It is probable that this charlatan finds patrons among 
the foolish, as do other ustrulogers. Quack phrenologists 
practice on a s'milar plan, and profess to reveal the whole 
in “ten minutes by the watch!’ Of course they are im- 
postors. The above advertisement is sent us, with a 


request that we expose the swindling Professor.] 








Concrete Buiipryes.—I find that 
cobblestones packed in lime mortar between boards laid 
on the wal raised as fast ag it sets, make a cheap and 
substantial building. It is rough coated on the outside, 
blocked off and colored in imitation of stone. 

No finish can excel this ia beauty or durability. In the 
country such finish blends harmoniously wi'h the Jard- 
scupe, is pleasing to the culfivated eye and winning to the 
senses. 

I built an ash and smokeehouse 8 feet square by 7 feet 








high, cemented at bottom, and beautifully finished, for 
$12. It answers every purpose of such a building. I 
built a boiler and hog-house, 18 feet square by 12 feet 
high, well finished on the outside, at an expense of $50. 
I can keep corn in it clear of rats. I built a drying-house 
for a keg manufacturing company, 18 by 22 feet, by 10 feet 
high, at a cost of 4100 It has sustained a great heat, 
enough to fire a wooden building, and answers every 
purpose. Apples could be dried in suéh a house to good 
profit. The stoncs were gathered from the adjacent 
grounds, and were of all s‘zes to fit in a 10 and 20inch 
Wall. I’arm hands can work on such walls, having a 
master mason to direct the laborer. 

Where stones are plenty, buildings of this material can 
be reared for one half the cost of wood. For dwelling- 
houses, strips of boards are laid up in the wall for lathing, 
to give an air chamber to avoid auy dampness.—A. L. Li 
North Granby, Ct., in Cowntry Gentleman. 


[We would suggest to parties about to build concrete 
houses, to first try the experiment on a small scale, as 
above, z. ¢., a smoke-house, corn-crib, poultry-house, ete., 
before undertaking any thing larger. By this means they 
can better judge how to mix the material, and how {o put 
it up. From our knowledge of the subject, we would 


prefer “concrete,” rightly selected and combined, to any 
other matcrial, not only for out-houses, but for dwellings. 
Sce the little book entitled “A Home For ALL,” for plans 
and particulars. ] 


A Maren Facrory.—The Frankfort 
(Herkimer Co.) Match Factory of Wm. Gates is described 
as follows by Mr. Willard, of the Utica Herald. Itis noted 
for the wonderful and curious machinery used in the man- 
ufacture, the invention of Mr. Gates, and is probably one 
of the most perfect manufactories of its kind in the world. 

Some idea may be had of the amount of work done at 
this establishment when it is known that 720,000 feet of 
pine of the best quality are used annually for the matches, 
angl 400,000:feet of basswood for cases. The sulphur used 
annually for the matches is 400 barrels, and the phos- 
phorus is 9,600 pounds. The machines run night and 
day, and 300 handsare employed at the works. It takes 
500 pounds of paper per day to make the light, small 
boxes for holding the matches, and four tons of pasteboard 
per week for the larger boxes. Sixty-six pounds of flour 
per day are used for paste, and after September next the 
penny stamp required by government on the boxes will 
amount to the snug litile sum of $1,440 per day. 

There are four machines in use for cutting, dipping, and 
delivering the matcnes. The 2-inch pine plank is sawed 
up, the length of the match, which is 2} inches. These go 
into the machine for cutting, where at every stroke 12 
matches are cut, and by the succeeding stroke pushed into 
slats arranged on a double chain 250 feet long, which cars 
ries them to the sulphur vat, and from thence to the phos- 
phorus vat, and thus across the room and back, returnip 
them ata point just in front of the cutting machine, an 
where they are delivered in their natural order, ard are 
gatbered up by a boy into trays and sent to the packing- 
room. Thus 1,000 gross, or 144,000 small boxes of matches 
are made per day. The machines for making the small, 
thin paper boxes and their covers are quite as wonderful 


ny 


_ and ingeniously contrived as those that make the matches. 


A long coil of paper, as wide as the box is long, revolves 
on a wheel, one end being in tue machine. It firs! passes 


‘through rollers, where the printing is done, from thene+ to 


the paste box: s, where the sides and ends only are pasted ; 
from therce to the folding apparatus, where the ends are 
nicely folded and the whole box is pasied together and 
drops into a basket. A similar machine is at work at the 
covers, and thus 144,000 boxes per day are manufactured. 





A Western Artist Taine Pay In 
“ Banter.”’— Eastern and Evropean readers will be inter- 
ested in the following announcement, which we publish 
gratis for the benefit of the rising generation and “a 
rapidly-increasing family.” 

If you want a first-best likeness of yourself or friends, go 
to the best and oldest artist in the State; one who has 
never been run out of any town, and who has had fourteen 
years’ practice in Beloit alone, during which he has taken 
over 50,000 likezesses ! 

Iam the only artist that takes the color of the eyes per- 
fect, having bestowed years of patient study upon this 
specialty. ’ . : 

Being possessed of a speculating disposition, if custom- 
ers have not the ready money, I am always ready to trade 
for any article of fod or clotbing—paying for wheat, $1 
per bushel; for wood, $5 per cord—and will take pigs, 
peas, or poultry: barley, brooms, or butter ; corn, clothing, 
or cabbages: sheep, shingles, or straw; hay, horses, or 
houses ; lands, poultry, stocking yarn, or any other article 
that can be teeta a large and rapidly-increasing family, 
in exchange for pictures. My rooms are in Czrey’s White 
Bricx Block, opposite my old rooms where I was burnt 
out last winter, and eacy of access. I defy all competition 
either in quali y or price of pictures. 

Give me a cull, and look over my extensive lot of cases. 

A. W. Perens, Beloit, Rock Co., Wisconsin. 


[Should we pass that way we shall certainly patronize 
this artist and pay in “trade.” It may be that we can off 
set our professional services against his; delincato the 
character of the artist, his wife and children, and take pay 
in pictures, which would no doubt be a decided acquisition 
to our museum. ] 
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VALUE oF Poonocrapuy.—The En- 
glish newspapers contain numerous advertisements, in- 
cluding wants, among which the following samples show 
the utility of Phonography: 


“Corresponding Clerk Wanted. in a ship broker’s office. 
A knowledge of Shorthan:l desirable. Address, stating 
salary expected, Box F 83, Post-office, Liverpool.—Liver- 
pool Mercury, 

“Corresponding or General Clerk, by a Shorthand wri- 
ter, with first-class testimon‘als. Address V 102, at the 
printer’s.— Manchester Guardian. 


“ Wanted, in a carrier’s establishment, a sharp, active 
youth as a Shorthand writer; one who has had experience 
in a similar capacity preferred. Address T 3, at printer’s, 
—Manchester Examiner and Times. 


“ Corresponding Clerk Wanted: Shorthand indispensa- 
ble: state salary required. Address G 160, at the prin- 
ter’s.— Manchester Guardian.” 


Soon as merchants come to understand the use of Pho- 
nography, they will make it one of the conditions before 
employing a young man, that he not only write a fair long- 
hand, but that he also write Phonograpby. 


“Mersey Dock Esratr.—The Mersey Docks and Har- 
bor Board require the services of two competent young 
men who have been accustomed to general office duties, 
and who can wriie plamly and exyeditious!y; also the 
services of a young man competent to tike shorthand 
notes, and to attend to general office dutics. The salary 
will be £100 per annum each{ 500]. *pplications stating 
age, and inclosing testimonixls of abin-y und character, 
must be sealed and addressed to the Chairman ot the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Mersey Docks and [arbor Bosrd, 
indorsed ‘Seeretary’s Office,’ and sent under cover to the 
secretary, not later than the 8ist instant. No personal 
application will be entertained. By ord r, 

Dock Office, Liverpool. JouNn Harrison, Secretary.” 


All such engagements are made by “correspondence” 
in England—here, more frequentiy, by personal applica- 
tion. We shall require alJ our clerks to learn Pho- 
nography. 


Quack MEDICINES AND THE RELIGIOUS 
NeEwspParers.—When will the time come for the religious 
family journals to throw out and refuse to publish notices 
of the vile rostrums of the wicked quacks who feed on 
the life’s blood of the poor invaiid who risks his money, 
yes, and his very life, experimenting with the filthy slops 
put up in bottles and boxcs, and advertised in papers 
which profess to tell the truth? It will not do for editors 
and proprietors to say that they are notresponsible. They 
are responsible, and it is a downright wickedness on their 
part to lend themselves to the base deception. With some 
of these parties, we fear the love of lucre is greater than 
the love of justice. We can suggest no betier way to cor- 
rect this evil than for subscribers to protest against the 
practice. Wriie the publisher that you revard such ad- 
vertisements not only a nuisances and 4 swindie, but as 
tending to corrupt the morals of the family—thst you 
must decline being a party to such wickedness, This wll 
compel him to change his course, and to send you a paper 
free from the nuisance. We would inclwie us objection- 
able matter, a'l the bitters, cordials, tones, sand other 
stimulants; the ‘‘no-cure-no-pay-do t rs,” lotteries, “ gift” 
jewelry concerns, and all such things as are calculuted to 
deceive the unsuspecting A publisher has ro right to 
allow his paper to be used in the interest of swiadlers., 


Serritinc Down.—The returned sol- 
diers are rapidly “falling into line” and resuming their 
former pursuits. Farmers, with cr.ps to be gathered ; 
manufacturers, with contracts to be filled, and workers 
throughout the country, jeel a sensible relief on the return 
of the “bone and muscle” to belp do up the work, The 
lazy and the dissipated will “hang around” the taverns, 


smoking and drinking their time andi money away, and 
will then peddle cigars, candy, pencils, and toys; while 
the thieves will swindle and steal, and toe guerrillas, in- 
cendiaries, robbers, and murderers will burn and kill for 
the very love of it. All right-minded persons will need 
to keep a vigilant eye on the floating vagabonds who were 
bounty-jumpers, deserters, and pests, claiming to be Union 
soldiers. While there are no restraints on lquor-selling, 
we shall need to enlarge all of our prison accommodations. 


WANTED, A Book Post between the 
U. S. A. and Great Britain.—At present, books and 
pamphlets can be sent through the mails between these 
countries only at the high rates of letter postage, viz., 
forty-cight cents an ounce, or twenty-four cents for half an 
ounce. This precludes sending or receiving books by 
post. In England, they charge twelve ce ts a number 
postage on this Journat with its covr, but if without - 
cover, unly two eents. We therefore take off the covers 
from those we send by post to that erlightened country 
And here we beg to inquire, why we may not arrange 
terms for a book post between the two countries which 
would be equitable? It would bea very great convenience 
to the people on both sides. What say our stupid rulers? 
Where are our postal reformers ? 


meneame 
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THE SEA BEAR 





























THE SEA BEAR. 


THE singular-looking animal pictured above is 
the Arctocephalus ursinus, found among the isl- 
ands of the Western Hemisphere, both at the north- 
ern and the sonthern extremity; and also on the 
coast of Kamtschatka.. The specimen from which 
this picture was taken was captured by M. Le- 


compte at Cape Horn, and is now at the Cremorne 
Gardens, London. 


“This curious marine animal, which is nearly 
six feet in length, will stand on his hinder fins, sit 
on a chair, climb up a ladder, make audible 
sounds to his owner, kiss him in the most affec- 
tionate manner with the fore-fins around his neck, 
and swallow any quantity of fish (be does not 
chew), of which he devours forty pounds a day. 

“The form of his body and the skin with which 
it is covered resembles a seal, while his upper jaw 
is very similar to that of a bull-dog, the color 
from the eyes to the nose being a dark brown. 
The color of the skin is a light brown, softening 
sometimes into a drab. He has four fins. corre- 
sponding in situation to the legs of a quadruped. 
The two occupying the comparative position of 
the fore-legs are fins; but the posterior fins have 
each five phalanges, resembling, in a crude man- 
ner, the human hand, but webbed like the feet of 
aduck. He has, also, the germ of a tail, about 
an inch and a half in length. 

‘M. Lecompte thus speaks of the habits and 
temper of his interesting captive: “I stopped at 
Buenos Ayres eight months with him, and there, 
while making him change climate, I made him 
change his habits; for, at first, he refused fresh- 
water fish ; but, a little later, I got him to eat it. 
As to his education, I never employed but kind- 
ness, although he often bit me, and even maimed 
my right hand. I never struck him, I never kept 
him from his food ; but then, I have made of him 
a true friend. He bas so much love for me that 
when I want to leave him he opposes himself to 
it. He likes to caress me, and likes to be ca- 
ressed. The ferocity he had in his wild state has 


QS 


disappeared, and given place to kindness. He 
likes society, and if I leave him alone, he cries.’ ”’ 


A LESSON TO BE LEARNED. 


[Tua Columbia (8. C.) Phenix, edited by the 
well-known novelist and poet William Gilmore 
Simms, reads the following lesson to the people 
of the South. Who will despair of the Republic 
when such sentiments are promulgated by a South 
Carolina press? The lesson may well be heeded 
everywhere, and igs not uncalled for even in the 
Northern States. ] 


How events teach the successive generations, 
who yet refuse to learn! How the ancient laws 
of God reassert their utility and necessity after a 
thousand years of false and frivolous convention ! 
‘© Thou shalt earn thy bread in the sweat of thy brow,” 
is the decree. The decree, delivered as a penalty, duly 
obeyed, .becomes the secret of innumerable permanent 
blessings. Neglected, denied, repudiated, the law 
finally asserts itself, and compels respect from 
the offender. But a day ago, a worthy citizen 
said to us: ‘‘ What a cruel thing it is that I was 
not trained to some good handicraft ; that I was 
not educated or taught as a carpenter, bricklayer, 


or blackstnith. I should not now be destitute. 


I should have ny secret of employment and ex- 


sistence at my fingers’ ends, and should not now 


be looking around me, in vain, seeking what to 
do.’’ Exactly! The great effort of mankind, in 
its blindness, is to escape labor—to escape the 
law! Men rush into the professions, or necome 
accountants, book-keepers, clerks, collectors, 
agents, factors, until the country is covered at 
this moment with swarms seeking easy work, 
as they fancy, or work which shall not soil 
the fingers—all of whom are in each other's way. 
It was a sufficiently evil feature in this practice 
that, in the case of the professions, two out of 
every three were out of their proper places, and 
intruders into the places of better men. The 
professions are properly the fountains of authority 


and sacred opinion. They are guardians of so- 
ciety. Let them be inferior and sects petallle 
and they degrade the professions and deprive so- 
ciety of its best securities. The evil consequences 
follow inevitably in general misrule and ruin. We 
owe no small portion of the evils which now find 
us prostrate to the incompetence and worthless- © 
ness of professional men ; to the wretchedness of 
legislation in wretched hands ; to the terrible dis- 
proportion of these classes to the physical laborers 
in thecommunity. And the just judgment of God 
avenges upon society this usurpation of position 
by the worthless, and this overcrowding of cer- 
tain occupations to the neglect of others, which, 
in the exigencies of society, as at present, become 
the only useful. At this moment, the vast num- 
bers of persons bred up as book-keepers, account- 
ants, clerks, etc,, to say nothing of professional 
men seeking employment in the cities, seeking 
agencies of business where there can be no busi- 
ness—sitting upon hungry benches, looking right 
and left for the means of food—presents the spec- 
tacle of a very army famishing in the country 
which they have plundered of allits food. Happy 
he, of these classes, who has an occupation at his 
fingers’ ends—who can build a house of brick or 
wood, make a coat, a pair of boots, a box, a 
cask, a horse-shoe, or do any work for which the 
necessities of society compel a continual demand. 
Let parents take warning from this condition of 
things. Let them put theirsons to honest trades, 
which involve labor and the acquisition of some 
useful craft. Let them abandon the foolish vani- 
ties which made them strive to keep them from 
hard labor. If the boy is one of superior talents, 
endowed for a profession by the Deity, the habit 
of work and painstaking will not hurt him for the 
professions—will be a help—since labor is one es- 
sential element of all educational training. Let 
him be put at fourteen to a trade for five or 
seven years, and he will not be found at’a loss 
for the means of life, whatever the convulsions 
of society.. And let the thousands who go about 
asking where to go, and what to do, go to the 
farmers and take up the plow, and, stripping 
cheerfully to their tasks, they will discover that 
their banks of potatoes, corn, and peas are banks 
of unfailing resources, which never delude with 
promises never to be paid in the hour of trouble. 








THE ILLUSTRATED 


Phrenological Journal 


FOR 1865, 
S. R. WELLS, Epiror, 


18 DEVOTRD TO 


The Study of Man, in 
all his Relations, Physically, In- 
tellectuully, Morally, and Socially, 
through the means of Science and 
Revelation. 


The Natural History 
of Man,--Ethnology—-including the 
Manners, Customs, Religions, and 
Modes of Life in the Different 
Familles, Tribes, aud Nations will 
be given. 


Physiology, the Laws 
of Life, Dietetics, Exercise, Sleep, 
Study, Bodily Growth, ete., will 
be presented on strictly Hygienic 
principles. 


Phrenology.-The Brain 
and its Functions, the Tempera- 
ments, Location of the Orgafis, 
Choice of Pursuits, etc, 


Physiognomy; or “ The 
Human Face Divine.” A New 
System. Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, 
Mouth, Head, Hair, Hands, Feet, 
Skin, Complexion, with all “ Sigus 
of Character,” and “ How to Read 
Them.” 

The Human Soul.— 
Nts Nature, Office, and Condition 
in Life and in Death ; Man’s Spir- 
itual State in the Here and in the 
He:eafter. 

Biography.—In con- 


nection with Vortraits and Prac- 


tical Delineations of Character, 
we give condeused and interest- 
ing Biographical Sketches of our 
most distinguished men, 


Marriage forms a part 
of the life of every well-organized 
human being. ‘The elements of 
love are inborn. The objects of 
Mariiage stated. All young peo- 
ple vequire instrmction and di- 
rection in the selection of suit- 
able life-companions, Phrenol- 
ogy throws light on the subject, 
and we discuss it on scientific 
principles, in the department of 
‘Our SoctaL RELATIONS.’’ 


The Choice of Pur- 
suits.—How to select the Pursuit 
for which a person is best adapt- 
ed, clearly explained ; the Learn- 
ed Professions of Law, Medicine, 
and Divinity; Invention ; Me- 
chanics; Agriculture; Manufac- 
turing, Commerce—in short, all 
the interests of civilized society 
receive our careful attention, 


Miscellaneous.— 
Churches, Schools, Prisons, Asy- 
lums, Hoepitals, Reformatovies, 
ete., described with Modes of Wor- 
ship, Education, Trainifg, and 
Treatment, command our atten- 
tion in each number of Tok PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFR 
ILLUSTRATED for 1865, 


TERMS.— A New Volume, the 42d, commenced with 


the July number. 
at $2 a year in advance. 
cents. 


Clubs of Ten, or more, $1 50 each per copy. 


Published monthly, in quarto form, 
Sample numbers by first post, 20 


Sup- 


plied by Booksellers and Newsmen everywhere. Please 


address, 


Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 


389 Broadway, New York, U. 8. A. 
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66 AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTI- 
TUTE,” ESTABLISI[ED 1855, is 
a reliable Educational Buccau— 

1. To aid all who seek well-qualified 
Teachers, 

a 2. To represent Teachers who want posi- 
ons. 

8. To give Parents information of good 
Schools. 

4. To Sell, Rent, and Exchange School 
Properties. : 

** Perhaps the most remarkable exponent 
of what method may accomplish, is that 
Bystem of educational tactics as conducted 
and developed by the American Sci00L 
Institute. lIlere is a set of gentlemen who 
keep themselves posted on the entire educa 
tional wants of the whole country. Every 
department of education, high or low, comes 
within their plan. The .apparatus, the 
literature, the wants and resources of educa- 
tion, are tabled as in a Bureau of Educa- 
tional Stati-tics, 

“ And now mark the value of snch knowl- 
edge. lo atime consideration what saving! 
Instead of schools being closed or soffered 
to decline until the right man turns up, one 
is provided whose caliver is known. The 
right man in the right place.’ Ihe loss of 
time, misdirection of talent, imposition by 
unprofessional charlatanry, each in itself no 
smull misfortune to patron or puptl, are 
happily avoided.”—Lev. Samuel Lockwood, 


Circulars, which explain the plan and 
workinus of the American School Institute, 
and give, from the highest Educational and 
Bosiness Authorities, positive testimony as 
to the promptness and efliciency of its man- 
agement, will be sent when applied for. 

J. W. SCH ERMERIIOR N, A.M., Actuary, 
130 Grand Street, New York. Philadelphia 
Ottice, 512 Arch Street. Weetern Office, No. 
6 Lombard Block, Chicago, LIL 
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The American Advertising and 


Purchasing Agency, 

889 BROADWAY, NEW. YORK, 
are now prepared to receive orders for any- 
thing and everything to be hud in New 
York, which they will purchase and forward 
to any portion of the country-with prompt- 
ness and dirpatch. 

Spccial arrangements have been made 
with the manufacturers of the fo)lowing ar- 
ticles, by which the very best terms can be 
given: 

Empire, Weed, Finkle & Lyon, Wilcox & 
Gibbs, Grover & Baker Sewing Machines— 
Lillie’s Safe—Amalgam Bells—Kent's Cof- 
fee — Engie Gas Stove — Putnam Clothes 
Wringer—Groves:een Piano—Brown’s Pat- 
ent Buby Tender—Licbig’s Essential Prepar- 
ed Coff-e—West Pump— Universal Clothes 
Wringer—Osborn’s Coffee—Ready Rooflog 
—Nonparet) Washing Machine—Ornamen- 
tal lron Works—S. D. & W. II. Smith's 
American Organs—The Boardman & Gray 
Piano-Forte—Magie Skirts. : 

Such a Purchasing Agency has long been 
needed, and we hope by just dealing and 
striet attention to business to make it an in- 
stitution as permanent and indispensable as 
the Express business, Address 
AMEKIOAN PORCITASING AGENCY, 


859 Broadway, New York. . 


THE HYGEIAN HOME, 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
Address, A. SMITH, M.D., 
11* Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. 


EED'S HIGHEST PREMIUM 
SUUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 


Tas only to be seen and operated to be 
Appreciated, 

Call and see for yourself before pur- 
chasing. Please bring samples of various 
kinds of thread (such as is usually found at 
stores) and various kinds of fabric, which 
you know the furmer most popular Sewing 
machines either can not work at all, or, at 
best, very imperfecuy. 


SUPERIORITY 


over any other machine in the market will 
be seen at a glance, 


Ist. It runs easily and rapidly, and is so 
constructed as to endure all kiuds of usage. 

2d. No breuking of threads in going over 
seams. ~ “ 


8d. No imperfect action of the feed at un- 
even places in the work, 


4th. The Weed-stitch catches of itself, 
and will sew from the finest Ince to the 
heaviest leather, and from 200 cotton to 
course linen thread. 


Sth. The Weed Machine will do beautiful 
quilting on the bare wadding without using 
inner lining; thus leaving it soft as if done 
by hand. 


6th. The variety of faney work that ean 
be done on the WEED MACILINE with so 
lite trouble makes it equal, if not superior, 
to six machines combined; fur instance, it 
Binds, Hems, Tucks, aud Sews on the band 
ut the same time, und in fact, lhe WEED 
No, 2 MACIIINE, as before stuted, is equiv- 
alent to a combination of any six ordinary 
machines. 


Orders for Machines may be sent through 


the American ApVERTISING AGENCY, 389 
Broadway, N. Y. 


Below we give a few prices: 
No. 2. Ol Black Walnut, Ornamented 


Wit ELem merits: <ertiecte ee $60 
No. 2. Oil Black Walout, Talf Case, Or- 
namented with Lemmer...... . 65 


No. 8. Extra Oil-Polished Black Wal- 
nut, I[slf Case, Large Table. 
beautifully Oraamented 

WEED SEWING MACIIINE CoO., 
516 Broudway, New York. 
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( F, MORRILL, INVENTOR, CIIEL- 
e sea, Mass. See PurEnoLogicaL 
Jounna. for February, 1865. 


HE NEW .NOVELTY 
MICROSCOPE, patent- 
ed May 24th, 1864, for the ex- 
amination of Liviog Insects, 
Sceds, Flowers, Lexves, 
4 Cloth, Bank Bills, Minerals, 
Ay and opaque objects general- 
= ly. Adapted to a greater ya- 
—— riety: of purposes than any 
other glass ever invented. Is mailed, postage 
paid, for Two Dollars, or with 12 Beautiful 
Mounted Objects adapted to its use, for $8 50. 
A liberal discount to the trade. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, N. Y. 
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Best Farming Lands in the World! 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 
IN TRACTS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, AT LOW PRICES. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company have for Sale 
900,000 Acres of the Best FARMING LANDS in the Country. 





The rond extends from Dunleith, in the north-western part of the State, to Cairo, in tho 
extreme southern part, with a branch from Centralia, one hundred and thirteen miles 
north of Cairo, to Chicago, on the shore of Lake. Michigan—altogether a length of 704 


miles—and the Jand which is offercd for sale is situated upon either side of the track, in 


no instance at a greater distance than fifteen miles. 


State of Illinois. 


The rapid development of Illinois, its steady increase in population and wealth, and its 
capacity to produce cheap food, are matters for wonder and admiration. The United 
States Commissioner of Agriculture estimates the amounts of the principal crops of 1864, 
for the whole country, as fullows# Indian Corn, 530,581,403 bushels; wheat, 160,695,823 
bushels; oats, 176,690,064 bushels of which the farms of Illinois yielded 138,856,135 
bushels of Indian .Corn 3 33,371,173 bushels of wheat; and 24,273,751 bushels of oats— 
in reality more than one-fourth of the corn, more than one-fifth of the wheat, and almost 
one-seventh of the oa‘s produced in all the United States. 


Grain—Stock Raising. 


Pre-eminently the first in the list of grain-exporting States, Iinois is also the great 
cattle State of the Union. I's fertile prairies are well adapted by nature to the raising of 
cattle, sheep, horses, and mules; and in the important ioterest of pork packing, itis fac in 
advance of every other State. The seceding of these prairie lands to tame gra-ses for 
pasiurage or hay, offers to farmers with caoital the most profitable results. The hay crop 
of Illinois in 1864 is estimated at 2,166,725 tons, which is more than half a million tons 
larger than the crop of any other State, excepting only New York. 


Inducements to Settlers. 


The attention of persons, whose limited means forbid the purchase of a homestead in the 
older States, is particularly invited to these lands. Withia ten years the Illinois Central 
Railroad Compony has sold 1,4 0,000 acres, to more than 20,000 ac ual seillers; and durmg 
the last year 264,422 acres, a larger aggregate of sales than in any one ycar since the 
opening ofthe road. The farms are sold in tracts of forty or cighty acres, suited to the 
settler with limited capital, or in larger tracts, as may be required by the cap'talist and 
stock raiser. The soil is of unsurpassed fertility ; the climate is healtby ; taxes are low ; 
churches and schools are becoming abundant throughout the length and breadth of the 
State; and communication with all the great markets is made easy through railroads, 
canals, and rivers, 


Prices and Terms of Payment. 


The price of lands varies from $9 to $15 and upwards per acre, and they are sold on 
short credit, or for cash. A deduction often per cent. from the short credit price is made 
to those who buy for cash. 


Example: 
Forty acres at $10 per acre, on credit; the principal one-quarter cash down—balance 
One, two and three years, at six per cent. interest, in advance, cach year. : 
Intenkst, Prrxempan. 


IntTEREST. PRINCIPAL. 
Cash Payment...... $1S CO $100 09 Payment in two years.$6 00 $10 00 
Puyment in one year 12 00 100 00 oe three yeurs 100 00 


The same Land may be Purchased for $360 Cash. 


Full information on alf points, together with maps, showing the exact Location of Lands, 
will be furnished on application, in person or by letter, to 


LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Illinois Central R. R. Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Ortice eéw Patents. 
<A HOW & WESTON, 
13945. Tfoadway, New York. 


Longe xpericnce in the bus'ness of Salie- 
iting Bracrtesn and. Foreign PATENTS, 
and an unusually suecessful practiec in the 
management of suits for Ivfrmyement, In- 
terfering Applications, and difficult ‘and 
closely-contested Patent eases of alt kinds, 
enable us to «ffer thei very best faciities 
for doing that class of hiisincss. 

We have able and reliable correspondents 
in all forcign countries in which Patents are 
grante/, who will promptly attend to the 

rocurivg of Patents at their respective eap- 
aes thereby greatly reducing the time re- 
quired for that purpose ; while our connec- 
tions are stich us to insure the utmost ce- 
ler:ty consistent with the proper transaction 
of similur bus’ness at home. 

Full information as to the proceedings 
necessary 10 se-ure Letters Patent 1s con- 
tained in our pamphlet for inventors, 

“ How to Get a Patent,” 


which we will send to any address on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. Address as above. 


Tuomas P. How. Il. James WESTON. 


ABLE OF CONTENTS OF THE 
ILERALD OF HEALTH for, October: 

Rambling Reminiscences—The War Path, 
Worse than War, Pure Water, The Sunny 
South, Curses of Quinine, Reconstruction: 

Tlints on Child Culture, > 

Cure for Inebria'es. 

Non-timulating Treatment of Disease. 

Our Houses—How to Muke them Ifealthfal. 

Physical Colture in Clevelané Iigh School. 

Notes of Warning respecting the Cho era. 

A Letter from George Francis Train to his 
Children on the Rules of Mealtb. 

Food and Disease. 

The Medical Abuses of Alcohol, 

Topies of the Mouth—The Approaching 
Pestilence; A Fact of Fearfu' Significance, 
Distr ssiug Fatality, Lust Cure for Con- 
sumption. 

Abeut Preserving the Eyes. 

Ilemorrhage of the Lungs. 

Gov. Brough’s Dea‘h and its Lesson. 

Boat Races and Phisical Culture. 

Brodie’s Cure fur Sleeplessness. 

Turkish Baths, and forty other articles. 


THE ITERALD is pnb ished monthly, 
contains forty well-prin'ed pages on If-alth 
topics, and shoul! be in the havds of every 
mother who would rear beautiful children, 
every student who would preserve his health, 
and every invalid who would be led away 
from a dependence on drugs ond quack 
medicives to x dependence on air, food, and 
Nature's remedies, $1 50a year, 15 cents a 
number. Four copies one yexr, $5; 1en 
copies, $10. Clubs should be formed now, 
Subscribers for 1866 will get the rest of 1865 
gratis. Adress 

MILLER, WOOD & CO. 
5] No». 15 Laight Street, New York. 


THE WORCESTER WATER AND 
MOVEMENT CURE is one of the most 

desirable for Winter Treatment in New 

Englsnd. The Proprietor bas had eighteen 

yeurs’ experience in Hygienic practice. 

Please send for circular, 

Address, ISAAC TABOR, M.D., 
Worcester Water Cure, Mass, 


A GRAND COMBINATION OF 

LITERARY GEMS.—Splendid novel- 
lies, entertaining, instructive, and valuabte 
coetributions in the Ovoher pumber of 
DEMOREST'’S MONTULY MAGAZINE. 
Do not fail to see the brilliant November 
nombher. Now realy, 


MMENSE PRICES PAID FOR 
OLD BOOKS. 


100.099 Books on ITand at your price. 
10,000 Photographic Albums at our price, 
500,'09 Stereoscopic Pictures at any price, 
LEGGAT: BROTHERS, 113 Nussau St. 


“TQOOKS BY RETURN MAILY—ANY 
Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Albom, 
Magazine, or Paper, sent “by return post,” 
at Pubnshers’? Prices, Ail works’on Pho- 
nography, Iydropatny, Anstomy, Medicine, 
Mechnies, Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Eney- 
clopedins, and on the Natnral Sciences, Ad- 
‘dress. Mes-rs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Publishers. 3 9 Broadway, New York. 
Agents wanted, 


Pan 3 ee Se Tenses Bee Le Sa 
NEw AND EXQUISITE MUSIC.— 

We Never Can Forarr Ir; or, the 
Memories o Andersony dle Prisan Pens, by 
Neury Tucker, 30 ceots, Do not fril to get 
this exquisite Song, just published b 

W. JENNINGS DEMOLKEST, 
No. 473 Broadway. Mailed free, 
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THE HOWE MAGHINE CO., 





66 N© PARENT,.NO TEACHER, 

nor any person interested in the 
canse of Education can affurd to be without 
it. 

caritan Moyen 

AVERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 
is replete with papers of sterling merit on 
Physieal Cu'ture, School Government and 


Dise ptine, Oject Teaching, Languayes, 
Duties of Parents and Tracners, best modes 


of texching, varied means for awakening |: 


Mind, the best Schools, the best Schnol 
Books, Sehoolt Furniture »nd Apparatus 
with Histories of * the Old Schools.” Each 
number centains a brief summary Of the new 
in “ Seience and the Arts,” items of Edu a- 
tional Intelligence, intere-ting Miseellany, 
nad occasionally a racy Pedagogical Story. 


In short, all subjects of interest to tevcher | 
an’ parent are discussed with freedom and } 


i Tlow can I Jeara Phrenology 2. What. 
| books are best for me to read? Is it possible 
to acquire a practical knowledge of it with- 


vigor, New Books are reviewed without 


regard to autbor or publisher, Jn ‘ifferent 


books will not. be trexnted with the “ usual” 
superlatives of commendation. 

Tis cireulstion excecds that of any Educa- 
tions] Periodteal in the world. 

Those who subscribe now, wilk receive, 
as preminm, a correc. Pornuit, size 9 by 10 
inches, of the late Presivent Linewin. — Also, 
am niature e py of Gnyet’s Great Physical 
ond Pobtieal Man of the United States, 
beantifully eolored, and alone worth one 
dollar. 

The story of ‘*Pcter Pedagogus, a Swisa 
Sehoolmaster of the Olden Siyle,” begins in 
September nnmber, 

Terms: $1 50 perannum. Specimens by 
mail, 16 cents, 

SCHERMERTORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
130 Grand Street, New York. 


. PR. JEROME KIDDER’S ELECTRO 


~MEDICaL: APPARATUS. —Newly 
invented improvements giving NEARLY 
DOUBLE the MAGNETIO. GALVANIC and SEN* 
SATIONAL POWER of any in the world. 
Avdress Dr. Jerome Kipper, 483 Bronad- 


wity, New York. u 


$20. G&S. Crystal D.P. $20. 
1,00 


Deer, Plate. 





ing:and putting up the Crystal 
Agents waoted. Stock, Tools, 


and Instructions cost $20. L. L. TODD & 


CO., 89 Nussau Steet, New York. . 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
PPPenoLocy AT OME. 





«THE STUDENT'S SET.” 


out a teacher ? 
These are questions put to us daily; and 


We may sav in reply, that we have arranged 
asecries of the best works on the subject, 
with a Bust, showing the exaet location of 
allithe phrenological organs, with such Wins. 
trations and definitions vs tomake the study 
simple and plain without the aid of ateacher, 


~The -enst for this “Srupent’s Ser,” which 


embraces al that is requisite, is only #70. Tt 
may be sent by express, or as freight, sufely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part. of the 
world. Orders shonld be addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





No. 629 Broadway, New York. 





‘SINIHIVIN DNIMAS 
ONTEALOVANNVAL GQNV ATINVA 





D*.- JOHN ELLIS, 


IloMEOPATUIST, 
268 West 54th Street, near Sth Avenue. 
Office hours from $ to 10 a.m., and 5to 7 P.M. 


ELLIS’ “FAMILY HOMEOPATILY,” 


a new work, recommending forty eight of 
the very best remedies, and comaning 
plain but positive directions for their use, 
and spevially notieing the stage of the 
disease during which. particular remedies 
are Indieated, and the leegth of time they 
shonld generally be continned, is mailed 
postage paid, for #1 75. With a case of 
forty-ecigvt remedies, to fit, $3. 
* Also, “Ellis? Avoidable Causes of, Dis- 
ense, Insanity, and Deformity,” and “ Mar- 
riage,” ete., bound in one volume. ‘The 
prevention of disease is more important 
than Hts cure.” Mailed, prepaid, for $2, 
Address Ir. John Ellis, 263 West 54th 
Street, New York. 10 uf 


Cae. & SONS — MANUFAC- 
turers of Granp, Square, ond Upricur 
» PIANOsFORTES, 
No. 652 Broadway, New York. 

The snperiority of these instruments has 
of jate been amply demonstrated by ‘the 
voluulary testimeny of the foremo-t uetirts 
of the day, who claim for them excellencies 
of tone and workmanship hitherto unvb- 
tained by any ether makers, : 

Mr. Gott-ehalk’s constant. use of the New. 


Seatk Crickerning Grann Pianxo-Forres | 


hes severely teste? their musical qualities, 
und resulted in estabhshing the Jasties of 
the very fluuering estimavion in wuich they 
are held, 

Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS are Sle 
Agents for the celebrated Alexand:e Organs 
for the United States. Mar ly, 


¢¢ PT EAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, | 


the World of Spirits ana Hell, from 
Things Seen and Heard,’ by Emaxcen 
SWEDEN BORG, is Mail d, erepaid, for £1 25, 
hy Joon Hoiden, Room 20, Cooper Institnte, 
New York. 10 





y HEELER & WILSON’S 


Highest Premium Lock-Stiteh 


SEWING MACIIINES AND BUTTON 
4) HNOLE MACUINE, 
No. 625 Broadway, New York. 


(THE TRAVELER'S LUNCILBAG. 
Patented April 18, 1865. 


FOOD AND CLOTIIING IN SEPARATE 
COMPARTMENTS! 
NOME-FARE ON THE CARS! 


This invention exactly meets the wants 
of tnose who are sick of cating-house pro- 
visiens and prices, and yet do not lke to 
earry food jn paper parcels among their 
clothes.) It i8-in appearanee a common 
rvlroad bag. The upper part opens with 
jaws, und is designed for clothing, The 
lower part (one third of the whole) is a 
wooden box or trunk covered uniformly 
with Ine upper part, opening with a lid on 
the side and locking atthe bottom. Fitung 





within. this is a tn box, divided into comes | 


partments for various eatibles, and remove 
uble for cleaning, These bags are mode ia 
Various styles and s:z-s, some of whieh are 
suitabe for ladies irave ing with children, 
Flasks, knives and forksopapking, ele., are 
furmisgned ty order at cost prices, For sale 
by dealers generaliy, For further informa- 
tion, address the mantfacturers, Oneida 
Community, Oneida. N. Y., or the inventor, 
J. WL. NOYES, 885 Broadway, New Mork; 
; Bun 


sa 


Room 46. 





~~ ; cy? ; 
NUMMINGS & JENNYS—MANUFAC- \' 
CUMS AEE MRE: 5 
Upriguu me 


‘ Eye 


A year can be realized gid. 


25 to. 8) per Rw 


Increasing denand | 









of Grand, Squire, aud 
No. 726 Broadway, — 
ry Inctrur en’ ee oe ee 


prominent 
{vssien. They 


uities. The steadily 
nd for these superior instru-, 
ments bus induced the makers to fpcrease 
their fuei ies for manufacturing them, and — 


strumen's of equal a 


_they are now fully prepared to meet the de- 


mands of all, bot wholesule and retail 
customers. 

' Deslers in loealities where these instru- 
menis haye not yet been introduced, desi- 
ring an agency for them, will bo liberally 
dealt wich. Send for a circular. 





GRE AT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
SEWING MACIINES. 
EMPINE SUUTTLE MACHINE, 
SALESROOMS, 536 Broapway, 


252 Wasurnaton Street, Bostox, Mass. 





’. PRICE OF MACHINES COMPLETE. 


No. 1, Family Machine, with Hemmer, 
Feller, and Braider..... he DE $60 

No. 2, Small Manufucturipg with Exten- 
sion Tuble..... Bits Ne etre artic eiiaieata 

No. 3, Large Manufacturing with Exten- 

BlonsTablenc ye 2.8 2 Ser ae ar 

No. 3, Large Manufacturing for Leather, 
with rolling foot and oil-eup..... 100 


(™ Soldiers’ wives and widows liberally 
dealt with, 

One half-hours instruction is sufficient to 
enalle any person to work this Jiachine to 
their entire satixfaction, i 


Acents Wanstep for all Towns in the 
United Siates where agents are not already — 
established. T. J. McARTHUR:-& Go., 


No. 536 Broadway, New York. 








EWING MACTIINES. — Onr arrange- 
ments with the Manutacturers of all the 
best Sewing Machines in use, including 
Wheeler & Wilson’s, Grover & Baker's, Em- 
pire, Weed's, Wileox & G bbs’, enuble us to 
furnish Machines: at their lowest prices. 
Parties desiring 10 purebase will find it to 
their advantage to give us acall, Or ihey 
ean address by letter, , 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





| NITTING MACHINES FOR FAM-. 
ILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. . 


Somemuine New anv INVALUABLE Fon 
Famity Use. i 


Wo offer the public the simplest, strong- 
est and best Knitting Machine in the world, 
It oceupies but little sp»ce—is portable, 
and can be atteclied to a stand or table— 

weighs about 40 Ibs, ' 


- It will knit a variety of sti'ches 3 the break- 

age of needies is trifling; the cost of needles 
is josignifieant, and the most delicnte mate- 
rial-can be knit pure aud spotless, as the 
necdies are not oiled. 

Orders for Machines may be sent through 
the American ApbvERTISING AGENoyY, 389 
Broadway, New York, ; { 

Send fur a circular, Agents wanted. 
DALTON KNITTING MACIIINE CO., 

’ 537 Broadway, New York. 





VERYBODY TIIAT CAN SING, 


shou'd Jose no time in learning all the 
Patriotic Songs contained in F 


THE TRUMPET OF FREEDOM; — 


which contains the Music and Words of 
ubout fifty of the best that have been pro- 
duced by the Rebellion: among which ares.) 

Battle Hymn of the Republic; Ieaw do 
you Lire ii, J- ff-rson. D.% Rally Round the - 
Flag; Mount, Boys, Mount (Cavalry Sony) 5 
Peket Guerds Glory Haltlelujab; Mother, 
When toe War is over, cle. 


Sent post paid for 50 cents, by » ia 


FOWLER AND WELLS, ' 
839 Broudway, New York. 





atpricesfrom | 
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- PROSPEOTUS. 


The Study of Man 
in all his Relations; Physica lly. 
Intellectually, Morally and Sv- 
cially thro the means of 
Science and Revelation, ; 


The Natural His- 
tory of Man.— Ethnology — in- 
cluding the Manners, Customs, 
Religions and Modes of Life in 
the Different Families, Tribes 
and Nations will be given. 

Physiology, the Laws 
of Life, Dietetics? Exercise, 
Sleep, Study, Bodil Growth, 


etc., will be presented on strict- 
ly Hygienic principles, ‘ 


Phrenology.—tThe 
Brain and its Raitine the 
Temperaments, Location of the 

Choice of Pursuits, etc. 


. Physiognomy 3 
or, 
“The Homes Face being! 
- New System. Eyes, Ears, 
ose, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, 
ands, eet, Skin, Complexion: 
wil h all s of ter,’ 
and *‘ How to Read Them,” ~ 


The Human Soul.— 
Its Nature, Office, and Condi- 
tion in Life and im Death; 
Man’s Spiritual State in the 
Here and in the Hereafter. 


Biography. —In con- 

nection with Portraits and Prac 

tical Delineations of Character, 

td iid ctieneed gud. interest- 
ographical sket 

most Gisting wished an, 7 ean 


_ Marriage forms a part 
of the life attevery well ese. 
ized human being. The elements 
oflove are inborn. The objects 
of Marriage stated. All youn 
people require instruction an 


10, SzoreTtvunzss.—Self-control, policy, tact, artifice, 

11, Cauriovsnrss.—Guardedness, safety, provision, fear. © 
12. ApPpRoBATIvENEss.—Love of character, name, praise. 

18, Szir-Estexm.—Self-respect, dignity, self-reliance, liberty. 
14. Fimmxess.—Stability, perseverance, decision. . 

15, ConsommnTiovsrass.—Sense of right, justice, duty, ete, 
16, Horz.—Expectation, anticipation, trust in the future. 
17. Sprmerrvaurry.—Intuition, prescience, prophecy, faith. 
18, Vxwaxation.—Worship, adoration, devotion, deference. 
19. Buxxvotzncr.—Sympathy, kindness, goodness, 28, Co.or.—Discernment, and love of color, tints, hues, ete. 


/ 


| elementary forms.” 





Pror. R Hunrer says—“Phrenology is the 


Dealers supplied by th 











Ss. R. WELLS, Editor. 


 — —— 
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NAMES AND NUMBERS OF THE VARIOUS FACULTIES 


1. Amatrvennss.—Connubial love, fondness, affection, eto, 

A. ConsvaaL Love.—Union for life, the pairing instinet, 
2. Parzentat Love.—Oare of offspring, and all young. 

8. Fermnpsure.—Sociality, union and clinging of friends, 
4, InnAaBrtIveness.—Love of home and country, 


5. Continurry.—Applicatien, finishing up, consecutivoness, $1.50 each per copy. Supplied 


E, Virativenrss.—Clinging to life, repelling disease. 
6. ComBatrvENEss.—Defonse, resolution, courage, force. 


7. DustrvctrvENEss.—Executiveness, severity, hardness, 


8. ALIMENTIVENESS.—Appetite, relish, feeding, greed. 
. 9. AcquIsITIvENESS.—Frugality, saving, industry, thrift. 


a 


90, CoxsTRUOTIVENESS.—Ingenuity, invention, manwad skill. 
21, Ipmanrry.— Taste, love of beauty, poetry, and refinement. 
B. Susumyrry.—Love of the grand, vast, endless, and infinite. 
22. Imitation.—Copying, Aptitude, mimicking, doing like. 

28, Mretu.—Fnn, wit, ridicule, facetionsness, joking. 

94. InDIVIDUALITY.—Observation, desire. to see and to know. 
25. Form.—Memory of shape, looks, persons, and things, 

26. Szz.—Measurement of quantity, distance, etc., by the eye. 
QT, Wxieut.—Control of motion, balancing, hurling, etc. 


29. OxpeR.—Method, system, going by rwle, things in place, 
od 


TESTIMONIALS IN FAVOR OF PHRENOLOGY. 5 


Sime Wiiuiam Exus, M. D., late physician to | true science of mind. Every other system is 
the Lunatic Asylum for Middlesex, England, | defective in enumerating, classifying, and trac- 
Bays: “I candidly confess that until I became | ing the relations of the faculties.” 
acquainted with Phrenology, I had no solid 
foundation upon which I could base my treat- 
ment for the cure of insanity.” 

Mz. Rogert Cuamsens, of Chambers’ Jour- 
nal, says: ‘* By this science the faculties of the 
mind have been, for the first time, traced to the 


“ All moral and religions objections against 
the doctrines of Phrenology are utterly futile.” 
Rionarp WuareE ty, D, D. 


“To aPhrenologist the Bible seems to open 
up its broadest and brightest beauties.” Rev. 
P. W. Drew. A. M. 


The Hon. Horace Mann, in a letter to Mr. 





Watts, said “I declare myself a hundred times 
more indebted to Phrenology than to all the 
metaphysical werks I ever read. Again, I look 
npon Phrenology as the gnide of Philosophy and 
the handmaid to Christianity.” 


“Phrenology has added a new and verdant 
field to the domain of human intellect.” Rev. 
Tuomas Cuatmers, D. D. 


Pror, SILLIMAN “ Phrenology undertakes to 


accomplish for man what Philosophy performs 
for the external world. It claims to disclose the 


80; CALouLATION.—Mental arithmetic, reckoning. 
$1, Looatrry.—Memory of place, position, travel, eto. 
82, Eventvatrry.—Memory of facts, events, history, details, etc. 
$8, Trre.—Telling when, time of day, dates, beating time, 
84. Tune.—Love of music, singing and playing by ear. 
85. Lanavacr.—Hapression by words, acts, tones, tooks, ete. 
86. Cavsatiry.—Planning, thinking, reasoning, philosophy. 
87. Comparison.—Analysis, inferring, discrimination, ete. 
C. Human Naturs.—Perception of character, motives, eto, 
D. Suaviry.—Pleasantness, blandness, persuasiveness, 





























































PROSPEOTUS, 


direction in the selection of 
suitable life-companions. Phre- 
nology throws light on the sub- 
ject, and we discuss it on scien- 
tific principles, in the depart- 
ment of “Our SoclAL RELA- 
TIONS.” 


The Choice of Pur- 
suits —How to select the Pur- 
suit for which a person is best 
adapted, clearly explained; the 
Learned Professions of Law 
Medicine and Divinity ; Inven- 
tion ; Mechanics ; Agriculture ; 
Manufacturing ; Commerce—in 
short, all the interests of ci- 
vilized society receive our care- 
ful attention. * 


Miscellaneous. 
—Churches, Schools, Prisons, 
Asylums, Hospitals, Refermato- 
ries, etc., described with Modes 
of Worship, Education, Training 
and Treatment, command our at- 
tention in each number of THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 


Lirk ILLUSTRATED, 










TERMS.—A new Vol- 
ume, the 42d commenced 
with the July No. Published 
monthly, at $28 year. Sam- 
ple numbers by first post, 20 
cents. Clubsof Ten, or more, 


by Booksellers and Newsmen. 
Please address Messrs. Fow- 
tzk & Wes, 889 Broad- 
way, New York, U.8. A. 


real state of things, and to present nature un- 
yailed and in her true features.” 

“Phrenology is establishing itself wherever 
its immense yalue has been rightly under- 
stood.” Sim G. Maoxenzir, F, R. L. 8. 

“The more I study nature, the moream I 
satisfied with the soundness of phrenological 
doctrines.” J. Maoxryross, M. D. 

“ Phrenology is a system useful alike to the 
Parent, Physician, Teacher, and Divine.” Rey. 
J. Warne, D. D. 







e American News Company. 121 Nassau Street. Subscriptions must be addressed to 
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THE GOLD MEDAL. 


: (From Watson’s Weekly Art Journal.) 


AWARDS TO MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
A Gold Medal was awarded at the late Fair of the American Institute to 
CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 


for the best Reed Instrument on exhibition—a most just testimonial. 
second best Instrument of this class was made to JamEs 


The award for the 
M. Peron, exhibitor and agent 


of the Peloubet Organ; and the third award was given to Mason & HAMLIN. ; 
“They are an exceedingly good substitute for an Organ, and I can speak of them in the 


highest terms.”—GrorGE W. MorGan. 


“T have found them to be the jinest instruments of the class I ever saw.” —GrorcE F. 


Bristow. 


“ They are entitled to be ranked as the jirst and best among instruments of their class.” 


—WItiiaAM A. Kina. 


“ The tone is incomparable, and they are far in advance of any other instrument of a 


similar kind.”—CHarLes FRADEL. 


THE PARLOR ORGAN, 


with the recent improvements of Mr. J. Carhart, is without exception far superior in 


QUALITY, 
POWER, 
SWEETNESS, 
VARIETY and EXPRESSION 
OF TONE, 
DURABILITY OF 
CONSTRUCTION, ELEGANCE OF CASE. 
POSSESSING 
IMPROVEMENTS 
APPLIED 


BY US ONLY. 


A Descriptive Catalogue and Price List sent by mail. 
CARHART, NEEDIIAM & CO., 
No. 97 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 





D®-. JOHN ELLIS, 
HoMEoPATHIST, 


263 West 54th Street, near 8th Avenue. 
Office hours from 8 to 10 a.m., and 5 to 7 p.m. 


ELLIS’ “FAMILY HOMEOPATHY,” 


a new work, recommending forty-eight of 
the very best remedies, and containing 
plain but positive directions for their use, 
and specially noticing the stage of the 
disease during which particular remedies 
are indicated, and the lecgth of time they 
should generally be continued, is mailed, 
postage paid, for $1 75. With a case of 
forty-eight remedies, to fit, $8. 

Also, ‘Ellis’ Avoidable Causes of Dise 
ease, Insanity, and Deformity,” and “ Mar- 
riage,” etc., bound in one volume. ‘The 
prevention of disease is more important 
than its cure.” Mailed, prepaid, for $2. 

Address Ir, John Ellis, 263 West 54th 
Street, New York, 10 tf 





$20. G.&S. Crystal D.P. $20. 


A year can be realized gild- 
$1 000 ing and putting up the Crystal 
Door Plate. Agents wanted. Stock, Tools, 


and Instructions cost $20. L. L. TODD & 
CO., 89 Nassau Street, New York. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 





66 PLBAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, 
the World of Spirits and Hell, from 
Things Seen and Heard,’ by Emanuen 
SWEDENBORG, is mailed, prepaid, for $1 25, 
by John Ho!den, Room 20, Cooper Institute, 
New York. 10 





[HE TRIAL QUARTER of the 
Leading and Largest Circulating Agré- 
cultural, Literary, and Family Weekly on 
the Continent—MOORE’S RURAL NEW 
YORKER—is having a great run, the Pub- 
lisher receiving hundreds of names for it 
daily, yet there is room for you, reader. 
The 13 numbers of this quarter (Oct. to 
Jan.) sent, On Trial, for only 50 cents. 
Full price $3 a year. 


GHEEP AND WOOL are great and 
paying institu'ions. Ifyou wish to know 
all about the Breeding, Management, and 
Diseases of the former, and how best and 
cheapest to produce the latter, get and read 
RANDALL'S PRACTICAL SHEPHERD, 
the best and latest work on American 
Sheep Husbandry, Large 12mo—454 pages, 
illustrated. Price $2—sent post-paid. 
Address D. D. T. MOORE, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


\HICKERING & SONS — MANUFAC. 
turers of GRanD, SQUARE, and Upriguat 
PIANO-FORTES, 


No. 652 Broadway, New York. 


The superiority of these instruments has 
of Jate been amply demonstrated by the 
yoluntary testimony of the foremost artists 
of the day, who claim for them excellencies 
of tone and workmanship hitherto unob- 
tained by any other makers. 

Mr. Gottschalk’s constant use of the Nuw 
SoaLe CuicKerinc Granp Prano-Forrrs 
has severely tested their musical qualities, 
and resulted in establishing the justice of 
the very fluttering estimation in which they 
are held. 

Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS are Sole 
Agents for the celebrated Alexandre Organs 
for the United States. Mar ly. 
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*TO THE ROMANS. 





KES, a’. 1, 

2TlavaAos, SovAos Ingov Xpicrov, KAnTos 
Paul, aservant ofJesus Anointed, called 
amoTTOAOS, adwpiopevos els evaryyeAtoy Oecov, 
an apostle, having bcen set apart for glad tidings * ef God, 
(76 mpoernyye:Aato dia twy mpopntwy aibtov 
(which he promised before through the prophets ofhimself 
ev ypadais Gyiaus,) 3aept tov viov abrov, 
ia writings holy, concerning the son ofhimseli, 


(rov YEvoKEevov €K TTEPLATOS Aauid KaTa 
(that having been borafrom aseed of David according to 


capkar * Tov bpta0evros viow Ocov ev 
fieshs that having been distinctly setforth ason ofGod in 


Suvayer, KaTa mvevpa ayiwovyns, et avac- 


power, accordingte spirit of holiness, from aresur 
TATEWS vexpwv,) Incov Xpiorov .TOV Kuplov 
rection ofdeadones,) Jesus Anointed ofthe Lord 


jor, ® (50 ob eAcBouey Xap Kat amrocro- 
ofus, throughwhom wereceived favor and apoatle~ 


Anv els UraKonyv mioTews ev TaTt ToLs EOvECiY, 
ship for obedience offaith in all the Bations, 


irep Tov ovomatos avrou: ®ey ois ecre Kat 
in benalfof the Bame ofhim; amongwhom are also 


Suers, KAnTot Inoov Xpiocrov:) 7 mat rots 
you, calledones ofJesus Anointed;) toall those 


ovo ev “Pon ayamrntots Oeov, KAnTots aytois 
whoare in Rome belovedoues ofGod, called Saints; 


Xapts duty kat eipyvy ato Ocov maTpos juwr, 


favor toyou and peace from God father ofus, 
«at Kvptov Inoov Xpiorov. 8 Tpwrov pev 
and =, lord Jesus Anointed. First indeed 


evxapiotw TY Oew pov Sia Iyc0u Xpicrou 
Igivethanks tothe God ofmethrough Jcsus Anointed 


imep ravrov buoy, ért 7) mors Sumy KaTary- 


on account of all ofyou, becausethe faith of you is cele- 
yeAAeTat ev dAY TY KOTO. 9 Maptus yap pov 
brated im whole the world. Awitness for ofme 


eotiy & Ocos, “yw AaTpevw ey TY mvevpaTL 
is the God, towhomlamaservant in the spirit 


pov ev TH EvayycAly Tov viov avTov, Gs adia- 


ofmein the gladtiuings ofthe son ofhim, how wuncea- 


Aciatws pveray Suwy morovpat, 1 


ingly remembrance of you Imake, 
TOY TpOTEVXWY LOU Seopevos, €lTWS non TOTE 


TAVTOTE €TL 
always in 


the prayers ofme asking, ifpossibly nowatlength 
evodwlnoopat ev TY OeAnmatt Tov Deo 
Ishallbaveaprosperousjourney by the will ofthe God 


* Vatican Manvuscrirt.—Title—To run Romans, 
‘cerning you all 


21. Acts xxii. 21; 1 Cor.i.1; Gal.i.1; 1 Tim. i.11; 11.7; 2 Tim. i.11._ if 
J. i. 15. $2. Gen. xxii.18; Deut. xviii. 153; 2 Sam. vii.12; Isa, ix. 6,7; 


ix.15; xii. 2; Gal. i. 15. x . 
Jer. xxii. 5, G3 xxxiii, 1410; Eizck. xxxiv. 23; Dan. ix. 24. 
Mait.i.0, 16; Lukei.s9, Acts ii,80; 2 Tim. ii. 8 

xi. 1; 3 Cor. 1.23; Phil i.s; 1 Dhess. ii. 5, 
t 10, Jamesir. 15. 
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CHAPTER If. 


1 Paul, a Servant of 
* Christ Jesus, ta Consti- 
tuted Apostle, qr apart 
for the Glad Tidings of 
God,— 

2 (f{which was _previ- 
ously announced {through 
his proruets in the holy 
Scriptures,)— \ 

3 concerning THAT SON 
of his, {who was born of 
the Posterity of David as 
to the Flesh; 

4 who was fdesignated 
the Son of God in Powcr 
as to the Spirit of Holi- 
ness, by his Resurrection 
from the Dcad,—Jesus 
ChristourLorp; ~ 

6 through whom we re- 
ceived Favor and Apostolic 
office, in order to the Obe- 
dience of Iaith among All 
the NATIONS, on account 
of his NAUE ; 

6 among whom fou are 
also the Invited ones of Je- 
sus Christ;— 

7 to ALL who aze in 
Rome, the BELOVED of 
God, Constituted Ioly 
ones; Favor and Peace to 
you from God our Father, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

8 And first, + 1 give 
thanks tomy Gop through 
Jcsus Christ * concerning 
you all, Because your 
LAlTH is celcbrated in the 
Whole worLp. 

9 Vor | Gop is my Wit- 
ness, whom I revcrently 
serve with my s?1ziT in 
the GLap TrptNcs of his 
son, how inccssantly I 
make mention of you; 

10. falways asking in 
my PRAyYrRs, that it by 
any means, now at length, 
I may have a prosperous 
journey, ¢ by the wix1 of 
Gop, tv come to you. 


. Christ Jesus. 8. con- 
T1. Acts 


2 2. Acts iiis21. 18. 


t 4. Acts xiii. 33. 19. Rom. 
¢ 10. Rom. xv. 23, 33; 1 Thess. iii. To, 





Just Published, 


THE EMPHATIC DIAGLOTT, 


Containing the Original Greek Text of what is commonly called 
the New Testament (according to the Recension of Dr. J. J. 
Griesbach), with an Interlineary Word-for-word English Transla- 
tion ; a New Emphatic Version based on the Interlineary Trans- 
lation, on the Readings of Eminent Critics, and on the various 


Readings of the Vatican Manuscript (No. 


1,209 in the Vatican 


Library) ; together with Illustrative and Explanatory Foot 
Notes, and a copious Selection of References; to the whole of 
which is added a valuable Alphabetical Index. By Benjamin 


Wilson. 12mo, pp. 884. 
lishers, 889 Broadway. Price, $4. 


New York: Fowirr anp WELLs, Pub- 


The above highly important and valuable work, which has been in course 


of preparation for seven years, is now complete. 


Its contents include—1. A 


Corrected Text of the Original Greek after the most approved authorities. 


2. A Literal Interlinear Translation. 
English. 4. Biblical References. 
the Most Im 

The differ 


8. A New and Elaborate Version into 
5. Explanatory Notes. 
rtant Words and Phrases in the New Testament. 

renderings of various passages in the New Testament are the 


6. Dictionary of 


foundations on which most of the sects of Christians are built up. Without 
claiming absolute correctness for our author’s new and elaborate version, we 
present this volume to the public 80 that each reader may judge for himself 
whether the words there literally translated are so arranged in the common 


version as to express the meaning of the writers. 


In regard to Mr. Wilson’s translation there will doubtless be some differ- 
ences of opinion among Greek scholars, but having submitted it to several for 
examination, their verdict has been so unanimous in its favor that we have no 
hesitation in presenting it to our readers, believing it ought to be circulated 


wherever the English Language is spoken. 


We have no desire for sectarian controversy, and believe that it is mostly 
consequent upon misinterpretation, or upon variations in the formal presenta- 
tion of the truths of Christianity as taught in the New Testament; and it is 
with the earnest desire that what appears crooked shall be made straight, that 
we present this volume to the careful consideration of an intelligent public. 
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Published on the First of each Month, at $2 a year, by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 
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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there 5 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man,— Young, 





DANIEL S. DICKINSON, 





‘Turs gentleman has an excellent con- 
stitution. He descends from a long-lived 
and hardy race, some of his ancestors 
doubtless attaining nearly a hundred 
years. His temperament combines the 
vital, motive, and mental in about equal 
degrees well blended, and the quality of 
the whole is excellent. There are no in- 
dications of disease, either mental or 
physical, and he is, to-day, a picture of 
almost perfect health. [lis temperate 


‘habits and abstemious life have enabled 
him to work almost incessantly without 


exhaustion. He has been wise enough 

to live on the interest of his constitu- 

tion, instead of drawing on the principal. 
s 


LUSTRETED.c 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER, 1865. 





[Vot. 48.—No. 6. Wnote No. 324. 








PORTRAIT OF DANIEL 8S. DIOKINSON. 





With a brain almost of the largest class, 
measuring 232 inches in circumference, 
and high in proportion, there is also a 
harmonious relation between the. brain 
and the body. In person he is every 
way well built. He stands five feet ten 
inches, measures arcund the chest thirty- 





eight inches, and his usual weight is one 
hundred and seventy-five pounds. His 
limbs are short, but the body is long, 
and there is more space allotted to the 
vital organs than one would infer from 
casual observation. The recuperative 
powers are great. Should he become 
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ill to-day, a little rest and abstinence sets | 


him all right, and he will be well to- 
morrow. 

Psychologically, he is his mother’s 
son, inheriting her spirit and disposi- 
tion, though he has something of the 
framework of his father. The shape of 
his brain is peculiar. It is exceedingly 
long and high, but not broad. He is less 
developed in Destructiveness and Secre- 
tiveness than in any of the other facul- 
ties. Intellectually, there are no defi- 
ciencies. He is very large in nearly all 
the perceptive faculties, including In- 
dividuality, Eventuality, Form, Size, 
Weight, and Order. In Causality, Hu- 
man Nature, and Language he is de- 
cidedly prominent, while Locality, Com- 
parison, Firmness, and Combativeness 
are very large. 

He should excel as a reasoner, bring- 
ing to bear all the necessary facts, illus- 
trating by apt example and metaphor 
each and every point. He also possesses 
in a very high degree that intuitive per- 
ception of character by which he may 
infer the disposition and motives of an- 
other at a glance. In reasoning, he pro- 
ceeds from facts to principles—first par- 
ticularizing, then generalizing. He isa 
natural critic. 


His moral sentiments, as a class, are 
well developed, Conscientiousness, Be- 
zevolence, and Hope being most conspic- 
uous, while Veneration is rather large. 
His belief will be in accordance with his 
knowledge. He will not admit as true 
that which seems improbable; and he 
requires the evidence of his senses, to- 
eether with the corroboration of his own 
experience, to satisfy. To do right, to 
do good, and to cheer one on his way by 
kind suggestion and advice would be in 
keeping with his spirit. We infer that 
he is broad and liberal in his religious 
views rather than narrow or sectarian, 
or superstitious and bigoted. He has 
taste and refinement without fastidious- 
ness; love for the beautiful, the grand, 
and the sublime in nature and art as well 
as for the useful ; for natural scenery, ora- 
tory, and poetry. Being both mirthful 
and hopeful, he has a youthful, buoyant, 
and even a rollicking nature; and yet 
this feeling is held in check by his strong 
moral sense, by his dignity and sense of 
propriety. He is a capital observer, 
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quick and curious, and would have made 
an excellent Gescriptive writer, an intel- 
ligent traveler, navigator, or explorer, 
and would have excelled in acquiring 
and teaching the natural sciences. He 
has an accurate eye to judge of forms 
and proportions, and can instantly de- 
tect the slightest disproportion. He is 
methodical, keeping things in place, and 
requiring others to do the same; and ac- 
curate as an accountant, if accustomed to 
figures. He has an excellent memory of 
persons and places, of all he sees, and of 
his experiences and thoughts. 


Socially, he is one of the most loving 
of men; always gallant and attentive to 
the ladies ; appreciates woman too highly 
to permit any wrong to be done her; and 
would defend her with his life. So of 
children and the young and helpless gen- 
erally ; he would even be kind and in- 
dulgent to the weak and wayward, and 
friendly to all. 


His love for home, country, and its as- 
sociations forms a leading trait in his 
character. He has no vindictiveness or 
malice, but would be a most spirited op- 
ponent in the defense of a principle or a 
friend. He would, however, let the of- 
fender up the moment he begged par- 
don or manifested penitence. Though 
saving, he is generous to a fault, allowing 
appeals to benevolence to make sad in- 
roads upon his purse. More Acquisi- 
tiveness and Secretiveness would enable 
him better to keep what he gets. It will 
scarcely be believed when we afiirm on 
phrenological principles that this gentle- 
man is as remarkable for his sensitive- 
ness and natural diffidence as he is for 
intellectual ability and courage. Indeed, 
he is almost as bashful as a girl, and it 
has been a great struggle from boyhood 
for him to overcome this natural weak- 
ness. How well he has succeeded, the 
world need not be told. Naturally dig- 
nified and manly, he is also affable and 
polite, disposed even to put himself to 
inconvenience to make others comfort- 
able and happy. Where moral principle 
is involved, however, he is firm and 
steadfast, though otherwise yielding and 
submissive. He would resent any abridg- 
ment of his liberty or any infringement 
upon his conscience, for he feels that his 
accountability is first to his God rather 
than to man, To sum up: He should 
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be known for his warmth and cordiality, 
for his openness and frankness, for his 
love of liberty and spirit of self-defense ; 
for his dignity and manliness; for his 
diffidence and sensitiveness; for his in- 
tegrity, hope, devotion, and kindness ; 
for his taste and love for the beautiful in 
art and the grand in nature; for his crit- 
ical acumen, reasoning powers, and mem- 
ory; for his intuitive perception of char- 
acter, and for his language, giving him 
copiousness as a writer and fluency as a 
speaker. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Dante“ STEVENS DICKINSON was born at Goshen, 
Conn., Sept. 11th, 1800. His father, who was a 
farmer, removed to Chenango County, N. Y., in 
1807, and settled in what is now the town of Guil- 
ford. The subject of this notice was reared upon 
a farm in a new settlement until about twenty 
years of age, with no better advantages for ob- 
taining an education than such as the indifferent 
common schools of the section supplied. In- 
spired, however, by a determination to raise him- 
self to an honorable position among his fellow- 
men, the hours which could be spared from man- 
ual toil were devoted to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge—in the eager pursuit of which every obsta- 
cle vanished as it was approached. So ardently 
did the young student follow the well-chosen 
path, that at the age of twenty-one he was fully 
qualified to undertake the responsibility of in- 
structing others, and in the autumn -of 1821 he 
entered upon the duties of teacher at Wheatland, 
Monroe County, N. Y. Mr. Dickinson followed 
this vocation for many years with marked suc- 
cess, having in the mean time thoroughly prepared 
himself, without the aid of an instructor, to teach 
the Latin language and the higher branches of 
mathematics in select and academic schools. 
During vacations, and at other and irregular pe- 
riods while he was engaged as teacher, he was 
also extensively employed in practical land sur- 
veying. 

In 1822 he was married to Lydia Knapp, a 
lady whose personal and intellectual charms 
have won the admiration and esteem of all who 
enjoyed the privilege of her acquaintance. Like 
her illustrious husband, she is equally fitted to 
gladden the cottage of the lowly and to adorn the 
mansion of the rich. After his marriage, Mr. 
Dickinson’s time was chiefly occupied in the 
study of the law, to the practice of which he was 
admitted in 1828, Guilford, his former place of 
residence, being chosen as the spot for com- 
mencing the duties of his new profession. 

In 1831 he removed to Binghamton, N. Y., 
his present place of residence, and at once en- 
tered upon an extensive practice, and in his own 
and neighboring circuits he met and successfully 
competed with the ablest lawyers of the State. 
In 1836 he had so won the popular favor that he 
was elected to the State Senate for four years; 
and though one of its youngest members and 
comparatively inexperienced respecting the cus- 
toms of public life, he speedily became the ac- 
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knowledged leader of his party—the Democratic 
Jacksonian—winning its confidence by his genial 


eloquence, and retaining it by his uncomprom- 


ising integrity. 

In 1840 he was candidate for lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, but was defeated in the general overthrow 
of his party that year. In 1842 he received the 
nomination for the same office, and was elected 
to the position by a large majority. As senator, 
his speeches upon the usury laws attracted uni- 
versal attention. The Senate, during the time 
that he was a member, and as lieutenant-gov- 
ernor—its presiding officer—was a court for the 
correction of usury, and Mr. Dickinson gave fre- 
quent opinions upon the grave questions which 
came before that court for final adjudication, 
many of which may be found in the law reports 
of the day. 

In 1844 Mr. Dickinson was a State elector of 
the Democratic party, and as such cast his vote 
for James K. Polk and George M. Dallas for the 
offices of President and Vice-President of the 
United States. 

At the expiration of his term as lieutenant- 
governor, December, 1844. he was appointed by 
Governor Bouck to fill a vacancy for one session 
in the United States Senate, and on the meeting 
of the Legislature the appointment was not only 
ratified, but was extended so as to embrace a full 
term of six years from the 4th of March, 1845, 
During the period of his service in the United 
States Senate he took a conspicuous part in the 
most important debates of that august body, and 
held for a number of years the post of chairman 
of the Committee of Finance, one of the most dig- 
nified and responsible positions for which a sen- 
ator, as such, can be selected. Upon the excit- 
ing questions of the day which were then seriously 
threatening the peace of the country, Mr. Dickin- 
son took the conservative side, and strenuously 
appealed for entire non-intervention in all mat- 
ters relating to slavery. 

In the National Democratic Convention held at 
Baltimore in 1852 he received the vote of Vir- 
ginia and some other scattering ballots for Presi- 
dent, but being himself a delegate favoring the 
nomination of General Cass, whose name was yet: 
before the convention, Mr. Dickinson withdrew 
his own name; and in declining the honor which, 
entirely unexpected to himself, so large and in- 
fluential a portion of the convention was desirous 
to confer upon him, he delivered an impromptu 
address, the language of which proved most con- 
clusively to the assembly that the demands of 
political integrity have a firmer hold upon the 
heart and intellect of the good man than the en- 
ticements of even a worthy ambition. He had 
been sent by the constituency of his State as a 
delegate in the interest of Mr. Cass—a prominent 
candidate for the highest office in the gift of the 
American people, and could not therefore be pre- 
vailed upon to stand in the way of the friend 
whom he had come to support, and peremptorily 
refused to permit his name to be used by the 
convention. His speech on the occasion (the one 
above referred to) was a gem of its kind, and 
was universally commended for its classic beauty 
and elevated tone. During the delivery of this 
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shower of bouquets toward the speaker that when 
he resumed his seat he seemed to have been 
transferred to a blooming parterre; he was lit- 
erally surrounded by flowers. 

This noble, self-denying act of Mr. Dickinson— 
his declining to permit himself to become the 
candidate of his party because of the technical 
obligations arising from his relations with Gen- 
eral Cass, is proof of the justice of the high repu- 
tation which he has everywhere established for 
unsullied honor in both his public and private 
career, 

In the same year (1852) Mr. Pierce nominated 
Mr. Dickinson for collector of the port of New 
York, and he was unanimously confirmed by the 
Senate without reference; but this honorable and 
lucrative position was declined. 

At the close of his term in the Senate he re- 
turned to his profession, which he prosecuted 
with vigor until the breaking out of the rebellion, 
when, having indicated his determination to sus- 
tain the Government regardless of all considera- 
tions, he was called by the popular demand to al- 
most every section of the loyalgStates, and 
devoted all his energies and the greater portion 
of his time, for the first three years of the insur- 
rection, to addressing vast assemblages of the 
people and advising them to the necessity of 
ignoring party lines, and urging them to vindi- 
cate and defend, by word and act, and with 
united efforts, the laws, the Constitution, and the 
country. Perhaps a better estimate may be 
formed of the Herculean task which he imposed 
upon himself when we state that, during the pe- 
riod referred to, he delivered in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and the New England States over one 
hunared addresses, all of them having a direct 
bearing upon the rebellion, and each one pre- 
senting prominent and distinctive features. 

In the performance of this immense labor Mr. 
Dickinson not only displayed the unlimited re- 
sources of his intellect and his unwearied devo- 
tion to the highest interests of the nation, but he 
also beautified and enriched the fields of Ameri- 
can eloquence and generously added to our 
stores of political wisdom. Some of the ripest 
scholars of our day have said concerning his 
philippics against the leaders of the rebellion 
(many of which were published and commented 
upon at the time they were delivered), that they 
compare favorably, both in substance and style, 
with the orations which Cicero pronounced in the 
Roman Senate against Catiline and his fraternity 
of conspirators. There can be no doubt but that 
the earnest inspirations of this one brain and 
heart had very much to do with breaking and 
quelling the spirit of certain insurrectionary par- 
ties at the North, and in placing before the people 
the true condition of the country. Too much 
praise can not be accorded to Mr. Dickinson for 


his great and successful efforts for the preserva-_ 


tion of the Union, and the nation owes him a 
debt of gratitude which can only be paid by 
holding up his noble record for the emulation of 
coming generations. 

On the formation of the Union party in 1861, 
Mr. Dickinson was nominated for attorney-gen- 
eral of the State of New York. Believing that 
the post was one in which his ripe experience 
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might be made serviceable to the country, he 
accepted the nomination, and was elected by 
about 100,000 majority ! 

Mr. Lincoln nominated Mr. Dickinson to settle 
the Oregon boundary with Great Britain, and the 
nomination was unanimously confirmed without 
reference—such is the confidence of the nation in 
his probity and patriotism. This nomination 
was, however, declined. 

In December of the same year Governor Fen- 
ton (elect), learning that Hon. Henry R. Selden’s 
resignation would leave a vacancy in the court 
of appeals, tendered the position in handsome 
and generous terms to Mr. Dickinson ; but, reg- 
ulating his conduct by that high sense of duty 
which has ever been his unerring guide, he also 
declined this position. 

One of the last acts of Mr. Lincoln was to ten- 
der Mr.’ Dickinson the office of district attorney 
for the southern district of New York—unsolic- 
ited and unexpected—a post which was accepted, 
and the duties of which he is now discharging to 
the satisfaction of the entire community. When 
the appointment was announced—although it 
was felt that the requirements of the office were 
not such as to claim the constant exercise of his 
best abilities—it was universally recognized as a 
partial acknowledgment of the generous services 
which he had both the desire and the power to 
render to his country. 

As a debater, Mr. Dickinson occupies a front 
rank among the greatest of those who have la- 
bored for the unsullied preservation of the Con- 
stitution in the halls of Congress ; and even of 
his brilliant compeers in the forum, nearly all of 
whom have have passed into a sacred inheritance, 
few ever attained such unqualified power over 
popular assemblies. In argument he is clear, 
profound, and logical; his illustrations are fre- 
quent and always appropriate ; his sentences are 
energetic, often replete with scathing satire, and 
not unfrequently embellished by graceful allu- 
sions to classic poetry and mythology. His mem- 
ory is excellent; his fund of knowledge large, 
varied, and always accessible. He draws from 
his abundance without hesitation or apparent 
effort, and so easily and naturally do his thoughts 
shape themselves into language, that his utter- 
ances appear to-his auditors like the overflowing 
of a rich and exhaustless fountain. 

And not only is Mr. Dickinson recognized as 
one of the most gifted of our public debaters, but 
he is one of our happiest prose writers, and has 
also, in his hours of recreation, added to our lit- 
erature several charming lyrical effusions. So 
successful have been his efforts in this direction, 
that had not his time been almost wholly con- 
sumed in the public service, and had he so 
chosen, he might have attained eminence as a 
poet. Even the few metrical compositions with 
which he has favored us would have given him 
distinction had not the inspirations of the occa- 
sional verse writer been overshadowed by the 
more important and determined, though scarcely 
more successful, labors of the orator and states- 
man. . 

In concluding this brief notice of the public ca- 
reer of Mr. Dickinson, we only recognize a senti- 
ment that has frequently been expressed in this 
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and other countries, by saying that he is one of 
the most remarkable men to whom the Western 
Continent has given birth. Cradled and reared 
in comparative poverty; compelled, in a new 
and almost unbroken country, to battle his way 
from youth to manhood amid want and manual 
toil without the advantages of early education, 
we find him at fifty years of age—after filling and 
ably discharging the duties of sundry public po- 
sitions—standing prominently among the Clays, 
Websters, Casses, and Wrights in the Senate of 
the United States, originating and perfecting 
great and salutary public measures; and not 
only commanding the respect and gratitude of the 
nation, but casting around him a high-toned, 
healthy, moral influence as the reflex of his own 
unblemished and spotless character as an evi- 
dence of the esteem in which his services were 
held. 


While in the United States Senate, it will be re- 
membered by many that Mr. Webster—though 
opposed to him upon most of the great issues of 
the country from 1830 to 1850 (these gentlemen 
being leaders of opposite parties)—tendered his 
Democratic colleague, upon his retiring from the 
Senate, the following complimentary letter : 


‘* Wasurneron, September 27, 750. ° 


‘*My Dear Sm—Our companionship in the 
Senate is dissolved. After this long and most 
important session you are about to return to 
your home, and I shall try to find leisure to visit 
mine. I hope we may meet each other again, two 
months hence, for the discharge of our duties in 
our respective stations in the Government. But 
life is uncertain, and I have not felt willing to 
take leave of you without placing in your hands 
a note containing afew words which I wish to 
say to you. 

“Tn the earlier part of our acquaintance, my 
dear sir, occurrences took place which I remem- 
ber with constantly increasing regret and pain, 
because the more I have known you, the greater 
have been my esteem for your character and my 
respect for your talents. But it is your noble, 
able, manly, and patriotic conduct in support of 
the great measures of this session which has en- 
tirely won my heart and received my highest re- 
gard. I hope you may live long to serve your 
country ; but Ido not think you are ever likely 
to see a crisis in which you may be able to do so 
much either for your distinction or for the public 
good. You have stood where others have fallen ; 
you have advanced with firm and manly step 
where others have wavered, faltered, and fallen 
back ; and for one, I desire to thank you and to 
commend your conduct out of the fullness of an 
honest heart. 

“ This letter needs no reply ; it is, lam aware, 
of very little value; but I have thought you 
might be willing to receive it, and perhaps to 
leave it where it would be seen by those who 
shall come after you. 

“TIT pray you, when you reach your own 
threshold, to remember me most kindly to your 
wife and daughter; and I remain, my dear sir, 
with the truest esteem, your friend and obedient 
servant, DANIEL WEBSTER, 

“Hon. Danret §. Dickrson.” 
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To this kind, friendly, and commendatory let- 
ter Mr. Dickinson addressed the following able 
and equally kind and friendly response : 

‘“*BrnengamTon, Oct, 5th, 1850. 

“ My Dear Sir—I perused and reperused the 
beautiful note you placed in my hands, as I was 
about leaving Washington, with deeper emotion 
than I have ever experienced except under some 
domestic vicissitude. Since I learned the noble 
and generous qualities of your nature, the unfor- 
tunate occurrence in our early acquaintance to 
which you refer, has caused me many moments 
of painful regret, and your confiding communi- 
cation has furnished a powerful illustration of 
the truth, that ‘to err is human, to forgive di- 
vine.’ Numerous and valued are the testimonials 
of confidence and regard which a somewhat ex- 
tended acquaintance and lengthened public ser- 
vice have gathered around me, but among them 
all there is none to which my heart clings so 
fondly as this. I have presented it to my family 
and friends as the proudest passage in the history 
of an eventful life, and shall transmit it to my 
posterity asa sacred and cherished memento of 
friendship. I thank Heaven that it has fallen to 
my lot to be associated with yourself and others 
in resisting the mad current of disunion which 
threatened to overwhelm us; and the recollec- 
tion that my course upon a question so moment- 
ous has received the approbation of the most 
distinguished American statesmen has more than 
satisfied my ambition. Believe me, my dear sir, 
that of all the patriots who came forward in the 
evil day of their country, there was no voice so 
potential as yourown. Others could buffet the 
dark and angry waves, but it was your strong 
arm that could roll them back from the holy 
citadel. 

“May that beneficent Being who holds the 
destiny of men and nations, long spare you to 
the public service, and may your vision never 
rest upon the disjointed fragments of a convulsed 
and ruined confederacy. I pray you to accept 
and to present to Mrs. Webster the kind remem- 
brances of myself and family, and to believe me 
sincerely yours, D. S. DICKINSON. 

“ Hon. Dantnt WEBSTER.” 


After the death of the great expounder of the 
Constitution, Mr. Everett, in looking over his 
papers for publication, noticed this interesting 
correspondence, and wrote Mr. Dickinson re- 
questing his permission to incorporate the letters 
with his labors. The consent was of course 
given without qualification, although neither of 
their celebrated authors contemplated such pub- 
licity for them, and they have become an im- 
portant portion of the history of one of the most 
trying and eventful periods in the life of the 
republic. 

Mr. Dickinson has always lived—as it were 
well that all men should live—for humanity and 
his country, rather than for himself. Though a 
man of untiring industry and strictly frugal in all 
his habits; and though he has earned from his 
extensive and successful legal practice what 
would have made others rich and independent, 
his munificence and charities have always kept 
him in comparatively limited monetary circum- 
stances. He is now in the sixty-fifth year of his 
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age, but as the result of sobriety and activity, he 
is as hale and efficient, both physically and intel- 
lectually, as at any period of his life, giving 
hope of many years of active usefulness ; one to 
whom our country may saftly turn for the 
protection of her flag, her Constitution, and her 
honor in any hour of peril which may await her. 


Profound in counsel ; sagacious in detecting 
and repelling wrong; discreet and judicious 
both in rewards and punishments, but firm and 
resolute in the execution of his well-matured 
plans, he may be appealed to with perfect reli- 
ance in all important emergencies, both of a 
public and private character. 


oe SP oe 
THE DISCUSSION ON PHRENOLOGY. 





We find the following in the Toronto Christian 
Guardian: Str—I have read with much pleasure 
—as I doubt not many others have done—the ar- 


ticles which have, during the past few months, - 


appeared in your very interesting paper on the 
subject of Phrenology. _ And although I think 
the questions would have been more fairly dealt 
with if examined by an impartial critic, still I 
can but think that attention having been direct- 
ed to the subject, thinking minds will examine it 
for themselves, and truth finally triumph. Con- 
troversy is not always the best method of elimi- 
nating truth, because the advocates of one side 
bring to bear all the energies of their minds to 
that side only, hence many erroneous views are 
advanced, unfounded statements made, and, what 
is the most injurious feature of the whole; the 
mind becomes warped in the direction taken in 
debate, whether true or not. That, however, by 
the way, my object in writing now is to inform 
your correspondent E, Stephens that I know the 
author of the articles copied from the PHrENoLoa- 
ICAL JOURNAL, and can assure him. that whatever 
Philalethes may be, the phrenologist is a Chris- 
tian. And, Mr. Editor, give me permission to 
say one word more ; in saying which I feel sure I 
am expressing the opinion of every subscriber to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, either in or out of 
Canada, an opinion not hastily arrived at, but the 
result of many years’ reading—the principles upon 
which the American PurEenoLocicaL JouRNAL is 
conducted, and the Christian doctrines therein 
advanced, commend themselves to the approval 
of God’s people generally. Not only are the 
great leading doctrines of evangelical Christian- 
ity encouraged and taught, but recognized and 
taught in the light of a correct and thorough 
knowledge of the nature of man. This is an im- 
portant consideration ; parents and schoolmasters 
teach children ; and preachers, authors, and edi- 
tors teach men and women, too often with very 
little correct knowledge of the nature of the 
beings they would educate. GEO. LONGMAN. 

The writer of the above is the working Secre- 
tary of the Toronto Mechanics’ Institute, which 
a late paper describes as 

A Busy Hive.—If there is a busy hive in Toron- 
to it is at the Mechanics’ Institute. We instance 
the proceedings of last evening. ‘The music hall 
was occupied by the great violinist Prume; the 
lecture room by Mr. Carter and his hundred 
vocalists practicing for ‘‘ The Messiah ;’’ the On- 
tario Literary Society were in their usual room ; 
the book-keeping class room was crowded with 
sixty pupils; the architectural and mechanical 
drawing-class room was also full, and the library 
crowded with numbers exchanging books, and 
pupils joining the various classes, and the read- 
ing-room as crowded as either of the others. In 
addition to all this, the free library of reference, 
belonging to the Board of Arts aud Manufac- 
tures, was open to the public—as it is every Tues- 
day and Thursday evening. Truly the directors 
of the Mechanics’ Institute are doing a thriving 
business, and may well feel proud of the extend- 
ing influence of their useful society. 
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BEAUTY, VIGOR, AND DEVELOPMENT* 


[ConoLUDED. ] 


ON BHRAUTY OF COMPLEXION. 


25. Buaury of complexion depends— 

(1.) Upon the state of the pigmentary tint, which is secreted by the 
scarf skin (cuticle, epidermis). | 

(2.) On the degree of thickness 
or transparency of the scarf skin of 
the face, and the regular, faultless 
formation of the new granules 
which are being continually depos- 
ited (in a laminated form) to replace 
the old, worn-out particles of mat- 
ter on its surface. 

(3.) On an agreeable warmth of 
the body and skin, by which a due 
amount of circulating nutrient 
blood, of a bright florid hue, is se- 
cured in the minutest capillaries of 
the face. 

(4.) And lastly, upon a healthy 
state of the whole system.+ 

26. The scarf skin or outer cov- 
ering of the body is composed of a 
| number of layers, made up of part- 
icles of matter, which gradually 

develop themselves into cellules of 

a polygonal form, a natural pig- 
ment or coloring matter that determines complexion being incorporated 
with these elementary granules. The cellules, or rather scarf cells, be- 
come dried up, and under the effect of daily friction and ablution fall off 
in thin scales, their place being supplied by a new layer which has under- 
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- gone the same processes of development and growth. 


27. In the European the coloring pigment is almost white, except under 
exposure to the sun, when it assumes a light brown color, and ranges from 
the blonde type, remarkable for white skin, fair hair, and blue or light col- 
ored eyes, to that of the brunette with brown skin, black hair, and dark 
eyes. In the negro it is black; and the intermediate shades of color 
which may be observed in the different races of mankind, are referable to 
the depth of hue of the particles or granules which enter into the compo- 
sition of the ceils of the scarf skin. 

28. Vigorous friction and frequent ablution wear away the outer surface 
of the scarf skin, and increase sensibility in proportion as the latter be- 
comes attenuated and less thick. ’ , 

29. The processes of waste and renovation are continually taking place, 
and, as we have observed, new granules are deposited to supply the place 
of the old ones. These granules conform closely in their growth with the 
extraneous particles of matter on the surface ; so that if the perspiration 
exuded from the pores, and other impurities which are apt to accumulate 
upon the outside of the skin, are allowed to remain there, they will form 
coarsely and irregularly. The skin should therefore be kept free from im- 
purity by frequent washing, in order that it may take that fresh trans- 
parent form which constitutes the whole of facial beauty. In those who 
bathe often, especially after having perspired freely, the skin becomes soft, 
smooth, and blooming for this very reason. 

80. Exercise equalizes circulation by diffusing the blood equally through- 
out the system. Under the influence of cold, and depressing mental emo- 
tion, this blood is repulsed inward to the larger vital organs, and produces 
pallor. . 

81. The presence of bright red blood in the capillaries of the face is due 
to an agreeable warmth or temperature of the body, whether occasioned 
by stimulants within, or irritating causes such as friction, artificial heat, 
etc., from without. This is why redness of complexion follows exertion, 
friction, and liberal feeding, inasmuch as they generate more or less heat 
in the system. 


* Nores oN BEAuTY, Vigor, AND DEVELOPMENT; or, How to Acquire Plumpness of 
Form, Solidity of Muscle, Strength of Limb, and Clearness and Beauty of Complexion, 
by a Course of Exercise, Dit. avd Bathing; with a Series of Improved Exercises fur 
the Dumb-bells, ete. By William Milo. London. Slightly altered, wiih Notes and Il- 
lustrations by Handsome Charies. The Magnet. 

+ PuysroLocy or Diexstion. The Principles of Dietetics, By Andrew Combe. 650c. 
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32. If exercise be taken regularly, in conjunction with daily friction and 
ablution of the skin, the latter will always present that fresh, blooming 
appearance that is indicative of health and beauty. 

33. Beauty of complexion may then be reduced to the following theory : 

The variations of color from the delicate tint of the high-born blonde 
to the rosy bloom of the milkmaid, depend upon— 

(1.) The degree of transparency of the scarf skin, whether constitutional, 
or the result of regular friction and ablution. 

(2.) The presence of bright red blood in the capillaries of the face, de- 
pendent on temperature, on the warmth of the body and skin, and upon 
the general health of the system. 

(3.) Upon the state of the pigmentary tint, which determines the differ- 
ence of race as regards complexion. 

(4.) And upon the composition of the blood. [Which depends upon 
the food we eat, the air we breathe, and the perfection of the processes of 
digestion and assimilation. *] 

34. Dr. Erasmus Wilson observes, that ‘‘ the yellow tints of dyspepsia 
and jaundice are due to admixture of the coloring matter of bile with the 
blood. . . . Purpleness or blueness of the skin always depends on some 
cause of retardation of the cutaneous circulation, (and that) all the phe- 
nomena of color of the skin, excepting that which is due to its pigment, 
are referable to the quantity, velocity, or composition of the blood flowing 
through its capillaries.’ 

385. ‘The celebrated Diana, the French beauty of Poictiers, preserved 
her beauty to an advanced age by merely observing the following rules : 

‘¢(1.) She was jealously careful of her health. 

‘¢ (2.) Bathed in cold water in the severest weather. 

‘¢(3.) She suffered no cosmetic to approach her. 

‘*(4.) Rose at six o'clock, sprang into the saddle, and galloped about 
six miles, when she returned, breakfasted, went about her duties, and 
amused herself by reading. 

‘The system appears a singular one, but in her case it was undoubtedly 
successful, as she still reigned in absolute sovereinty over the heart of the 
king of France when she was nearly sixty years of age !’’f 


PLUMPNESS OF FORM, ETC. 


36. ‘The deposition of fat in the human frame depends upon the dis- | 


proportion between the quantity of carbon and hydrogen in the food, and 
that of the oxygen absorbed by the skin and lungs ; that is, so much of 
this carbon as remains unconsumed—above what is needful for respiration 
—is stored away as fat’’ [technically called adipose matter]. 

87. From the age of twenty up to that of forty years, a male burns 
about ten ounces of carbon in the twenty-four hours. From forty to sixty, 
it decreases to about seven and a half ounces. 

88. To compensate for this waste of carbon (10 oz.), such articles of food 
should be selected as afford the greatest quantity of it. 

89. Oleaginous food contains about four fifths of its own weight of car- 
bon. Under this head may be enumerated suet, fat, oil, and butter. 

40, Milk or curd, gluten, bread, oatmeal, meat, jelly, etc., from two 
fifths to three fifths of carbon.t : 

41. Sugar, and the substances which are allied to it, gum, starchy veg- 
etables, and the various juices, fibers, and tissues of plants, about two fifths 
of their own weight. 

42. Dietaries may be based upon the above data containing a great 
quantity of carbon or the reverse, whether muscle or fat be the idol set 
up. The weight of the body undoubtedly bears a marked relation to, and 
increases proportionately with, its height. 

43. On the authority of Dr. Hutchinson, ‘‘at five feet one the weight 
is (or should be) one hundred and twenty pounds. For every inch of stat- 
ure, from five fect one to five feet four, it increases 64 lbs. ; from five feet 
four to five feet seven, about 34 lbs. ; and from five feet seven to six feet, 
6} lbs, for every inch of height,”’ 

44. ‘‘Liebig defines health to be a perfect equilibrium of all the func- 
tions of the body—where the balance between waste and supply is faith- 
fully kept up. . . . so that when in health and at maturity no diminu- 
tion or increase in weight is observed.’’ If emaciation be disease, so also 








* See on these points the following valualle works: Foop anp Diet; containing an 
Analysis of every kind of Food and: Drink. By Dr. J. Pereira. $1 75. And Fruits 
AND Farrnacra the Proper Food of Man. With Notes and engraved Illustrations. 
Muslin. $1 75. ? 

+ Other fimous beauties, ancient and modern—Aspasia, Cleopatra, Ninon de VEn- 
clos, and Lola Montes, for instance —- bave had the good sense to study and, in the main, 
obey the laws of health, which they perceived were at the same time the laws of beauty, 
and have thus, inspite cf certain irregularities of life, preserved their personal attrac- 
tions for a long time. 

+ We advise all to read Tur Sorence or Human Lire. By Sylvester Graham, M.D. 
With Biographical Sketch of the Author. $38 50. 
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is corpulence. Liebig has shown us how to get fat—or rather that in- 
crease of carbon will cause fatness, inasmuch as fat is carbon—and Mr. 
Banting how to get thin ; what more can mankind wish? We shall look 
with hopeful anxiety for that day when every man will be either fed up, 
or reduced to, his proper standard of weight. We have clipped the fol- 
lowing extract from a London Reader of recent date, as it contains words of 
golden promise to the lean; we refer the obese at the same time—as we 
are desirous of placing all men upon an equality—to Mr. Banting’s pam- 
phlet, lately published. [See also an article on ‘‘ Fat Folks and Lean 
Folks,’’ in the Phrenological Journal for July, 1865.] 

45. ‘* Let us, however, recur to lean people, and give them a recipe to 
increase their flesh, as remarkable for its simplicity as it would seem to be 
certain in its effect. When Captain Grant was on his journey to discover 
the source of the Nile, he entered the country of Rumaniker, an African 
sovereign, who was himself tall, handsome, and slender, and who rejoiced 
in the possession of five wives. These ladies were all queens, who, with 
his female relatives, fed upon milk. The consequence of this dietary was 
that they became fattened to enormous sizes, and when seen in motion, 
their excessive obesity obliged them to be supported on either side by a 
friend—the flesh of their arms hanging down in a flabby mass, like the 
widest of fashionable sleeves. They were drilled from their infancy to 
suck at milk. Here, then, is certainly one of the simplest, and probably 
of the most effective, recipes that can be given for rescuing thin people 
from hungry looks.”’ 


RULES OF HEALTH. 


46. Rise early. Wash the entire person in the morning. Vigorous 
friction of the face, neck, feet, and hands, and of the whole body, after 
the daily bath. This may be done with the hands, and by using a moder- 
ately coarse towel. 

47. It is better to wash carefully and with energy on rising, that the 
impurities which have collected upon the surface of the skin during the 
night—for when the body is at rest, renovation is most active-may be en- 
‘tirely washed away. 

48. On rising, and before bedtime, the whole body, while undressed, 
should be rubbed with the naked hands for about five or ten minutes, un- 
tila regular glow is produced. This, in addition to the friction after the 
bath. 

49. A tepid bath should be taken daily by invalids ; the best time will 
be in the afternoon. 

50. Use the methods of breathing with the chest-expanding and dumb- 
bell exercises at the following periods of the day : 


1. In the morning, before breakfast —Methods of breathing. 

2. Before dinner.—Chest-expander and dumb-bells. 

8. Before tea-time.—Chest-expander and dumb-ells. 

4. Before retiring to rest.--Chest-expander, bells, and breathing. 


Put on clothes immediately after exercising, and avoid cold draughts of 
air. 

51. Breakfast according to taste--mutton chop or beefsteak, corn bread, 
butter, and milk; but one need not restrict one’s self to these. The 
corpulent had better follow Mr. Banting’s advice in this particular, and, 
in fact, in all that relates to diet. The lean are urgently advised to 
select such articles of food as shall furnish them with the largest quantum 
of carbon, and at dinner especially to make a free use of bread and vege- 
tables. This will assuredly lay the foundation, if anything will,, of a 
good constitution. It may be remarked, by the way, that the notes on 
plumpness of form have been written solely for the comfort and consola- 
tion of the lean of humanity. 

52. Open your window from six to ten inches at top and bottom at 
night, and throw it open in the morning to purify the room thoroughly. 
Every sleeping-room ought to have an open fireplace in it, through which 
to ventilate it. 

58. Rinse the mouth, and clean the teeth with a brush, a very little 
fine toilet soap, in soft water, on rising and before bedtime. Use a quill 
for a toothpick. This will keep them white, and preserve them from 
decay. 

54. Avoid abuses that affect the nervous system. Use no tobacco nor 
alcoholic stiraulants ; for the frame suffers from every excess, no matter 
how slight it may be. sooner or later. 

55. Go to bed early, after your devotions, and don’t think when once 
under the clothes. If you have abstained from stimulants, and have ex- 
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ercised moderately during the day, you will surely sleep well at night. 
Wash the face and hands before retiring to rest, for it has the effect of 
calming the mind and inducing healthy repose. 

56. If you are desirous of seeking health and vigor, make rules for 
your own guidance with respect to dietary, bathing, and exercise, and 
keep them as religiously as if they were laws. Above all, cultivate trust 
in Providence, and perseverance. Habits once formed are mental bands 
of iron that take years and years of labor to saw asunder. Remember 
that the physiological laws of life and health are God’s laws, and must be 
obeyed. 


EXERCISES. 


Tue following exercises have been framed for daily use throughout a 
course of private training, extending over any number of weeks or months. 


EXERCISE I.— BREATHING. 


First Practice.—Stand erect ; chest thrown forward ; shoulders well back ; 
Take a deep inspiration of air—the colder and purer the better—and ex- 
pire it again very slowly. Repeat several times. 

Second Practice——-Take a deep inspiration as before. Hold the breath 
when no more air can be inhaled, for ten seconds. Repeat frequently. 

Note --This practice may be performed to advantage in the open air by 
inhaling as much as the lungs can contain, and retaining it while you take 
fifteen or twenty paces ; then expire it slowly, and repeat often throughout 
the whole extent of the ramble. The chest should be protruded as far as 
possible, and the shoulders presseed well back, off it, to admit of every air 
cell being properly inflated. 

Tlard Practice.—As in the second practice, but increase gradually the 
time of retaining the breath 

The above exercises should be performed in the morning, after rising, 
when the atmosphere is denser than usual, and frequently during the day. 
The result will amply repay any trouble they may occasion. The chest 
should be measured once a month at least with a tape under the arms. 
Ist. By taking in as much air as the lungs can contain, and holding it du- 
ring the first measurement ; and 2d. By forcibly expiring the air, io empty 
the lungs while the second measurement is taken. The dzfference of both 
measurements will be the mean or standard to judge by. 


EXERCISE Il.—DUMB-BELLS. 


First Position.—\. Body upright, heels closed, arms hanging at their full 
extent from the shoulders, ends of the bells touching the thick of the leg, 
back of the hands to the front. 

2. Turn on the heels to the right until the left toe points full to the 
front, right toe to the right. 

3. Separate and bend the knees gradually, at the same time raise the 
dumb-bells slowly by making hinges of the elbows, allowing the ends of 
the bells to touch the points of the shoulders, advance the chest as much 
as possible, keeping the head perfectly erect without being stiff. 

8. Step out smartly with the left foot fifteen inches to the front, and 
carry it off fifteen inches to the left. Bend weil over on the left knee, which 
should be exactly perpendicular with the point of the left foot, the whole 
weight of the body on the left leg, right knee and leg firmly braced. 
Advance the chest, by forcibly pressing back the elbows and shoulders. 

Second Position — Brace up the left leg gradually by bending well over on 
the right knee, and throwing the whole weight of the body on the right 
leg. 

Third Position.—1. Resume the first part of the First Position, by bracing 
back the right knee and drawing back the left foot smartly to the right, 
heels closed, left toe pointing to the front, right toe to the right. 

2. Raise the left heel, and making a pivot of the toe, point the left foot 
in the same direction as the right, that is, full to the right, turning the 
left. knee inward, and preserving the erectness of the body. Next raise 
the left toe, turn on the heel until the Jeft toe points full to the front. 
Brace up both knees tightly, the whole weight of the body will thus be 
equally supported by both legs. 

3. Advance the chest, press back the shoulders, and inhale a full inspi- 
ration. Retain the breath for five seconds, and inspire it slowly when the 
chest is sufficiently advanced. Throw the head slightly back, and fix the 
eye on some mark a few feet above it. 

First Practice.—When you arrive at the third stage of the First Practice 
(First Position, 3), you remain perfectly steady. 

One. Deliver a powerful stroke with the right arm direct from the shoul- 
der, in the direction in which the left foot is pointing. Bring back the 
dumb-bell by a sharp return movement, and repeat the stroke nine times. 
Total, 10 strokes. 

Two. Assume the Second Position, and deliver a powerful stroke with 
the left arm in the direction in which the right foot is pointing. Repeat 
nine times. Total, 20 strokes. 

Three. Spring smartly into the Third Position, second stage, and deliver 
ten strokes from the right and left shoulders simultaneously, each in the 
direction in which the right or left foot is pointing, right stroke in the 
direction of the right foot, left to the left. Total, 30 strokes. 

Interval of ten minutes. 
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Five minutes are allowed for each action, five for the necessary inter- 
vals which occur between them, and ten for rest at the conclusion. Total 
half hour each practice. 

Second Practice.—One. Assume the First Position, deliver a stroke with 
both bells simultaneously, and spring into the Second Position. Repeat 
ninc times. Total, 10 strokes. 

Two. Deliver a stroke with both arms as before from the Second Position, 
and then spring back into the first. Repeatnine times. Total, 20 strokes. 

Three. Throw out the left bell smartly to the front, the right bell to the 
rear, simultaneously, and to the full extent of the arms; and in the re- 
turn movement of the bells to the shoulders, spring into the Second Posi- 
tion, turning the body full in the direction of the right foot. Alternate 
this movement by throwing the right bell to the front, and the left to the 
rear from the Second Position, springing into the First Position on the 
return movement. Deliver each alternate stroke five times. Total, 30 
strokes. 

Interval of ten minutes. 

Third Practice.—One. Assume the First Position, by turning the body from 
the hips full in the direction of the left foot, bending well over on the 
left knee, and bracing up the right leg. Deliver a stroke with both bells 
simultaneously, straight from the shoulders, and in a line with the latter. 
Bring them by a circular backward movement (something like turning 
the handle of a windlass the wrong way) toward the body, at the same 
time brace up the left leg by throwing the whole weight of the frame on 
the right foot and leg, still keeping the body from the hips in the direc- 
tion in which the left foot is pointing. Repeat nine times. Total, 10 
strokes. 

Two. Assume the Second Position by turning the body from the hips 
full in the direction of the right foot, bending well over on the right knee, 
and bracing up the left leg. Deliver the strokes as in the first action, 
Third Practice. Repeat nine times. Total, 20 strokes. 

‘Three—Assume the Third Position. 1. Dart the bells smartly upward 
in the direction of a mark on the wall, about a foot or a foot and a half 
above the head. 2. Bring them back by a circular return movement to 
the shoulders, keeping the chest well advanced, the shoulders pressed 
back, head erect, and knees firmly braced up. 38. Throw them out toge- 
ther to the full extent of the arms, right and left in line with the shoul- 
ders. Return them smartly to the shoulders. Repeat these motions nine 
times. ‘Total, 30 strokes. 


MISCELLANEOUS PRACTICES. 


1. Stand, with the head erect, chest advanced, shoulders pressed weil 
back, heels closed, toes slightly turned out, knees braced, dumb-bells 
touching the points of the shoulders, as in the first part of the First Posi- 
tion. 

2. Step off briskly with the left foot, at the same time deliver a stroke 
upward with the left bell to the full extent of the arm, and articulate in 
a distinct voice the word Two. 

3. As the left foot comes again to the ground, deliver a stroke upward 
with the right hand, repeating the word Zhree, and dropping the left bell 
to the side. 

4. Strike out to the left with the left bell—Vour / 

5. Strike out to the right with the right—lve / 

6. Strike out to the front with the left—Siz / 

7. Strike out to the.front with the right—Seven ! 

8. Deliver a stroke upward with both bells simultaneously — Hight ! 

9. Deliver a stroke with each bell to the right and left simultaneously— 
Nine ! 

10. Deliver a stroke with both bells to the front, simultaneously—Ten / 

Repeat the practice frequently. 

Jo'e.—The above strokes to be delivered on each occasion as the left 
foot comes to the ground, and the number of each stroke called out in a 
loud voice at the same time. 

Final Practice.—-Deliver a stroke from the 
left shoulder with the left bell as the left 
foot touches the ground, and one from the 
right shoulder as this foot comes down. 
This practice should range from 10 to at 
least 500 strokes, and may be performed 
standing. 


[We add from ‘ The Illustrated Family 
Gymnasium’’ the following exercises, cal- 
culated to expand and extend the chest.] 


f 


- Fig. 2. 


Fie. 1. 


EXERCISES WITHOUT APPARATUS. 


[Wuen these exercises are performed in 
classes, the leader or teacher shouid arrange 
the pupils so that each will have room with- 
out hitting each other's hands, and give 
the word of command, to be repeated for 
each movement, until all the members of 
the class can easily perform it with the nicest precision and exactitude. ] 





MILITARY 
POSITION. 


ATTENTION! 
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First Position—‘‘ Attention !’’—When this command is given, the pupil is 
to square the shoulders, place the heels slightly apart in line, the toes out 
to an angle of sixty degrees, the knees straight, the arms hanging easily 
by the side, and the hands open to the front. The chest must be slightly 
inclined forward, the abdomen moderately drawn in, the head erect, the 
eyes looking directly forward, and the weight of the body resting more on 
the fore part of the feet than on the heels (fig. 1). 

The proceeding is substantially the ‘‘ military position,’ which brings the 
ear, shoulder, hip, knee, and ankle into a line, as seen in fig. 2. 


First Exerciss.-—‘‘ Chest Expansion !’’ 
Fia. 3. 


The object here is to expand the 
lungs and increase the flexibility of 
all the muscles of the chest, and 
those of the abdcminal and dorsal 
region which are concerned in res- 
piration. 

Take full, deep inspirations, re- 
tain the air in the lungs when fully 
inflated as long as possible, and 
then let the breath go out steadily 
and slowly ; at the time beat the 
chest, abdomen, and back with the 
hands, gently in front, but smartly 
on the sides and back. as represent- 
ed in figs. 3 and 4. 

This exercise may be kept up du- 
ring two to six respirations. This 
move, combined with local gymnas- 
tics, is one of the best preventives of consumption. 

Srconp Exercise.— Chest Extension !’’ ‘ 

Fie. 5. This exercise compre- 
hends several movements 
of the arms, all of which 
are intended to stretch 
the muscles, ligaments, 
etc., more particularly of 
the upper portion of the 
chest. The most import- 
ant movements consist in 
holding the arms as near- 
ly perpendicular to the 
body as possible, and then 
throwing the hands and 
arms backward a number 
of times with considera- 
ble force. It is useful for 
the people to count aloud 
with each backward mo- 
tion, till the number of counts reaches twenty, thirty, or forty. Fig. 5 
shows the commencing position, the hands being open and 
the palms together. When the word is given, the hands 
and arms are to be thrown violently backward, striking the 
backs of them together behind, if possible, as in fig. 6. 
Then, from the same commencing position, strike the el- 
bows together behind, or endeavor so to do, as in fig. 7. 
These motions expand the chest in the line of the ‘“ collar’ 
bone, flatten the shoulder-blades, and thus tend to cure the 
deformity of too ‘‘ round shoulders,’’ as well as enlarge the 
breathing capacity. 

Females who have contracted the diameter of the chest 
by tight lacing will find this exercise particularly service- 
able. The vital circumference may be increased three or four 
inches in as many months by these exercises, combined with 
other appropriate hygienic medication. 

[Dress loosely, but not too warmly ; eat moderately, ex- 
ercise vigorously, sleep plentifully, and cultivate Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. | 





CHEST EXPANSION. 
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‘““T wourp have every one consider,’’ says Addison, ‘‘ that he is, in this 
? 


life, nothing more than a passenger, and that he is not to set up his rest 


here, but to keep an attentive eye upon that state of being to which he ap- 
| proaches every moment, and which will be forever fixed and permanent.”’ 
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“Signs of @haracter.” 


Of the soul, the boty form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—-Spenser. 





WASHINGTON AND CZISAR. 
THE GREAT ROMAN AND THE GREAT AMER- 
ICAN COMPARED. 


THE lives of great men are full of great lessons. 
A careful study of what they have taught, by the 
exercise of their abilities and virtues, as well as 
by the evils and vices into which they have 
fallen, can not fail to benefit the earnest seeker 
after the true philosophy of life. The lessons of 
their lives are as distinctly engraven on their 
faces, as they are recorded in the chronicle of 
their lives: for 

** Soul is form, and doth the body make.” 

We have chosen in illustration of this, and other 
valuable truths, the two faces which appear in con- 
nection with this article. One, the face of him 
whose name has been oftenest on the lips of the 
world since his time, the flower of all that was 
brightest and grandest in the world before 
Christ, the consummate and matchless Roman. 
The other, the face of our great American hero, 
whose name is sung by every bard; the constel- 
lation of whose virtues is the theme on which the 
orator rounds his most graceful and glowing 
periods and takes his loftiest flights. 

In a contrasted view of these faces, the first 





* Engraved, by permi-sion of the artist, from Dodge’s 
new and magnificent picture. 





PORTRAIT OF GEORGE WASHINGTON.* 
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thought that occurs to a student of physiognomy 
is the wide difference in the grouping, or distri- 
bution of mental faculties. Casar’s face is a most 
marked instance of the concentrated and wonder- 
ful development of all the faculties that lie along | 
the median line. His head is remarkable for its 
height from the chin to the forehead, its diameter 
from the frontal to the occiput, and its compara- 
tively small diameter in the region above the ear. 
The most striking feature of the face is the im- 
perial nose, which at once gives the key to his 
character, and indicates a corresponding devel- 
opment of all the faculties in its line. Observe 
how the fullness of the lips, the chin, the inner 
eyebrow, and the line running over the top of the 
head corresponds with the fullness and strength 
indicated by the nose. Observe, too, the narrow- 
ness of the head, its thinness at the sides, the 
sunken temple, the thin cheek. Take these in 
connection with the colossal neck, that like the 
neck of Job’s war-horse is “ clothed with thun- 
der,” indicating that the brain is perpetually nour- 
ished and stimulated by rich streams of blood 
that come spouting up from the heart and flooding 
the brain through arteries as big as your finger. 

Such a combination indicates unequal driving 
power applied to those faculties, which glitter, 
and dazzle, and win, which push men upward and 
forward into the high places of the world and of 
history. Obscurity with such.a man was radi- 
cally impossible. 

Foremost, at the head of the army, at the head 
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of the state, must, at any period of history, have 
been found a head of such transcendent executive 
abilities, with such a neck supporting it. 

Turn now to the contrasting: face — The devel- 
opment of faculties is far more harmonious and 
wiform, The forehead is not so high, but wider. 
The diameter at the temples and above the ears 
is much greater; while the length from the chin 
to the line of the hair is comparatively shorter. 
The rose, though massive and well-developed, is 
less prominent, and in proportion to the other 
features. The highest part of this head is in the 
region of the moral faculties, while in the other 
it culminates in the intellectual. 

Such a man will rise also ; for he, too, possesses 
all the signs of force and energy ; but his ascend- 
ency must be through the majesty of moral ex- 
cellence combined with fine mental endowments. 

His neck is large and well set, but not so fully 
developed as Cesar’s in ‘the region of ambition 
and animal passion. Observe, too, the breadth 
of face, which, in great men, we always instinc- 
tively associate with worth and benignity. 

In Washington, the faculties over the median 
line, though well developed, are not fuller thau 
those covered by a line running from the outer 
angle of each eyebrow over the head three inches 
each side of the median line; showing that his 
side-head is harmoniously developed with those 
more brilliant faculties that lie in the line of the 
nose and chin. He was conscientious, he was 
calm, deliberate, frugal, industrious, and just. 
In other words, he had all those qualities which, 
if they had not been crowned by brighter parts, 
would have made him an excellent private citizen. 
How much more conservative and truly noble his 
whole character than Cesar’s! and how well this 
difference is expressed in the shape of their heads! 
Cesar’s being high, oblong, and narrow, and 
Washington’s uniformly rounded and fairly de- 
veloped in all its faculties. 


We can hardly conceive of the mighty Julius 
as retiring from that public life, in which he 
“must live, or cease to be at all,” to imitate a 
Cincinnatus or a Cato, and lead the life of a 
private Roman farmer. On the other hand, we 
can easily see, in the light of our science, how 
Washington never forgot or neglected any of the 
smaller interests of life, while in the midst of his 
public cares and executive duties, both as Com- 
mander and as President. He ever attended to 
his private interests ; gave personal and minute 
attention to his plantations; made wise invest- 
ments, and yet kept his hands white from the 
spoils of office. At the close of his public life, 
glad was he to be dismissed again to the com- 
panionship of the ancestral oaks, and the whole- 
some calmness of the broad acres, from which he 
was called by his country in the hour of her peril 
to be her savior, and guide her through the storms 
of revolution to the haven of freedom and peace. 

One can hardly look at Cesar’s face without 
visions of imperial palaces, marching hosts, tri- 
umphal pomps. an excited and admiring populace, 
the masses of mankind swayed by his eloquence 
and dazzled by the splendor of his exploits. 

On the other hand, how deeply upon the linea- 
ments of our great American is stamped the 
calmness that nature breathes from her everlast- 
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ing hills, her majestic forests, her rivers rolling in 
perennial beauty and unruffled calm, onward 
through the fertilized lands. 

Observe the contrasts in the other features of 
these two great representatives of centralization 
and democracy. In Cesar, the eye is restless, 
imperious, commanding. In Washington, calm, 
moderate, just, yet gauging with absolute pre- 
cision the moral value of every character with 
whom he was brought in contact. 

Cesar’s mouth is voluptuous, unscrupulous, 
and persuasive. Neither man nor woman was 
proof against his irresistible social fascinations. 
One can hardly look at Washington’s mouth with- 
out pronouncing the word probity. Social and 
moral purity is stamped there, as unmistakably 
as greatness is written on the whole face. 

We have spoken of these two contrasted char- 
acters as representatives of centralization and 
democracy ; of despotism and the worth of the 
individual man ; of absolute and of constitutional 
governments. 

No two selections from the whole range of 
history affurd more perfect illustrations of these 
opposite ideas in government. Czsar lived to 
‘make Rome the greatest city, and Cxsar the 
greatest man beneath the circle of the sun. The 
civilization which produced him, and in which 
he moved as its central figure, was factitious 
though splendid. He was a glorious abortion. 
When he was born, the Roman state was a power- 
ful republic ; when he died, she was the mistress 
of the world. Rome he found the capital of 
Italy ; he left her the metropolis of the whole 
earth. Centralization in politics, as well as in 
commerce, means the building up of gigantic 
cities, and a correspondent neglect of the best 
interests of agriculture, upon which the lasting 
prosperity of all states depends. Such was the 
effect of this centralizing power inaugurated by 
Cesar, that eighteen centuries have not sufficed 
to restore the countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean from the exhaustion which they then 
suffered. 

All great centralized despotisms exhibit the 
same tendency. Witness France, which, more 
than any civilized country on earth, has been 
from generation to generation subject to the 
workings of absolutism. From Charlemagne to 
Louis Napoleon, and especially under Louis the 
Grand and the first Napoleon, everything in France 
converged to Paris. Whoever was master of 
Paris was master of France. Whenever an army 
threatens Paris, all France trembles, and the 
captor of Paris is the conqueror of France. In 
Cvesar’s favorite maxim, “* Ubi Cesar ibi Roma” 
(where Cesar is, there is Rome), we find a true 
expression of himself and the key to his policy. 
When he left the city for the country, he carried 
the city with him into the country. In the forests 
of Gaul and Germany, and in the mountain defiles 
of Spain, after the dusty march or the bloody 
fight, on tessellated pavements, and beneath 
purple canopies by the light of perfumed torches, 
held by rows of slaves, he arranged banquets and 
gave entertainments which rivaled the spleudors 
of the imperial city ; or sat down to the composi- 
tion of those military annals which have com- 
manded the admiration of fifty successive gener- 
ations. 
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PORTRAIT OF JULIUS CAHSAR. 





Look at the face and conceive, if you can, of 
such a man driving oxen or guiding the plow. 
Is it not patent upon every feature that for him 
the endless processions, the gaudy pomps, the 
ceaseless clamor, the noisy acclamation, and the 
princely architecture of a vast metropolis were 
natural surroundifgs? 

Washington lived for the glory of his country 
and the elevation of his race; to lay a broad 
foundation for universal liberty, and to secure 
that liberty to his country forever; to develop 
those principles of personal, social, and political 
character which render a nation most elevated, 
prosperous, and permanent; which, fully devel- 
oped, makes every man a prince in his own 
right, which breaks the chains of slavery, of idle- 
ness, of degradation, and of vice, and raises the 
masses of the nation to the dignities, the respon- 
sibilities, and the rewards of the highest social 
virtue. 

And when he had accomplished all that he 
could accomplish to forward these grand results, 
he laid by the robes of state, the scepter of 
power, and retired to Mount Vernon to illus- 
trate in the closing years of his life those virtues, 
that industry and course of conduct by which he 
conceived the permanent prosperity and happi- 
ness of his country would be secured. His love 
for nature is stamped upon his face from chin to 
brow. The expression breathing from it is a re- 





flection of the majestic calmness of tbe intermin- 
able forests, in which so many years of his early 
manhood was passed His unruffled patience 
was nurtured by communings with nature’s own 
great heart, which seemingly pulsates so slowly, 
bringing forth ‘first the blade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear ;” requiring centuries to 
mature into the giant oak the acorn dropped into 
the bosom of her soil. 

We love best, when looking at Washington, to 
picture him at Mount Vernon, riding over his 
estate, dispensing its hospitalities and courtesies, 
and enjoying the quiet and retirement of private 
life. Appreciating to the full the gratitude and 
the love which his country delighted to pour 
at his feet, he enjoyed rather the waving of° 
harvest-fields than the acclamations of admiring 
throngs; the companionship of woods and hills, 
of river and plain, more than the clamors of the 
forum or the surging tides of the crowded metrop- 
olis. His was the eloquence of example. His 
spoils, not the gold of conquered provinces, but 
the consciousness of hands unstained, of a spot- 
less life, of an admiring country, an approving 
God. 

The lesson so faithfully taught by Washington, 
both in word and by deed, that our permanent 
growth and success as a republic depend, in a 
great degree, upon the development of our 
agricultural resources, we can not too carefully 
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ponder or too earnestly lay to heart. And what 
a theater have we for the practical application of 
these instructions! In our boundless Western 
territories are hidden within the surface of the 
fertile soil inexhaustible treasures which wait 
but the touch of the husbandman to laugh with 
harvests of abundance sufficient to feed the world. 
For eighteen centuries the mighty Julius has slept 
in the sepulchers of the Eternal City ; but his in- 
fluence has ever been, and is to-day, mighty.. He 
has had imitators on a larger or a smaller scale in 
every generation sinee his time; and in our 
nineteenth century, after the days of Washington, 
in the very meridian of Gospel light and civil 
freedom, the most able and elaborate indication 
of Cesar’s life and conduct that has ever been 
written is but recently placed before our reading 
public. Aud the world is called upon to admire 
and approve this imperial Roman, this great 
self-seeker, this despotic ruler. We, as Americans, 
must decide between Cxsar and Washington; 
within how short a time we can not tell. The 
imperial apologist of Cesar is even now enforcing, 
with the sword, Cwxsarian ideas upon American 
soil, sacred to freedom and drenched once and 
again with most precious blood to secure equal 
rights to all. Upon this continent must the 
champions of Cesar and of Washington decide 
the final issue. We can not doubt the result. 
We can not believe that the shadow on the dial- 
plate of this world will go backward. The pro- 
gress of Christianity, the progress of Washing- 
tonian democracy, holding every man responsible 
to God and to his own soul, must finally and 
forever defeat and overthrow this offspring of 
paganism, this doctrine of centralization and 
absolutism, the bastard offspring of the once 
virgin republic by her princely but unprincipled 
seducer. 
ee 


ANIMAL TYPES. 


OBSERVATIONS IN COMPARATIVE PHYSI- 
OG.OMY. 





Wuorver has frequented the gay world of fash- 
ion, if he be of a thoughtful tendency, has found 
a rich field for contemplation in the varied char- 
acters and dispositions of its votaries. Here can 
be studied to advantage the resemblances which 
actually exist between humanity and the lower 
orders of the animal kingdom. In the form of 
the head, in the contour of the face, and in every 
movement of the body are seen the peculiar 
characteristics in the nature of an individual 
which distinguish him fren others; and which 
characteristics have their counterparts in some 
lower animal, be it a dog, a horse, or a lion. 

These peculiarities are the very essence of our 
being; and, when in play, convey to the true 
physiognomist an accurate notion of our charac- 
ter, just as to the accomplished naturalist the al- 
lusion to a tiger will summon to his mind its 
special habits and appearance. 

Imagine one’s self seated a quiet spectator in 
a recess of a spacious drawing-room where youth 
and beauty, the ancient beau, and the spruce 
dowager are mingled in social revel. A waltz is 
in progress. Look at that couple whirling about 
in the mazes of the dance. The lady fair is of 
the Grecian type of beauty, with dark eyes, 
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golden hair, a Phidian nose, a splendid complex- 
ion, and lips luscious and rosy. Her fine figure 
bends in harmony with the movement, and her 
fluent limbs keep measure with the lively air. 
The gentieman companion is a worthy partner 
for so fair a nymph. He has evidently more 
warmth of nature, as indicated by the humid and 
fluctuating eyes ; and their open, frank expression 
bespeaks a mind of integrity and beneficence ; 
while his wide, ample brow reveals an artistic 
soul. If you asked what he is, we might reply, 
“Vither a real sinner or a great saint.” His 
clustering hair flows back in majestic profusion, 
reminding us of a lion’s mane; while the grand- 
eur of his firm and well-molded mouth combines 
well with that broad chin and those strong lateral 
features to make his aspect truly leonine. Those 
long and well-rounded fingers, so flexible and 
sensitive, are like the proboscis of that beast 
“which hath between his eyes a serpent for a 
hand.” That man has a subtile wisdom, will feel 
his way through difficulties apparently insur- 
mountable. His ambition is immense ; he is an 
autocrat by nature. and can fight his battles 
single-handed and come off conqueror against 
self and the world. 

Mark those two yonder undergoing the formal- 
ity of an introduction. Verily, “a rat and a 
cat !’? Were they prince and princess of the blood 
royal, our conclusion must be the same. There 
is the rat and cat type, and the peculiar antipa- 
thies of the two become at once manifest as they 
meet. He, the cat, regards her, though uncon- 
sciously to himself, with ferocious intensity. 
There is no genuine softness in that look, but 
more the expression of the tiger about to spring 
upon his prey. His large, round, greenish eyes, 
capable of seeing so much with so little light, 
are full of feline rapacity. Mark the figure—the 
limbs sleek and supple; notice the stealthy tread ; 
observe the breadth of the facial angle, the exces- 
sive thinness of the lips, deeply indented at the 
corners ; all, even to the tips of his ears, represent 
the dominance of the feline propensity. You 
must allow that very sparse apology for a mous- 
tache is more like a cat’s smellers than anything 
that ought to be worn bya man! See, on the 
other hand, how the rat is typified in the woman’s 
form and demeanor! She turns this and that 
way without knowing what ails her, asif to escape 
her enemy. ‘There is timidity expressed in the 
indecision of her small blue eye, and with voice 
a-squeak she steals mincingly about the room. 
Regard her when she eats. She will not take an 
honest appreciative bite of the refreshment, but 
nibbles, nibbles with those little teeth set in that 
funnel jaw. We’ll be bound she prowls about 
the cupboards at home, munching a little here 
and there, and finds no appetite for a good square 
meal. 

Characters akin even to the loathsome are to 
be met here. Behold yon woman, whose bejew- 
eled robe can not vil from our eyes her lowness 
of soul. She appears toadyish. Her bloated 
body hops and siis about, and her thoughts drib- 
ble forth in vulgar gossip. Does her clammy 
palm meet yours, you instinctively recoil from 
the contact. ‘fhe snake, too, has ber counterpart 
in our gathering, and she comes winding quietly 
through the company with a gentle undulating 
movement, graceful, yet peculiar, Her head, 
much too large for her small body, is broad and 
flat at the top. Her face contracts from the fore- 
head to a mere point of a chin, and when she 
speaks through those glistenivg teeth, her quick 
tongue seems forked. Her robe, as if designed 
to compleie the simile, is of some brilliant stuff, 
striped and mottled. Indeed! she is a superb 
serpent. 
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And so they move on, an indiscriminate throng, 
yet each exerting his or her special arts of play- 
ing the agreeable ; and like the lamented “ Hap- 
py Family,” all harmoniously consorting  to- 
gether. 
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MORE ABOUT THE NOS2E. 


Mr. Eprror—The reading of several articles 
in the JournaL on noses has set me to scanning 
the physiognomies of people; and as the results 
of my observations are somewhat peculiar, I will 
give them to your readers. I have been in the 
army, and my opportunities for observation have 
been excellent. 

As to the nose being thick or thin, sharp or 


blunt, it is only an indication of the nature of the 
whole system. If the nose is sbarp and thin, it 
indicates that the person is of a fine, keen, sensi- 
five, nervous temperament; if it is thick and 
blunt, it indicates a coarse, unsensitive nature— 
a general sluggishness of the nervous system. and 
a general insensibility to pain, and a great ability 
to endure passively. I think a medinm between 
the two most desirable. 

The projection of the nose forward indicates 
great energy and enterprise, especially the latter. 
Breadth of the wings of the nose, I think, indi- 
cates strong animal propensities, and largeness 
of the wings great vital force and energy. Where 
the lower part of the nose projects, it indicates 
executiveness or a combative and destructive dis- 
position—a disposition to lead in war or to over- 
come by physical force; while if the nose slopes 
up from the lip to the outer end of the organ, or 
is what is commonly called a pug nose, the person 
is of a scornful disposition, given to criticising, 
will attempt to conquer by ridicule and by under- 
mining the character of whatever opposes. Such 
persons had better be looked out for, as they are 
frequently, though not always, dangerous char- 
acters. 

The nose high at the bridge, or what is com- 
monly called a Roman nose, denotes enterprise, 
but in a different field, and manifested in a differ- 
ent manner. It denotes diplomacy, commercial 
talent, enterprise manifested in a peaceful man- 
ner, and the aid of the reasoning powers, cunning, 
artfulness. or the accomplishment of its ends by 
the use of the intellectual faculties and social 
powers, but is, however, generally accompanied 
by great force of character, also by great power 
for direct reasoning—or depth of head from the 
center of the ear toComparison. Such men make 
their way up in the world in a quiet kind of way, 
we hardly knowhow. The height of the nose be- 
tween the eyes denotes the true philanthropist, 
the one who wins by love and holds sway over 
the minds of men by winning their affections, and 
by the loveliness of their own characters. Breadth 
of nose at the bridge denotes breadth of intellect, 
comprehensiveness of mind, love of the beautiful 
and the grand in nature and art, together with 
some musical talent; and breadth between the 
eyes a great discrimination of character, gener- 
ally modified by much charity; and denotes a 
calm, cool, courageous, hopeful, and trustful dis- 
position. This Jast is generally accompanied by 
a long, narrow space through which the eye looks, 
and which indicates .great self-possession, self-re- 
liance, or confidence in the especial oversight of 
some higher power. It also denotes large con- 
scient#ousness, or a love of right and moral rec- 
titude. ‘ 

A large nose indicates great prominence of 
character—a dispo: ition to be great, together with 
large practical ability, while a small nose indi- 
cates the opposite—generally with small practical 
ability. ORCMNET! 


[Of course, we do not indorse the speculations 
of our various correspondents on this and kindred 
topics, but are willing to give each a brief hear- 
ing, provided anything interesting or suggestive 
be presented. ] 
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CUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


GALL, Francis Joseph.—The founder of Phrenology— 
a system in striking consistency with all the dynamic pbe- 
nomena of the human mind as mavifested in history.— 
Appleton’s Biog. Dictionary. 

Francis Joseph Gall was born March 9th, 
1758, in Tiefenbrun, a village of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. His father was a merchant, 
and mayor of Tiefenbrun. He had been intend- 
ed for the church by his parents, but his natural 
tendencies were rather different, he preferring the 
medical profession. After pursuing a course of 
study at Baden and Bruchsal he went to Stras- 
burg, where he made natural history and anat- 
omy his especial study. From Strasburg he 
went in 1781 to Vienna, where he attended lec- 
tures at the medical school, and in 1785 received 
the degree of doctor in medicine. He imme- 
diately began 
the practice of 
his profession, 
and when not 
thus employed, 
H pursued investi- 
) gations in that 
science of which 
he is the ac- 

knowledged 
founder. His 
first impressions 
in Phrenology 
were obtained 
while he was a 
boy at school. He was there struck with the dif- 
ference of character, disposition, and scholarship 
displayed by his schoolfellows. His observations 
convinced him that there is a natural and con- 
stitutional diversity of talents and dispositions 
among men, and he determined to trace a 
relation between human character and its exter- 
nal physical manifestation in the person of an in- 
dividual. By degrees he came to believe that 
the conformation of the head corresponded with 
differences in the intellectual endowments and 
moral qualities. He visited prisons, insane asy- 
lums, schools, colleges, and courts, and wher- 
ever he heard of any person distinguished for 
some remarkable endowment or deficiency, he 
studied the shape of his head. When he had 
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perceived a concomitance between particular 
talents and dispositions and particular forms of 
the head, he next ascertained by a removal of the 
skull that the figure and size of the brain are in- 
dicated by these external forms; and by his 
minute dissections the true structure of the 
brain was first discovered. After twenty years 
of diligent study and examination, he had suc- 
ceeded in discovering the location of about 
twenty different organs of the brain. He trav- 
eled considerably in northern and central Eu- 
rope and England, lecturing and pursuing his 
researches. In 1800 he gained, as a disciple, Dr. 
Spurzheim, who afterward greatly developed the 
system. 

Gall wrote some works on medicine and anat- 
omy, in which his theory of the functions of the 
brain is set forth. Of these, that ‘‘ On the Origin 
of the Moral Qualities and Intellectual Faculties 
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Fie. 3.—JEFFEKSON. 
of Man, and the Condition of their Manifesta- 
tions,’’ is most esteemed.* He died at Mont- 
rouge, near Paris, Aug. 22, 1828. 

GENIUS.—1. The peculiar structure of mind with 
which each individual is endowed by nature; 2. Distia- 
guished mental superiority ; uncommon intellectual pow- 
er; especially superior power of invention or origination 
of any kind, or of forming combinations— Webster. 

A satisfactory definition of genius has been 
considered very difficult. Shakspeare, Goethe, 
Michael Angelo, Mozart, Watt, Columbus, Napo- 
leon, and others, representing every phase and 
sphere of human action, were men of genius; 
but wherein did they differ from other men? 
They had no more organs than their fellows. 
They were only men. ‘Their superiority con- 
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Fig. 4.—-Gravity. Fig. 5.—G Loominess. 
sisted in a superior development of an organiza- 


tion common to us all. They differed from 








* His works, in seven volumes, are for sale by Fowler 
and Wells, New York. Price $15., 
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other men, notin kind, but in degree. Their 
brains were large, their texture fine, and their 
functions active. Genius is of different kinds, 
depending upon the predominating influence of 
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Fie. 6.—Grovurp or ORGANS. 


different organs or combinations of organs. Be- 
tween Shakspeare and Napoleon there may seem 
to be little resemblance, but both had genius. 
In the one it wielded the pen, in the other the 
sword. In one respect, at least, all true geniuses 
resemble each other—they all have high heads, and 
are more or less intuitive in their perceptions. In 
their ‘‘ temples of the soul’ are windows opening 
upward, and they receive a light, as it were, di- 
rectly from heaven. 

GRAVITY—Lat. gravitas from gravis, heavy.—So- 
briety of charaeter and demeanor.— Webster. 

Men of gravity and learning.—Shakspeare. 

Gravity results from the action of the reflec- 
tive faculties under the influence of Firmness, 
Self-Esteem, Conscientiousness, and Veneration. 
Its sign in the face consists in a slight drawing 
down of the corners of the mouth, as in fig. 4, 
lengthening the upper lip over the angle. It 
gives seriousness and weight of character. It is 
generally more fully developed in man than in 
woman. One who has this sign large, feels that 
life is no mere holiday, but a season of work and 
struggle—that existence is a responsibility. He 
seldom laughs, and can 
easily restrain any feel- 
ing of mirthfulness from 
its characteristic mani- 
festation. The accom- 
panying portrait of Jef- 
ferson will serve to illus- 
trate this sign, and also 
show the true manly 
form of mouth. We 
have but to depress the 
corners of the mouth a 
little more, and Gravity becomes Gloominess, as 
fig. 5 will plainly show. 
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Fia. 7.—Taree Groups. 


GROUPS OF ORGANS.—Throughout all nature 


the place of every organ serves to facilitate its function ; 
and if Phrenology be true, the phrenological organs will 
be found to be so located, both absolutely and as regards 
the others, that their position shall aid the end they sub- 
serve. The fact that they ave thus placed furnishes addi- 
tional proof that Phrenology is true.—Sel/-Jnstructor. 


In accordance with the principle enunciated in 
the foregoing paragraph, we find the propensi- 
ties or animal organs placed next to the spinal 
column, in the base of the brain,. and in close 
connection with the body. Rising above these, 
we come into the region of intellect ; while 
above that, in the coronal region, are the moral 
or spiritual sentiments, through which we are 
brought into relation with God. 
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Tt will be observed, further, that those por- 
tions of the brain used for faculties related to 
each other are located together, so that we may 
consider them collectively as well as individ- 
ually. Observe, for instance, the relations so ad- 
mirably indicated in the arrangement in con- 
tiguity of Amativeness, Parental Love, Friendship, 
and Inhabitiveness; or 
of Alimentiveness, Ac- 
quisitiveness, Secretive- 
ness, Destructiveness, and 






Fig. 9.—Broap TREE. 


Fie. 8—Taut TREE. 


Combativeness. So Individuality, Form, Size, 
Weight, Color, Order, and the rest of the per- 
ceptive organs, indicate by their locations their 
common matter-of-fact tendencies. 

The generally received classification and group- 
ing of organs is indicated in fig. 6. Another, 
simpler, and, for some purposes, an excellent 
mode of grouping the organs is shown in fig. 7, 
in which the head is divided into three grand re- 
gions—1l. The Spiritual Region ; 2. The Intel- 
lectual Region ; and, 8. The Region of Propen- 
sity. 

Each group has its collective function. The 
propelling faculties give force in all actions; the 
social adapt us to our fellows; the selfish lead us 
to take care of ourselves ; the intellectual enable 
us to understand men and things, whatever is to 
be known, and the means of dealing with them ; 
and the moral and religious are meant to control 
all the rest, by subjecting them to the tribunals 
of kindness, justice, and of the Divine Law. 

HOMOGENEOUSNESS.—Zvery part of a thing 
corresponds with every other part and with the whole—in 
other words, and paradoxically—the whole is in every 
part.—Our New Physiognomy. 

Lay before Professor Owen a single bone of an 
unknown animal, and he will construct for you 
its entire osseous framework, and, if need be, 
clothe it with muscles. Professor Agassiz is able 
to do the same from a single scale of a fish. 
Their power to do this depends upon a law of 
comparative anatomy, to which the principle 
just stated is a counterpart. If it be true, then, 
that animal forms generally are homogeneous, 
so that, given but one tooth, we can describe 
every bone of the beast; to the last joint of the 
tail, is there any difficulty in going farther and 
declaring that the human form is homogeneous 
in all its parts? If the practical botanist or 
pomologist can determine from a single leaf the 
characteristic form, not only of the tree, but of 
the fruit also, is it too much to believe that we 
may be able to tell the shape of a man’s head or 
face by inspecting his hand? Tf it be admitted, 
as it must be, that round apples always grow on 
round topped, short limbed, and thick bodied 
trees and oblong apples on tall, long limbed 
trees, should it be deemed incredible that in ani- 
‘ mals and man, round heads and faces may be 
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predicated of round or plump bodies, and high 
heads and long faces of tall bodies ? 

Applying these principles to physiognomy, we 
may assert, for instance, that the shape of the 
hand indicates that of the face, and even the 
gencral characteristics of its individual features ; 
in fact, that itis an index of the temperament 
and make of the whole body. If the hand be 
long and slender, we find corresponding features, 
temperament, and character. A plump round 
hand goes with a full face, full red lips, a thick 
nose, a round head, and a vital temperament. 
The oval hand belongs to the oval face ; and 
with the oval face we may expect to find shapely 
lips, a handsome nose, delicate skin, and an ex- 
pression of intelligence and refinement. We 
might go on and show how these correspond- 
ences may be carried into the minutest details— 
show that even the finger-nails are significant, 
and, in form, stand in direct relation with the 
skull; but for these details we must refer the 
reader to our great work on Physiognomy, now 
in course of publication. Our purpose here has 
been simply to illustrate a general principle. 

HOPE (16)—Fr. Vespérance.—A desire of some good 
accompanied by at least a slight expectation of obtaining 
it, or a belief that it is obtainable; an expectation of any- 
thing desirable.— Webster, 

Gall considers Hope as belonging to or forming a part 
of the function of every other faculty ; but I think he con- 
founds this peculiar feeling with desire or.want. Every 
faculty being active, desires, therefore even animals de- 
sire; but there is something more than this in man—a 
peculiar feeling which is by no means in proportion to 
the activity of any other faculty. We may desire ardently, 
and yet be without hope.—Spwrzheim. 

Hlope gives the tendency to believe in the future attain- 
ment of what the other faculties desire.— Combe. 

Locatron.—The organ of Hope is situated on 
the side of the top-head (16, fig. 1), on a perpen- 
dicular line drawn upward from the front part of 
the ear, and between Marvelousness and Consci- 
entiousness. 

PuystoanomicaL Sian.—Hope elevates the cen- 
ter of the eyebrow, opens the eyes wide and turns 
them upward, It gives an open and pleasant 
expression to the whole countenance. 

Funcrion.—In persons with large Hope ‘‘ the 
wish is father to the thought.’’ With large Ap- 
probativeness, they expect to rise to distinction ; 
with large Acquisitiveness, they think they shall 
become rich. ‘‘ The sentiment of Hope,’’ Spurz- 
heim truly says, ‘‘is indeed necessary to the 
happiness of mankind in almost every situation. 
It often produces more satisfaction than even 
the success of our projects. Its activity, how- 
ever, varies greatly in different individuals ; 
while some easily despair, others are always 
elated and find everything for the best ; constant 
hope sustains them in the midst of difficulties ;. 
the first plan for accomplishing any object hay- 
ing failed, only stimulates them to form new 
ones, which they confidently expect will suc- 
ceed. Those who are everlastingly scheming, or 
building castles in the air, possess this faculty in 
a high degree. It seems to induce a belief in 
the possibility of whatever the other faculties de- 
sire, without producing conviction ; for this re- 
sults from reflection. 

‘““This sentiment is not confined to the busi- 
ness of this life; but passing the limits of present 
existence, it inspires hopes of a future state, and 
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belief in the immortality of the soul, which is 
promised by Christianity.”’ , 

Excrss AnD Dericrency.-—Hope, like any other 
faculty, may be too strong or too weak. In the 
former case it induces us to expect things which 
are unreasonable, not founded on probability, or 
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altogether impossible. When too feeble, on the 
contrary, especially if Cautiousness be large, it 
is apt to produce lowness of spirits, melancholy, 
and even.despair. 

HUMAN NATURE (C).—Discernment of character ; 
perception of motives; intuitive physiognomy. Adapted 
to man’s need of knowing his fellow-men.—Sel/-Jn- 
structor. . 

The function of the portion of the brain occu- 
pied by this organ is set down by the Euro- 
pean phrenologists as unascertained. We con- 
sider it now, however, to be established. Its 
function is to furnish us with an intuitive 
knowledge of character, or to enable us to per- 
ceive the state of mind or feeling possessed by 
others, so that we may successfully adapt our- - 
selves to them and operate upon their feelings. 
It gives sagacity, and is possessed in a very re- 
markable degree by our North American Indians. 
It was large in Napoleon, and in old Hayes, the 
great rogue-catcher. 
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Srupyineé THE Facre.—A story is told of a great 
French satirist which finely illustrates his knowl- 
edge of human nature. He was traveling in 
Germany, in entire ignorance of its language and 
currency. Having obtained some small change 
for some of his French coins, he used to pay dri- 
vers and others in the following manner : Taking 
a handful of the numismatical specimens from 
his pockets, he counted them one by one into the 
creditor’s hands, keeping his eye fixcd all the 
time on the receiver's face. As soon,%s he per- 
ceived the least twinkle of a smile, he took back 
the last coin deposited in the hand, and returned 
it, with the remainder, to his pocket. He after- 
ward found that in pursuing this method he had 
not overpaid for anything. 

No Two Facres Atrce.—Although no two faces 
are alike, very few faces deviate widely from the 
commonstandard. Among the eighteen hundred 
thousand beings who inhabit London, there is 
not one who could be taken by his acquaintance 
for another ; yet we may walx from Paddington 
to Mile End without seeing one person in whom 
any feature is so overcharged that we turn round 
to stare at it. An infinite number of varieties iie 
between limits which are not very far asunder. 
The specimens which pass those limits on either 
side form a very small minority .—Macaulay. 
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On Ethnologn. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 





A NEW HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


Herper, Schlegel, Hegel, Bunsen, and others, 
have given us profound and valuable works on 
the Philosophy of History. Each has his theory, 
and each has developed more or less truth. 
Buckle, in his elaborate and most attractive 

“History of Civilization in England,” has added 
his contribution—and a most munificent one it 
is—to this branch of literature ; and our country- 
man, Prof. John W. Draper, in his “Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” has enunciated the law 
of growth and decay, as applied to nations, from 
the stand-point of physiology. We do not under- 
value the labors of any of these authors, but not 
one of them has had the benefit of the light which 
the true philosophy of the human mind throws 
upon human history, and for the lack of it each has 
been led into many errors which otherwise might 
have been avoided ; and we therefore rejoice that, 
as we have already announced, we are to havea 
new ‘‘ History of Civilization” from the pen of 
one who to great learning, industry, and devo- 
tion to the subject joins a thorough knowledge 
of the true science of the mind, and the ability to 
apply it to the study of history. We refer to the 
forthcoming work of Prof. Amos Dean, of Albany. 

Having been favored with the perusal of a 
paper which unfolds the plan upon which the 
development .of this history proceeds, we take 
pleasure in laying a brief abstract of it before the 
readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Prof. Dean assumes the unity of the race, at 
the same’ time that its different varieties are 
thoroughly investigated, and the agency that 
they, and the nations they have helped to com- 
pose, have had in carrying on the different 
processes of civilization, are distinctly designated. 
It is also assumed that certain great principles 
lie at the foundation of all historical develop- 
ment; certain vast organizing forces, that, to- 
gether, embrace and exhaust, in their successive 
separation and development, all there is of human 
power, energy, and activity. These are— 

1. Industry, which is founded upon the useful, 
embodying the industrial pursuits of a people, 
and culminating in the science of political 
economy. 

2. Religion, which is founded upon the holy and 
divine, embodying all the various forms of worship, 
and culminating in theology. 

3. Government, which is founded upon the just, 
embodying the different governmental forms and 
systems of jurisprudence, and culminating in the 
state. 

4. Society, which is founded upon the agreeable, 
embodying the manners and customs of a people, 
and culminating in the principles of politeness. 

5. Philosophy, which is based upon the true in 
itself, embodying the people’s thoughts and sys- 
tems of philosophy, and culminating in the pure 
intellect. 

6. Art, which is founded upon the beautiful and 
sublime, embodying thought realized in some form 
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of beauty and sublimity, and culminating in the 
ideal. 

These elements are to be viewed first in their 
separation from each other, and second in their 
development. It is shown that in Asia, and in 
the far Eastern or Oriental period of history, these 
elements existed in a state of envelopment, inter- 
mingled and blended together. This is evidenced 
by the specimens of their art, the dictates of their 
religion, the maxims of their despotic govern- 
ment, the precepts of their morality, the spirit of 
their caste-trammeled society, and the deductions 
of their philosophy. 

Greece and Rome furnished a new theater and 
& new epoch. The elements strongly tended 
toward separation and development. Society, 
philosophy, and art here achieve their enfran- 
chisement. The first escaped from the dominion 
of caste ; the second awoke to a knowledge and 
comprehension of itself in the person of Socrates, 
while the third constituted the crowning element 
of Grecian civilization. But industry, govern- 
ment, and religion were still intimately blended 
together. A successive separation was necessary 
to allow each an opportunity of development. 

Another epoch opens with the history of 
medizval modern Europe. Here we witness the 
efforts of industry in effecting its separation, in 
organizing its different departments, and in carry- 
ing its restless activity into every dominion of 
life, 

The last crowning epoch opens with American 
history, in which industry seems effecting its 
separation from government by the slow but 
progressive rejection of restrictive systems, and 
in which the last tie is broken between religion 
and government; the latter being called upon to 
account to man, and the former recognizing ac- 
countability to God. 

But while this original envelopment, and these 
successive separations, constitute the great epochs 
of history, it is the development of these elements 
that is to task the pen of the philosophical his- 
torian. In the accomplishment of this task, the 
attention is first directed to the nomadic or wan- 
dering, and the settled or civilized races; the 
localities of the former, the movements of their 
masses, and the influence they have exerted upon 
the progress of civilization. In reference to the 
latter, the peoples anciently composing what were 
termed the Five Monarchies, viz., the Chaldean, 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Median, and Persian, are 
first brought under review. In regard to each 
one of these, physical geegraphy is first invoked 
so far as to obtain a clear idea of the general 
principles that have presided over the formation 


of the country, with the view more especially of 
determining to what character of mind and kinds 
of industry its physical arrangements are adapted. 
Next follows a brief outline of the history of each 
nation; its wars, treaties, national acts, and 
representative men. Its origin, youth, manhood, 
old age, and death. Next succeed inquiries into 
the kind, character, direction, extent, and amount 
of development in each one of the six elements of 
humanity. These inquiries take the following 
shape: 

1. In what particular channels has their in- 
dustry been directed ; what have been their prin- 
cipal industrial pursuits ; what the order of their 
succession, and their relations with each other. 

2. What have been their religious beliefs ; what 
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the deities worshiped ; what the forms of worship ; 
what the instruments through which it was per- 
formed, and the influence of their religious faith 
upon the character of the people. 

8. What has been the form of government ; 
what the distribution of political forces; what 
the relation between these forces; the checks, if 
any, established ; the way and manner in which 
they have shaped themselves in action; the 
general system of law under which the operations 
of society have been carried on. 

4. What has been the state of society; the 
manners and customs of the people; the sports 
in which their grave or gladsome spirit has in- 
dulged ; the forms of social intercourse ; the rites 
and ceremonies that have presided over marriage, 
death, and burial; the main characteristics of that 
ceaseless life ebullition caused by the constant 
promptings of the social instinct. 

5. What has been the nation’s thought; its 
philosophy ; who have been its great thinkers ; 
how, wherein, in what direction, to what extent, 
have they developed the pure reason ; what have 
been their systems of philosophy ; what the suc- 
cession of those systems ; what the effe@t produced 
by them upon the nation’s character. 

6. What has been the nation’s art ; wherein has 
its thought been realized in some form of beauty 
or sublimity ; how spread upon canvas, how 
chiseled in marble, how designed in architecture ; 
how has it melted in music, glowed in poetry, 
fascinated in eloquence ; how has it mimicked life 
upon the stage and marshaled armies upon the 
battle-field ; how, in fine, developed itself in that 
infinitude of artistic creations that tend to assim- 
ilate man to God and earth to paradise. 

The same course and inquiries are followed up 
in relation to Egypt, to Arabia, to Palestine, to 
Pheenicia, and then successively to Greece, Rome, 
and Medieval and Modern Europe. One volume 
is devoted to the Oriental period, embracing the 
Five Monarchies and Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, 
and Pheenicia; one to Grecian civilization ; one to 
Roman, and four to that of Medieval and Modern 
Europe, viz.: one to its geography, history, and 
industry; one to its religion and government ; 
one to its society and philosophy, and one to its 
art. By pursuing this course it is hoped that the 
past can be made once more to live not alone in 
its deeds, but also in its thoughts and institu- 
tions; and that history can be rendered more in- 
telligible in its teachings both to the present and 
the future. 


at 2 > 0 


Destiny or Amprica.—We have been accused 
with setting up the pursuit of money, and fol- 
lowing the acquisition of wealth, as the only 
thing worthy the attention of men ; of being ex- 
travagant and dissipated in public life, untrust- 
worthy in private. That we are the devotees of 
gain, the scorners of all things intellectual. The 
last four years have seen this epicurean people 
scattering their wealth without stint, pouring out 
their best blood like water, encountering misfor- 
tune in public, and bereavements and sorrows in 
private, and exulting in the self-sacrifices of the 
most grinding taxation; and all for what? And 
we would have encountered sacrifices ten times 
more severe for the sake of an idea. That idea 
is—that there shall be but one great republic on 
this continent, whose grandeur should throw into 
eclipse even the great ancient republics of Rome, 
and that we should be sovereign among the 
powers of the earth. That idea has been estab- 
lished. We have irresistible armies in the field. 
We have a navy, a match for the combined navies 
of the world. What signifies the debt incurred 
by these things? ‘Phe gold, the iron, the cotton, 
coal, tobacco, the oil, and all the products that 
make us the richest people on earth, will soon 
settle that. The idea is being carried. The lion 
permits no rival in the boundless forests which he 
selects for his home; the eagle tolerates no com- 
panion in his flight to the skies. So there can 
be no rival to this republic on the American con- 
tinent.—Prof. J. W. Draper. 
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INDIANS IN AMERICA. 


At a meeting of the New York Association for 
the Advancement of Science and Art, in Cooper 
Institute, October 16th, a deeply interesting paper 
was read by Matthew Hale Smith, E:q., on the 
“ Evidences of the Hebrew Origin of the North 
American Indian,” which well deserves repub- 
lishing in fall for the benefit of all who are inter- 
ested in the subject. 

The following remarks were made by Mr. J. 
Disturnell, relating to the present condition of 
America and the native Indians : . 

“On the continent of America man is found to 
exist, in different degrees of civilization, from 
the 75th degree of north latitude to Tierra del 
Fuego, 55 south latitude ; on the extreme north 
being found the dwarfed Esquimaux, and on the 
south the full-grown Patagonian Indians. For 
three or four hundred years this vast stretch of 
country, running through 130 degrees of latitude, 
has been known and peopled mostly by different 
European nations. Danish America or Green- 
land, Russian America, and British America, ly- 
ing on the north, each extend within the Arctic 
circle. 

“The United States, extending from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific Ocean, has been mainly settled 
by the Dutch, Esglish, Irish, French, Swedes, 
Norwegians, Germans, and Africans—there now 
being only about 400,000 native Indians. Cuba, 
Mexico, Central America, and most of the South 
American republics, have been settled by Span- 
iards and Africans ; Brazil by the Portuguese and 
Africans. 

“The whites and the blacks embrace all of the 
known modern origin of the inhabitants now liv- 
ing on the American continent, estimated at from 
55 or 60,000,000 souls. Of the native American 
copper-colored race there is estimated to be 10 
or 15,000,000 living in North and South America, 
whose origin is doubtful, their antiquity running 
back many hundred years before the discovery 
of America by Columbus. A late writer says, 
‘The aboriginals of all America have a striking 
similarity. From Tierra del Fuego to Labrador 
they are of a swarthy copper color, with straight 
hair, small ears, prominent cheek-bones, thick 
lips, long eye, and gloomy aspect. These are 
considered as distinct families of the human race, 
though intermixed in every shade.’ 

“Perhaps the most degraded portion of the 
North American Indians may be found in Califor- 
nia and Oregon, while farther to the north, along 
the Pacific coast in British America and Russian 
America, there are to be found a more intelligent 
people, who are good fishermen, hunters, and cary- 
ers in wood, stones, and metals, and that in many 
respects they assume an Asiatic character in their 
mode of living and rude drawing and carving of 
different kinds of ornaments. 

“ On Queen Charlotte’s Island, lying midway be- 
tween Vancouver’s Island and the Sitka Archipel- 
ego, the native population, named Skittagets, are 
described as the best specimens of the Indian 
race, apt to adopt the customs of civilized life, 
ingenious and industrious, and naturally white as 
the inhabitants of the south of Europe ; no doubt 
partaking of an Asiatic cast of character, although 
possibly far or less removed from the Hebrew 
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origin. One singular fact that exists in regard to 


the Indian race in America is that of the slight } 
difference in color when living in the Arctic or 


the eqnatorial regious, while in Africa and Asia 
the very black natives are found near the equa- 
tor.”’ . 

--_————} ¢ <> ¢ —— —_____ 


Tur AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL 
Socrery.—This prominent and useful Society was 
incorporated by the State of New York, in 1854, 
Its object is the advancement of geographical and 
statistical science by the collection and diffusion 
of these branches of knowledge ; and although 
in its infancy it has already taken rank as a use- 
ful and efficient institution. Among its members 
are many gentlemen of high scientific and liter- 
ary attainments, both in New York city, where 
its rooms are located, and elsewhere, and it has 
for its honorary and corresponding members gen- 
tlemen, both in this country and abroad, of the 
first literary and scientific excellence. The So- 
ciety has on foot at present the following mea- 
sures, among others : 

A collection of standard and authentic maps 
and books relating to geography and statistics, 
to be kept for public use under proper regula- 
tions. This collection now numbers over 10,000 
volumes. 

The holding of meetings, monthly (July, Au- 
gust, and September excepted), for the reading 
of valuable papers, with scientific discussions, 
personal narrations of explorers, travelers, ete. 
These meetings are open and free to the public, 
and the proceedings of the Society therein are 
published to the world. Interesting matter re- 
lating to the subjects comprehended by the asso- 
ciation is solicited from all parts of the globe. 
Another object is the origination and assistance in 
explorations of undescribed regions and in voy- 
ages of discovery. 

Valuable contributions to the library and funds 
of the Society have been received from time to 
time, from and through the different departments 
at. Washington, and the department of State has 
shown a special interest in its welfare by recom- 
mending it to the notice of foreign powers and 
the foreign agents of the government, 

The Society is now seeking to raise a fund of 
$10,000, by subscriptions, with which they con- 
template taking suitable rooms and fitting them 
up properly as a library, where will be afforded 
to all the privilege of consulting its books and 
maps. The Society has also in view the estab- 
lishment of a permanent fund of $100,000, to be 
raised in the same manner, the income of which 
is to be applied to the extension of geographical 
and statistical information, and the carrying into 
practical effect any undertaking which may be 
considered worthy of accomplishment. 

Itis hoped that the amount, $10,000, will be 


speedily made up, and the laudable purpose of 
the Society in opening their extensive and valu- 
able collection of books, maps, and other geo- 
graphical matter to the public be carried into ef- 
fect without delay. 

Gentlemen of means now have an opportunity 
of subscribing to the library project, and may 
soon have the opportunity to enroll themselves 
as patrons of the permanent fund, as the subscrip- 
tions therefor will ere long be opened. 
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HORACE MANN. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Anti-Slavery Standard 
says very justly of thisnoted man: ‘ All through 
his life he worked—worked with tremendous en- 
| ergy and courage, worked when he was sick 
just as resolutely as when he was well, and 
worked with a purpose always. Add to that, he 
worked for the most part on the side of morality, 
education, freedom, and religion, and you have 
the secret of his power. It pervades his letters 
and his journals. His style is not always good, 
but it is almost always strong-- even when dif- 
fuse. All that he wrote is readable, except per- 
haps where the jargon of Phrenology gets the 
better of his English, and when it does, you at 
once perceive the narrowness of the intellect 
which could be satisfied with a metapbysical 
scheme constructed from the skull instead of the 
brain—a worse form of materialism than Locke’s, 
and never developed with a tenth part of Locke’s 
ability. Intellectually considered, he could never 
have been avery great man who was content to 
think George Combe a great philosopher.” 


Such stupid twaddle is insufferable. That 
bigoted “ correspondent” seems not to know that 
Horace Mann based all his hopes for success in 
his grand educational work on phrenological 
principles. He was thoroughly imbued with its 
spirit, and on all suitable occasions encouraged 
its study. Ina letter to the editor of this Jour- 
NAL he said: “I declare myself a hundred times 
more indebted to Phrenology than to all the 
metaphysical works I ever read. Again, I look 
upon Phrenology as the guide of Philosophy and 
the handmaid to Christianity.” 

We should like to have a view of the stupid 
who thus sits in judgment on one who was every 
way his master. “ Jargon,’ forsooth, which an 
imbecile may not understand, but which requires 
at least some breadth of intellect to compre- 
hend. But the ignorant ‘‘ correspondent” is con- 
fused, and charges Mr. Mann with entertaining 
“a scheme constructed from the skull instead of 
the brain !’’? Horace Mann will live more centu- 
ries than this foolish fellow willlivedays. Wonder 
whatsort of a head the upstart carries. Heshould 
modestly, humbly sit ai the feet of Horace Mann’s 
grave and try to learn something from the life 
of one so capable of teaching. 





—————4 i ____. 


Try Acatn!—No matter what that business 
is; farmer, artisan, artist, professional man, or 
scholar, keep your hand to the work and you will 
succeed. Suppose you are a farmer, and you 
want to get rich faster, don’t speculate how you 
can make an enormous sum at once, or wish you 
could cheat somebody out of ten thousand dollars 
and then run away; or that some rich old fellow 
would “will” you a like amount, and then run 


away (to heaven) himself; but study the neces- 
sities of your craft, work with diligence and skill, 
and then if you have any leisure time, sit down 
and watch the ant rearing his pile, or the bee col- 
lecting his store, rather than berate the tardiness 
of “outrageous fortune.” : 

Never let a failure of expectations break you 
down, and ‘if at first you don’tsucceed,” remem- 
ber how many times Kepler tried before he got 
the theory of the heavenly bodies, and what was 
his ultimate success. 

Young man, and young woman, you have the 
elements of a better character—perhaps a great 
character— within you ; and if you make up your 
mind to develop that into its proper expression 
through the acts of your life, no common obstacles 
can possibly stand between you and success. K,_ 
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IN THE PULPIT. 


TuE merits of Phrenology as a means by which 
to judge character were recently set forth in a 
well-written editorial by the Rev. Alfred Taylor, 
of the Presbyterian Standard, of Philadelphia, 
and replied to by a writer in the Western Presby- 
terian. Both of these journals are well-conducted 
religious newspapers, and organs of this most 
enlightened church. _ Our readers will be inter- 
ested in reading both sides of this pithy contro- 
versy. The Rey. Mr. Taylor opens the subject 
in the following lively style: 

PHRENOLOGY IN THE PresByTeRY.—“ Well,” asks 
some grave body, ‘what on earth have Presbytery 
and Phrenology to do with one another?” Listen 
a moment and you shall see. 

It is a notorious fact that the ministry of the 
church of God is overrun with a class of useless 
men who have never accomplished anything in 
the sacred profession. Some of them lack talent, 
some industry, some tact; some lack essential 
qualification for the ministry. These men are 
not only useless, but there is no prospect that 
they will ever be of any use. No congregation 
wants them for pastor, and, in many cases, if it is 
understood that one of them is to fill a pulpit, the 
pews are wofully empty in consequence. They 
would like to £11 some of the offices in the Boards 
of the church, would consent to be collecting 
agents, or missioparies, or almost anything. But 
everybody knows that the Boards would shrivel 
into leanness under incompetent management; 
the treasury of the concern for which they might 
try to beg would soon be fourd in a state of col- 
lapse; and the missionary fields on which their 
labors might be put forth, would become valleys 
of the driest sort of dry bones. So the men 
become constitutional place-hunters; not par- 
ticularly dissatisfied with themselves for having 
gone into the ministry, but dissatisfied at the 
church for giving them nothing to do. 

And that is not the end of the trouble. Not 
satisficd with the amount of this sort of material 
already on hand, Presbyteries must go to work 
and ordain more of it. Follow up the meetings 
of the various Presbyteries, and we see, in a great 
number of insiances, young men thrust into the 
sacred work, not only of bare mediocrity, but 
whose examinations Presbytery sustains only out 
of a mistaken kindness toward the young men, 
and a feeling that, after having devoted several 
years to the business of getting themselves up for 
the ministry, it would be a sad pity now to send 
them back, snub them, and tell them they are not 
fit for the work, It would, in many cases, be the 
kindest thing Presbytery could do to tell the 
young men they had better go about their busi- 
ness and try some other calling. The church 
would profit by it, and the young men themselves 
would be thankful in after years. 


THE REMEDY. 


We do not suppose the difficulty can be entirely 
and thoroughly remedied, that there shall not be 
one incompetent man in the gospel ministry. But 
the condition of things in this respect can be 
essentially, even radically healed. The evil has 
arisen from not looking at the structure of the 
material out of which it was proposed to make 
ministers. If a mason were to go to work as 
regardless of the quality and character of the 
stone he used, or if a carpenter were to do a job 
of work as careless of the sort of lumber he puts 
into it, as the men who make ministers are care- 
less of the material out of which they make them, 
said mason and earpenter would be the laughing- 
stocks of the neighborhood where the work was 
executed. 

But how shatl we know about what a man is 
made of, and what he is fitted for? Here comes 
in our heterodox Phrenology ; a science long con- 
sidered so far an enemy of all that is good, that 
many pious people would only ‘handle it with 
poker and tongs, if they handle it at all. And 
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even now there are people who would rather not 
handle it at all; and who will make a wry face 
when they read what we are now writing about it. 


AN ILLUSTRATION. 


When a colt is born on a farm, his owner and 
the neighbors examine him carefully, note his 
shape, his build, and all the little peculiarities 
about him which an ordinary observer would 
never think of looking at. As the little fellow 
grows up they watch him closely; look at all his 
motions; and before long understand exactly 
what kind of a horse he is going to be when he 
attains maturity. If he is going to be a great, 
heavy, slow beast, they do not undertake to make 
a racer of him, nor do they offer him for sale to a 
gentleman who wants a nice little horse to trou in 
his sulky. But suppose they discern signs of 
speed in the beast ; and the signs are easily made 
out ;*then follow the careful training, the close 


discipline, the assiduous care, the thorough fitting, ' 


by men who have a practical knowledge of what 
they are about for the work which is before the 
animal. 

The horse is judged of by his bodily traits. It 
is his body that is to serve us. The minister, that 
is to be, is to be judged of by his mental traits 
as well as by his bodily (for a poor, broken-down 
body can never serve the Lord in the ministry.) 
The science of Phrenology will give us some in- 
sight into what the young man is fit for. When 
the candidate presents himself to be put under 
the care of Presbytery, let Presbytery hand him 
over to a competent professor of Phrenology, for 
examination. Such gentlemen are to be found in 
all our Jarge cities. The professor may say, 
“This young man will make a good machinist, he 
has a fine mechanical talent. He has no gift of 
language, nor any particular aptness for book 
study.”” How vastly better to let the young man 
go into the pursuit for which God made him, than 
to throw away several of the best years of his 
life, and a great many hundred dollars of some- 
body’s money, in trying to fit him for what he 
never can be fitted! 

We would be glad to see this subject fully and 
ably discussed in our Presbyteries. 


SECOND ARTIOLE. 

We would now bring forward an instance or 
two of the mischief done by putting young men 
into the ministry without trying to find out whether 
they are calculated for it or not. 


MISTOOK HIS CALLING. 

Years ago the church at K—— needed an 
elder. There was a lack of suitable material in 
the congregation, and the best that could be ob- 
tained had to be selected. There was one very 
respectable farmer, who wore black clothes when 
he came to church, and who, as he seldom opened 
his mouth, was judged to be a very able man. 
He was made elder. He was a pious man, and 
raised a family of pious children, one of whom 


he set apart, while yet an infant, for the ministry. 
The good elder had no idea how slow a person 
his child would turn out to be, or perhaps he 
would never have set him apart. The young man 
grew up with the idea in his head, and the gereral 
understanding in the congregation, that he was 
to be a minister, This was his sole fitness for 
the sacred office. He was dragged through the 
ordinary course of preparation, stumbling and 
blundering all the way ; got through Presbyterial 
examinations somehow or other, the Presbytery 
feeling a delicacy about refusing to license and 
ordain a young man whose intentions were so 
good; was settled over a small church, and we 
were almost going to say that was the end of him, 
but it was not. He and the church went to sleep 
together. He turned out to. be an insufferably 


thick preacher, a man of no tact in managing his. 


pastoral duties, and of no aptness whatever to 
instruct his people. He was an utter failure, 
though pious and well-meaning. 
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Had the young man been examined as to what 
he was really fit for, and placed accordingly, he 
might have made a tolerably good farmer, or 
perhaps an excellent toll-gate keeper. He failed 
in the ministry simply because he had no adapta- 
tion for it. 

LANGUAGE SMALL. 


Another case. Young Mr. B. felt that he had 
a call to the ministry. As soon as he commenced 
his studies, it was evident that he was a man of 
good abilities as to scholarship. All the way 
through he stood well in his classes. He was 
industrious, prayerful, and pious. Yet there was 
a certain something about him which seemed to 
give promise that his usefulness would be hin- 
dered. Although he brought to the work of the 
ministry a greater amount of learning than many 
who have succeeded far better than he did, he 
found, when he came to preach, that he had no 
gift of speech. He hesitated, halted, stammered, 
and made such clumsy work of declaring his 
message, that it was painful to listen to him. 
Nor was it only the bashfulness and embarrass- 
ment which are part of the first preaching of 
every young man. It was evident that the good 
brother was not made for the purpose of instruct- 
ing his fellow-men from the pulpit. He subsided 
into a schoolmaster’s desk, and was successful in 
the establishment and conduct of a first-rate vil- 
lage academy. ‘Teaching school is good and 
proper work, but there is no necessity for ordain- 
ing men to be ministers merely that they may be 
teachers. People who have never been set apart 
to the work of the ministry can teach as well, 
other things being equal, as those who have. 


BRAINS, A TEST OF CHARACTER, 


Again we say, look at the young man’s brains 
before he is made into a preacher ; not to see if 
he has any brains, for every young man who 
aspires to the pulpit is supposed to have some; 
but to see if the brains are of such a kind as will 
give promise that he will be useful in the ministry. 
If he enters a secular profession, and finds him- 
self unsuited for it, a change is comparatively 
easy. Notso in the ministry. Once there, a man 
is there for life, or ought to be. 

We would not discourage a single young brother 
who is preparing, or thinking of preparing, to be 
aminister. But we would urge on every candi- 
date, and on every Presbytery, a careful and 
searching examination before licensure and or- 
dination, rather than have painful and mortify- 
ing failure in the work of life,.afier steps are 
taken which can not well be retraced. 


REPLY. 
In his reply, the editor of the Western Presby- 
terian becomes facetious. Hear him— 


The Presbyterian Standard, of Philadelphia, 
has illustrated the contrary of Solomon’s teach- 
ing, that “there is no new thing: under the sun.” 
It has opened a “new vein” in theological min- 
ings. A few weeks since it had an article on the 
benefits of introducing Phrenology into our pres- 
byteries as a test of the fitness of young men for. 
the ministry: It was written in such a strain that 
we were in great doubt whether the editor were 
serious or trying to be ironical. Our suspense is 
at length relieved. He is in “dead earnest.’* In 
his issue of March 9th, in an article on Phrenol- 
ogy in the Presbytery,” he gives two living illus- 
trations of unfitness in ministers, where the 
churches might have been spared this infliction 
had Phrenology been practically applied to the 
unfortunates at the beginning of their candidacy. 
The illustrations are rather graphic, but we think 
they might have been improved, and the argu- 
ment greatly strengthened had they been ‘ done 
up” after the modern style of “ pictorials,’”’ with 
the size of the cranium of each, and the ‘“‘ bumps” 
all marked, as in the “‘ charts” of the ‘* profession.” 


[We quite agree with this suggestive criticism, 
and propose that the Western Presbyterian be 
made the medium of exhibiting the portraits of in- 
competent preachers. The editor goes on to say :] 
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A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. 


As the introduction of this ‘‘ science” (“falsely 
s0-called’’) into our Presbyteries is thus formally 
urged by one of our leading religious journals, 
we shall keep a sharp look-out, and shall be 
curious to know how the plan is to be carried 
out. Perhaps it may come up in the next General 
Assembly, by memorial from the Standard. It 
certainly should, if it is of the importance the 
Standard assumes. We may then expect the 
Assembly to be called upon to elect a new Pro- 
fessor in each of our Theological Seminaries to a 
“Chair of Phrenology,” that the future race of 
ministers may be qualified to judge of the fitness 
of candidates when they come before the Presby- 
tery for examination. But where shall we find 
the men qualified for such chairs? As this 
“science” has not been taught in our seminaries 
hitherto, it will be some time before men with 
the requisite qualifications can be obtained. This, 
however, may be done. Let Messrs. Fowler and 
Wells, of New York, be invited to Pittsburg, and 
when the Assembly chooses the Professors, let 
these men examine their heads and pronounce 
whether they would be “apt to teach” in this de- 
partment. If they are found to have the right 
“bumps,” send them to the establishment of these 
gentlemen on Broadway, and let them put them 
through a course as speedily as possible. Their 
window and show-cases are filled with skulls and 
busts of the most distinguished men, living and 
dead. Their store is a perfect Golgotha, where 
they would enjoy wonderful facilities. 


[We beg to state in this connection, that a class 
will be formed at the above-named place, 389 
Broadway, the second week in January next, for 
the purpose of teaching those who may wish to 
know ‘‘ How to read character” on scientific 
principles. The editor of the W. P. continues :] 


HOW IT MAY BE DONE. 


In the mean time, that no more unfit men may 
be introduced to the ministry, employ these dis- 
tinguished New York phrenologists to visit the 
spring presbyteries, when usually many are 
licensed from the seminaries, and let them ma- 
nipulate the head of each candidate, and give a 
few lectures to the presbyteries on “the way it is 
done.” This would answer until the machinery 
is put into full play under a qualified professor in 
each seminary. 


(‘Many a truth is spoken in jest,’’ and we 


accept every word of the above as good practical — 


common sense. The ministry needs “ weeding,” 
and we regard this the best way to do it. On 
this very point, a recent correspondent, speaking 
of the practical application of Phrenology, said: 
“Tf something of the kind were adopted ag pre- 
liminary to ministerial preparation, we would 
have fewer dunces in the pulpit and more wise 
men.” ‘ Men’s bodies are rigidly examined 


before they are admitted into the army; why 


should not their brains be inquired into before 
they are allowed to stand up as teachers to their 
fellow-men?”’ To all of which we say amen. 

The Western editor proceeds as follows :] 


What wonderful advantages the future ministry 
will enjoy, when this department gets into “full 
blast!’ The text-books the professor will recom- 
mend will be Gall, and Spurzheim, and Combe ; 
and his lectures will be illustrated by skulls of 
the dead and busts of the living, all duly lined 
and numbered. . 

[These are the works read by the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, out of which he got not a little of 
his ministerial thunder which keeps awake those 
who hear him. Would it not be equally good for 
others?] . 


And how greatly blessed will be the churches 








oh. 


in future, when no more dull men will infest the 
pulpit! Who can tell but the millennium may 
be hastened by this measure, and that it may have 
been delayed for the want of ‘ Phrenology in the 
Presbytery !”’ 


[Aye, verily, we believe in it, and if you don’t, 
we may venture to ask the Western editor if he 
has not heard what is to become of unbelievers! 
We fear his place will be somewhere behind the 


“ light-house.”’] 
IN THE DARK. : 


[The editor of the W. P. makes the following 
frank confession. We sympathize with him in his 
difficulties, and we join him in the hope that Phre- 
nology may throw some light on difficulties, and 
afford a satisfactory interpretation of obscure 
passages of Scripture. He says:] i 


Possibly, too, it may cast light on some difficult 
passages of Scripture. The Apostles often /aid 
on hands, as they went among the people, and 
“ordained elders in every church.” Men have 
disputed much about the meaning of the “ doc- 
trine of laying on of hands,” in Hebrews vi. 2. 
Perhaps this means that they had “ Phrenology 
in the Presbytery” in apostolic times, to deter- 
mine the fitness of candidates for the ministry. 
Let us re-examine our exegetical rules. 

Truly, “the world does move!” 


[The matter is now before our readers. We 
submit that the Philadelphia editor made out his 
case, and that the Western man only strengthened 
it by his facetiousness. Phrenology must always 
gain by such discussions. It is a fact, that men 
differ in capability and in adaptation to particular 
callings. It is a fact, that not only incompetent 
men, but even criminals, get into the pulpit, and 
are only clogs, or worse than that, and bring dis- 
grace on all concerned. Men. are misplaced. 
Phrenology is a system by which to discover, in 
advance of experiment, what are the innate capa- 
bilities and dispositions of candidates for office 
for the ministry, and for any particular calling or 
pursuit. If it is good for anything it is good for 
this. Many sensible men believe in it. A few, 
ignorant of its claims, reject it. On the whole it 
is gaining ground, and it is entering into the 
literature, the sciences, the education, and the 
knowledge and belief of the people everywhere. 

We second the proposition to have phreno- 
logical professorships established, not only in our 
theological colleges, but in all colleges and in 
allschools. What say the people?] 


0 OO 


PuysicaL DrveLopmentT. — Editor Phrenological 
Journal: Please insert the following extract from 
a letter of the London correspondent of the New 
York Times, and much oblige. Bh 


One thing strikes me as especially tending to 
preserve the power of the English race, which has 
been often commented on, but which can not be 
too much held before the American people, and 
that is, the incessant athletic training which the 
youth of all the middle and higher classes are 
passing through. 

The universities are now mainly a course of 
muscular and esthetic education. Theschools im- 
itate ; the young men in professions and shops 
follow, so far as they are able. The fashion of 
the whole country is to use the muscles, and to 
bear exposure. Just as the Roman youth, in the 


‘times of the republic, accustomed themselves to 


endure heat and cold, and hunger and fatigue, to 
fit themselves for martial work hereafter, so you 
may find the English youth, all the world over, 
passing glaciers, climbing Alps, sleeping on the 





snow, hunting lions, or shooting elephants, or in 
some way training themselves to a vigorous mus- 
cular life. I think the physique of the aristocratic 
class can not be exceeded anywhere in the world, 
and the result is that the whole nation reach a 
high standard of physical power. 

And certainly the English need this influence. 
The young men—shop-keepers’ clerks—growing _ 
up in the large towns, breathing bad air, leading 
a confined life, and smoking excessively, would 
be a miserable race physically if it were not for 
this fashion of exercise, which carries them out 
continually to open air and a use of their muscles. 
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GYMNASTICS. 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


Our friend and coadjutor, Mr. D. P. Burizr, of 
Boston, has issued a circular, in which he announ- 
ces an improved system of scientific gymnastic 
exercises. He says: 

“ We hold these truths to be self-evident,” viz., 
that a human being is made up of organs, and 
that the manifestations of the various mental and 
physical powers are caused by and correspond 
with the condition of those organs, whether weak 
or strong, healthy or diseased. Hence, that 
whatever means will secure the greatest degree 
of strength, vigor, health, and perfection of the 
physical organization should be adopted and ap- 
plied by all, as the first and most important duty 
of life. 

Mechanically, a human being is a machine; 
and being the highest type of organization, is, of 
necessity, the most perfect machine. The perfect 


action of the steam-engine depends upon the qual- 
ity, form, and adjustment of its several parts. 
These conditions being defective, the action of the 
machine is imperfect. The same principle ap- 
plies to man. Perfection and adjustment of the 
parts or organs constitute strength and health. 
The reverse is weakness and disease. 

Taking mankind as we find them, weakness and 
disease form the rule, health and strength the ex- 
ception. The reverse is the natural order. Hence 
it is clear that the mechanical, hygienic, and psy- 
chological laws which govern man’s existence, 
development, and culture are violated. We 
therefore require a system of mental and physical 
discipline which will put man in harmony with 
those general laws. f 

The inter-relations of mind and body are mu- 
tual and complete. And any system of cure or 
culture which fails to recognize this truth, must, 
of necessity, prove a failure. The fact that we 
have, as yet, no system by which we can develop 
the mind except at the expense of the body, or 
develop the body except at the expense of the 
mind, is proof positive that we have not yet rec- 
ognized the subtile and intimate relation between 
these two essential forces of man’s nature. The 
beginning of weakness or disease in any given 
case may be the result of the violation of either 
the psychological, hygienic, or mechanical law, 
and if not arrested, the end involves the violation 
of all. The natural order of restoration is to fol- - 
low the order of violation. 

The philosophy of medical treatment is based 
upon the adaptation of the remedy to excite or 
restrain organic action ; to regulate the action or 
develop the latent power of the organs, and thus 
resist and overcome disease. Instead of claiming 
any inherent virtue in the medicine itself, it is al- 
lowed to be an enemy, which, after performing its 
mission, must be expelled to prevent its causing” 
other forms of disease. Of course its expulsion 
exhausts the already weakened organism, or what 
is worse, induces that generally futa] crisis—the 
terror of patient and physician—termed a “re- 
lapse.” . 

Nowif by mechanical exercises the latent power | 
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of the organs can be as effectively developed, the 
gain must be incalculable, as by this method no 
enemy is left to be expelled. Besides, in the put- 
ting forth of power within safe limits, the tenden- 
cy is to add to that already existing by an actual 
deposit of organic strength. And the effect is 

eneral as well as local, all the organs co-operat- 
ing, the strong and healthy sustaining and invig- 
orating the weak and diseased. 

Moreover, it is a fact well known to physiolo- 
gists, that weakness precedes disease ; that the 
liability of the organ to become diseased is in 
proportion to its greater or less strength and 
vigor. Hence, if weak organs can be strengthen- 
ed and small organs developed by this method, 
disease is expelled and power gained by the 
same process ; thus curing the patient and forti- 
fying against disease by securing the organic 
power to resist it, thereby postponing old age and 
lengthening out life. 

In accordance with these views,we * * * 
- rely solely upon the natural remedies involved in 

a scientific application of the mechanical, hygie- 
nic, and psychological laws which govern man’s 
nature. 

The mechanical law being primary, and the 
basis of all natural organic action, it demands our 
first attention. We have spent several years in 
testing and inventing such mechanical apparatus 
as would be most scientific, complete, and practi- 
cable in its application to physical culture. The 
results of this system, in our experience person- 
ally, and in relation to our pupils and patients, 
have surpassed our most sanguine anticipations, 
and are such as to warrant us in commending it 
to all, with the utmost confidence, as the best in- 
vigorating and curative agency. 

The first effect of these exercises is to put the 
individual into proper form and shape, so that 
there shall be no unnatural mechanical obstruc- 


tions to the free and normal exercise of the organs. - 


The second is to create functional vigor, and 
thus expel disease and prepare for development. 

The third is to expand the organs, and cause 
an absolute organic growth. 

The fourth is to increase the health and vigor 
of the brain and mind, correspondingly with that 
of the body. 

Hence, the advantages of these physical exer- 
cises are, first, to strengthen ; second, to increase 
vigor of health; and thirdly, to cure disease ; 
.and, as a general rule, the improvement is at the 
rate of one hundred per cent. in the first three 
months, with an exercise of fifteen minutes daily. 

[We wish Mr. Butler the best success in the ap- 
plication of his new gymnastics, and doubt not 
he may be the means of doing great good there- 
by. His system is more especially adapted to 


cities, and requires his personal superintendence. ] 
0 0 

Expanping THe Curst.—WMr. Editor: I noticed 
an article or a prescription for the enlargement 
of the chest and lungs in your July number. I 
am twenty-one years of age. I have been af- 
fected with the bronchitis for three or four years. 
I could get no medicine to benefit me. When I 
saw the article referred to, I began to practice the 
exercise immediately, and with beneficial effects. 
My chest is at least-an inch larger than it wasa 


month ago. I breathe more freely, deeply, and 
strongly than before. My lungs are healthier, 
my voice is stronger, and my health is better 
generally. It is the best expectorant I ever 
tried. I would recommend it to all weak-lunged 
and hollow-breasted persons. But I would ad- 
vise them not to practice it in damp, rainy 
weather—too-early in the morning or too late in 
the evening. J. K. H.C. 


A Western paper speaks of a man who “ died 
without the aid of a physician.’? Such instances 
of death are very rare. 


‘in some particular department of effort. 


Religions Department. 


“The Phrenologist has the right to examine whether Christianity {8 
adapted to the nature of man, and he is delighted in seeing it in per- 
fect harmony with human nature.”—Spurzheim. 








THY NAME. 


BY FRANOES LAMARTINE, 


WE read thy name, O God, 
In all that thou hast given— 

From flowers that deck the lowly sod, 
To stars that burn in heaven. 


Where sunlight bathes the world, 
And in the soul doth sleep ; 

And none the less thy name doth glow 
Where Life’s dark shadows sweep: 


And in each stern decree, 

_ Thongh heavy falls thy hand; 

For sorrow points beyond Time’s sea 
To heaven’s happy land. 


Therefore, great God, we see, 
In all below, above, 
The name thy goodness giveth Thee, 
And, oh! that name is Love. 
Five Corners, N. Y. 


rs 
SYMMETRY OF CHARACTER. 


Tur American Baptist, an excellent religious 
journal with progressive tendencies, talks to the 
clergy, through H. M., as follows : 

“Few characters are symmetrical. Men are 
distinguished for particular excellences or excel 
It is, 
perhaps, well that,it is so ; for thus we have leaders 
in the various good enterprises. 

“ But a Christian is far nobler when well devel- 
oped in all the attributes of excellence than when 
distinguished for some one or two, and dwarfed in 
other respects. Some will never unite in a good 
work unless they plan and propose it. Some are 
all for temperance, or peace, or freedom, or or- 
thodoxy ; while on every point except the hobby 
they are utterly inert. Some are orthodox and 
generous, but have an abominable temper, and 
are constantly making either apologies or ene- 
mies. Many a sister is active and liberal in 
church matters, the very life of the Dorcas socie- 
ty or Sunday-school, yet unlovely at home, and 
a busy-body in other people’s matters. We have 
known ministers who were eloquent, wise, and 
skilled in Scripture exposition, and free from lev- 
ity or idleness, but who lived beyond their in- 
come, and disgraced themselves and the cause by 
running in debt. Some excellent ministers can 
never work with others or take advice, but are 
overbearing and conceited. Some are morbidly 
sensitive, and ever ready to take offense. 

“The extent of these defects would be much 
less if there were more who were willing to ad- 
monish, and capable of doing it well. Alas, few 
are willing to receive admonition, and few know 
how to give it! ‘ ; 

“ Let every Christian examine into his leading 
defects, and instead of pride arising from his un- 
doubted superiority to others in some one or two 
things, he be humbled because of the dispropor- 
tion of his graces, or want of some altogether. 
Let us be always comparing ourselves with the 
rule of God’s word. Do I eat, drink, dress, talk, 
buy, sell, govern or obey, as Jesus Christ would 
do were he exactly in my place? That is the 
tule. If we are not followers of Christ, we are 
not his disciples, and have no ground of hope for 
salvation. We are in constant danger of follow- 
ing the multitude, and of comparing ourselves one 
with another. But no one is a true Christian who 
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dare not be singular in a world lying in wicked- 


ness.” 


[Ay, the preachers need talking to as well as 


other folks. 


Are they not human? Are they not 


fallible? Are they not sinners? Bad as they 
are, as a class, they are not so bad as the rest of 
us. Still, it can do no harm to give them a good 
“ talking to now and then.” 


———s +p ee 
THE CHRISTIAN AND THE SINNER. 


BY JOE, THE JERSEY MUTE. 





In these days of religious controversy, I can 
not, perhaps, render the world a better service 
than by drawing a parallel between the Christian 
and the sinner in this fashion : 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


He loves Gop, his friend. 
He loves both friend and foe. 


He goes to the house of 
the Lorp on the Sabbath, 
rain or shine, and there wor- 
ships Gop with all his spirit. 

He reads the BrsiE as 
often as he has time, never 
mind how many times a day 
even, and that, too, in the 
spirit of prayer. 

He is ready, on all occa- 
sions, to give alms, with- 
out, however, impoverishing 
himself and family, if he 
has any. 

He is sure to address the 
throne of Mercy on his bend- 
ed knees,morning and night. 

He marries for love; only 
in the Lord. 


He, as far as in him lies, 
prepares his children, if he 
has any, for society and for 
heaven. 


He bears with the moral 
infirmities cf his wife, know- 
ing that his own nature is 
not free from the same. 

He pays his debts, princi- 
PAL AND INTEREST. 


He forgives injuries done 
to him, but stands aloof from 
bad company. ; 

He has a particular regard 
for truth. He tells “the 
truth, nothing but the truth, 
and the whole truth,” with- 
out regard to personal con- 
sequences. 

He never strikes his own 
chiléren or those of stran- 
gers on the head, lest by a 
single stroke of the hand the 
temple of reason may be 
darkened forever. Is he an 
instructor of youth, he de- 
votes his best energies to 
the Goop of the youthful 
minds intrusted to his care. 
To sum up in a word, he 
* studies to please,” both in 
and out of school. 


Is he the principal of a 
deaf-mute school, he chooses 
teachers from among the 
more talented and deserving 
of the deaf and dumb, and 
pays them an ADEQUATE 
salary. 

He pays for his paper 
unctually ; and if engaged 
n some kind of productive 

industry, liberally advertises 
in the columns of his paper. 

He knows that the printer 
is worthy of his hre. He 
knows, too, that, like the rest 
of mankind, he must work 
in order to live. 





THE SINNER. 


He lovessaran, his enemy. 
He loves his friends, but 
hates his enemies, first, last, 
and all the time. 

He goes to the hole of hell, 
the tavern that is to say, on 
the Sabbath, and there revels 
in the miscalled joys of wine. 

He reads and talks poli- 
tics with all the fire of pae 
triotism, so called. 


When his bounty is solic- 
ited he either says no at 
once or finds excuses for his 
refusal. 


He does nothing else but 
jump into bed with his gown 
on and snore. 

He marries either for 
money or for beauty, throw- 
ing real merit quite into the 
shade. 

He allows his children (if 
any he has), made in the 
image of Gop, to run in the 
streets, to swear, fight, and 
chew tobacco, and, in a 
word, to do as they please. 

He quarrels with his wife, 
and from words some‘imes 
proceeds to blows. 


He seeks by his “ able 
maneuvers,” (so he calls 
them) to keep off his debtors. 

He vows eternal vengeance 
when he fancies himself in- 
sulted. 

He is very much given to 
lying. The very atmosphere 
by which he is surrounded 
seems infested with hissing 
serpents. 


He thumps the tender 
polls of his own children or 
the children of strangers, in 
nearly all cases, on my con- 
science I believe, without 
cause. Many, very many, 
cases of mei or loss of 
memory may be traced to 
this barbarous custom. Is 
he an instructor of youth, 
how his pupils shriek under 
the infliction of the lash, 
rending the air with their 
piteous cries! He teaches 
little, for which he pockets 
a fat salary, laughing the 
while at the blindness of the 
fools who pav him. 

Is he tae principal of a 
mute school, he underpays 
his deaf-mute teachers, while 
he himself basks in the sun- 
shine of a large salary. 


He seldom, if ever, pays 
for his paper: nor does he, 
if rich, advertise in its col- 
umns. 


He thinks that the printer 
is endowed with the cat’s 
nine lives, 


Dear AND Dum InetiTUTION, BALDWIN City, Kansas. 
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‘(Ir I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of tho law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course J take 


If he resolved to venture uper the dangerous preci- 


myself,’’—De Foe, 
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VALEDICTORY. 


Musr We Part ?—The present num- 
ber completes the forty-second volume 
of the American PurenoLocicar Jour- 
wat. Our relations, as publishers, with 
our readers now terminate. This is our 
last message, our final word to the faith- 
ful few who have listened to us during 
the present year. Our contract with 
subscribers is fulfilled and the books 
closed. Thus endeth the year 1865! 

The time for parting has come; ten- 
der ties of interest and sympathy between 
writers and readers, which have .been 
formed during the year, are now by mu- 
tual agreement severed. 

We would have a few words at part- 
ing. The year now closing has been the 
most eventful in American history. <At 
no former period were such hopes and 
such doubts and fears entertained. At 
no other period were such energies put 
forth by any nation or people, nor such 
grand successes attained. The liberties 
of twenty-five millions of people were at 
stake, yea, vastly more than this; for on 
our success hung the hopes of down- 
trodden masses of Europe, who look to 
this experiment of self-government as 
the means by which their own condition 
may be ameliorated. Liberty in Amer- 
ica means liberty in Europe sooner or 
later; and already kingdoms and em- 
pires are trembling and tottering, while 
the growing sentiments of liberty are 
permeating the race. 

But let us not overlook the agencies 
by which material and spiritual progress 
is being made everywhere. Look for a 
moment upon the schools of the old 
world; look at the mechanics’ institu- 
tions; look at the achievements of the 
temperance reformation; and above all 
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look at the liberality of the leaders in 
governments. It is on education, on 
sobriety, and on religious morality that 
these reformatory and progressive prin- 
ciples are based; and just in proportion 
as these are encouraged, just in that pro- 
portion will mankind be fitted for self- 
government, and republics take the place 
of monarchies. 

Let us not be egotistical; but we may 
congratulate ourselves on having initiaged 
those principles of free schools, universal 
education, universal temperance, and the 
broadest dissemination of true Christian- 
ity. Echoes from the new world in news- 
papers, books, lectures, and speeches 
reach and resound throughout the old 
world. Our wonderful resources, our 
rapid material development as a nation, 
and our incomparable facilities for mak- 
ing happy homes, kindle in the hearts of 
foreigners a desire to participate with us 
in these manifold blessings. 

Look at the rapid progress we have 
made in population. Taking the census 
of 1760, which was our first, as a basis, 
and estimating our future increase of 
population upon past developments, we 
may safely predict the following as the 
increase of population for a time to come. 
The four remaining censuses of this cen- 
tury will give the following results: In 
1870 there will be 41,000,000; in 1880, 
55,000,000; in 1890, 73,000,000; in 1900, 
99,000,000. Any one, therefore, now 
living, who lives forty years longer, ought 
to see this country occupied by more 
than one hundred millions of people en- 
joying the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty. 

We are now in the full fruition of 
happy peace and great prospective pros- 
perity, and we have every reason to 
thank God for blessings more complete 
and numerous than can be claimed for 
any other nation. 

Our railway system is being extended, 
and will ere long reach in a continuous 
line from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from the great Lakes on the north to the 
Gulf of Mexico on the south. 

Our agricultural interests—the grow- 
ing of grain and fruits and of live-stock— 
are everywhere prospering. 

The manufacturers are pushed with 
orders and unable to keep up with the 
demands, 

Our mercantile interests are undergo- 








‘sent our JourNAL forth month 


[Dec., 
ing a most rapid reconstruction, and 
whereas foreigners have stepped in to 
take the growing trade during our recent 
war, we shall soon equal, if we do not 
surpass, our competitors. 

Our mineral regions, containing iron, 
copper, coal, lead, silver, and gold, are 
pouring their treasures into the lap of in- 
dustry for the further development of 
science and civilization. 

Education and religion are prospering 
among us. Books, magazines, and news- 
papers are being rapidly multiplied and 
scattered broadcast all over our Union. 

What, then, is there of which to com- 
plain? What is not promising the best ? 
Let us be grateful and give thanks. 

In reviewing the career of our Jour- 
NAL the past twelve months, we feel that 
we have not altogether labored in vain. 
We have striven to disseminate the truth, 
to implant seeds of intelligence here and 
there which would in time develop into 
healthy activity and minister grace to 
the recipient. Believing that he who 
“casts his bread upon the waters will 
find it after many days,” we have boldly 
after 
month, and have found encouragement 
in the increasing interest manifested by 
readers of all ranks, conditions, and sen- 
timents. 


Phrenology, the study of that noblest 
work of creation, the human mind, is 
becoming more and more known and ad- 
vocated in this country. Unfolding as 
it does the organization of that reservoir 
of passion, propensity, and intellect, the 
brain, it merits the deepest and pro- 
foundest study of all. Superior to and 
comprehending all other science, it should 
be made the basis of moral and intellect- 
ual training and growth. Guided by its 
light, obedient to its teachings, we can 
not fail to attain to excellence in moral- 
ity, education, and religious principle. 
“ We that ruleth his spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city,” says the wise 
man; and as a knowledge of one’s self 
is requisite to self-government, Phrenol- 
ogy, like a Heaven-sent minister, steps 
forward to assist in the accurate disclo- 
sure of that self’s peculiarities. 

Whatever tends to cultivate and im- 
prove the good and useful faculties of 
body and mind, and to restrain and sub- 
due evil propensities, tends to increase 
human happiness and to elevate human 
character. Phrenology has especially 
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these tendencies. Its influences are ref- 
ormatory ; its work apostolic; its mission 
is to redeem men from the darkness of 
error, throw upon them the clear light 
of the Sun of Righteousness, and teach 
them to know themselves with that sav- 
ing knowledge which leadeth unto sal- 
vation. “Shall we meet again ?” 


0 <> 0 - —_____. 


A HAPPY CHRISTMAS. 





Our offering on the present occasion can be lit- 
tle more than ‘‘good.wishes’’ and a prayer for 
all, including our happy circle of Phrenological 
friends. Perhaps, however, a few words of sage 
advice may be looked for, and we will venture to 
suggest that the long winter evenings are now 
upon us, and that this is the time to @row both 
mentally and physically. That while Jack Frost 
holds all things in the outer world tight in his 
grasp, we, sitting by the pleasant fireside under 
the bright petroleum light, surrounded by our 
babies and books, may cultivate those quali- 
ties of the heart and the head which give us 
and others so much happiness. We may read, 
we may talk, we may sing and dance—we beg 
pardon—call it hopping, for exercise, as in the 
‘light. gymnastics,’’ rather than dancing—and 
notice the crimson current coursing through the 
veins, painting the cheeks with rosy red, and an- 
imating and strengthening the whole. This is 
one way to grow good and great. 

We should all have a care for our health ; to 
secure this we may repeat those old precepts 
which are always new and more or less neglected, 
viz. : To subsist upon plain and simple food, 
avoiding stimulants and condiments ; to sleep in 
ventilated rooms; to clothe the body and the 
limbs properly ; to avoid tight lacing and tight 
boots; to keep the head moderately cool and the 
feet warm ; to take vigorous bodily exercises in the 
open air daily ; to save, that we may have the 
more to give ; ‘‘ to help the poorand needy,”’ and 
to lay up treasures in heaven by doing good in this 
world; to cultivate all the arts of peace ; to carry 
our religion into politics, and not our politics 
into religion ; to adopt the Christian policy of 
doing unto others as we would that others should 
do unto us; that husbands regard the interests 
and the feelings of their wives; that wives be 
considerate of their husbands and strive to make 
home attractive; that parents teach their chil- 
dren obedience, humility, justice, and kindness, 
by practicing themselves the same; that they 
cultivate industry and economy of time, as well 
as economy of property; in short, that they do 
all things in accordance with the teachings of 
Him who came upon the earth to be our example 
and our guide—the true mediator between man 
and his Maker. Let us cultivate all the Christian 
graces, and life will be profitable to ourselves, 
happyfying to others, and acceptable to Him to 
whom we are to give an account for our steward- 
ship on earth. Let us do all these things in the 
right spirit, and we shall not only havea ‘‘ Happy 
Christmas,’’ but a joyous, a virtuous, happy life. 
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PREMIUMS. 





Wz adopt the almost universal custom of pub- 
lishers, and propose to remunerate Voluntary 
Agents for their services in procuring new sub- 
scribers by sprcivic PREMIUMS, such as are offered 
on another page. These inducements will war- 
rant the best exertions of enterprising persons of 
both sexes in extending the circulation of this 
JournAL. Present subscribers require no urging 
or special inducements to renew, but there are 
many who have never yet made its acquaintance, 
and therefore know nothing of its objects or its 
merits. It is this class that we wish to reach. A 
school-teacher may mention the matter to his 
pupils and induce them to subscribe. A clergy- 
man may recommend the Journat to his parish- 
ioners and receive their names. Postmasters have 
an excellent opportunity to do the same. Lec- 
turers may get up clubs in every place they visit, 


and thus plant seed which will spring up and 
produce a hundred-fold, keeping them ever in 
kind remembrance. Jditors everywhere are 
most generous in their commendations of our 
JournaL, and many club it with their own papers. 
But it rs to those who are heartily in love with the cause 
that we look for the best efforts in behalf of the Joun- 
NAL; those who have been Jenefited, who date the 


commencement of their self-improvement from j; 


the time when they first read the words of en- 
couragement found in these pages. They will 
work for it without other reward than the con- 
sciousness of doing good. It was the co-opera- 
tion of such spirits, in living bodies, that sus- 
tained Phrenology through all its dark days of 
opposition and adversity. On these we lean with 
assurance. Their kind words and generous acs 
call out all our gratitude, and make us thank 
God for the privilege of working with them in 
this useful field. ¥ 

- The premiums will be awarded soon as earned, 
and sent by ship or rail, according to directions. 
Who will have them? The terms will hold good 
till the first of March next, when they may be 
changed or renewed. The present is the time to 
begin. Circulate the circulars! What say our 
friends in Canada and California? In New Eng- 
land and in the great West? Let the Rocky 
Mountains speak, and its echoes reverberate across 
the plains, over prairie land, down the lakes, and 
all along the coast, from Maine to Mexico. Let 
the American PurENoLogican JouRNAL become a 
regular visitor in every family throughout the 
land, and we will answer for the good conduct 
of all who follow its teachings and precepts. 
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Tan Fextans—How 10 Quizr Toem.—Give them 
Treland, their own country, to manage and to gov- 
ern as they please ; this will put.a stop tu agita- 
tion and remove all danger of war. Whereas 
it is said that not more than six or seven mil- 


lions of the natives now remain in the Emerald 
Isle, there is land enough, and it is rich enough, 
to give pleasant homes and profitable employ- 
ment to more than twenty millions of people. Why 
not let it be re-occupied by Irishmen? they love 
their country, and would prefer to return and to 
lay their bones-in their native land. But, says 
John Bull, they can not govern themselves. We 
reply, then, let them take the consequences for 
their own misgovernment; when they want a 
master they will humbly ask for one. But it is 
scarcely probable that they will ask for an En- 
glishman to reign over them. But let them try 
their hand at self-government, while we, and the 
rest of the world, look on. If John will simply 
keep ‘‘ hands off,’’ we believe a beautiful repub- 
lic would rise, as it were, out of the sea to dazzle 
and delight the rest of mankind. By all means 
let them try it. 
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AN SUE Tern. 


Wuar is it plows the brow with care, 

And gives a harsh expression there ? 
Anxiety. 

What is it robs us of our health, 

Finds no enjoyment in our wealth? 
Anxiety. 

Why aches the brain, as o’er the past 

Remorse’s bitter thoughts are cast ? 
Anxiety. 

When in the future we would peer, 

What is it frowns with hideous leer? 
Anxiety. 

Though wrung the heart with secret dole, 

Thou hast no unction for the soul, 
Anxiety. 

But gloom, despondency, and dread, 

Around life’s pathway thou dost shed, 
Anxicty. 

Care, pain, and sorrow from thee flow, 

And most the ills we mortals know, 
Anxiety. 

Away, then, spoiler of our peace! 

Thou gone, t’would be a bless’d release, 
Anxiety. 

The soul no more by thee opprest, 

Would find in Hope and peaceful rest, 
Felicity. 


Jursgy Crry. I. 8. D. 
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INTHRESTING TO THE LITTLE FOLKS. 
A NEW FEATURE. 


We have been thinking that for the last year 
or two we have not given the children their 
proper share in the PurunoxocicaAn JOURNAL, and 
have decided that they shall be no longer neg- 
lected. After considering what we could do to 
please them best, we thought how much we liked 
to read Esop’s Fables in our ‘‘ young days,’’ and 
we said, ‘‘That is just the thing.’’ So we con- 
cluded that, beginning with the new year, we 
would print in each number of the Journan two 
or three of these interesting and instructive fables, 
with pictures to match. We have got the pic- 


tures all ready, and fine ones they are, we assure 
you. There is The Mouse and the Lion, The Fox 
and the Grapes, The Frog and the Ox, The Dog 
in the Manger, and a great many more of them— 
three or four for each number of the Journan for 
the year. Will it not be fine? We think we can 
see Susan, and Mary, and Kate, and George, and 
Frank, with their bright eyes and rosy, healthful 
faces, as they read these stories. If they take 
half as much pleasure in them as we used to, how 
much happiness we shall be able to give! The 
thought of it will pay us very well for the extra 
trouble and expense. ‘The first of the fables and 
pictures will be given in the first number of the 
new year; so look out, boys and girls, for the 
January number of the PurenoLtoGicaAL JOURNAL 
for 1866. 


$< 0 


DeataH or Dr. Wayranp.—Rev. Dr. Francis 
Wayland died on Saturday, Sept. 30. He was a 
native of New York, born on March 11, 1796. 
He graduated at Union College in 1813. He first 
studied medicine, but afterward devoted himself 
to theology. He joined the Baptist Church in 
1816, and soon after accepted a tutorship in Union 
Colleze. 

In 1821 he was called to the pastorship of the 
First Baptist Church in Boston ; this office he filled 
five years. 

In Sept., 1826, he was elected Professor of Union 
College, and in December of the samie year he 
was chosen Presidentof Brown University. He 
finally retired in 1855. 
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NAPOLEON III. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tux phrenology and physiognomy of Napoleon 
III. is at once most striking. That he possesses 
a high order of intellectual ability no one would 
doubt or deny. That he is unscrupulously am- 
bitious, his organization and his past life sufti- 
ciently attest. He is not by any means deficient 
in executive power; but one of the secret springs 
of his success arises out of his implicit belief that 
the “fates” are in his favor. One other most 
marked trait in his character is that of Secre- 
tiveness. He is “as wise as a serpent,” but by 
no means ‘as harmless as a dove.” Whatever 
comes between him and the consummation of his 
desires will be crushed. As secretive and cun- 
ning as the cat, he has the vindictiveness if not 
the cruelty of the savage. He will keep his own 
counsels, and not confide in any but a confed- 
erate in his schemes that which he would not 
have known. What is his real policy will never 
be published to the outside world while he 
lives, although he is one of the principal actors 
on the stage of nations. He has large Destruc- 
tivenéss.” Combativeness, Self-Esteem, Firmness, 
Secretiveness, and Approbativeness. His will is 
absolute. The intellectual faculties are full or 
large ; the brain is broad through the base, high 
in the coronal region, and rather full on top. 
The body is in keeping with the brain. The 
form is tall but plump, and the frame-work very 
strong and well put together. His powers of 
endurance are great, the recuperative apparatus 
perfect, and he is, on the whole, a specimen of 
excellent health. If he be temperate in all 
things his chances for long life are good—acci- 
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dents excepted. The features are bold and con- 
spicuous, though not in any respect badly form- 
ed. The nose is truly Napoleonic, the forehead 
well developed, the perceptive faculties promi- 
nent, the eyes large and full, the chin well 
molded, the jaws strong and the mouth full, in- 
clining to the voluptuous The nostrils are 
large, showing that the breathing power is am- 
ple. There is no indication of weakness, but the 
organization as a whole would be accounted 
“‘a power” everywhere. If he do not listen to 
unwise counsels ; if his ambition do not get the 
ascendency over his judgment ; and if he permit 
the moral and spiritual senses to have due influ- 
ence, his course can not fail to be upward and 
onward. His danger lies in this, that he may 
think more of his crown than of his God—more 
of his place than of the people; and that spirit of 
aspiration which belongs to his nature may bé- 
come so strong as to induce him to take steps 
which he can not-retrace, and which may lead to 
his downfall. Should‘he fail to appreciate the 
spirit of progress and improvement which is now 
visible in the world, and attempt to block its 
wheels, he will either be left behind or put aside 
out of the way. His position is most critical, and 
he will require the most consummate tact and 
generalship to transmit his crown and place to 
his posterity. Looking at him from our stand- 
point, and seeing his proclivities, we can only 
predict a brilliant success or a miserable failure. 
What are his motives? Is it for Napoleon IIT. or 
for the happiness of the French nation that he is 
engineering? Is it for his immediate successor, 
or is it with a view to elevate mankind that he 
plans? Alone, unaided, he can not stand; butif 
he conforms to the requirements of his moral 
sense and the demands of a sensible cabinet, al- 
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lowing pure religious principles to govern his 
acts, his future may be prosperous, and his end— 
unlike his great uncle—magnificent. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Charles Louis Napoleon, or Napoleon III., is 
the youngest son of Louis Bonaparte, the king 
of Holland, and Hortense, daughter of the Em- 
press Josephine, who, although divorced from 
Napoleon I. and set aside from all participation 
in the throne of France, reappears in the person 
of her grandson, the Emperor of the French. He 
was born in Paris, April 20, 1808. Soon after 
his birth his father and mother dissolved their 
conjugal relations, and Hortense, under the title 
of the Queen of Holland, took up her residence 
in Paris, with young Louisin her charge. He re- 
ceived his early education chiefly from his moth- 
er. After the overwhelming reverse sustained 
by Bonaparte at the battle of Waterloo, Hortense, 
with the other portion of the Bonaparte family, 
retired first to Augsburg, where Louis acquired 
the German language, and afterward to Switzer- 
land. Rome, however, was their winter resi- 
dence. A staunch adherent of republican prin- 
ciples, M. Lebas was the principal instructor of 
Louis Napoleon, from whom he received an in- 
clination toward republicanism, which, however, 
was of short duration. He was sent to the mili- 
tary college at Thun, in Switzerland, where he 
made some progress in the science of gunnery, 
but was not otherwise distinguished as a scholar. 
In the revolutionary movements of 1831, we find 
Louis and his brother Napoleon Francis Joseph 
taking an active part in Italy ; but before that, 
Louis Philippe, then king of France, fearful of 
the consequences of permitting any of the Bona- 
partists to reside in France, refused a petition of 
Louis requesting that he might return to France. 
Both brothers were afterward banished from the 
territory of the Pope of Rome at the conclusion 
of the revolution, which was suppressed by the 
intervention of France and Austria in behalf of 
the Roman pontiff. Louis Napoleon next applied 
for admission into the French army. This was 
refused him. He then spent a short time in En- 
gland, and on returning to the Continent took 
up his abode at his mother’s chateau in Arenen- 
berg, Thurgau. The Duke of Reichstadt dying 
in 1832, left him the successor of Napoleon I., not 
by legitimate descent, but by the imperial edicts 
of 1804 and 1805, which set aside the customary 
order of descent, and placed the succession in 
the line of the fourth brother of Napoleon, who 
was Louis Bonaparte, king of Holland, and not 
in the line of Joseph Bonaparte, the elder broth- 
er. Being fully aware of this then nominal pre- 
ferment, and cherishing that spirit of ambition 
which so marked his illustrious uncle, he appears 
from that time to have aimed at the repossession 
of the French throne; and quietly availed him- 
self of every opportunity to forward his interests 
in that respect, and epecially to win over the 
popular favor to his side. In the furtherance of 
his grand scheme, he published a work entitled 
‘‘ Réveries Politiques,” or political dreams. This 
book was afterward revised and enlarged by 
him and re-issued under the name of “ Idées Na- 
poléoniennes,” or Napoleonic notions. In this 
work he attempted to prove that a truly repub- 
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lican system could not exist in France without 
an imperial head, The policy of Napoleon I. as 
emperor was set forth in a highly colored light, 
and his plans and reformatory projects were 
landed and held up as worthy of approval and 
adoption. At length, after conferring with prom- 
inent military men, and thinking his foothold se- 
cure, he dared, on Oct. 30, 1836, to proclaim a 
revolution, which resulted in nothing serious to 
the government of Louis Philippe ; but the Prince 
(as he was called) Lonis Napoleon was taken 
prisoner, and would have been executed as a 
traitor had it not been for.the entreaties of his 
mother. He was banished to the United States, 
where he remained but a short time, residing in 
and about New York city. From New York he 
went to South America, and while there received 
intelligence of the serious illness of his mother. 
He immediately went back to Arenenberg, and. 
arrived in time to see her die. His return being 
known to the government of France, his extradi- 
tion was demanded from Switzerland. which at 
first was refused ; but while the matter was 
being discussed between the two nations, Lonis 
Napoleon went over to England. While in En- 
gland he employed himself in preparing another 
revolutionaryscheme. This, also, in its practical 
carrying out, failed him for want of support, and 
he was again arrested at Boulognein August, 1840. 
and tried for treason, and only saved from exe- 
cution by the defense of Berryer. He was, bow- 
ever, sentenced to imprisonment for life in the 
fortress of Ham. Here he employed his leisure 
in literary labors, and wrote several books of a 
political nature. He succeeded in making his 
escape from the fortress, in disguise, after a con- 
finement of six years, and went again to En- 
gland, where he remained until the revolution of 
1848 broke out. He then repaired to Paris, and 
was selected as one of the deputies to the Na- 
tional Assembly. His seat was contested by 
Lamartine, who advocated his banishment ; but 
after a stormy debate, Louis Napoleon was ad- 
mitted to his seat and took the oath of fidelity to 
the Republic. In May, 1850, he was made Pres- 
ident of France. Once fairly installed in this 
important office, he began to strengthen himself 
in view of his ambitious scheme, the imperial 
throne. ; 

In the spring of 1851 the French Assembly 
having refused to indorse certain measures rec- 
ommended by him, was declared factious. This 
proceeding on the part of President Napoleon 
produced a breach between the Assembly and 
himself. which became wider and more irrecon- 
ciluble, until all at once, on the night of Decem- 
ber 2d, 1851, the President -declared Paris 
in a state of siege, and dissolved the Assembly, 
placing 180 of the members under arrest. He 
then issued a decree ordering the establishment 
of universal suffrage and the election of a Presi- 
dent for ten years. The election which followed 
resulted, of course, in the choice of Louis Napo- 
leon. Nowhe proceeded to bolder measures—re- 
established the national guard, brought about 
the adoption of a new constitution, and issued 
new orders of nobility. The final step was 
taken in Noy., 1852, when the French people 
were called upon to vote for a revival of the 
imperial dignity in his own person. The vote 
was. as expected, largely in his favor,and he was 
at once proclaimed Emperor, under the title of 
Napoleon III. 

In January, 1853, he married Eugénie, Countess 
de Teba, a beautiful and accomplished Spanish 
lady, by whom he has ason, now in his tenth year. 
In the administration of the government Napoleon 
has exbibited considerable energy, ambition, and 
determination. He is despotic in his measures, 
and as if fearful of another revolution, scrutinizes 
every movement of a political complexion. His 
foreign policy is characterized by remarkable 
caution against any complications which may 
affect the status of France or his own permanency. 
He has improved the condition of the lower classes 
of his subjects, and by prudent measures placed 
France among the first of monarchical nations. 
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PORTRAIT OF LORD PALMERSTON, LATE PREMIER OF ENGLAND. 


LORD PALMERSTON. 


Wuen in London, not long ago, the Editor of 
this Journat made it aspecial point to visit—both 
in Parliament and at his residence—this remark- 
able man, whose measure it was his privilege to 
take, He was surprised, considering the great 
reputation of the man, to find his brain to be 
not remarkably large, and his body somewhat be- 
low the average in height and weight. Lord 
Palmerston stood about five feet eight; and 
weighed not far from 145 pounds. The size of 
his brain was 223 inches in circumference, but 
was decidedly high in the intellect and in the 
crown. It was also rather long and broad, with 
a large cerebellum. The quality was fine and 
tough—there being no adipose or waste mate- 
rials—and healthy and in high condition. The 
muscle was hard and compact; the osseous or 
bony frame-work was strong ; while the nervous 
system was healthy, active, and predominating. 
He was, all things considered, a well-built and 
nicely proportioned piece of human mechanism. 
His teeth, for the most part, were sound as a nut, 
and almost as white as in youth. There was a 
freshness in his fair complexion which indicated 
good circulation, good digestion, and healthy tis- 
sue. But the most notable condition was the 
perfect balance of all the parts—a degree of equi- 
librium throughout, seldom met with—no ex- 





cesses and no marked deficiencies. The intellec- 
tual and the social organs were strongly marked, 
but the spiritual and the devotional were less 
conspicuous. In the regions of Firmness and 
Self-Esteem the organs were very large. The 
same was true in respect to Combativeness, Cau- 
tiousness, and Secretiveness. He was adroit. far- 
secing, cool, and self-possessed, moved by neither 
love nor fear ; he was usually master of the sit- 
uation. Approbativeness was not large, and he 
was comparatively indifferent to the opinions of 
others. He was mirthful, jovial, and fond of 
fun, and took the most hopeful view of every 
circumstance. 

An incident occurred which was most charac- 
teristic of the man. It was as follows : Comfort- 
ably seated in his easy chair at his table, a mem- 
ber of Parliament came in hastily, and annownced 
with anxious utterance a terrible catastrophe 
upon one of the railways, stating that a number 
of lives had been lost and that many others were 
maimed,- His informant waiting for a response, 
the noble lord simply looked up and remarked, 
‘““What is that to you?’ In a few moments 
another came in, announcing the loss of a ship 
at sea by fire, with a loss of many lives ; with- 
out taking his eyes from his paper he respond- 
ed, ‘‘ What is that to me?’ and kept on read- 
ing to the end. The gentleman seemed sur- 


_ prised at this indifference, and remarked the 
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same, when the noble lord simply said—that 
he could not give ear to such matters, that his 
mind was fully occupied with his own affairs ; 
and he advised the gentlemen who seemed to be 
so much affected by these occurrences to ‘‘ mind 
their own business.’’ 

We cite this as characteristic, and in perfect 
keeping with the organization and character of 
the man. That he possessed sympathies and af- 
fections, no one would doubt, but that he was 
capable of controlling himself so perfectly as 
not to exhibit emotion, was also apparent. 

At our second interview a copy of the Self-In- 
structor in Phrenology was handed him, which 
he hastily examined, remarking, ‘‘I gave atten- 
tion to this subject some years ago, and, though 
it had not been rendered practical, I was interest- 
edinit. J see by this that you have reduced it to a 
system.” And when we informed him that it was 
capable of being applied to the choice of pursuits, 
the education and government of children, man- 
agement of the insane, the training of imbeciles, 
the detection of criminals, etc., he expressed his 
gratification at the progress which had been made 
and his good wishes for its future prospects.* 

Lord Palmerston was strictly temperate in eat- 
ing, in drinking, in sleeping, in exercise, in all 
things; and that is the secret of his almost uni- 
form good health, his bodily and mental vigor, 
his remarkable memory, and his ripe old age; 
dying, as it were, without pain, as a ripe apple 
fails from the tree. 

Our portrait is copied from an excellent photo- 
graph received from London by a recent steamer, 
and is probably the latest and the best ever taken. 

The following biographical notes must conclude 
our present sketch, though we may, at another 
time, give a more detailed analysis of this, one 
of the most remarkable men of our time. 

Henry Jonn Tremprte, third Viscount Palmer- 


ston, was born at Broadlands, near Romsey, Hamp- 
shire, England, October 20th, 1784, and died 
October 18th, 1865, at Brocket Hall, Herts, being 
within two days of 81 years of age. He descend- 
ed from a younger branch of the Temples of 
Stowe, the founder of which was at one time 
secrctary to Sir Philip Sidney, and settled in Ire- 
land in 1609. The cclebrated Sir William Tem- 
ple, the patron of Swift, was one of his ancestors. 
His mother is said to have been the daughter of 
an Irish hatter, whom his father espoused under 
circumstances somewhat romantic. 

He commenced his education at Harrow, from 
which place after several years of study he went 
to the University of Edinburgh, where he enjoy- 
ed the privilege of studying philosophy and rhe- 
toric under Dugald Stewart. After leaving Edin- 
burgh, Lord Palmerston attended St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated with the 
degree of Master of Arts, in 1806. 

He immediately interested himself in public af- 
fairs, and although but just of age, contested 
with Lord Henry Petty, then Chancellor of the 
Exechequer, for the representation of Cambridge 
University in Parliament. He was unsuccessful 
in this instance, but very soon afterward was re- 
tifrned for the proprietary borough of Bletching- 
ly. In Parliament he ranged himself on the goy- 
ernment side of the House of Commons, and in 
1807, on the formation of the Portland Cabinet, 
was made a junior lord of the Admiralty. From 





* To encourage investigation Lord Palmerston gave 
£50—two hundred and fifty dollars—from the public trea- 
sary, to a phrenologist who was devoting h'mself to the 
practice of Phrenology in England, thus proving himself 
a patron of mental science. 
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Bletchingly he passed to the representation of 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight, for which district 
he was returned year after year, until 1811, when 
the efforts he had been persistently making in refer- 
ence to the University of Cambridge were crown- 
ed with success, and he was elected to represent 
it. In 1809, he’ succeeded Lord Castlereagh as 
Secretary at War, and held the position for nine- 
teen years ; during which time he saw five suc- 
cessive administrations, those of Percival, Liver- 
pool, Canning, Lord Goderich, and the Duke of 
Wellington. That he retained his office at such 
a stormy period of European history and through 
so many changes in the administration is conclu- 
sive evidence of his ability. 

In 1830, Karl Grey appointed him Foreign Sec- 
retary. In 1831, having voted in Parliament in 
favor of certain reformatory measures, introduc- 
ed by Lord John Russell, he lost his seat for Cam- 
bridge University. He, however, fell back upon 
the borough of Bietchingly, which gave him a 
seat again in the House. From 1832 to 1884 he 
represented South Hants ; and. since 1835 he had 
been regularly returned by the electors of 'Tiver- 
ton, asmall borough of his own. He held the 
office of Secretary for Foreign Affairs, with the 
exception of the tew months of Tory administra- 
tion, under Peel, in 1834-35, until 1841. Then 
the Peel party came again into power and ousted 
Lord Palmerston from his weil-discharged func- 
tions. On the resignation of Peel in 1846 he 
was reinstated in the Foreign Secretaryship, 
which he again conducted with undiminished 
vigor until 1851, when, owing to his liberal pol- 
icy toward Louis Napoleon, he was dismissed. 
The ministry by which he was discarded, that of 
Lord John Russell, was itself overthrown a few 
months afterward. On the formation of the 
cabinet of Lord Aberdeen, in 1852, Lord Palmer- 
ston became Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment; in which capacity his activity and 
foresight earned him considerable esteem. 

This important office he retained, with the ex- 
ception of a few days’ retirement, from some un- 
known cause, until 1855, when he was called by 
the unanimous voice of the country to succeed 
Aberdeen as Premier of England. In 1858, hay- 
ing been defeated in the House of Commons on 
some resolutions censuring the British policy in 
China, he retired from office; but soon after- 
ward was prevailed upon to resume his former 
post as Premier, and remained in it up to the 
time of his death. 

His career has been a remarkable one. The 
policy which he at all times advocated was a 
liberal conservative one, aiming to protect the 
honor of his country, and secure her interests at 
all hazards. He has adjusted some of the most 
difficult affairs in modern European politics ; 
among which the quadruple alliance of England, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the Turkish empire, is perhaps his 
most noted achievement. 

Lord Palmerston did not marry until somewhat 
advanced in life, viz., fifty-five years of age. His 
wife was the widow of Harl Cowper, an acccm- 
plished and fascinating woman. No issue was 
born of this marriage, consequently his title died 
with him, He was a man of wonderful vigor 
and activity, even in old age. In all athletic ex- 
ercises he was proficient. His person was of mod- 
erate height and of dignified manner. Dressed 
always with extreme care, and wearing a good- 
natured expression of countenance ; he was an 
excellent type of the ‘‘fine old English gentle- 
men.’’ 

ep Oe 


‘*Come till America, Pat,’’ writes a son of the 
Emerald Isle to his friend in Ireland; ‘‘’tis a 
fine country to get a living in. All you have to 
do is to get a three-cornered box, and fill it wid 
brick, and carry it till the top of a building, and 
the man at the top does all the work.”’ ; 


Iz you have gone half crazy at not having won 
your sweetheart as a wife, remember you might 
have gone the other half if you had succeeded. , 
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Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Theh hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.—T komson 





WORK FOR WOMEN, - 
(SECOND ARTICLE.) 


Ture is no evading the point-blank truth, that 
women must work for a living in these prosaic 
days. Coals and kindlings, and bread and but- 
ter and tea, and cotton and calico must somehow 
be provided, and so must many another little 
requisite essential to the due keeping together of 
soul and body. Now, how is it to be done? 

“What is the use?” oh, how often, sick at 
heart and discouraged, and all but despairing, 
the poor struggler against life’s time and tide 
pauses to ask herself this question. This rising 
in the morning to a day of disheartening toil ; this 
going to a nightly pillow of unrestful dreams ; 
this perpetual strife and pain that people call life 
—isit worth theeffort? Does it pay, mentally or 
corporeally, to live as too many women live? 

A bold and daring question to ask; but we 
can very easily comprehend the frame of mind 
that suggests such a query. An existence that 
drags on from day to day, with not one forward 
step, is enough to crush the elasticity out of 
caoutchoucitself. Instead of wondering at the list 
of suicides that are becoming appallingly fre- 
quent, one is tempted rather to marvel that more 
women do not take this dreadful escape-valve 
from a labyrinth of daily increasing trials and 
troubles. And it is high time we looked the 
fact boldly in the face. 

It is not that women are afraid of work in the 
abstract. Afraid! In that respect they are cour- 
ageous as Chevalier Bayard himself. Look at 
any American housewife’s perpetual treadmill of 
washtub, kitchen fire, and work-basket! Look 
at the amount of labor performed by the wives 
and daughters of our inland farmers! They will | 
work—aye, and work willingly, until they are 
ready to drop from sheer exhaustion! They have 
no more idea of sparing themselves than if they 
were machines of iron and steel. And the con- 
sequence too often is that our women at thiity 
are old, and faded, and broken down. 

No, it is not work, properly balanced and duly 
adjusted, that wears people out. Ifa woman can 
only feel that she is doing something, that she is 
progressing, be it ever so slowly, the sting or 
bitterness vanishes from the most servile labor. 
‘“Something accomplished, something done”— 
that is what every native yearns for. If at the 
end of a weary, struggling year a woman finds 
that she has made no advance, socially or pecu- 
niarily—that she is only three hundred and 
sixty-five days farther toward the dreary twilight 
of existence, does anybody blame her for crying 
out, in the langnage of Hebrew NKebekah, “ What 
good shall my life do me?” 

Now we wish it distinctly understood that we 
are not talking to people who walk on velvet car- 
pets, and wear cashmere, and whose idea of 
“work” means worsted and wax flowers. We 
are not addressing those who are provided with 
the wherewithal both to eat and to drink, and 
work simply because the industrial instinct is 
strong within them. We are talking to those 
who must either work or starve. Unfortunately, 
there are no asylums in this country for forlorn 
widows, and solitary old maids, and women 
whose husbands are worse than dead. Some- 
thing they must do, or perish—and what shall it 
be? Our advice is this: 

Leave dressmaking, and sewing, and copying, 
and embroidery to those who have not courage 
to diverge from the high road of heavy work and 
light wages. There are always enough timid 
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souls to seize on the scanty crumbs of this sort. 
Competition may be the life of trade, but it is the 
death of womankind, If you must work, work 
to some purpose. Find something that will pay 
—something that will not grind the®vitality out 
of you and leave you at the year’s end just pre- 
cisely where you were before. Don’t take it for 
granted that all cheerfulness and sunshine must 
die out of life simply because it becomes neces- 
sary for you to maxe an effort to live. You may 
as well consult your health and comfort as to 
sacrifice them. 

“If I were a man, I would be a farmer,” says 
the overtasked creature with an eager, instinc- 
tive yearning for green hills and fresh winds, and 
air that is not entirely devoid ot oxygen. Very 
well—why not be a farmer all the same, although 
you happen to be awoman? Are not Govern- 
ment lands offered to you literally for nothing ? 
Does Uncle Sam—bless the dear, warm-hearted 
old fellow—make any exception to the fact that 
you wear a bonnet and shawl? You can not af- 
ford to hire men? Then do the work yourself. 
Look at the German women, rosy-cheeked and 
brown-browed, toiling all day long in the great 
market-gardens that surround New York! Do 
they look as if manual labor disagreed with 
them? Is it any harder to drop corn, or plant 
potatoes, or hoe turnips} than itis to stand all day 
before a washtub or over an ironing-table? We 
opine not. Or, be more enterprising still : plant 
a vineyard—a boy ten years old can put a few 
hundred grape-cuttings into the ground, and a 
woman of forty surely ought not to shrink from 
the altempt. Once fairly started, you need not 
trouble about getting auxiliaries—they will come 
themselves. Dew and sunshine will help you; 
spripg rains and summer heats will work tire- 
lessly in your behalf. Nature’s whole generous 
heart will be beating for your benefit. Only be 
careful to locate within market distance of some 
considerably-sized place, and the first you know, 
a whole army of green-draped servitors will be 
be bolding out helping tendril-hands to your need. 
We know a lady, who, visiting a friend, brought 
home half a dozen ** Triomphe de Gand”’ straw- 
berry plants, and set them out in a sunny spot, 
where an old cornfield had once waved its silken 
tassels. Well, the little runners wandered hither 
and you, striking a network of roots wherever 
the fancy pleased them. A little judicious trim- 
ming, half an hour now and then with spade or 
hoe, due protection with straw in the dead of 
winter—for this was among the sterile hills of 
bleak New England—and the third year there 
was such a snowy sprinkling of blossoms, such 
a scarlet,wealih of luscious fruit as your old- 
fashioned farmer never even dreamed of! The 
family feasted on strawberries morning, noon, 
and night; they supplied less provident neigh- 
bors with generous bounty ; they preserved, and 
cauned, and jellied, and still the strawberries 
kept ripening and ripening. So one day, merely 
as a method of getting rid of the overplus, a huge 
basket was sent to the nearest city under the seat 
of the litthe family vehicle, and found a ready 
market. That summer the strawberry-bed con- 
tributed fifty dollars to the domestic exchequer. 
How long would it take to earn fifty dollars by 
sitting in a close garret to make shirts at ten 
cents apiece? Give us the sunshine, and the 
winds sweeping over the hills, and beaven’s free 
air to fill our lungs! 

Now if one woman has done this, why may not 
another? If fifty dollars can be realized, what is 
to prevent a person from making five hundred? 
Nature imposes no limits to her glorious possi- 
bilities, and all she asks from her vocraries is a 
little courage, a little faith, and a little perse- 
verance! She never stops to question the sex of 
her dependents, nur puts them on balf wages be- 
cause they are less able to fight the world than 
men! Nature is behind the times, you see! but 
then her old-fashioned ways are very comforting 
to those who need a gleam of comfort most! 

Not very far from the locality where these 
strawberries grew and flourished we saw an or- 
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SPIDERS. 





** AnD what is there interesting about spi- 
ders ?” exclaims the reader; “ I have always 
dreaded their touch, and looked upon them 
with suspicion; do they not bite?” Well, 
they do, and they get their living in that 
way, for they are strictly carnivorous, and 
devour living prey, sucking the juices from 
their victims; and they are not very scrupu- 
lous, but frequently ent-r into combats with 
each other, and the vanquished receives the 
fangs of the victor and yiclds his vital fluids 
[) t» strengthen him for new combats. It is 

said that young espivers are sometimes so 

ungrateful as to devour thcir own mother, 
after she has borne, defended, and watched 
over them with great care, and manifested 
great affection for her offspring — the little 
wretches! After a spider had been confined 


POF in a small bottle for a few days, until fasting 
‘ he NN had given him a good appetite, several flies 
were inserted into his habitation ; in an in- 


stant he bad a fly in his grasp, his fangs were 
inrerted, the struggles of the fly ceased al- 
most immediately, and he collapsed, while 
the spider assumed more portly dimensions ; 
but the latter was not satisfied until he was 
as full as a tick from feasting on several flies. 
He sometimes seized them by the head ; in 





chard of several hundred apple-trees, bearing 
the most magnificent and valuable varieties. But 
it didn’t ‘‘ grow” so; every branch had been 
grafted, and grafted, too, by a woman’s hands! 
Strange to say, the scions grew just as vigorously 
as if a man had been paid four dollars a day for 
putting them in! And as long as people know 
the difference between a golden pippin and a 
knotty little fall apple, this sort of fruit will 
command a premium in the market. It isn’t 
considered at all unwomanly to travel from door 
to door selling fruit by the pint measure; why 
should it be an out-of-the-way proceeding to 
send fifty or a hundred barrels of apples by 
steamboat or railroad to a commission house in 
New York? ‘There may be a difference and a 
distinction, but to our female optics the latter ap- 
pears to be very much the most sensible method 
of operation! At all events, we think we should 
prefer wholesale to retail, if ever we went into 
business. 

Of course all this involves work, but was not 
work the primary element with which we started 
on our argument? And as any such enterprise 
as this grows and develops year by year, as it 
most certainly will, the woman who has had 
courage to originate it will not be lacking in 
judgment and discretion to continue. And if it 
happens that she finds it desirable to employ the 
muscular strength and force of men in her be- 
half, some hard-handed and harder-headed old 
farmer who raises the stereotyped crops of hay 
and corn year after year, and grows poorer with 
each revolving cycle. may even pay her that 
tribute that was awarded to Hannah Adams, the 
scholar and metaphysician, by the Boston car- 
penter, when he surveyed the plan of a house 
designed by her accomplished fingers: “ Well, 
I declare! she knows e’en-a-most as much as a 
man!” 

Now we do not see why these departments of 
labor are not more profitable and far morc 
pleasant than teaching, sewing, or giving music 
lessons. As far as health goes, they are infi- 
nitely to be preferred. Think over them, ye 
toiling and moiling women in our great, over- 
crowded cities, and render in your conscientious 
verdicts ! 

But our subject is by no means exhausted. 
The particular branch that we bave been consid- 
ering relates merely to those who are impelled 
by the iron spur of necessity to an immediate 
action. There are others, now beginning the 
world, with plenty of time for consideration and 
election. To these a far more comprehensive 
field lies open. 

MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 








other instances he lanced them in the back 

or abdomen; he was not particular. Nor did the insect 

sem to suffer. Itis quite clear that flies can not be de- 

stroyed in a less objectionable way than by their old ene- 
mies the spiders. 

There are many points of interest about spiders, espe- 


cially when viewed beneath the microscope; and, by the 
way, the Novelty Microscope, a:iveriised in your col- 
umns, is most ad irably adapted for the examnat on of 
spiders and living insects generally, as it confines them 
within the focus, if they are not to» large, a d enables us 
to watch their motions, which are always interesting. No 
nicer present can be made to the young than one of these 
ins rumeuts. If the insect is 10 be dissected, and its feet 
and most delicate p-rs are to be examined s parately, 
the Craig Microscope is a very couvenient instrument, as 
it has a high power, and requires bout little adjustment. 
Either this or a compound microscope, costing $50, or more, 
will be required to examine very minute s:ructures. 

The beaut ful co!ors which are seen on many spiders, 
when viewed beneath the microscope, are well worthy of 
attention; these colors disappear almest immediately on 
the death of the spider. As seen beneath the Novrlty Mi- 
croscope, the whole »ody presents a very wonderful ap- 
pearance. The skin is soft, covered with hair, and pre- 
sents a velve:y appearance. There are from two to eight 
eyes, the number varying in different species; the feet 
are hairy and furnished with one or more claws, which 
have teeth upon them. The fangs have ducts running 
through from the poison glands to their terminal hooks. 
In the midst of the abdominal organs there are numerous 
glandular follicles or socks, which secrete a Iransparent 
sticky fluid, which hardens into silk on exposure to the air. 
There are in different species of spiders from less than 100 
to 1,000{of these little secreting socr s, Which discharge their 
contents by very minute horny tubes at the points of two 
or three pairs of little spinnerets or nipples, which #re sur- 
rounded by hairs. The fluid from these Jittle openings 
dries the moment it comes in contact with the air, and 
forms so many delicate threads, which, combined, make 
up the working thread. The male and female spiders 
generally live separately, and the female is the largest 
and the most frequently seen, She lays numerous round 
eggs; she first forms a cup of silk, then lays it fall of eggs, 
then heaps them up un‘il they will form a round body, 
when she covers them with silk ; the cocoon thus -furmed, 
she cither hangs in some shelter.d place and carefully 
guards it, or she carries it around with her. The eggs may 
be hatched in a few weeks, or not until the ensuing spring. 
The motber sometimes helps the young spiders out of the 
cocoon, and in some instances they fas'en themselves to 
her bo y as soon as they are hatched, and there remain 
until they are strong enough to seek their own food. Spi- 
ders can stand long f sts; they remain torpid in sheltered 
positions during the winter, and may live for several 
years, if not destroyed by the cold of winter. They are to 
be found in every part of the globe, but are largest in 
warm climates, There are almost innumerable species or 
varieties of spiders, varying in size from those which are 
so small ast» require a microscope to enable us tairly to 
distinguish them, to those whose bodies are two or three 
inches long, and whose feet cover a space of eight or ten 
inches, and which are able to attack successtully even 
smiJl tirds. The habits of the different species are al- 
most as diver-ified as their size and looks. First we have 
land sp ders. Some of these spin webs, and some «'o 
not; some hide in holes and fi-sures; some inclose them- 
selves in silken tubes, others in cells, even in some in- 
stances with weil-fitied lids. Some un rapidly; others 
leap with agility, darting upon their prey after having ap- 
proached ca'tiously to within leaping distance; others 
wander about afier insects; some run or walk forwurd, 
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backward, or sideways. Some only occasionally throw 
out webs to entrap their prey, perhaps only separate long 
threads for this purpose; others spin a large web and lie 
in wait at its center or sides, or in a tube formed for the 
purpose. In some the texture of the web is loose; in oth- 
ers it is light, and the web forms their habitation. Spiders 
are very ingenious in making their webs, and often form 
them with great regularity and almost mathematical ac- 
curacy, as seen in the illustration of the garden spider at 
the head of this article. Spiders descend with the head 
downward, but climb up with the head upward, rolling 
the web into a bundle as they asc_nd. They pass from 
tree to tree, or from one elevated point to another, by at- 
taching the silk to the starting-point, then spinning them- 


‘selyes down and allowing the wind to blow them to th: ir 


point of destination. The silk is very strong and fine, and 
gloves have been made from it, but owing to the smaliness 
of the quantity and the difficu!ty with which it is obtained, 
it is not available as an article of commerce Water spi- 
ders spin their webs in the water. The diving spider 
weaves a curious liitle bell-shaped habitation at the bot- 
tom of the water, and supplies it with air by carrying it 
down entavgled among the hairs which covers its body. 
It has to breathe like the other varieties. Spiders shed 
their skins; their bodies are very soft; the slightest punc- 
ture is fatal, owing to the escape cf the fluids of which 
they are so largely composed ; the limbs are very readily 
separates from it, and are said sometimes to be repro- 
uced, 

The wound from the bite of a spider soon kills a fly and 
other sma'l insects on which it feeds; and its bite some- 
times causes more or less smarting, pain, and inflamma- 
tion on the surface of the human body; and the bite 
of the large spiders of hot climates is not unattended by 
danger, especially in debilitated and depraved habits; but 
it is very rare that human life is actually destroyed from 
this cause. 

Some Indian tribes, the South Africans, and Austra- 
lians use them as articles of food, and they are also eaten 
by insects, birds, and reptiles. E. 
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[All works noticed in Tor PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annexed. } 








West Vrreinta: Its Farms and Forests, 


Mines and Oil-Wells; with a Glimpse of its Scenery, a 
Photograph of its Population, and an Exhibit of its 
Industrial Statistics. By J. R. Dodge, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1865, Price, $1 50. 


A book of little pretension, but of sterling merit, The 
new and growing little State is fortunate in having en- 
listed the services of Mr. Dodge in setting forth its past 
history, its present condition, and its future prospects, or 
rather the capacities and resources on which its future 
prosperity depends. The thousands who have had their 
attention directed toward West Virginia as a field for the 
investment of their capital and the exercise of their enter- 
prise and industry will here find, in a very readable shape, 
all the information they may require. The mild climate, 
liberal constitution, fertile soil, and immense mineral 
wealth of the young State will attract a Jarge stream of 
emigration in that direction. 


Prison Lirs In THE SOUTH, DURING THE 


Yrsrs 1864 anv 1865. By A. O. Abbott, late Lieutenant 
First New York Dragoons. With illustrations. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. Price, $1 50. 


This contribution to the literature of the war is made up 4 
from a diary kept by Lieut. Abbott while in the various 
prisons of the South, and is printed, the author says, 
“with the hope that it will throw some light on the bar- 
barous treatment which our prisoners received at the 
hands of the rebels.” 


PHYSIOGNOMY; OR, StcNs or CHARACTER, 
based on Ethnology, Physiology, and Phrenology. Il- 
lustrated with more than a Thousand Portraits and other 
Engrayings. In four Parts. New York: Fowler and 
Wells, 1865. Price, $1 for each Part. 


Part III. of this important and most interesting work is 
now ready. It contains chapters on ‘ National Types,” 
describing phrenologically and pbysiognomically, as well 
as ethnologically, all the prominent nations of the world, 
with numerous illustrations: “Tho Physiognomy of 
Classes,” with grouped portraits of the most noted Clergy- 
men, Boxers, Warriors, Surgeons, Inventors, Artists, Poets, 
Philosophers, Musicians, Actors, Orators, etc., in the 
world; ‘“ Contrasted Faces,” in which physiognomy is 
taught by comparison; “ Transmi‘ted Physiognomies,” 
showing how family likenesses are inherited; ‘ Love 
Signs,” or How to Select a Wife or a Husband Physiog- 
nomically ; “Signs of Health and Disease ;” “‘ Changes of 
Countenance ;” and “ Grades of Intelligence,” 
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Part IV. will soon be ready. The work will be sent to 
subscribers in the order in which their subscriptions are 
received. Four dollars remitted at once will secure the 
work complete. 


GoLpEN-Hatrep GertTRupDE; a Story for 


Children. By Theodore Tilton, with Illustrations by 
H. L, Stephens. New York: Tibbals & Whiting. 1860. 
Price, $1 25. 


This charming story, like that of Cinderella, makes vir- 
tue and patient merit successful, and will be read with 
delight by the juveniles; and we question whether any of 
the elder sort, who have not forgotten that they once were 
young, will allow the book to remain in the house unread 
from Christmas to New Year’s. It is beautifully printed 
on thick, tinted paper, and very nicely illustrated. It may 
be ordered from the Journal Office. 


Tur Lire anp Sprecurs oF ANDREW 
Jounson, President of the United States. Edited by 
Frank Moore. Crown S8vo. $250. With fine Portrait. 


This edition is published with the sanction and consent 
of the President, and contains full reports of all of the im- 
portant speeches made by him since his entrance into 
public life, together with extracts from occasional ad- 
dresses. Address this office. 


Watson’s Wrexiy Art JournaL: A 


record of events in the world of Music, Art, and Litera- 
ture. New series. Vol. IY., No. 76. 1865. Price, 
10 cents, or $5 a year. 


The best recommendation of this spirited Journal is the 
fact, that it has steadily improved from the commence- 
ment. It was an octavo; it is now a quarto, and contains 
more than double the matter of its earlier numbers. It 
was without engravings; it is now illustrated. Send for 
a sample number, and if it pleases you, subscribe for it. 


SoutruErn CuLtivator.—We are glad 
to perceive that this veteran agricultural journal, as well 
as iis enterprising editors and proprietors, Messrs. Red- 
mond & White, has survived the war and promises to do 
its part faithfully in the great work of peace and recupera= 
tion now before the Southern people. It is, we believe, 
the only surviving periodical of the kind south of Balti- 
more, and is in a position to do more good than a dozen 
paltry political weekly papers. A long acquaintance with 
the Cultivator and its editors enables us to assert with 
confidence that it will make its influence felt in promoting 
the “restoration” of the “Sunny South.” We cordially 
commend it to all our Southern friends. 


Lx Bon Ton for October and Novem- 
ber is at hand, and fully sustains the reputation of this 
most beauiiful of the journals of Fashion. In a typo- 
graphical and ariistic point of view, it is certainly as near 
perfection as any work we know. Its merits as an organ 
of the beaw monde is, we believe, unquestioned. $7a 
year; single copies, with full-sized patterns, 75 cents. 


Dr Hotitanper Wordt, Iederen Vrij- 
dag, Uitgegeven te Holland, Mich. H. Van Eyk, 
Redacteur. De Prijzen van Inteekening zijn $1 50 in het 
jaar, zonder verzuim yooruit te betalen. Ieder, die ons 
tegelijk $7 50 toezendt, krijgt cen jaar lang Zes Exem- 
plaren van ‘* De Hollander ;” dus een blad prezent, Men 
zij vooral der yoor ritbetaling gedachtig. 


Nerw Pusprications.—Among the late 
issucs of the press not elsewhere noticed in these pages, 
we may mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in yarious ways and degrees valu- 
able or interesting: — 

Artemus Warp; his Travels. 
Part II., Among the Mormons. 
tions. Cloth, $1 50. 

Dante aS A PurLosopHer, PAtTRIoT, AND Port. With 

an analysis of the Divina Commedia, its Plot and Episodes, 
By Vincenzo Botta. Cr. 8vo. pp. x., 418. Cloth, $2 50. 
“ Gems or German Sone. A collection of the most beau- 
tiful Vocal Compositions of Beethoven, Von Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Abt, Kucken, Gumbert, Krebs, 
Reichardt, Spohr, Proch, Keller, etc., with accompani- 
ment for the piano-forte. 4to. pp. 192. Boards, $2 50. 

Matrrmoniat Inrericrry, with an Occasional Felicity 
by Way of Contrast. By an Irritable Man. To which are 
added, as being pertinent to the subject, ‘‘ My Neighbors,” 


Part I., Miscellaneous 5 
12mo. pp. 231. Illustra- 
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and ‘“‘ Down in the Valley.” By Barry Gray, 12mo. pp. 
x., 269. Cloth, $1 75. 

Tue Great West; Traveler’s, Miner’s, and Emigrant’s 
Guide and Hand-Book to the. Western, Northwestern, and 
Pacific State and Territories. With a Map of the best 
Routes to the Gold and Silver Mines, and complete Tables 
of Distances; also the United States Homestead Law, 
Mining Laws of the respective States, ete., ete. By Edward 
H. Hall, author of “Ho! for the West,” ete. 16mo. pp. 
198. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

Domesi1o Povttry; being a Practical Treatise on the 
Preferable Birds of Farm-Yard Pouliry, their History and 
Leading Characteristics, ete. By Simon M. Saunders. 
12mo. pp. 104. Illustrated. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 
60 cents. 

Tue Portry oF THE OrrEnT. By William Rounseyville 
Alger. 16mo. pp. xii., 837. Cloth, $2, 

History or Engianp from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth. By James Anthony Froude, M.A., 
ete. Vols. III. and IV. Cr. 8vo. pp. 480, 508. Cloth, $5. 


CompLetE Works or tur Mosr Rev. Jonn Huaugs, 
D.D., Archbishop of New York, comprising his Sermons, 
Letters, Leciures, ss atree ete. Carefaily compiled from 
the best sources, and edited by Lawrence Kehoe. Vol. Il. 
8vo. pp. xiv., 9-796. Cloth, $3. 


TRADITIONS OF FREEMASONRY, and its Coincidence with 
the Ancient Mysteries. By A. T. C. Pierson, P. G. M., 
etc. 12m. pp. 884. Cloth, $2. 


Tre FrEEMASON’s Monitor; or, Illustrations of Masonry, 
comprising the first three De&rees, alsé the Ceremony of 
Installation and the Fimeral Service. By Thomas Smith 
Webb. 12mo. pp. iii., 114. Illustrated. Cloth, $1. 








Questions oF ‘‘ Genera Iyrerest’’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly unswered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“neat number.” Your “* Bust Taoucuts” solicited. 

An Orprr ror Books, JourNnazs, ec., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart- 
ment—To CorrEsPoNDENTS—and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. 

BO 201i Obs Tae OD ees 


Bap Heaps.—In the A. P. J. for October I ob- 


serve the following remarks respecting the head and 
phrenological character of the “ Andersonville Fiend :” 
“It is the top-head of a skeptic, that of a Judas.” I take 
the liberty to inquire: 1. Does Phrenology teach that 
the head of a skeptic is wswally of that character? Ans. 


Yes, and so it is of nine-tenths of all the convicts in our 


States prisons. 2. Are thera not some persons who have 
a head us unfavorably developed as the one referred to, 
with a very defective moral and intellectual character, 
but who are nevertheless implicit believers in most of the 
doctrines and dogmas deemed cardinal and essential by 
the majority of Christians? Ans. Yes, there are persons 


with heads quite as bad who live consisient lives, and 
who sustain good characters ; go, to a limited extent, they 


may “believe” what they have been taught without exer- 


cising much judgment of their own. 38. Are there nit 
some “skeptics” who being free from controlling selfish or 
animal organs aud having large or full moral and intel- 
lectual ones, have and evince a corresponding character? 


Ans, No, there are none. Neither skeptics nor others are 
free from selfishness; and, as a rule, the “ skeptical” are 
the most worldly, the Jeast spiritual, and the most selfish. 
A perverted, unregenerated, low animal man is capable 
of everything that is bad. Such is the ‘‘ Andersonville 
Fiend,” and such are his supporters, his sympathizers, 
and his apologists. There are many others very much 
like him still unhung. 


Siz or Hrap.—A person twenty-one years of 
age and weighing 175 pounds should have a head from 
twenty-two to twenty-three inches in circumference. 


Encusn Parers.—E. P. London Engineer is 
$18; Birmingham Journal, $12—United States currency. 
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Tar Rawwsow.—Why does the sun shining on | 


drops of water form the rainbow? The sun shining on 
water in a prism casts a horizontal reflection, Why does 
it form a bow when it shines on drops of water? I observe 
that the nearer the sun is to the horizon the more complete 
is the bow. Ans. A drop in a certain p-‘sition reflects a 


certain color to the eye in a fixed point. The drop ad- 
joining itin a straight line on either side reflects the same 
color, but to such a place that it does not meet the eye so 
fixed, the angle being different; but if these adjoining 
drops be placed a little lower, the same augle is again ob- 
tained, and thus by depressing each successive drop from 
right and left of the center, or as in fact receiving the 
reflection from these placed continually lower from right 
and le't of the center, a continuous line of the same color 
is obtained, but it is in form ofa bow. The dtups are con- 
stantly changing their position, but as cach move out of 
the proper angle, ano'her takes its place, and this con- 
tinued succession preserves the continuity of the bow. 


Arbums.——_We can furnish youa very nice album, 
to hold fifty pictures, postage paid, for $5. Retail stores 
usually charge $7 50. 


Srammertnc.—TF'or particulars of causes and 
cure, see “The Annual of Phrenology and Physiology for 
1866.” All the traps of the quacks who charge $10, $20, 
or more, are worthless. 


Swrrer Mirx vs: Sour.—It has been. recom- 
mended to eat sour milk with bread, as being more easily 
digested. We prefer sweet milk to the sour. 


Marriace—Mosr Suiranryg, Aqgzn.—What do you 
think in regard to young men selecting companions older 
than themselves? Would you think it admissible for a 
young man twenty-two to marry a Jady nine or ten years 
older than himself? Ans. Custom and common sense 


indicate that the gentleman should be the eldest of the 
twain, say from two to five years if under thirty-five, or 
from five to ten if past forty. The lady should not be older 
than her husband. 

Repness oF THE Noss.—We can give you no 
definite information either in regard to the cause or to the 
cure without some knowledge of your constitution and 
general health. It probably results from some scrofulous 
or other taint in the system, and will require persevering 
general treatment to remove it. 


A. Q.3C.—Write to Dr. Curtis, of Cincinnati, 


and he can tell you relative to such schools, 





Drouperry.—Was the drawing of water by 
Rebecca and other women, hard work, drudgery? Did 
not tue women of Abraham’s time, and do not the women 
of modern times in the East, perform labor that we wou'd 
consider drudgery? Ans. Certainly. A drudge is one 


who labors hard in servile employment.’ With the dawn 
of Christiunity woman’s condition improved, and her 
treatment in any country is an index of the Christian 
civilization therein. The book you name would furnish 
some facts in relation to the subject. 


Immortatiry or tue Sount.—What would a 
skeptic do to convince himself of the immortality of the 
soul? Ans, Some skeptics have committed suicide, and 


thus tested the question. Most skeptics would throw dust 
on the snbject, und thus obscure the light of inspiration in 
the soul. The strongest evidence in favor of the fact is 
the very idea itself in the great mass of the human race. 


_ The skeptic, supposed to be such from lack of something 


which most men happily possess, has rather dry picking 
in his efforts to convince himself, as it were, against his will. 


Harr.—What causes a young person to become 
gray? Ifit is unnatural, why canit not be restored? Ans. 


Persons often become gray from fever, and some remain 
go ever after; others have a return of the hair to its natural 
color without any application, There is much mystery 
about the huir, and all the hair nostrums we know of are, 
we think, utterly valueless to restore the hair eitber in 
growth or color. The great antidote for special ailments 
is to maintain the general health. . 


Puc Nosr.—What signs of character and what 
intellectual capacity does a pug nose indicate ?—A Rnaper. 
Ans. A Reader should know that we have answered this 


question, in substance, at least half a dozen times in the 


JOURNAL. We can not continually repeat our answers. | 


See our “ New Physiognomy.” - 
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General Items. 


We have received from Rev. Francis 
J. Collier a copy of his excellent prize essay on “ Christian 
Cheerfulness,” and “ The Glory and Duty of Young Men,” 
by Rev. D. H. Riddle, D.D. The former has appeared in 
a previous number of this Journat, The latter is worthy 
a place in every household and every hand. 





Hon. Vicror M. Ricr was re-elected 
superintendent of public instruction on the 4th of April, 
by the Legislature. He enters upon the duties of his third 
term with a consciousness of having striven earnestly to 
build up a system of public instruction worthy of this great 
State; and our present noble system attests his success. 
Thrice chosen to this high trust, his recent election is an 
evidence of public appreciation—an honor, however, 
which has beea fa:rly won by earnest, intelligent, faithful 
service, and by an ardent sympathy in the noble cause of 
public education. We need not detail the fruits of his 
former administrations. They are known to all, and, we 
trust, appreciated. 

[Now that we have a well-tried, competent, and every- 
way satisfactory superintendent, let us retain him til he 


shall be promoted to a still higher office in our State 
Government. Why change these officers so frequently ? 
When we have the “right man in the right place,” why 
not kecp him there? Mr. Rice exbibits more originality 
and practical common sese in his profession than is 
usually displayed by school superintendents, 


Wao Wourp Have BeEtievep rr? 
“One of our boys” “has been and gone and done it.” 
Yes, that auburn-baired, Roman-nosed, tall, young phono- 
graphic reporter whom the boys called James H., but 
whom we always diznified by his surname, Mr. WILsoN, 
has up and got married! The fine laiy—Siupson by 
name—who drew his mind away from his books, and so 
completely fascinated the young man, is fair and—foriu- 
nate—and a native of N. J.—sometimes called the King- 
dom of Camden and Amboy. Her home was in 


Newark, whither the reporter wended his way by rail at 
stated periods, as is the usual custom. So successfulty did 
they keep their seerct, that we knew nothing about it ull 
commanded to appear at the fatal hour when the twain 
were made one May they fulfill all the commands of the 
Scriptures, and a gencration of phonographic reporters 
rise up to bless them, us, and the world. 


Stirrina up Srrrre.—The only par- 
ties now engaged in trying to reopen the question of dis- 
union, and to ereate hatred between sections and the 
States North and South, are those who did not take up 
arms. Among the soldiers, officers, and men of the whole 
country there is mutual respect and good fecling. Many— 
nay, the majority—in the South, stood on the ground of 
State sovereignty, and believed in the right to secede. 
They are now satisfied of the mistake, and readily yield 
to the arbitrament of the sword to which they appealed. 


They and we are satisfied with the settlement of the ques- 
tion—with the abolishment of slavery, and with. a return 
of the States tothe Union, But the babbling, noisy mi-- 
creants who have nothing to lose will keep up a howling, 
in the hope of exciting “bad blood.” We counsel all 
good citizens to discountevance all controversy on settled 
questions. ‘Let bygones be bygones,” and let us in fu- 
ture ¢ry to live in harmony and in peace. ‘ 


Our Crass IN PracticaL PHRENOL- 
ogy.—In response to our appeal, quite a number of prom- 
ising men propose to join our class, which is to open on 
the 10th of January, and to prepare themselves for lec- 
turing and examining. We regard this as the most hope- 
fal indication for the dissemination of Phrenology that 
has yet appeared. It is the first step in the right direction. 


Goop Grarrs.—Mr J. H. Coon, of 
Berlin Heights, and Mr. I. 8. Patmur, of Put-in-Bay, 
Ohio, have sent us boxes of the most delicious grapes. 
We had not, till then, tasted any grapes this season so 
good, All who partook of the Palmer Catawbas pro- 
nounced them the sweetest and the best of the season. 
There mas) be something peculiar in the soil, locality, at- 
mosphere, or in the cultivation of the Put-in-Bay Island 
grapes, which greatly improves their quality, What is 
it? How do they grow them so large, and how do they 
get so much sugar in? Let us know the secret for the 
benefit of mankind. Messrs. Cook and PALMER may do 
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mankind a real service by teaching them how to grow 
good grapes. Oh, how our mouth waters at the thought 
of this delicious, this healthful, tbis incomparable gusta- 
tory luxury! Oh, the grapes, the grapes! Well, we sball 
go straightaway and engage a dozen of the best varieties 
of grapevines for spring planting, and we advise all our 
readers to do the same. Thanks, gentlemen, thanks for 
your most acceptable present. 


Aublishers Department, 


To Contrisutors.—Among the arti- 


cles on file, and for which we shall try to find a place 
during the coming year, are the following: ‘* Walking 
Politeness,” *‘ Our Model Soeiety,” ** How Do We Talk,” 
“ How to Live,” and other papers, by Mrs. George Wash- 
ington Wyllys; ‘* The Philosophy of Phonography ;’ ‘' Sir 
Matthew Hale” (with a porirait); “No Home,” by Mar- 
tha Haines Butt ; “* Dress as a Cause of Disease ;” “ Teach- 
ing by Love,” by E. L. E. (mislaid and lately recovered) ; 
“New Theory of the Sun,” by Charles E. Townsend ; 
 Mexas ;” “ Tron,” by H. 8. D.; “Sowing and Reuping,” 
by E. 8. C.; ‘“ Wesley and. Edwards,” by L. E. L.; 
“Knowledge vs. Religion,” by 8. M. G.; ‘ They Best 
Succeed Who Dare,” by C, B. H.; ** To My Mother,” by 
Rev. E. R. Latta; * Whiskers,” by L. R. W.; ‘To a 
Beautiful Child;” ** Willie,” by O. M. M.; ** Longing for 


Thee,” by. Ha E.. 8.3 The Absent.;” * The Indian 
Hymn ;” ‘‘ Death’s Mysteries,” by Frances Lamartine; 
and ‘* Ego,” by C. C. B. A still larger number of articles 
we have been obliged to set aside altogether for various 
reasons which we need not here specify, and some we 
have not yet found time to examine. 








Missine NumBers.— We are very care- 
ful to send the JournaL promptly to subscribers; but 
mail bags with contents get lost in river, Jake, or sea; 
they get burned on the trains, are sometimes plundered 
by the Indians, and frequently robbed by guerrillas. Then 
it is a fact that the curiosity of some of our post-office 
clerks is greater than their integrity. Tbe Journat proves 
a MAGNET to their attractive fingers, and they will not let 
it go—to its rightful owner— till they have read its instruc- 
tive pages. They do not seem to mind its rebukes of 
wrong-doing, but appropriate it to themselves without 
remorse, as a horse eats thistles. Thus the numbers get 
lost—or taken. It is not ow? fault, for when the subscriber 
complains, we usually find it “all right on book.” Now 
awe can not take the risk of the mails, nor can we afford to 
send dwplicite copies gratis. Subscribers must hold the 
post-office department responsible for the delivery; fail- 
ing, they should be made to puy. We have subscribers 
who pay for two copies by the year, in order to make sure 
of one. But the losses by post, however few, are always 
very annoying, and publishers are scolded when “‘ Uncle 
Sam's to blame.” We are always happy to complete the 
files of subscribers when we can, at cost prices. 





“ Crry Erranps.”—In reply to the 
questions of country cousins, aunts, uncles, and subscribers, 
we heg to reply to one and all at once, that we hold our- 
selves ready to ‘run on errands,” consult the directory— 
which does not always tell the truth nor dzrect us to the 
right place—subscribe for newspapers and magazines, buy 
a paper of pins, a cake of shaving soap, teeth-brushes, 
hats, caps, and shoes and boots; hoops, cloaks, and bon- 
nets; sewing machines, washing machines, and wringers ; 
books, stationery, portraits, albums, pens, pencils, watches, 
busts, maps, charts, musical instruments; including dry- 
goods and groceries. We must not be subjected to outlay 
beyond the amount sent us; but will buy and ship any- 
thing wanted, by any route, to any place desired. All 
questions replied to when an envelope, prepaid and ad- 
dressed, is sent in which to inclose the answer. 

The public’s willing servants, publishers of the A. P. J. 


* 
ADDITIONS TO OUR CaBprinet.—Besides 
a number of specimens hitherto acknowledged, we have 
obtained casts from the heads of Prironarp, the Glasgow 
murderer, Murier, the Londen murderer, and Kout, 
another of the same class and type. We have also large 
numbers of portraits and photographic likenesses of dis- 
tinguished characters, which we intend to use in the 
interest of Phrenology. Busts, skulls—human and animal 
—always thankfully received. 
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WHAT WE HAVE DONE. 


Durina the year 1865 we have printed and 
distributed something more than 40,000,000 of 
pages of useful reading matter ; engraved several 
hundred portraits of distinguished persons ; made 
a large number of professional examinations ; 
given many lectures before literary, temperance, 
and other societies; secured patents in Europe 
and America for many inventors ; purchased and 
forwarded an immense quantity of bonds, stocks, 
goods, machinery, furniture, books, albums, 
portraits, and so forth, to the East, West, North, 
and South. We have also published a most in- 
teresting, convenient, and useful work of 864 
pages, entitled the ‘‘ Emphatic Diaglott,’’ adver- 
tised on another page, the original cost for com- 
position and stereotyping of which was upward 
of $8.000. Our new work on ‘‘ Physiognomy,’’ 
now nearly completed, will cost for illustrations 
and stereotyping upward of $5,000. This will 
be a standard work. The circulation of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL has been considerably 
increased, and we hope to reach 50,000 during 
the year 1866. Could we attain 100,000 by the 
co-operation of voluntary agents, and by the very 
liberal premiums which we offer, it would greatly 
increase our powers of usefulness in enlightening, 
liberalizing, and Christianizing our people. In 
our Ji inti all 
announce something more of our intentions for 
time to come. Weawait, reader, a response from 
you. May we count on your company? 





———— Pe oe 


For the instruction of those who may 
wish to bequeath money or other property to the AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL Society, we append the following 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to my executor (or executors) the sum of —— 
dollars in trust, to puy the same in —— days after my de- 
cease to the person *>ho, when the sume is payable, shall 
act as treasurer of the © Amp.IcAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
Soorety,’”’ New York city, to bo applied ur.der the direce 
tion of the Executive Committee of that Society, to its 
scientific use - and purposes. 


The Will should be uttested by three witnesses, who 
should write ugain:t their names their places of residence. 
The f lowing form of attestation will answer for every 
State in the Uni n: “Signed, sealed. publisbed and de- 
clared by the ssid [A. B.] as his Jast will and testament, 
in the prescuce of us, Who, at the request of the said A. B., 
and in his presence, an-l in the presence of each other, 
have hereunto subseribed our names as witnesses.” 


Str Morron Perro, James McHenry, 
Mr. Tuomas Kinnarp, and other members of the party of 
English capitalists did us and themselves the honor to 
visit our museum, and to undergo phrenological examina- 
tions. We may publish an account of them, with their 
portraits, at another time, —— 


Wantep.—the volumes of the Amrr- 
IOAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for 1858, 1861, and 1862. 
Address this office, stating price. 


Prompr RENEwAts.—We will send to 
all who renew their subscriptions before the 1st of 
January, a copy of our ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY AND 
Puysio@Nnomy, for 1866—gratis: a two-cent stamp pre- 
pays the postage. 


Mr. VanpENuoFF, the orator, is giving 
readings in a'l the chief towns of Canada, 





Mr. AsTEeN, a worthy young phrenol- 
ogist, is practicing in Vassalhoro, Maine. 

OrpERS For Booxs anp Susserrp- 
TIONS FOR THE JouRNAL should be addressed to the 
Publishers, as follows: Fowiter & Wetts, 889 Broad- 
way, New York. Communications for the JOURNAL, 
with all matters of a personal nature, should be written 
on separate slips, and addressed to the Editor, as follows: 
5. R. We tts, 389 Broadway, New York, 
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PIANOS, MELODEONS, AND SEWING 
MACHINES GIVEN AWAY. 


We will send Five Hundred copies of the 
Journal, the subscription price of which is Two 
Dollars, to Five Hundred new subscribers a year, 
and one of Sreminway & Sons best Rosewood 
Seven Octave Pianos—manufacturers’ price, $625 
—for One Thousand Dollars. 

One Hundred copies of Journat to new sub- 
scribers, and one of Mason & Hamuin’s Five 
Octave Cabinet Organs—price $130—for Two 
Hundred Dollars. 

Thirty-five Journats to new subscribers, and 
either Wheeler & Wilson’s, Weed’s, Wilcox & 
Gibbs’, or the Empire Sewing Machines, or Dal- 
ton’s Knitting Machine, as may be preferred, for 
Seventy Dollars. 

Journats to Twenty-five new subscribers and 
Twenty-five Dollars’ worth of our publications, at 
retail prices—see our catalogue—for Fifty Dollars. 

Journats to Ten new subscribers and a Stu- 
dent’s Set, for Twenty Dollars. 


The relative position that the Steinway Pianos hold to 
those of other makers may be inferred from the fact, that 
at the last great International Exhibition in London they 
were awarded a first prize medal, for powerfu', clear, bril- 
liant, and sympathetic tone, with exceVence of workmane- 
ship. There were 269 pianos in competi.ion from all parts 
of the world. In addition to this they have taken THIrTY- 
TWO First PREMIUM Gold and Silver Medals at the princi- 
pal fairs held iu this country within the last ten years, and 
the most distinguished artists in Amevrica have united in 
subscribing a testimonial as to their superiority. 

The instrument offered as a premium for Five Hundred 
NEW subscribers to the PuRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL are Seven 
Octave Rosewood Pianos, large, round, front corners, ogee 
molding, with Gothic or carved legs, and the Patent 
AGRAFFE TREBLE, which afier a severe practical test of 
more than five years is admitted to be among the great- 
est improvements made in musics] instruments in mod- 
ern times. The manufacturers’ price of these instru- 
ments, at their warerooms in New York, is Six Hundred 
and Twenty-five Dollars. Each instrument is warranted 
for five ycurs. F 

The Cabinet Organs offered as premiums for One Hun- 
dred new subscribers and Two Hundred Dollars are too 
well and favorably known to require definite description 
at our hands, They are recognized by nearly all the most 
eminent musicisns in the country as the best ins'ruments 
of their class in the world. Music, in which sustained 
tones predominate, as is the case in oratorios and sacred 
music general'y, can not be satisfactorily performed on 
pianos, and organs arc too cumbersome and expensive for 
the parlor or ordinary music-rooms. In the construction of 
the Cabinet Organ the manufacturers have worked out the 
secret of producing from reeds, arranged in manner to be 
encased in small compass, tones of surprising purity and 
sweetness, adapted equally well for the drawing-room and 
family, the school-room and the chapel. 

The style we offer is one of the most popular for the 
home circle, and can not fail to give satisfaction. It is 
elegant as furniture, not liable to get out of tune, or other- 
wise out of order, and every one is warrauted for five years. 

Wuile some of our cotemporaries are offering a single 
kind of Sewing Machine as Premiums, we give the choice 
of the best in market. Each has its admirers, who be- 
lieve it is vastly superior to any other, and we doubt if 
you can find any lady in the land who possesses either, 
that would be willing to exchange it. One approaches 
more nearly perfection in some point, and another in 
others. 

The Wueretrer & Wiison has been longest before the 
public, and this, together with its merits and the enterprise 
and business efficiency of its managers, has more widely 
introduced it. It makes the lock stitch alike on both 
sides, does not rip, sews from the original spool, saves 
thread, hems, fells, binds, braids, tucks, and does almost 
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everything in the sewing line on all kinds of materials. 
Price $55. : 

The Expire Suvrrie Macurye Co. claim for their Ma- 
chines that they are exempt from the principal objections 
urged against sewing machines as a class; that they use 
a straight needle; make the lock or sbuttle stitch, that 
neither rips nor ravels ; sews on everything from mu-lin to 
leather, with cotton, linen, or silk; have no cam or cog 
wheel; run with litile friction; work easier thin any 
other; and are really noiseless machines. Price $60. 

ie & Gisss for their machine aiso claim absolute 
silence; that it is the definition of simplicity and perfec- 
tion ; that the needle can not be set wrong, and is not lia- 
ble to be broken; that tie Hemmer, Filler, and Braiver 
are superior to all others, and that it can not po-sibly be 
turned backward. Price $69. 

Weep’s Suutrity Macuine, in the circu'ar issued by the 
Company, is said to be superior to others because it runs 
easily and rapidly, and is so constructed as to endure all 
kinds of usage. There is no breaking of threads in going 
over seams; no imperfect action of the feed at uneven 
places in the work. 

The Weed-stitch catches of itself, and will sew from the 
finest lace to the heaviest leather, and from 200 cotton to 
course linen threid. It will do beautiful quilting on the 
bare wadding without using inner lining—thus leaving it 
soft as if done by band. 

The variety of fancy work that can be done on the 
Weep Macutne is greater than on any other machine 
in use. Price $60. 

Tho Knirrina Macutnes, although now being rapidly 
introcuced, are not so well known to the public as the 
o her articles offered as premiums. 

From several in market we have selected the DALTon, as 
combining the most excellences, among which we note 
the following: their simplicity, ease of operation and ad- 
justment, and stillness. The different variety of material 
that can be worked on them, and the different articles con- 
siructed, among which we name Socks, Stockings, Jack- 
ets, Sashes, Leggius, Children’s Drawers and Under-shirts, 


and beautiful articles of Worsted Work. The rapidity 
with which the work can be performed; the smooth ond 
even appearance of the surface of the work; the different 
kinds of stitebes that can be made; their portabisity, and 
other points are set forth in a c. reular that can be had on 
application. 

It is osly because there is less knitting than sewing 
done that renders these machins Jess desirable in evcry 
family than s.wing machiues; but their introduction is 
fast Working a revolution in style and fabric clothing, and 
hereafter muny articles will be woyen that are now cut 
from cloth and sewed. 

We offer $25 worth of our publications and twenty-five 
subscriptions of the Journa to new subscribirs for $50, 
in order to afford an opportunity for those of our friends 
who desire a Phrenological Library, to obtain one for 
nothing, execpt a little ‘time and exertion. Twenty-five 
subscribers are easily obtained in almost any neighlor- 
hood Itis of.en remarked by voluntary agents that they 
are surprised to find how mvny subscribe when the maiter 
is proposed to them, who they did not suppose interested 
in such subjects. Phrenclogy and the o:her subjecis of 
which the JourNAL treats, ure interesting to everybody 
when they are once made acquainted therewith. We 
expect to be obliged to furnish many sets of books to friends 
who will be entitled to this premiua. 

Tae Stupent’s Set will be obtained by many who : re 
living in places sparsely settled, who desire to stuvy 
Porenology at home, This comprises a set of our best 
books on the scierce, with a bust suowing the exact loca- 
tion of all the phrenological orgavs, with such illustrations 
as to make the study simple and plain witbout the aid of 
a teacber. 

The lists of subscribers may be made complete at once, 
and the premiums sent, or the names may be sent in as 
procured and cre-iited io the sender, who may at any time 
order premium or premiums, not exceeding the amount 
due. Some may de ire a piano, in which case names muy 
be forwarded until March, unle s the required number be 
sooner made up. And in case any one sending for the 
purpose of g-tiing one of the larger premiums should fail 
to make up the “umber by the 1st of March, they can 
bave toe number sent ap,sied oa either or all of the 
smoller premiums, 

When nzmes are sent and premiums not named in same 
letter, please note Cn letter, ‘To be eredited on premium 
account.” 

It is not required that all names sent for premiums 
should be to the same posi-oflice. The JourNnAis w fl be 
mailed «hcrever desircd. Lut if sent out of the United 
States, the foreign postage must be added. 

How ro Do Goon. —It wouid be a most charitable act if 
the young people vf every neighborhood wou'd elu) to 
gether, each pu’ ting in their mite, and procuring asewing 
machive for every soldier's widow or orher dependent 
lady. A dellar or two from each wel!-to-do person would 
pwt dependent ones in the way to heip them-eives. Wo 
will set this ball in motion ? 
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Advertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS We can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
oniy. Price 25 cents a Jine each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 1-th of the month. 
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sce WERALD OF HEALTH AND 
JOURNAL OF PILYSICAL CUL- 
TURE for November, 1865, contains: 


i. The Alcoholic Muddlement, or the ques- 
tion of Alcoholic Medication discussed 
in its length and breadth. 

Notes of Travel, or the Health Institu- 
tions of England. 

The Health of Students. 

Gerrit Smith on Drankenness. 

A Chapter on Nervousness. 

Physical Training in Amherst College ; 
it being a letter from Dr. Hitchcock, 
Professor of Physical Culture in that: 
Institution, to the Publishers of Tur 
HEraLp. 

7. Drunkard’s Brains. 

. Intermittent Fevers. 

9. Turkish Baths. 

10. The Cholera. 

11. Black Spot in Vineland. 

12. A Learned Londoner on Americans. 

13. The True Temperance Platform in Ohio. 

And many other interesting articles, 


Tne Heratp or Heaxrn contains Forty 
Pages of matter on Physical Culture and 
Health topics, and should be in the hands 
of every mother who would rear her children 
to robust manhood, every student who would 
preserve his health, and every invalid who 
would bs led away from a dependenee on 
drug and quick medicine to a dependence 
on Nature’s remedies—air, food, clothing, 
sleep, and a wise hygiene. 

Trnms.—One copy one year, $1 50; single 
numbers, 15 cen's; four copies, $5; ten 
copie:, $10. Address 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., 
No. 15 Laight Street, New York. 


Oldest, Cheapest, and Best! 
MERRYWS MUSEUM for 1866. 


TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


HIS YOUNG PEOPLE’S FAVOR- 


ITE having passed a quarter of a cen- 
tury with the children ant youth, commences 
a new volume with the January number, 
with increasing attractions for the little folks, 
Every number will be beautifully illust: ated 
with choice Engravin.s, and will contain 
instructive Articles an@entertaining Stories 
from some of the best writers for children in 
America. 

A new Story or TariLLting ADVENTURES, 
by Sophie May, tie charming writer for 
youth, entitled 

“WILD OATS,” 
will commences in the January number, and 
be continued through the yeur. 

Tue Puzzix Drawer, by Fleta Forrester, 
the Queen of Puzzlers, will be filled with 
Riddles, Anagrams, Prize Trials, Hiero- 
glyphies, Labyrinths, ete., ete. Valuable 
prizes will be given every month for the 
solution of Puzzles, 

A FiInr STEEL ENGRAVING oF LiEUT.-GEN. 
GRanT will be sent in the January number 
to all new subscribers. Splendid Premiums 
given for obtaining new subscribers, and 
liberal inducements t» Agents. 

Trrms.—$1 50 a year, in advance; single 
copies, 15 cents. 

Now is the time to subscribe. Address 

J. N. STEARNS, Publisher, 
111 Fulton Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED, TO SOLICIT 
subscriptions to Mrrry’s Museum, the 
best Children’s Magazine in Amcrica. Libe- 
ral inducements offered. $1 50 a year; 
single copies, 15 cents. Address 
J. N. STEARNS, Publisher, 
111 Fulton Street, New York. 


LERGYMEN, TEACHERS, THE 
PRESS unite in saying that the new 
juvenile mag»zine, 
“OUR YOUNG FOLKS,” 
is the best magazine fr the young ever pub- 
lished in America. It is filled with attrac- 
tive illustrations, and its artcles, in prose 
and poetry, are by te best writers for chil- 
dren in the country. 

It is sold at the \ow price of two dollars a 
year. Exch number contains sixty-four 
pag s, beautifally printed. A liberal dis- 
count to clubs. Send twenty cents for a 
specimen copy and circular to the publis jers, 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 
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THE BEST MILITARY HISTORY. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, 
VOLUMES I. AND I1., For 1863-4 anv 18645, 


handsomely bound in cloth and Turkey 
morocco, and containing a full Index, may 
now be obtained at the office of the Journat, 
No. 89 Park Row, New York, and of book- 
sellers generally. Price, $7 50 a volume in 
cloth ; $10 a volume in Turkey morocco. 

Among the valuable matter contained in 
these volumes may be named: 

1. A weekly record of Military Movements 
throughout the fle!d ef war. 

2. The Official Reports of our Army and 
Navy Commanders, and of the heads of 
Governmeat Depariments and Bureaus, and 
other important official matter. 

8. A full Gazette of Changes in the pere 
sonnel of the Army and Navy. 

4. Notices of new inventions relating to 
the art of war. 

5. Correspondence from the ablest officers 
of the two services on professional ques- 
tions; suggestions of changes and improve- 
ments ; discussions of military subjects. 

6. An extended and thorough discussion 
of the iron-clad question, with the official 
reports thereon, 

7. Editorial criticisms and discussions, 
and, in fine, a complete record of everything 
relating to the war and the progress of 
military science. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


Tue Army AND Navy Journat has con- 
quered a prominent place in our perio:ical 
literature by consistent and meritorious 
effort, and stands now without a rival in its 
peculiar sphere, * * * The standard 
authority of military criticism from a pro- 
fessional point of view.—Bosto.: Advertiser. 

The most valuable Journal of its class in 
the country. Indispensable to those wh» 
would understand the rights and wrongs of 
our great coutest.—New York Tribune. 


It is impossible to run the eye over the 
pages of this volume, now that the events it 
records ai.d discusses have passed into his- 
tory, without being struck with the sagacity, 
ability, wisdom, and moderation with which 
it has been eonducted. Its accounts of 
movements and battles can be read now 
with satisfaction, as they were at the time 
the best informed, most intelligent, and 
most trustworthy statements which appeared 
in the newspapers of the country. The 
Edinburgh eview, in the only article pub- 
lished abroad in which justice was done to 
our great generals, based its jadgments 
chiefly on facts furnished by the Army AnD 
Navy JournaL.—Boston Transcript. 


(The following is an extract from the 
article referred to in the above notice of the 
Boston Transcript.) 

The year has closed upon a series of 
operations so vast in design and so interest- 
ing in detail that it may be broadly asseried 
that modern warfare affords none more 
profitable as a study, when viewed with due 
reference to the conditions of the struggle; 
and the main particulars are already made 
Known to the world through reports, public 
and private, as vastly superior in accuracy 
and clearoess to the wild extrayagances 
which filled the American journals of three 
years since, ag Wellington’s dispatches to 
Napoleon’s bulletins. The New York weekly 
paper named at the head of this article, 
the Army aND Navy Journal, has alone 
more honest und painstaking information 
as to the current campaigns than the whole 
press of North and South contained in the 
days of Pope and McClellan.—Zdinburgh 
Review, 


We know of no military paper which sur- 
passes the Army aND Navy JourNAt in 
comprehensive range of subjects. It can 
not be said that ihe knowledge, the views, 
the talent for presenting opinions and facts 
displayed in its columns are surpassed in 
any Europeau military paper. We particu- 
larly prize this journal because it gives us a 
direct view of American military «affairs, 
which hitherto we have beeu compelled to 
regard through the p:rtisan spcciacies of 
French and English writers.—Adgemeine 
Militar Zeitung (of Darmstadt, Germany). 

The Journal deserves the confidence and 
support of ull connected with both military 
and naval branches of the service, and of 
the public gener lly, as an able and f.-thful 
representative of our nation’s defenders. -- 
New York Times. 


The Army anp Navy JourNat is pub- 
lished weekly, at $6 a year. Single copies 
may be obtained of uewsmen generully. 

Office, No. 89 Park Row, New York. 
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PEACE AND PROSPERITY ! 


THE WAR IS OVER! 
THE COUNTRY IS SAVED! 
PROSPERITY ABOUNDS! 
AND NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW YORKER, the 
Leading and Largest Creulating Farm 
AND Firesipn JourNnAL extant. Tor fifteen 
years Tor Runa has had no superior on 
the Continent as an Agriculturvl, lMorti- 
cultural, Literary, and Fumily Newspa- 
per combined, and it will continue to exerl 
in Contents, Style, and Appearance. It 
embraces a greater varicty of Practical, 
Useful, and Entertaining Reading than any 
other American Weckly—comprising De- 
partments devoted to, or whicua treat ably 
and fully upon 


AGRICULTURE, 


wa naan 





Suzrre Iluspanpry, 


Horrivurturg, Rurau Economy, 
Epucation, Arts AND SoInNcE, 
LITERATURE, GENERAL NEws, 


with various minor Departments, and in- 
cluding numerous Illustrations, Tales, 
Sketches, Music, Poetry, Enigmus, ete., ete. 
—rendering the paper instructive and en- 
tertaining to the various members of the 
Family Circle. Among its important de- 
partments is that devoted to 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY, 


Conducted by Hon. H. 8. Ranpatr, LL.D., 
author of * The Practical Shepherd,” and 
other kindred works. Dr. R. is the best 
authority on the subject in this country, and 
his Department is alone worti the price of 
the p»per to any one engaged in Wool- 
growing or Sheep-bree ‘ing. 

A digest ofthe Latest News given weekly, 
while special attention is paid to Reports of 
the Grain, Provision, Cattle, Wool, and 
Fruit Markets. 


FORM, STYLE, AND TERMS. 

Tur Rurat New Yorker is published 
WEEELY, each number comprising Light 
Double Quarto Pages. It is printed in su- 
perior style—good paper and clear type— 
and illustrated with many appropriate and 
costly Eneravines. A Title-page, Index, 
ete., given at cl.se of each volume, render- 
ing it complete for binding. - 

Terms In ADvanor.—Only $3 a year; 
five copies for $14; seven, and one free to 
club agent, for $19; ten, and one free, for 
$25. Volume XVII. begins January, 1866, 
and hence Now is the Time to Subscribe 
and form Clubs. Agerts wanted in all 
places where we have none, to whom lib- 
eral inducements are offered. Specimens, 
show-bills, ete,, sent free; or the thirteen 
numbers of this quarter (Oct. to Jan.) will 
be sent, oN TRIAL, for only 50 cents. 

Address D. D. T. MOORE, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS, 


Moore’s Rurat New YorxKer, published 
at Rochester, has a very large circulation, 
especially among the agricultural popula- 
tion of the Northern, Western, and Middle 
States. It is an able and well-managed pa- 
per, and deserves the success it has achiev- 
ed.—N. Y. Daily Tines. 


Moore’s Ruzat New Yorker. — This 
standard Agricu’tural, Literary, and Family 
Newspaper, conducied by Mayor Moore of 
this city, is an established favorite in thou- 
sands of families in both Town and Country, 
and its enterprising proprictor is determined 
that it shall tail in none of those excellences 
which have made it the leading and most 
widely circulated journal of its class.—Loch. 
Evening Express. 

Moore's Rurau New Yorxker has at- 
tained a popularity unrivaled by any sim- 
ilar journal, having subscribers and enthu- 
siaslic admirers in all parts of the land. 
The dress, paper, engravings, printing, and 
all pertaining to the sheet, are superb.— 
Rochester Daily Union. 


Moore’s Rvrat is full of variety, original 
and sclect. We confess to a surprise at the 


variety and richness of its contents, bounti- | ; 
j | invented 


fully jilustrated as it is. No paper on our 


exchange list comes so near our ideas of | z 
. BATIONAL POWER of any in the world. 


perfection for a secular family paper. It 


maintains a high moral standard.—Wew |, 


York Observer. 
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The Rurat has attained the largest cir- 
culation of any paper of the kind in the 
country or the world; and tbis pre-emi- 
nence has been achieved by careful man- 
agement, first-rate tact, judicious enterprise 
and liberality.—2och. Daily Dem. 


The frequency with which we publish 
extracts from the Rurat shows our own ap- 
preciation of it. Prof. Dewey and other 
eminent writers are regular contributors to 
its pages.—New York nvening Post. 

Moorr’s Rurat New Yorxenr is the 
largest and most elegant publication «f the 
kind in the United States, and, so far as we 
know, in the world.—Syracuse Daily Jour. 


Moorr’s Rurat New Yorker is invialia- 
ble to those interested in Agriculural uf 
fairs, and is not excelled as a family paper. 
—Buffalo Daily Courier. 

The Rurau is vot only a favorite in the 
rural dis‘ricis, but deservedly popular in 
the cities. No newspaper in this or any 
other country has ever run a more prospcr- 
ous carecr.—Louisvidle Journal. 


The Rurau New Yorker is _the Jest 
Farm and Fireside Journal in America, 
and has justly earned all its devoted editor 
claims for it.—’ icago Daily Dem 

Without exception, the best Agricultural 
and Family Newspaper. Mr, Moore lately 
received a $1,000 draft for one club of new 
subscribers !—Iinnesota Stutesman. 

The Iurat is the best Agricultural, Hor- 
ticultural, and Family paper published on 
the Continent.—Recorder, Newcustle, ('. W. 








ue PRACTICAL SHEPHERD. 
This is the latest and best of Dr. Kan- 
DALL’s works on Sheep Jlusbandry—the 
Standard Authority on the subject. Ir tells 
all about the Breeding, Mi:nagement, und 
Diseases of Sheep, and should be in the 
hands of every flockmaster on the American 
Continent. Over 20,000 copivs alreudy sold. 
One large 12mo volume of 454 pages, print- 
ed, illustrated, and bound in superior style, 
Sent posi-paid on receipt of price—$2. 
Address D. D. T. MOORE, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








CURISTMVAS PRESENT FOR 
+ YOUR PASTOR. Nothing can be 
more appropriate or acceptable us a gift 
for your Pastor than a copy of the Empnatio 
Draguortt, or Interlinegar Translation of the 
New Tesiament. See the advertisement 
and specimen page in auother place. 


Tue WORCESTER WATER AND 
MOVEMENT CURE is one of the most 
desirable for Winter Treatment in New 
England. The Proprietor bas had eigbtecn 
years’ experience in Hygienic practice. 
Please send for circular, 
Address, ISAAC TABOR, M.D., 
Worcester Water Cure, Mass. 





RANCIS & LOUTREL, 
STATIONERS, 


PRINTERS, AND BOOKBINDERS, 
45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Blank Books, Writing Papers, Faney and 
Staple Stationery, a'l kinds, fur Business, 
Professional, and Private Use, at lowest 
prices. Diaries, Expense Books, Drawing 
Papers and Materials, Portfolios, Leather 
Bags, Writing Desks, ete. Orders solicited. 





MMENSE PRICES PAID FOR 
OLD BOOKS, 
100,000 Books on Hand at your price. 
10,000 Photographic Albums at our price. 
500,U00 Stereoscopic Pictures at any price. 
Send stamp for circular. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 113 Nassau St. 


IGHLAND WATER-CURE.—H. 
P. Burdick, M.D., and Mrs. Mary 
Bryant Bardick, M.D., Proprietors and 
Physicians. ‘ 
Send for a circular. Address 
ALFRED, Allegany County, N. Y. 








R, JEROME KIDDER’S ELECTRO 
MEDICAL APPARATUS. —Newly 
improvements giving NEA&LY 
DOUBLE the MAGNETIO GALVANIO and SEN- 


Address Dr. JeromE Kipper, 483 Broad- 
way, New York, uf 
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BLIND TOM. 
al ton APD 

Tus musical prodigy, this new wonder, has elicited 
much comment and much surprise. People come to us 
with the qnestions, What about blind Tom? Have you 
seen him and heard him play? Have you examined his 
head? Wherein does his great gift lie? -Is he idiotic, or 
is he a genius ? 

We have seen Tom—who is only partially blind—sev- 
eral times in publie and in private; have examined him 
carefully, and made extended caliper measurements. 
The result of our investigations leads us to the following 
conclusions: 

Tom was said to be sixteen years of age in May, 1865. 
He stands about five feet seven inches high, weighs 
nearly 150 pounds, and is one of the most: compactly 
built, vigorous, and healthy persons that we have ever 
met, 

In his musical performances he exercises his arms and 
shoulders vigorously, and he has the admirable instinct, 
so soon as he is released from public exhibition, to com- 
mence a system of bodily gymnastics in his private 
room, solely devoted to the exercise of the lower part of 
the body and limbs. 

One very singular exercise of his consists in standing 
on one foot, bending his body forward horizontally and 
straightening the otherleg out backward so that the foot is 
in a line with his head.~ In this position he leaps around 
the room perbap3; twenty times or more. His leaps are 
from half a yard to a yard and a half in extent, and it al- 
most makes one giddy to see him make these circuits, and at 
the same time apprehensive lest his foot should slip and 
he dash his head on the fluor. In making his circuits he 
will go within six inches of the wall, but never hit it. He 
has various other methods of exercising his legs and hips, 
which must be scen to be appreciated. His motions in 
these gymnastics, though in some respects unique, are not 
ungraceful. Being partially blind and needing exercise, 
he is obliged to extemporize methods of taking it, or else, 
like other partially blind persons who do no work, become 
slight and flabby in muscle and in frame. By persistent 
exercise, he has so developed his physique that it will be 
hard to find a person of his age with a fiaer frame. His 
legs are splendidly developed, and as hard as those of any 
gymnast. He has broad, square shoulders, a full chest, 
and a well-knit frame throughout, and we judge him to be 
as sound and bealthy—the vision alone excepted—as a 
human being can well be. We are, in fact, informed by 
those who attend him that such is the case. 

His head measures with the tape 21} inches in circum- 
ference. ‘ By caliper measurement, from the center of the 
forehead to the center of the back-head, the distance is 


Ti inches. From ear to ear it is 5} inches—showing that 
in disposition, so far »s Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness are concerned, he is amiable. From the opening of 
the ear to Firmness the distance is 5j inches. From the 
opening of the ear to Individuality the distance is 5 inch- 
es. The reader will understand that this is by caliper 
and not by tape measurement, consequently it isin a di- 
rect line. The length of the head from the ear forward 
being five inches, is considerably more than the average 
—of white or black—for that size of head. It is ampl- for 
a head measuring an inch more in circumference than 
that of Tom. This measurement indicates the streugth of 
the perceptive intellect, which is much above the average. 
We mark all his perceptive organs, except Color, large. 
Having been born blind—and uequiring his vision imper- 
feetly when past his infancy—these have been rendered 
particularly active, though he has been obliged to culti- 
vate them with his imperfect sense of sight. Blind per- 
sons are suid to surpass others in the acuteness of their 
hearing and the sensitiveness of their touch ; and Tom is 
no exception to this rule. He has a surprising memory 
of facts, places, magnitudes, configurations, and order, 
sound, and language, There is a prominent ridge run- 
ning from the root of the nose to the top of the forehead, 
indicating large Individuclity, very large Eventuslity or 
memory of facts, large Comparison, and excellent power 
to appreciate character. His Causality is not large, which 
gives the forehead something of a receding appearance 
when viewed in front. 

He is by no means idiotic in any organ or faculty, and 
those who attend him and know all about him, make no 
such claim. He is odd, full of queer antics—which pecu- 
liarity arises chiefly from his infirmity and from nervous 
excitability. He must do something, and when not play- 
ing on some musical instrument, he exercises himself in 
response to the demand of his nature for exercise in a 

-manner which would doubtless be more seemly if he had 
sight. Born a slave on a Georgia plantation, and being 
partially blind. he of course was not trained iu decorous 
ways and usages as a white child would have been. 
When growing, he began to show his intuitive musical 
gift, which attracted the attention of those having the 
care of bim, and his education in other respects was neg- 
lected. Persons who have had only casnal opportunity 
to judge of him, seeing his twistings and wry faces, which 
he has never been taught to suppress, are inclined to 
think him idiotic, but nothing is farther , the truth, 
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ences. His mind seems to centralize itself in that one 

direction. It has been stated in the papers that that part 

of the head which indicates musical talent is wholly 

wanting; but that statement originated with persons who 
disbelieve in or who have no knowledge of Porenology, 

The organ of Tune is larze; but Causality has net been 

doly exercised, and by the non-development of the or- 

gans above and in the region of Tune, that organ has am- 

ple room without making so prominent a lateral d-velop- 

ment as might otherwise have, been the case, If his 

Causality bad been cultivated as much as the perceptives 

have been, it would have. tended to compel a greater 
lateral expansion of the head downward in the region of 
Time and Tune. 

The atlendanis of Tom remarked, that when he was a 
ehild, if by accident. his head was pressed on the temples 
in the vicinity of the organ of Tune, he would cringe 
and ery out as if his head was sore, indicating that the 
skull was very thin at that potnt, as that part of the 
head was very sensitive. We here suzgest that wheu 
Tom dies, his skull be preserved as a scientific curios ty ; 
and we make the prediction in relation ‘to it that through- 
out that whole region of Time and Tune the skull will be 
found extremely thin, and in other portions of the brain 
which have been less exercised, the skull will be foui.d 
quite as thiek as those of other persons, The head shows 
good moral developments, more than ordinary kindliness 
of disposition, and a full degree of the social faculties. 
He is fond of praise, very persevering and determined, 
ond sometimes even contrary; yet he is frank and child- 
like—zs slaves usually are—in the simplicity of his chur- 
acter. 

His organs of memory are very strongly marked. His 
attendant iuformed us that he never forgot anything of 
which he once obtained a clear idea. He also stated to a 
large audience in New York, that if any gentleman was 
present who had within several years played a piece of 
music before Tom, would come forward and play a few 
measures of the same, Tom would announce the name of 
the gentleman and the place where he had heard him 
play, and that Tom would then finish the piece. Such a 
memory requires large Individuality, Eventuality, Time, 
Tune, Language, and Comparison. Tom has also large 
Constructiveoess, Which aids him in making his musical 
combinitions and manipulating the instrument. His 
Ideality aud Imitation are fully developed, which enable 
him to appreciate melody and harmony and to imitate 
whatever be hears. 

Tom learned to play without instruction, from hear‘ng 
the ladies play in the house where he was raised. One 
night he went to the pisno, afier the family had ret’red, 
and was heard picking out the musie which he had heard 


performed during the evening, Of course he was driven, 
away from the instrament, but after that he would im- 
prove every chance to try his hand; and wheo the fam- 
ily fund that he really had musics] talent, they encour- 
aged him, The result was, he could soon play almost as 
well as his mistress, : 

He is now able to repeat instantly. an elaborate and 
rapid piece of musie which may be played for him; orifa 
song be sung to him with a difficult accompaniment, he 
will repeat it—not the words, but the sounds. The words 
beiog once carefully recited to him, he will put them to 
the music. These perfrmances are given before au- 
diences, and he generally reproduces the pieces of music 
in a manner equal to the master who pl«ys them. 

Looked at, then, from all stand-points, it must be con- 
eeded that Tom is a rematkable person ; but be is quite 
as far from being an idiot as are other sensible persons 
who can not make music. It is richly worth tbe while of 
all to see and to hear this musical prodigy. A visit will 
tend to encourage the philavthropic in their efforts to 
educate and to elevate the colored iace. Go and see. 


’ musical Tom. 





Ger Reapy! A New Votvume! 
Loox out ror JANUARY PricrorIAL DovsLE NUMBER OF 
rue ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, witb Puys- 


_ yoenomy, or “Signs of Charact-r? and H w to Read them: 


Eruno.oey, or the Races of Men ; PuysroLoey. the Laws of. 


' Life and Health ; Prrenoioey and the Temperaments, with 


choice of pursuits ; Psycno.oey. the Science of the Soul ; 


Ovr Soo: aL Rebations, including Love, Courtship, and 
Marriage, when and whom to marry; EpucaTIoN AND 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT, with such other matters as all ought 
to know, avd can be found in uo other publication. It is 
the best and cheapest work of its size and price, . Terms, 
$2 a year; single numbers 20 cents. New Volume begins 
now. Subserbe at once Address, Mrssxs. Fowiur & 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. : — 
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8385 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
SOLICITORS OF PATENTS 


And Advocates in Patent Cases. 


Full irformation in regard to American 
and Foreign Patents, and business relating 
thereto, together with a synopsis of the 
American Patent Law as amended to the 
present time, is contained in 

How to Get a Patent, 


which we will send on receipt of ten cents. 
THOMAS FP. HOW. H. JAMES WESTON, 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO. — MAN- 
+ Ufacturers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


No. 501 Broadway, New York. 


In addition to our main business of PHo- 
TOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. : 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
_ VIEWS. 


Of these we have an immense assortment, 
including War Scenes, American and For- 
eign Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Statu- 
ary, etc., etc. Also, Revolving Stereoscopes, 
for public or private exhibition. Our Cata- 
logue will be sent to any address on receipt 
of stamp. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 


We were the first to introduce these into 
the United States, and we manufacture im- 
MIense quantities in great variety, ranging 
in price from 50 cents to $50 each. Our 
AxBoms have the reputation of being supe- 
rior in beauty and durability to any others. 
They will be sent by mail, Frzx, on receipt 
of price. 


(2" FINE ALBUMS MADE TO. ORDER. ACY 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Our Catalogue now embraces over Five 
THOUSAND different subjects (to which addi- 
tlons are continually being made), of Por- 
traits of Eminent Americans, etc., viz., about 


109 Major-Generals, | 559 Statesmen, 
200 Brig.-Generals, | 130 Divines, 


275 Colonels, 125 Authors, 
100 Lieut.-Colonels, | 40 Artists, 
250 Other Officers, 50 Prominent Wo- 
75 Navy Officers, men, 
125 Stage, 
8,000 Copies of Works of Art, 


including reproductions of the most cele- 
brated Engravings, Paintings, Statues, etc. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An 
order for One Dozen Pioturrs from our 
Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 
$1 80, and sent by mail rreEz. 


Photographers and others ordering goods 
C. O. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount with their order. 


(2s The prices and quality of our goods 
can not fail to satisfy. a 4 y 





USICAL BOXES, 
; playing from one 
‘m™ to thirty-six different 
tunes, and costing from 
$3 to $550. Fine orna- 
ments for the parlor, 
@ and pleasant compan- 

“sa a” ions for the invalid. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 21 
Maiden Lane, New York. Musical Boxes 
repaired. 







THE AIG MicroscoPr. 


This is the best and cheap- 
est microscope in the world 
for general use. It has just re- 
ceived the First Premium— 
Silver Medal—at the Ohio 
State Agricultural Fair. It 
requires no focal adjustment, 
“wanenites about 100 diameters, 
“yu 10,000 Umees, and is so sim- 
lo thats oid can useit. It 
will be sec? by mail, postage 
paid, on the receipt of $2 75, 
‘ or with six beautiful mounted 

tr 38 50: or with 24 objects, $5 50. 

' FOWLER AND WELLS, 
4 $89 Broadway, New York. 


‘ 


Bit. 
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THE MASON & HANILIN Good Books! Good Books! 


CABINET ORGANS, 
ADAPTED TO SECULAR AND SACRED MUSIO, 
FOR 


Drawing Rooms, Churches, Schools, etc. 


FORTY STYLES, PLAIN OR ELEGANT CASES, 
ONE TO TWELVE STOPS. € 


PRICE, $110 TO $1,000. 


They occupy little space; are very elegant 
as furniture ; not liable to get out of order, 
and are securely boxed so that they can be 
sent anywhere by ordinary freight routes, in 
perfect condition. 

“The piano-forte,” says the Home Jour- 
nal, “is no longer to hold the only prominent 
place as a household instrument. These 
manufacturers (Mason & Hamlin) have 
worked out the secret of producing tones of 
the best quality, tones of surpassing purity 
and richness, from reeds; and have other- 
wise brought the instrument, for which 
they have adopted the appropriate name 
‘Cabinet Organ,’ to such a degree of excel 
lence, that they are becoming the fashion 
with those who are on the alert for musical 
novelties.’ The New York World pro- 
nounces it ‘an instrument of the highest 
order of merit, both as regards the quality 
of its tones, and its capacity for artistic as 
well as popular effects.” 


DOR an Eee OR SILVER 


or other highest premiums, have been 
awarded to Mason & Ilamlin within a few 
years, and thirteen within a few weeks; a 
larger number it is believed, than have ever 
been taken by any other manufacturer of 
instruments, in a similar period. 


MORE TITAN TWO IIUNDRED AND 
FIFTY OF THE MOST PROMINENT. 
ARTISTS AND MUSICIANS © 


in the country have given their written 
testimony to the value and attractiveness of 
the Mason & Hamitn CABINET OnrGans, 
their adaptedness to priva'e and public use, 
and their superiority to everything else of 
the class. 

*T can only reiterate what so many in the 
musical profession have said befwre—that 
for equality, prompiness, and exquisite tone, 
they are unequaled. * * * A most 
charming addition to the musical resources 
of profes-ional as well as amateur musi- 
cians.”—Joun H. Witcex, Boston. ‘The 
best reed instruments made in the world are 
made in the United States, and your Cabinet 
Organs are greatly superior and by far the 
best made here.”—Max Marertzrr. “Sure 
to find its way into every househoid of taste 
and refinement which can possibly afford 
its moderate expense.”—L. M. GoTTsomaLk. 
“ Such pure musical tones promptness and 
smoothness of action, and fine variety of 
effect I have not found in any other instru- 
ment of the class.”—S. B. Mirus, New York. 
“The best instrument of its class with which 
I am acquainted, and worthy a place in 
every drawing-room.”—I] arry SANDERSON, 
New York. “No instrument of the same 
description can at all compare with your 
delightful Cabinet organs. * * * The 

erfection which you have attained in these 
instruments has opened a new field for the 
interpretation of much music of a high order 
which has heretofore required the aid of 
several instruments.”—B. J. Lane, Boston. 
‘* Really so excellent that there can hardly 
be much difference of opinion respecting 
them.”—Wit1i1am Mason, New York. “In 
every respect far superior to everything I 
have ever seen of the kind, either in Europe 
or America.”—Gxo. W ASUBOURNE MorGAN, 
New York. “Surpasses everything in this 
line I have yet seen, whether French or 
American.”—Joun ZunpEL, New York. 
“Far surpasses all other instruments of the 
kind that have come under my observa- 
tion.”—Cari Zerraun, Boston. “Exceeds 
in my estimation every other instrument of 
this general class.”—THomas HastTincs. 
“T should think they would become very 
much sought after as parlor instruments, as 
well as for public performance.”—S1GIsMUND 
Toausere. ‘I can recommend them with 
confidence.”—LowrLt Mason. “I have 
never seen anything of the kind that inter- 
ested me so much.”—Gno. F. Roor. ‘As 
soon as the public become acquainted with 
the superior merits of your instrument, your 
only trouble will be to supply the demand.” 
—W.«. bs. BrapBury. ‘ 

(= Observe that the Mason & Hamlin 
Cabinet Organs are adapted to secular as 
well as sacred music. The most rapid, lively 
music can be played upon them, and they 
are capable of great variety of effect. Some 
of the styles are very exquisite pieces. of 
furniture. ; 

Cireulars with full particulars to any ad- 
dress, free. : . 

Warerooms, 596 Broadway, New York. 
274 Washington Street, Boston. 





THE AMERICAN BOY’S BOOK OF 
SPORTS AND GAMES. A Repository of 
in-and-out door Amusements for Boys and 
Youth. Illustrated with nearly 700 Enerav- 
ings, designed by White, Herrick, Weir, 
and Ilarvey, and engraved by N. Orr. 600 
pp-,12mo, Extra cloth, gilt side and back, 
extra gold, $3 50. Extra cloth, full gilt edg- 
es, back and side, $4. This is, unquestion- 
ably, the most attractive and valuable book 
of its kind ever issued in this or any other 
country. It has been three years in prep- 
aration, and embraces all the sports and 
games that tend to develop the physical 
constitution, improve the mind and heart, 
and relieve the tedium of Jeisure hours, 
both in the parlor and the field. The En- 
gravings arejin the first style of the art, and 
embrace eight full page Ornamental Titles, 
illustrating the several departments of the 
work, beautifully printed on tinted paper. 
The book is issued in the best style, being 
printed on fine sized paper, and hand- 
somely bound in extra cloth, with gilt side 
and back. 


TOE PERFECT GENTLEMAN. A 
book of Etiquette and Eloquence. Con- 
taining Information and Instruction for 
those who desire to become brilliant or con- 
spicuous in General Society, or at Parties, 
Dinners, or Popular Gatherings, etc. Rules 
for Carving, and a complete Etiquette of the 
Dinner Table, including Dinner Speeches, 
Toasts and Sentiments, Wit and Conversa- 
tion at Table, ete. It has also an American 
Code of Etiquette and Politeness for all oc- 
casions. Model Speeches, with Directions 
how to deliver them. Duties of the Chair- 
man at Public Meetings, Forms of Pream- 
bles and Resolutions, ete. It is a hand- 
somely bound and gilt volume of 835 pages. 
Price $1 50. 

WRIGHT’S BOOK OF 3,000 AMERI- 
CAN RECEIPTS ; or, Light-House of Val- 
wable Information. Containing over 8,000 
Receipts in all the Useful and Domestic 
Arts—including Cookery, Confectionery, 
Distilling, Perfumery, Chemicals, Varnishes, 
Dyeing, Agriculture, ete. Embracing val- 
uable secrets that can not be obtained from 
any other source. No exertion cr expense 
has been epared to make this work as com- 
prehensive and accurate as possible. Many 
receipts will be found in it that have never 
before appeared ia print in this country. 
This is by far the most valuable American 
Receipt Book that has ever been published. 
12mo cloth, 859 pages. Price $1 50. 

THE SECRET OUT; or, One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Recreations. 
Illustrated with over Three Hundred En- 

ravings: A book which explains all the 
Tricks and Deceptions with Piaying Cards 
ever known, and gives, besides, a great 
many new ones—the whole being described 
80 carefully, with engravings to illustrate 
them, that anybody can easily learn how to 
perform them. This work also contains 
240 of the best Tricks in Legerdemain, in 
addition to the card tricks. 12mo, 400 
pages, bound in cloth, with gilt side and 
back. Price $1 50. 

THE SOCIABLE; or, One-Thousand- 
and-One Home Amusements. Containing 
Acting Proverbs, Dramatic Charades, Act- 
ing Charades, Tableaux Vivanis, Parlor 
Games, and Parlor Magic, and a choice 
collection of Puzzles, etc., illustrated with 
nearly 800 Engravings and Diagrams—the 
whole being a fund of never-ending enter- 
tainment. Nearly 400 pages. 12mop, cloth, 
gilt side ae Price $1 50. 

THE MAGICIAN’3 OWN BOOK; being 
a Handbook of Parlor Magic, and contain- 
ing several hundred amusing Magical, Mag- 
netical, Electrical, and Chemical Experi- 
ments, Astonishing Transmutations, Won- 
derful Sleight-of-Hand and Card Tricks, 
Curious and Perplexing Puzzles, Quaint 
Questions in Numbers, ete., together with 
all the most noted Tricks of Modern Per- 
formers. Illustrated with over 500 Wood 
Engravings. 12mo, cloth, gilt side and 
back stamp—400 pages. Price $1 50. 

THE COMPLETE HORSE TAMER 
AND FAKRIER, as practiced by Rarey 
and Knowlton ; containing many valuable 
recipes. Price 50 cents. : 

RICHARDSON’S MONITOR AND RIT- 
UAL OF FREEMASONRY ; 83 degrees; 
illustrated with numerous Iingravings. Pa- 
per covers, 50 cents; bound in cloth, $1. 

CHESTERFIELD’S LETTER- WRITER 
AND COMPLETE BOOK OF ETI- 
QUETTE; or, Concise, Systematic Direc- 
tions for Arranging and Writing Letters. 
Also, Model Correspondence in Friendship 
and Business, and a great variety of Modei 
Love-letters. Bound in boards. Price 40 
cents. DICK & FITZGERALD, 

Publishers, No. 18 Ann Street, N. Y. 

Dick & FirzGeraLp will send any of the 
above works by mail, postage paid, to any 
part of the United Staves, on receipt of price. 





PRY THE BEST !—A new Quarter 
of MOORE’S RURAL NEW YORKER, 
the Leading, Best, and most Popular Agri- 
cultural, Literary, and Family Newspa- 
per in America, commenced Oct. 7. Now 
is the time to subscribe. Send $8 for a 
year—or, if you wish to know more of it 
first, the 13 numbers of this quarter (Oct. to 
Jan.) will be sent, On Trial, for only 50: 
cents. Try Tur Rurat, and see if itis not 
like a honeycomb, having sweets in every 
cell, Address D. D. T. MOORE, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


[- YOU HAVE A CABINET OR- 
GAN, get a copy of “ Winner's Perfect 
Guide” for that instrument. It contains, in 
addition to excellent lessons and picesing 
exercises, a capital collection of Music, 
comprising some of the most popular pieces, 
any one of which is worth the price of the 
book. For sale by all music dealers. Price 
75 cents. Sent, post-paid. OLIVER DIT- 
SON & CO., Publishers, 277 Wasbington 
Street, Boston... 1t 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR 

YOUR PASTOR. Nothing can be 
more appropriate or acceptable as a gift 
for your Pastor than a copy of the EmpHatia 
Draetort, or Interlinear Translation of the 
New Testament. See the adveriisement 
and specimen page in another place. 


NNUAL REGISTER—1866.— 
The Number of the IntusTRATED AN- 
NUAL Reeister oF Rurat Arrairs for 1866 
contains quite as great a variety of interest- 
ing and valuable matter as any of its prede- 
cessors. It is illustrated as usual with about 
One Hundred and Thirty Engravings, and 
sent by mail, post-paid, for 80 cents, In 
place of an extended notice of its contents, 
we annex a brief summary of the principal 
subjects, aside from the customary calendar 
pages for the year: 


I. MONTHLY CALENDAR for the 
Kitchen-garden, Flower-garden, and Green 
House—Firty ENGRAVINGS, 

II. THE TIMBER CROP—Trn 
GRAVINGS. 

Ill. MUTTON SHEEP—Fovur Excrayv- 
INGS. 

IV. IMPLEMENTS OF HORTICUL- 
TURE—Twenty-two ENGRAVINGS. 

V. SUEEP BARN—Tuerese ENGRAVINGS, 

VI. LANDSCAPE GARDENING, ETO 
—Trn ENGRAVINGS. 

VII. FARM IMPLEMENTS—Two En- 
GRAVINGS. 

VIII. THE DAIRY—Onz Enearavina. 

IX. VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS— 
SEVEN ENGRAVINGS. 

X. IORTICULTURE—Ten Encray- 
INGS. 

XI. RURAL ECONOMY—Wirn Noum«- 
Rous ENGRAVINGS. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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i\ ECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS. 


Bookkirder’s Companion, $2; Bourne on 
the Steam Engine, $2 50; Brass and Iron 
Founder’s Companion, $1 50; Brewer’s 
Companion, $1 50; Buil@er’s Companion, 
$1 50; Byrne’s Hand-Book for the Artisan, 
Mechanic, and Engineer, $6; Cabinet Ma- 
ker’s Companion, $1 50; Carpenter’s Guide, 
$6; Chandler’s Companion. $7; Cotton 
Spinner’s Companion, $1 75; Distiller’s 
Companion, $1 50; Dyer’s Companion, 
$1 50; Examinetion of Drugs, Medicines, 
and Chemicals, #2 50; IMorse-Shoer’s Com- 
panion, $1 25; Huxlcy on the Origin of the 
Species, $1 50; Johnson’s Chemistry of 
Common Life, 2 vols., $4; Liebig’s Natural 
Laws of Husbandry, $2; Lowig’s Organic- 
Physiological Chemistry, $4; Miller’s Com- 
panion, $1 75; Millwright and Miller's 
Guide, $8; Napicr’s Eiectro-Metallurgy, 
$1 75; Overman’s Me ajlurgy, #8; Painter, 
Gilder, and Varnisher, $1 50; Paper Hang- 
er’s Companion, #1 £0; Ruilroad and Civil 
Engineer’s Companion, $2: Surveyor’s Com- 
panion, $1 50; The Art of Dyeing, Clean- 
ing, and Scouring, ete., $3 50; The Manu- 
facture of Iron in All its Branches, $6; 
Turner’s Companion, $1 50; Youmans’ 
Class-Book of Chemistry, $2; Youmans’ 
Class-Book for Schools, $2. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


UR NEW “SPECIAL LIST” CON- 
J tains upward of forty Private Medical 
Works, intended for those who need them, 
and will be sent, on receipt of stamp, with 
which to prepay postage. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ELASTIC STITCH 
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MERICAN .WATCHES. —J. H. 
JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, New 
York, sell at lowest rates: 
American Gold and Silver Watches. 
English Lever Watches. 
Fine Swiss Watches. 
The handsomest Detached Lever*Watch 
{n the market for $25. f 


PURE GOLD WEDDING RINGS. 


Fine jewelry, diamonds, silver-ware, and 
best quality silver-plated ware of our own 
manufacture. 

Articles sent free of expense to all parts 
of the country, and satisfaction guaranteed. 





RTIFICIAL LEGS FOR AMPU- 

TATIONS of the Thigh, Knee-Joints, 

Leg and Ankle Joints (Symes’). Apparatus 

for Exsections of the Arms. Soldiers and 

Marines furnished by appointment of the 
Surgeon-General of the U. 8. Army. By 

E. D. HUDSON, M.D., 
Astor Place, Clinton Hall, New York. 


ANDALL’S PRACTICAL SHEP- 

HERD is by far the best. as well as 
latest, works on American Sheep Hus- 
bandry, and should be in the hands of every 
flockmaster on the Continent. Twenty edi- 
tions already sold! It isa large 12mo vol- 
ume of 454 pages, illustrated, printed, and 
bound in extra style. Sent posigpaid on re- 
ceipt of price—$2. Address . 3 

D. D. T. MOORE, 

Rochester, N. Y. 





YHE SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE 
‘i WhatIt Is,and What It CanDo. By 
WM. W. WIER, M.D: Room 28, Cooper 
Institute, New York. Price 25 cents. 


The American Advertising and 


Purchasing Agency, 

889 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
are now prepared to receive orders for any- 
thing and everything to be had in New 
York, which they will purchase and forward 
to any portion of the country with :prompt- 
ness and dispatch. 

Special arrangements have been made 
with the manufacturers of the following ar- 
ticles, by which the very best terms can be 
given: 

Empire, Weed, Finkle & Lyon, Wilcox & 
Gibbs, Grover & Baker Sewing Machines— 
Lillie’s Safe—Amalgam Bells—Kent’s Cof- 
fee—Eagie Gas Stove — Putnam Clothes 
Wringer—Grovesteen Piano—Brown’s Pat- 
ent Baby Tender—Liebig’s Essential Prepar- 
ed Coffee—West Pump— Universal Clothes 
Wringer—Osborn’s Coffee—Ready Roofing 
—Nonpareil Washing Machine—Ornamen- 
tal Iren Works—S. D. & W. H. Smith’s 
American Organs—The Boardman & Gray 
Piano-Forte—Magic Skirts. 

Such a Purchasing Agency has long been 
needed, and we hope by just dealing and 
strict attention to business to make it an in- 
stitution as permanent and indispensable as 
the Express business. Address 
AMERICAN PURCIIASING AGENCY, 

3889 Broadway, New York. 
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47 HEELER & WILSON’S 
¥. - Highest Premium Lock-S8titch 


SEWING MACHINES AND BUTTON 
HOLE MACHINE, 


No. 625 Broadway, New York. 


EED'S HIGHEST PREMIUM 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 


Has only to be seen and operated to be 
Appreciated. 


Call and see for yourself before pur- 
chasing. Please bring samples of various 
kinds of thread (such as is usually found at 
stores) and various kinds of fabric, which 
you know the former most populur Sewing 
machines either can not work at all, or, at 
best, very imperfectly. 


SUPERIORITY 


over any other machine in the market will 
be seen at a glance. 


1st. It runs easily and rapidly, and is so 
constructed as to endure all kinds of usage. 


2d. No breaking of threads in going over 
seas, 


8d. No imperfect action of the feed at un- 
even places in the work. 


4th. The Weed-stitch catches of itself, 
and will sew from the finest lace to the 
heaviest leather, and from 200 cotton to 
coarse linen thread. 


5th. The Weed Machine will do beautiful 
quilting on the bare wadding without using 
inner lining; thus leaving it soft as if done 
by hand. 


6th. The variety of fancy work that can 
be done on the WEED MACHINE with so 
little trouble makes it equal, if not superior, 
to six machines eombined; for instance, it 
Binds, Hems, Tucks, and Sews on the band 
at the same time, and in fact, the WEED 
No. 2 MACHINE, as before stated, is equiv- 
alent to a combination of any six ordinary 
machines. 


» Orders for Machines may be sent through 
the AMERICAN ADVERTISING AGENOY, 889 
Broadway, N. Y 


Below we give a few prices: 
No. 2. Oil Black Walnut, Ornamented 





with Hemmer:* 94 00: bak $60 
No. 2. Oil Black Walout, Half Case, Or- 
namented with Hemmer ....... 65 


No. 3. Extra Qil-Polished Black Wal- 
nut, Half Case, Large Table, 
beautifully Ornamented ........ 

WEED SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
' 606 Broadway, New York. 


() F- MORRILL, INVENTOR, CHEL- 
e sea, Muss. See PHRENOLOGIOAL 
JovuRNAL for February, 1865. 
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HE NEW NOVELTY 
MICROSCOPE, patent- 
ed May 24th, 1864, for the ex- 
amination of Living Insects, 
Seeds, Flowers, Leaves, 
Cloth, Bank Bills, Minerals, 
and opaque objects general- 
ly. Adapted to a greater va- 
Sa + riety Gennnides than any 
other glass ever invented. Is mailed, postage 
pid, for Two Dollars, or with 12 Beautiful 
Mounted Objects adapted to its use, for $3 50. 
A liberal discount to the trade. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS,N. Y. 
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Best Farming Lands in the World! 


FOR SALE BY THE 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 
IN TRACTS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, AT LOW: PRICES. 





The Illinois Central Railroad Company have for Sale 
900,000 Acres of the Best FARMING LANDS in the Country. 


The road extends from Dunleith, in the north-western part of the State, to Cairo, in the 
extreme southern part, with a branch from Centralia, one hundred and thirteen miles 
north of Cairo, to Chicago, on the shore of Lake Michigan—altogether a length of 704 
miles—and the Jand which is offered for sale is situated upon either side of the track, in 
no instance at a greater distance than fifteen miles, 


2 State of Illinois. : 


The rapid development of Illinois, its steady increase in population and wealth, and its 
oapacity to produce cheap food, are matters for wonder and admiration. The United 
States Commissioner of Agriculture estimates the amounts of the principal crops of 1864, 
for the whole country, ge follows’ Indian Corn, 530,581,403 bushels; wheat, 160,695,828 
bushels; oats, 176,690,064 bushels of which the farms of. Illinois yielded 188,856,185 
bushels of Indian Corn ; 88,871,173 bushels of wheat; and 24,278,751 bushels of oats— 
in reality more than one-fourth of the corn, more than one-fifth of the wheat, and almost 
one-seventh of the oats produced in all the United States. 


Grain—Stock Raising. 


Pre-eminently the first in the list of grain-exporting States, Illinois is also the great 


cattle State of the Union. . Its fertile prairies are well adapted by nature to the raising of ¢ 


cattle, sheep, horses, and mules; and in the important interest of pork packing, it is far in 


advance of every other State. The seediog of these prairie lands to tame grasses for- 


pasturage or hay, offers to farmers with capital the most profitable results. The hay crop 
of Illinois in 1864 is estimated at 2,166,725 tons, which is more than half a million tons 
larger than the crop of any other State, excepting only New York. ; : ? 


Inducements to Settlers. 


The attention of persons, whose limited means forbid the purchase of a homestead in the 
older States, is particularly invited to these lands, Within ten years the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company has sold 1,4'0,000 acres, to more than 20,000 aciual settlers; and during 
the last year 264,422 acres, a larger aggregate of sales than in any one year since the 
opening of the road. The farms are sold in tracts of forty or eighty acres, suited to the 
settler with limited capital, or in larger tracts, as may be required by the capitalist and 
stock raiser. The soil is of unsurpassed fertility; the climate is healthy; taxes are low; 
churches and schools are becoming abundant throughout the length and breadth of the 
State; and communication with all the great markets is made easy through railroads, 
canals, and rivers. 1 


> 


Prices and Terms of Payment. © 


The price of lands varies from $9 to $15 and upwards per acre, and they are sold on 
short credit, or for cash. A deduction of ten per cent. from the short credit price is made 
to those who buy for cash. Cod 


ay Example: 


Forty acres at $10 per acre, on credit; the principal one-quarter cash down—balance 
one, two and three years, at six per cent. interest, in advance, each year. " 


INTEREST. PRINOIPAL. INTEREST, SINOIPAL. 
Cash Payment...... $18 00. $100 00 Payment in two years.$6 00 © $100 00. 
Payment in one year 12 00 100 00 “ 4) three years | 100») 


s +i} Sake te 

The same Land may be Purchased for $360 Cash.” 

Full information on all points, together with maps, showing the exact Lows Hoppe Lena, 
will be furnished on application, in person or by letter, to por ‘ 


LAND COMMISSIONER, — >. 
Dlinois Central R. R. Co:, Chicago, Thay 
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